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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, 

QUEEar OF EDWABD IV. 


CHAPTER L 

The fifteenth century was remarkable ftr unequal marriages made by 
Iversons of royal station. Then, for th^first time since the reigns of our 
riantagenets commenced, was broken tnat high and stately etiquette of 
the middle ages, which forbade king or kaiser to mate with p^trtners 
below the rank of princess. In that century, the marriage of the hand- 
some Edward IV. with a.n English gentlewoman caused as much astonish- 
ment as the wondrous archiery of Dan Cupid 

•* When he shot so true, 

That king Gophetua wed the beggar-maid/* 

But the mother of Elizabeth Woodville had occasioned scarcely less 
wonder irt her day, when, following the example of her sister-in-law, 
queen Katherine, she, a princess of Luxembourg by birth, and (as the 
widow of the warlike duke of Bedford) the third lady of the realm, 
chose for her second Helpmate a simple knight, who was considered tlie 
handsomest man in England. Sir Bichard Woodville having been 
appointed commander of the guard wliich escorted the young widow of 
Bedford to England, caused an intimacy ending in marriage, which was 
kept secret full five years. Its discovery took place about tlie same time 
as that of the queen with Owen Tudor. What scandals, what court 
gossip, must have circulated throughout England in the year of grace 
1436 ! The duchess’s dower was forfeited in consequence of her mar- 
riage with Woodville, but restored, on her humble supplication to parlia- 
YOIi. U. B 



Elizcibeth Woodville, [1430. 

ment, througli the influence of her husband’s patron, cardinal Beaufort. 
Grafton-castlo was the principal residence of the duchess. Probably 
Ji^lizabcth Woodviile w'as bom there, about 1431, some years before the 
discovery of her parents’ marriage.* Her father, Sir Eichard Woodviile, 
had been one of the English commanders at Rouen, under the duke 
of Bedford, of whom he was the favourite knight. 

After the death of the unfortunate quefen-mother, Katherine, and that 
of the queen-dowager Joanna, the duchess of Bedford became for some 
time, in rank, the first lady in England, and always possessed a certain* 
degree of influence in consequence. Her husband was in the rq^inue 
sent to escort Margaret of Anjou to England he was afterwards 
rapidly advanced at coujt, made baron, and finally carl of Rivers, and 
the duchess of Bedford became a great favourite of the young queen. 
The duchess was still second lady in England, yet her rank was many 
degrees more exalted than her fortune ; therefore, as her children grew 
up, she was glad to provide for them at the court of her friend, queen 
Margaret. Ilcr eldest daughter, the beautiful Elizabeth Woodviile, was 
appointed maid of honour^ to that queen, little deeming that she was 
one day to fill her place on the English throne. While yet in attendance 
on her royal mistress, she captured the heart of a brave knight. Sir Hugh 
Johns, a great favourite of Richard, duke of York. Sir lliigh had 
nothing in tfie world, wherewitfial to endow tlie fair Woodviile but a 
sword, whose temper had been pmved in many a battle in France ; he 
was, moreover, a timid wooer, and, very unwisely, deputed others to 
make the declaration of love which he wanted courage to speak himself. 
Richard, duke of York, was protector of England when ho thus, in regal 
style,* recommended his landless vassal to the lov^ of her, who was one 
day to share the diadem of his heir 

“ To Dame Elizabeth Wodbville. 

•* Rignt trusty and weU-beiuvea, we greet you weU, 
r •* Forasinucli as we are credibly informed that our right hearty and well-beloved knight Sir 
Hugh Jolin, for the great womanhood and gentleness approved and known in your person — 
yc being sole^ fsingle,] and to l)e married — bis heart wholly have ; wherewith we are right well 
pleased. How belt your disposition towards him In that behalf, os yet, is to us unknown. We 
therefore, os for the faithful, true, and good lordship we owe unto him at this time, (and so 
will continue,) desire and heartily |yray yc will on your part he to him well-willed to the 
performing of this oiu: w-riling and his desire. Wherein ye shall <|p not only to our pleasure, 
but, we doubt not, to your own great w^eal and worship in time to conic ; certifying, that if 
ye folfll our Intent in this matter, we will and shall be to him and you such lord, as shall Ik*- 
to both your great weal and won^ip^ by the grace of God, who precede and guide you in all 
heavenly felicity and welfare. 

« Written by Richar.>, Duke op Yohk.*' 

Even if Elizabeth’s heart had responded to this earnest appeal of her 
lover^s princely master, yet she was too slenderly gifted by fortune to 

1 Monstrelet. p. 365. Buoke and and Prevost likewise dwell 

2 Brvknoke Oompiitua.^ on this circumstance. 

’ Parliamentary History. Hall*s Clirouiclc, * Bib. Uvg. 17, b. xlvii. fol. 164, voL clxv. 
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venture on a mere love-match. She probably demurred on this point, 
and avoided returning a decisive answer, for her delay elicited a second 
letter on the subject of Sir Hugh’s great love and afiectiou. This time 
it was from the pen of the famous Kichard Neville, earl of Warwick. 
It is not written as if by a stranger to a stranger ; at the same time, by 
his ijromises of ** good lordship ” (patronage) to Elizabeth and her 
lover, it is very evident he considers himself as the sux)erior of both. 

“ To Dame Elizabeth Wodeville. 

• *• Worshipful and wdl-beloi^ed. 1 greet yon well > And forasmudi my right well-beloved 

Sir Hugh John, knight, (which now lute was with you unto his full great Joy, and hod great 
cheer, os he saJth, whereof I thank you,) hath informed me how that he hath, for the great 
love and affection that he hath unto your pei-sun, as well as for the great sadness [serious- 
ness] and wisdom that he hath found and proved in you at that time, as for your great and 
praised beauty and womanly demeaning, he desireth with all haste to do you w#shlp by way 
of marriage, before any other creature living, (as he salth). 1 (considering his said desire, and 
the great worship that he bad, which was made knight at Jerusalem, and after his coming hoiiu , 
for the great wisdom and manhood that he was renowned of, was mode knight-marshal of 
France, and alter knight-marshal of England^ unto his great worship, with other bis great 
and many virtues and desert, and also the good and notable service tliat he hath done and 
flaily doth to me,) write unto you at this time, ^d pray you effecittoutly that ye will tia* 
rather (at this my rcqiu'st and prayer) to condescend and apply you unto his said lawful and 
honest desire, wherein ye shall not only purvey [provide] right notably for yourself unto your 
weal and w^'orship [profit and honour] in time to come, as 1 hereby trust, but also cause me to 
show unto you such good lordship Qiatrouage] us ye by reason of it fdiaU bold you couteut 
and pleased, with the grace of God, which everlastingly have you in his bliss, protection, and 
governance. « 

“ Written *>y the Eabi. of Wabwick," 

No one can read this epistle Withoutitbc conviction that the great earl of 
Warwick had some ambition to become a &atch-maker as well as a 
king-maker. Nevertheless, Sir Hugh met with the usual fate of a lover 
who has not the spirit to speak for himself, and deputes his wooing to 
the agency of friefids, — he was rejected by the fair Elizabeth. He 
married a nameless damsel, and in course of time died possessor of a 
single manor.^ 

The foregoing letters could not have been written till some time in 
1452. Elizabeth was that year twenty-one, and she was then, Tls 
llichard of York says, “solo and to be married,” that is, she was single 
and disengaged ; a remarkable crisis of her life, when in her maiden 
beauty she was eagerly wooed by the avowed partisans of “ the pale 
and of the purple rose.” Some worldly considerations, besides her 
difty to her royal mistress, queen. Margaret, seem to have led Elizabeth 
to reject the Yorkist partisan. Sir Hugh Johns, and the heir of the 
wealthy lordsh^ of Ferrers of Groby, a cavalier firmly attached to the 
house of Lancaster. The time is not distinctly specified of the marriage 
of Elizabeth Woodville with John Gray ; it probably took place soon 
after her rejection of the Yorkist champion in 1552. This wedlock was 

1 This, according to Sir Hugh's monument, that year. A fact whidi proves that Eliza* 
was in 1461 ; therefore, tliese letters, which belh was single tlwii. 
are dateless, must have been written after - C iruldus Cambrensis. 
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certainly a great match for the penniless maid of honour, for it w*as 
equal to several of the alliances of the Plantagenet princesses. John 
(Jray was son and heir to lord Ferrers of Qroby, possessor of the ancient 
ilomain of Bradgate, which was hereafter to derive *such lustre from 
Ijeing the native place of Elizabeth’s descendant, lady Jane Gray. Brad* 
gate was Gray’s patrimony, by reason of his descent from the proudest 
blood of our Norman nobility.^ Elizabeth, after she was married, 
became one of the four ladies of the bedchamber of her royal mistress, 
Margaret of Anjou, in whose, wardrobe-book, preserved in the office 
of the duchy of Lancaster, she is mentioned as “lady Isabella Q*ay, 
in attendance on the queen’s person,” — the name of Isabella was 
used in Latin writing instead of Elizabeth. Tradition declares that her 
marriage with the heir of Groby was a happy one. The ferocious 
contests between York and Lancaster commenced directly after their 
union. 

An adventure connected with the struggle for the crown in the last 
stormy years of Henry VI.’s reign, placed young Edward Plantagenet, 
then earl of March, and the father of Elizabeth in extraordinary col- 
lision. The earl of Bivers and his son, Sir Anthony, ardent partisans 
of Lancaster, were fitting out ships at Sandwich by order of queen 
Margaret, in order to join the duke of Somerset’s naval armament in 
1458. At this time Sir John Dinham, a naval captain in the service 
of Warwick, made a descent at Sandwich, and, surprising the earl of 
Bivers and his son in their beds, cirried them prisoners to Calais. How 
they were received there, ^William Paston^ shall tell, in one of his letters 
to a Norfolk knight, his brother : — “ As for tidings, the lord Bivers 
was brought to Calais, and before the lords by night, with eight-score 
torches ; and there my lord of Salisbury rated him, dalling him * knave’s 
eon that * such as he should be so rude as to call him and these other 
lords traitors, for they should be found the king’s trud liegemen when 
such as he should be found a traitor 1’ .And my lord of Warwick rated 
him, and said, * His father was but a little squire brought up with king 
Henry Y ., and since made himself by marriage, and also made a lord, and 
it was not his part to have held such language to those who were of king’s 
blood !’ And my lord March rated him likewise. And Sir Anthony 
Woodville was likewise rated, for his language, by all the three lords.” 
All this rating seems to have been the denouement of some old quaftei 
at court with the earl of March. As the duke of York had not yet 
claimed the crown, but only the right of succession, his son dared not 
take the lives of Henry YI.’s subjects in cold blood ; therefore the 
Woodvilles escaped with the payment of ransom. 

The distraction of the times was such, that her husband had no 
opportunity of taking his place as lord Ferrars in the house of peers ^ 
1 See Dagdal^ Brayl^. * Paston Papers. * Dugdale. 
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on the death of his father. He was then twenty-five, handsome, brave, 
and manly, the leader of queen Margaret’s cavalry, and an ardent and 
faithful partisan of her cause. Elizal^th had brought her husband two 
sons; one, bom -just before the death of lord Ferrars, was named 
Thomas, the other Richard. These children were bom at Bradgatc, 
which, during the lifetime of her lord, was the home of Elizabeth. 
G'here is reason to believe that Elizabeth followed her lord in the cam- 
paign which queen Margaret made in 1460. Prevost states, that pre- 
• viously to the second battle of St. Albap’s, queen Margaret persuaded 
Elizabeth to visit Warwick’s camp,^ under pretence of requesting some 
little favour or assistance for herself, as it was known the stout earl was 
very partial to her ; but, in reality, Elizabeth acted as a spy for her 
royal mistress. Elizabeth’s husband, Gray lord Ferrars, commanded the 
cavalry of queen Margaret during that furious charge which won the 
day for Lancaster, at the second battle of St. Alban’s. The Red rose 
was for a brief space triumphant ; but the young victorious leader, after 
receiving knighthood from the sword of holy king Henry at the village 
of Golney, died of his wounds the !28th of Febmary, 1461, and his 
beautiful Elizabeth was left desolate. A rancour so deep was held 
against the memory of John lord Gray, that his harmless infants, the 
eldest not more than four years old, were deprived of their inheritance , of 
Bradgate, and Elizabeth herself remttined a mourning «and destitute 
widow in her native bowers of Grafton at the ac8ession of Edward IV. 

Edward IV. was the eldest of the verj^ numerous family of Cicely Neville, 
duchess of York, and Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, lineal claimant of 
the crown of England. He was bom at Rouen, in the spring of 1441-2, 
when the duke of York, his father, reigned as regent over that portion of 
France which still subm^ted to Btiglish domination. When the duke and 
duchess of York returned to England, the young prince, who was called by 
the admirers of his fine person, the “ rose of Rouen,” was established by his 
father, during his education, in the palatial castle of Ludlow, and here 
he was living with his next brother, the unfortunate young Edmuiiil, 
earl of Rutland,* under the superintendence of their governor. Sir Richard 
Croft, a fierce and warlike marchman. So little, however, did the young 
princes of York like their custodian, that they compounded a letter* 
to their father, when Edward was about twelve years old, taking the 
opportunity of “thanking his highness, their dread lord and sire, for 
the caps and green gowns he had sent them,” but complaining most 
piteously “ of tjjLe odious rule and governance of Richard Croft.” Whether 
they obtained any redress cannot be told ; but he remained an active 
military partisan for the house of York, and was the same person that 
took prisoner Edward’s hapless young rival, the Lancastrian prince of 

1 Wbethampstede; s Slain In cold blood by Gliffoid. after the battle of Wakefield. 

3 £lli& 
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Wales, at the red field of Tewkesbury. Lady Croft, the w'ife of this 
faithful but uubeloved castellan, was a near kinswoman of the duchess of 
York : she had been the widow of Sir Hugh Mortimer, and she was called 
in Ludlow castle ** their Igdy governess.” ^ Young Edward very early 
entered upon his martial career; and, however ferocious he might be 
in battle, he presented some traits of a generous heart in his youth, 
and manifested in many instances an ardeat attachment to his nunKU-oiis 
tribe of brothers and sisters. It is remarkable that his subsequent passion 
for astrology, divination, and every kind of fortune-telling, in which he 
imitated the pursuits of Henry V., first impaired the bonds of family 
affection, and at the same time his own prosperity. 

The public career of the heir of York, before and after the defeat and 
death of kis father at Wakefield, has been already too closely interwoven 
with these biographies to need further detail, excepting that the circum- 
stance of his having been bom in Normandy, though forgotten by most 
liistorians, added much to his popularity when, in his twentieth year, 
he presented himself before the citizens of London, and claimed the 
crown. His Norman birth was Remembered as a circumstance likely to 
facilitate the future reunion of Ei^land and Normandy ; and the popu- 
lar songs of London hailed the claimant of the. English crown as the 
Rose of Rouen.” One of the coronation songs ^ commences with this 
allusion : — « 

/* Now is the^Bose of Bonen grown to great honour. 

Therefore sing we every c^e y-blessed be that flower. 

I worn ye evt*y one that ye shall understand, 

There sprang a rose in Rouen that spread to England ; 

Had not Uie Rose of Rouen been, all England bad been dour, 

V-blcssed be the time God ever ^reod that flower.” 

After describing Towton-field, and giving the jose of Rouen the utmost 
praise for saving the fair southern shires of England from the invasion 
of the northern borderers, brought by queen Margaret, — 

“ The Rose came to London, fill! royally riding, 

Two archbishops of England they crowned the Rose king. 

Almighty Ijord 1 save the Rose, and give him thy blessings 
And aU the realm of England joy of his corowning. 

That we may bless the time God ever spread that flower.* 

Edward was crowned at Westminster-abbey June 28, 1661. 

Nothing can be more evident than that all the connexions of Eliza- 
beth, both parental and matrimonial, were viewed with considerable 
hostility by the newly-crowned king. Nevertheless, her mother was a 
diplomatisfe of most consummate ability ; insomuch, that the common 
people*attributed her influence over the minds of men to aorceiy. The 
manner ii^ which she reconciled herself to young Edward, when she had 

1 Rctrospectit'6 Beviow. 
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so lately been aiding and abetting queen Margaret, and, withal, after 
the stormy scene which had occurred between that prince and her lord 
and son at Calais, and after her son-in-law Gray had by his valour 
almost turned the scale of victory against tlie house of York, is really 
unaccountable ; but the effect of her influence remains, in no equivocal 
termiB, on the Issue rolls of Edward’s exchequer. In the first year of 
hi Jteign there is an entry, declaring “ that the king, affectionately con- 
sidering the state and benefit of Jaquetta duchess of Bedford and lord 
* Kivers, of his especial grace” not only pays her the annual stipend of 
the^ower she held of the crown, ** three hundred and thirty-three marks, 
four shillings, and a third of a farthing,” but actually pays lOOZ. in ad- 
vance ; ^ a strong propf that Edward was on good terms with the father 
and mother of Elizabeth three years before ho was ostensibly the lover 
of their daughter. Is it possible that the fair widow of Sir John Gray 
first became acquainted with the victor in the depths of her distress for 
the loss of her husband, and that Edward’s sudden passion for her 
induced his extraordinary profession of affection for her mother and 
father, who were, till the death of Sir John Gray, such stanch Lancas- 
tiians? If this singular entry in the Issue rolls may be permitted to 
support this surmise, then did the acquaintance of Elizabetli and Edward 
commence two or three years earlier than all former histories have given 
reason to suppose. Whatever be the^ate of this celebrated triumph of 
love over sovereignty, tradition points out precisely the scene of the 
first interview between the lovely widow and the youthful king. 
Elizabeth waylaid Edward IV. in the forest of Whittlebury, a royal 
chase, when he was hunting in the neighbourhood of her mother’s dower- 
castle at Grafton. There she waited for him, under a noble tree still 
known in the local traditions of»Northamptonshiro by the name of “ the 
queen’s oak.” 2 Under the shelter of its branches the fair widow ad- 
dressed the young monarch, with a fatherless boy in either hand ; and 
when Edward paused to listen to her, she threw herself at his feet, and 
pleaded earnestly for the restoration of Bradgate, the inheritance of her 
childr<^n. Her downcast looks and mournful beauty not only gained her 
suit, but the heart of the conqueror. 

The “ queen’s oak,” which was the scene of more than one interview 
between the beautiful Elizabeth and the enamoured Edwaid, stands in 
the direct track of communication between Grafton-castle and Whittle- 
bury-forest : it now rears its hollow trunk, a venerable witness of one of 
thei^ost romajitic facts that history records. If the friendly entry in the 
Issue rolls be taken for the date of Elizabeth’s acquaintance with Edward 
IV., it must have commenced soon after the battle of Towton. Thus 
she was little more than twenty-nine* when she first captivated him, 

^ l»sue Rollsi Apixtndix, 480 . 2 Baker^a Nortbamptonshire. 

F.iby.m and tljo Fnignioiit Chronicle, printed by irearnc,at the end of the Sprott ChroniclG. 
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and her delicate and modest beauty was not yet impaired by time, 
Edward tried every art to induce Elizabeth to become his own on other 
terms than as the sharer of his regal dignity : the beautiful widow made 
this memorable reply : “ My liege, I know I am not good enough to bo 
your queen, but 1 am far too good to become your mistress.” She then 
left him to settle the question in his own breast ; for she knew be^ad 
betrayed others, whose hearts had deceiVed them into allowing nim 
undue freedom. Her affections, in all probability, still clave to the 
memory of the husband of her youth, and her indifference increased the* 
love of the young king. The struggle ended in his offering her mar- 
riage. 

The duchess of Bedford, when she found matters had proceeded to 
this clima%, took the management of the affair, and, pretending to con- 
ceal the whole from the knowledge of her husband, arranged the private 
espousals of her daughter and the kingr ** In most secret manner, upon 
the 1st of May, 1464, king Edward spoused Elizabeth, late being wife 
of Sir John Gray. Which spousailles were solemnized early in the 
morning at the town called Grafton, near to Stoncy-Stratford. At 
which marriage was none present but the B/pome [Edward], the spousesse 
[Elizabeth], the duchess of Bedford her mother, the priest, and two 
gentlewomen and a young man who helped the priest to sing. After 
the spousailles^ the kin^rodeagaiif to Stoney-Stratford, as if he had been 
hunting, and then returned at night. And within a day or two tho 
king sent to lord Eivers, lather to his bride, saying that he would come 
and lodge with him for a season, when ho was received with all due 
honour, and tarried there four days, when Elizabeth visited him by night 
so secretly, that none but her mother knew of it. ^.nd so the marriage 
was kept secret till it needs must be discovered, because of princesses 
offered as wives to tho king. There was some obloquy attending this 
marriage, — ^how that the king was enchanted by the duchess of Bedford, 
or he would have refused to acknowledge her daughter.^’ In the 
archives of tho Howard dukes of Norfolk, this marriage is always dated 
as taking place one year earlier, in the summer of 1463. It appears 
that various agents were employed in England to watch how the com- 
monalty approved of the king’s marriage : the result was communicated 
by Sir John Howard in a letter,^ supposed to be addressed to the earl of 
llivers, the father of the new queen, after Sir John had made interest 
to obtain situations for himself and his spouse in the royal housdiold : 

Also, my lord, I have been in divers places within Norfolk, Sutfolk, 
and Essex, and have communicated this marriage, to feel how the people 
of the country were disposed ; and, in good faith, they are disposed in 
the best wjfe, and glad thereof. Also I have been with many divers 

1 Botfleld’a Hoiuehold-boc^ of Sir John Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, (Jockey of 
Norfolk,) who feU at Bosworth. 
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estates, to feel their hearts ; and, in good faith, I found them all right 
well disposed.” The queen, in the earlier period of her royalty at leasi^ 
could reckon on the heir of Howard, as her devoted partisan. In the 
ensuing year she received from him the present of a favourite hobby, or 
pony, called “ Lyart Lewis,” or ** Grey Louy,” valued by his accountant 
at 8 Z .1 

TVi the course of the summer of 1464, the king’s marriage was discussed 
at court, though he yet delayed its public acknowledgment. His great 
desire was to prove to his peers that Elizabeth, descended of the house 
of Luxembourg,* was as worthy to share his throne as her mother was 
to marry the brother of Henry V. With this idea he sent an embassy 
to bis ally, Charles count of Charolois, asking him to induce some of 
the princes of the house of Luxembourg to visit England, %nd claim 
kindred with his wife. From the remarks Monstrelet makes on this 
head, it may be gathered that the princes of Luxembourg had wholly 
forgotten and lost sight of the mother of Elizabeth. It is certain that 
they had been incensed at her marriage with Bichard Woodville, for he 
says, Bichard was the handsomest man in all England, and Jaquetta 
was an exceedingly handsome gentlewoman ; yet they never could visit 
the continent, or her brother count Louis St. Pol would have slain them 
both.” Jaquetta was gradually forgotten, till the extraordinary advance^ 
ment of Elizabeth and the message of her royal lord xwived the re- 
membrance of her Flemish relatives, and the count of Charolois sent 
word *Hhat the coronation of Elisabeth wqpld be attended by her 
kindred.” 

The marriage of Elizabeth gave the utmost offence to the mother of 
Edward IV., who, before the fall of her husband. Bichard duke of York, at 
Wakefield, had assumed ^11 the state of a queen, and was now infuriated 
at having to give place to the daughter of a man, who commenced his 
career ^as a poor squire of ordinary lineage. Cicely of Baby was the 
youngest daughter of Balph Neville, -earl of Westmoreland, by Joanna 
Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt. Cicely married Bichard duke of 
York, in whom centred the Mortimer title to the throne : he was the 
ward of her father and mother ; by duke Bichard she had Edward lY. 
and a large family. The duchess of York was remarkable for her beauty, 
and still more so for her indomitable pride. In the north she was called 
the * rose of Baby,’ but in the neighbourhood of her baronial residence 
of Fothcringay-casfle the common people odled her * proud Cis,’ for she 
had a throne-r(y)m at Fotheringay, wlfere she gave receptions with the 
stale of a queen. 

The duchess of York, among other arguments against her son’s wed- 

> Botfield’B Housdiold-book of Sir John with the Frankish monarchy, and the head of 
Howard, kc. the Umily waa en the im^rtal thnme of 

^ The house of Luxembourg ivas coeval Qermaxiy. 
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lock, declared that the fact of Elizabeth being a widow, ought to prevent 
her marriage with a hing, since the sovereignty would be dishonoured 
by such bigamy. The king merrily answered, She is indeed a widow, 
and hath children; and by God’s blessed Lady! I, who am but a 
bachelor, have some too. Madame, my mother, I pray you be content ; 
for as to the bigamy, the i)riest may lay it in my way if ever I come to 
take orders, for I understand it is forbidden to a priest, but I never wist 
it was to a king.” ^ This is the vemion king Edward’s courtiers chose to 
give of the conversation ; but there is little doubt the duchess of York 
reproached her son with the breach of his marriage-contract with 
Elizabeth Lucy, the predecessor of Elizabeth Woodville in his affections. 
Bitterly was this perfidy afterwards visited on the innocent family of 
the royalfseducer. Edward was likewise married in childhood to lady 
Eleanor Butler, a descendant of the groat earl of Shrewsbury. 

It was at the ancient palace of Beading, on Michaelmas-day 1464, that 
Edward IV. finally declared Elizabeth to be his wedded wife. A council 
ef the peers was convoked there, when the king took Elizabeth by the 
liand, and presented her to them as his rightful queen. She was then 
led by the young duke of Clarence, in solemn pomp, to the stately 
abbey-church of Beading, where she was publicly declared queen ; and 
having made her offering, received the congratulations of all the nobility 
assembled there, among whom, some authorities declare, was the earl of 
Warwick.* A portrait of Elizabeth Woodville, to be found in a fine 
illumination in the British Museum,* represents her in the costume in 
which she first appeareef as a royal bride at Beading. The manner in 
which Elizabeth’s hair is arranged proves that the limning was drawn 
while she was a bride. She wears a lofty crown, with closed arches ol* 
peculiar richness, the numerous pointo of which afe finished by fleurs- 
de-lis ; her hair, with the exception of a small^ring in the middle of the 
forehead, is streaming down her hack, and reaches to her knees : it is 
pale yellow, and its extreme profusion agrees with the description of 
chroniclers. She is very fedr, her eyelids are cast down with an affected 
look of modesty, which gives a sinister expression to her face. Her 
attire is regal ; the material of her dress is a splendid kind of gold 
brocade, in stripes called baudekix^, which was solely appropriated to 
tlie royal family; it is garter blue, of a column pattern, alternately with 
gold ; the sleeves are tight, the boddico close fitting, with robings of 
ermine turned back over the shoulders; it is girded round the waist 
with a crimson scarf, something like an officer’s sash. The skirt of the 
dress is full, with a broad ermine border, and finishes with a train many 
yards in length : this is partly held up by the queen, while the extremity 

> Caxndeii*^ Bemafns. 

s l>r. Lfngard rejects the story of Warwick's ^ Plug's Lthroiy, royal MS. : iUuminated 
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is folded round tlie arms of a train-bearer, wbo is probably one of 
her sisters. A rich blue satin petticoat is seen beneath the dress, and 
the shoes are of the pointed form called sometimes cracows,” and some- 
times “ pignaces.” About her nec5^ she wears a pearl necklace strung 
in an elaborate pattern, called a device. The queen is represented 
entering the abbey-church of Beading, led by a youth just the age of 
Clarence. She is received by the abbot, whose face is very expressive. 
The high Syrian caps of the ladies her attendants, with the hair passed 
through the top, the short-waisted dresses, with robings or reverses ot 
fur,«and trains with furred borders, all mark the costume of the reign 
of iJelward IV. The royal barges are seen waiting in a bend of the 
river. 

The * acknowledgment of Elizabeth’s marriage was follcgved by a 
series of the most brilliant fdtes and tournaments that had been wit- 
nessed in England since the establishment of the order of the Garter by 
Edward III. At these scenes Elizabeth jiresided, surrounded by a 
virgin train of lovely sisters, who were the cynosure of the eyes of the 
unmarried baronage of England. Although these nobles had suifered all 
the portionless daughters of the duchess of Bedford to reach ages from 
.twenty to thirty unwooed and unmarried, yet they now found that no 
beauties were comparable to the sisters of her whom the king delighted 
to honour. The exaltation of so mffay fair rivals did pot add to the 
new-made queen’s popularity with the fcmal<9 nobility of England ; 
while her heroic brother, Anthony Woodville, by his beauty, his learn- 
ing, and his prowess in the tilt-yard, with bettei^ reason raised considerable 
envy among his own sex. Elizabeth incensed the ancient nobility by* 
the activity with which she mated her numerous tribe among the great- 
est heirs and heiresses of the realm. Anthony Woodville married the 
orphan of lord Scales, flie richest heiress in the kingdom, whom the 
duchess of York designed for her son Clarence. Neither infantine 
juvenility nor the extreme of dotc^e seems to have been objected by 
the Woodvilles, if there were a superfluity of the goods of this world ; 
for the -queen’s eldest brother, a flne young man, wedded, for her great 
jointure, Katherine, dowager-^uchess of Norfolk, then in her eightieth 
year, — ** a diabolical marriage,” wrathfully exclaims William of Wor- 
cester. Margaret Woodville, the October after Elizabeth was acknow- 
ledged queen, married lord Maltravers, heir of the earl of Arundel. 
Soon afterwards, Henry, duke of Buckingham, married Katherine Wood- 
ville ; Jaquetta married the earl of Essex, and the fourth sister married 
the heir of the*earl of Kent. In the next September, the queen’s sister, 
Mary, married the heir of lord Herbert ; and from this wedlock pro- 
ceeded the first affront given to the earl of Warwick, for Herbert was 
promoted to some office which interfered with his interests. 

At Easter, 14G5, on the return of Sir Anthony* Woodville from high 
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mass, with his royal sister, at.the chapel of the Shene-palace, a bevy of 
her ladies surrounded him, and by the presentation of a golden knee- 
band figured with S8, and ornamented with a forget-me-not, gave some 
mystical intimation that he was expected to remember his knightly de- 
voir of high emprise at the coronation of his sister. Anthony Wood- 
ville, who now adopted the title of lord Scales in right of his lady, 
thus wrote ^ to de la Boche, champion of Burgundy, from the palace of 
Shene 

** Truth it is, that the Wednesday next before the solemn and devoutj 
resurrection of our blessed Saviour and Bedeemer, for certain causes I 
drew me near toward the queen of England and of Prance, my sovereign 
lady, to whom I am Hght humble servant, subject, and brother. And 
as I spoke to her highness on my knees, my bonnet off my head, accord- 
ing to my duty, 1 know not how it happened, but idl the ladies of her 
court environed me about, and anon I* took heed that they had tied 
above my left knee a band of gold, garnished with precious stones which 
formed a letter, [it was a collar of SS, meaning * Souvenance,^ or remem- 
brance,] which, when I perceived, truth to say, it came nigher to my 
heart than to my knee ; and to this collar was hanging a noble flower of 
Souvenance, enamelled, and in manner of emprise. And then one of 
the ladies said to me, full sweetly, * that I ought to take a step fitting 
for the time and then each of tfiem withdrew demurely to their places. 
And I, all almshed at this adventure, rose up to go and thank them for 
their rich and honourably present f but when I took up my cap, I found 
in it a letter written on vellum, and only closed and bound with a 
golden thread. Kow I thought this letter contained the will of the 
ladies expressed in writing, and that I should know^the adventure which 
the flower of Souvenance was given rile to undertake. Then humbly 
did I thank the queen, who of her grace had permitted such honour to 
be done me in her noble presence, and especially did 1 thank the ladies 
for their noble present. I went forthwith to the king of England, my 
sovereign lord, to show him the emprise, and that he would give me 
leave and licence to accom^dish the contents of the said letter, io bring 
the adventure of the flower of Souvenance to a conclusion.’* King Ed- 
ward broke the thread of gold : he read the articles of combat, and per- 
mitted the jousts.^ Then Woodville forwarded the articles of combat 
and the enamelled jewel of forget-me-not to the count de la Boche by a 
herald, requesting him ** to touch the flower with his worthy and knightly 
hand, in token of his acceptance of the challenge the rount did so, in 
the expectation of being one of the knights sent by Charles the Bold to 
do honour to the coronation-tournament of the queen. 

The coronation of Elizabeth was appointed at Westminster-abbey, 
Whit-Sunday, the 26th of May. On Whitsun-eve the queen entered 

1 Kzoeix»& Hist. 186. > Excerpta Hist. 136. 
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London from Eltham-palaoe, the mayor and city anthories meeting her 
at the foot of Shooier’s-Hill, and conducting her through Southwark to 
the Tower. That morning Edward kept court at the Tower, where he 
knighted thirty-two pereons, among whom were five judges and six citi- 
zens : he behaved with the utmost popularity, in order to obtain the favour 
of the citizens for his queen. She was carried, through the city to her 
palace at Westminster in a litter home on long poles, like a sedan chair, 
supported by stately-pacing steeds. The new-made knights all rode, on 
;this occasion, in solemn procession before the queen’s litter. She was 
crowned next day, with great soleinnity, in Westminster-abhey, the 
young duke of Clarence officiating as high-steward. After the corona- 
tion, the queen sat in state at a grand banquet in Westminster-hall, 
where the Bishop of Rochester, who sang the mass at her consecration, 
took his place at the king’s right hand, and the duke of Buckingham 
(now the queen’s brother-in-law, by reason of his wedlock with Kathe- 
rine Woodville) sat at his left. Charles the Bold fulfilled his promise 
of sending to England a sovereign-prince of Elizabeth’s kin, to convince 
the Londoners that Edward had taken to himself a helpmate of princely 
alliances. Count James of St. Pol, uncle to the duchess of Bedford, 
landed at Greenwich some days before the coronation, and brought with 
him a hundred knights with their servants, but the champion of Bur- 
gundy, challenged by the queen’s broth^, was not among th^.^ Yet An- 
thony had the pleasure of defeating him at Smithfield two years afterwards. 
The Flemish chevaliers constituted ai^ armed band of mercenaries, ready 
to aid in enforcing obedience, if any opposition had occurred at the 
recognition of Elizabeth as quecn-consort. The king regularly paid 
them for their attendance, for he presented the count de St. Pol with 
three hundred nobles, and each of his chevaliers with fifty. Sir John 
Howard made an entry in his household-book to the following effect : 
“ The king oweth me for all the plate that the queen was served with 
on the ‘day of her coronation.” ■ 

Elizabeth’s marriage with Edward IV. drew upon them the enmity of 
no less a person than the celebrated Isabel of Castile, queen of Spain. 
In the Harleian MSS. is a letter from the Spanish ambassador, Gran- 
fidius de Sasiola, who uses these remarkable words : ® “ The queen of 
Castile was turned in her heart from England in time past, for the 
unkindness she took of the king of England (Edward IV., whom God 
pardon), for his refusing her, and taking to wife a widow-woman of 
England ; for which cause there was mortal war between him and the 
earl of Warwick, even to his death.” 

The queen’s eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was bom at Westminster- 
palace about five months after her mother’s recc^ition in Reading- 

1 Monstrelet. s Batfleld. writtenp the Spanfah amfiasBador was at the 

* Dated August 8tb. 1483. When this was court of Bidiara 141. 
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abb(^. The rog^ pbysicianB, by means of their impertinent studies oi 
astrology, had solemnly assured king Edward that his expected child by 
hLs queen would prove a prince. The king, who was deep in the same 
kind of lore, had convinced himself that the infant would wear the 
crown of England. One of these physicians^ named Dominic, was 
more than usually positive that an heii^male would be bom. He there- 
fore obtained leave to station himself in the queen’s withdrawing-room, 
leading to her bedchamber, when the birth was expected, in order that 
he might bo the first to carry the tidings of the child’s sex to his royal, 
master, Edward lY. Dominic crouched down by the bedchambeigdoor 
listening, and having heard the child cry, he knocked, and called to one 
of the queen’s Ikdies and asked, What her grace had ?” The ladies 
about queen Elizabeth Woodville were not in the best humour, being 
unwilling to answer “ only a girl.” So one of them replied, “ What- 
soever the queen’s grace hath here within, sure ’tis a fool that standeth 
there without.” Poor Dr. Dominic, much confounded by this sharp 
answer, and Having no news to report, stole away without speaking to 
king Edward, whose presence he did not enter for a long time. Edward 
IV. consoled himself for his child being one of the weaker sex by his 
mode of reading the future, which promised royally for his first-born, 
whether son or daughter.* Edward IV. was at times notoriously un- 
faithful to hW queen ; yet over his mind Elizabeth, from first to last, 
certainly held potent i^Way, — an influence most dangerous in the.hands 
of a woman who possessed more cunning than firmness, more skill in 
concocting a diplomatic mtrigue than power to form a rational resolve. 
She was ever successful in carrying her own purposes, but she had 
seldom a wise or good end in view ; the advancement of her own relatives, 
and the depreciation of her husband’s ^"riends qnd family, were her chief 
objecta Elizabeth gained her own way with her husband by an assump- 
tion of the deepest humility ; her words were soft and caressing, her 
glances timid. 

The benefacdons which Margaret of Anjou had bestowed upon Cam- 
bridge were continued by her successor ; for early in 1466 Elizabeth 
appropriated a part of her income to the completion of the good work of 
her former mistress, and Queen’s college owes its existence to these royal 
ladiesf, — 

** Ax]|Jou* 9 heroine and the paler rose, 

The rival of her crown-and of her woea." 

There is preserved a beautiful portrait of Elizabeth Woodville.* If 
we may judge by the delicacy of the face and complexion, it must have 
been portrayed at the time of her benefaction to Cambridge, soon after 


1 Fabyon. 
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her coronation, when her beauty was unimpaired* The costume is 
remarkable : the transparent hood and veil placed over a gold embroi- 
dered close cap, the shape of the Turkish /e«, is odd, but becoming. 
This style of be^-dress succeeded the famous horned caps of the previous 
century ; the clear gauze, stilfened, was supported on wires or canes. 
The sbort-waisted, close-bodied gown, with tight sleeves and embroi- 
dered cuffs, and a little embroidered cape, was the costume which pre- 
vailed after that of the cote hardi worn by Margaret of Anjoui There is 
another portrait of Elizabeth, nearly a fac-simile, at Hampton-Court, 
paintj^d by an inferior artist to the Cambridge one : the dress is the 
same, with the exception that the curious gauze hood and veil is re- 
moved, and the face left exposed, with only the ugly fez cap at the 
back of the head : all the fair hair of the queen is strained hack from 
the temples, and packed under it. The face in the Hampton-Court 
Xjortrait is faded and worn with care, yet they both evidently represent 
the same person. 

The enmity between Elizabeth and Warwick had not at this time 
amounted to anything serious, for he stood godfather to her eldest 
daughter, born at Westminster-palace, 1466. But some months after 
the queen had brought an heiress to the throne, she ventured on an 
affront to the all-powerful minister, general, and relative of her royal 
lord. Warwick had set his mind on quarrying Anne, the Jieiress of the 
duke of Exeter and the king’s sister, Anne o^ York, to his nephew, 
George Neville. Meantime, the queen slily bought the consent of the 
rapacious duchess of Exeter^ for four thousandTmarks, and married the 
young bride to her eldest son (by Sir John Gray) at Greenwich-palacc, 
October, 1 466. The queen’s eagerness for wealthy alliances was punislied 
by the loss of her purchase-money, for the heiress of Exeter died in her 
minority. 

Elizabeth Woodville was x>ertinacious of her forest rights, for her 
autograph, extant among the Tower records, is appended to a threaten- 
ing document, almost as bellicose in its st^e as the challenge of earl 
Douglas to earl Percy in the ballad of Chevy-Chase. The queen warned 
off her chases Sir William Stonor, although he pleaded that king Edward 
gave him leave ; into this she says she would inquire — In the mean 
season you spare of hunting within our said forests and chases as you 
will answer at your perlL Given under our signet, at our manor of 
Greenwich, the first day of August.” 

* Wm. of Wore.* Anne of York, oldest spoiled her first husband, and caused the death 
child of Richard duke of York and Cicely of her second. By Exeter slie bod this one 
was (according to the Friar's Gene- daughter, who was the W'xt heir of Lancaster 
alogy) wedded in early youth to Henry Hoi- after Edward, son of Henry VI.; by her 
land, duke of Exeter, the legitimate descendant second hushond she had anotlier daughter, the 
of the line of^Jjancaster, by Elizabeth, sister of ancestress exf illustrious house of MuUi* 
Henry IV. The duchess of Bbceter was an ners, 
atrocious character; she divorced and de- 
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The earl of Warwick had, for several years, borne a sway in England 
almost amounting to despotism. This influence was gradually trans^ 
ferred to the queen’s family, and other offences ensued. Edward had 
so far forgotten gratitude and propriety, as to have offered some x)ersonal 
insult to a female relative of Warwick, generally supposed to be Isabel, 
his eldest daughter, who was, as the old chroniclers declare, the finest 
young lady in England. Such conduct was the more aggravating, since 
Warwick had certainly delayed his master’s marriage with various prin- 
cesses, in hopes that^ as soon as Isabel was old enough, Edward would 
have made her his queen — a speculation for ever disappointed "fyf the 
exaltation of Elizabeth. Warwick gave his daughter Isabel in marriage 
to the duke of Clarence, and England was soon after in a state of insur- 
rection. As popular fury was especially directed against the Wood- 
villes, they were advised to abscond for a time ; for lord Bivers, the 
queen’s father, was lord treasurer, and he had been tampering with the 
coinage. 

The first outbreak of the muttering storm was a rebellion in York- 
shire, under a freebooter called Bobin of Bedesdale, declared by some to 
have been a noble, outlawed for the cause of the Bed rose. The insur- 
gent defeated Edward lY .’s forces at Edgecote ; and, pursuing the fugi- 
tives from the battle into the forest of Dean, found &ere concealed the 
queen’s fathej;, with his eldest b<^, John : they were, in the names if 
not by the order of Clarence and Warwick, hurried to Northampton and 
beheaded, without judge or jury.# Anthony Woodville very narrowly 
escaped murder. For the queen’s mother a still more fearful doom was 
intended : one of those terrific accusations of witchcraft was prepared 
against her, which were occasionally aimed at ladies of royal rank whose 
conduct afforded no mark for other cali&mny. This was the third accu- 
sation of the kind which had taken place in the royal family since the 
year 1419. The queen was preparing to accompany her husband in a 
progress into Norfolk when this astounding intelligence reach^ her. 
The murder of her father and brother appears to have taken place in 
the middle of harvest, 1469. The blow must have fallen with great 
severity on Elizabeth, whose affections were knit so strongly to her own 
iamily. 

When the king advanced to the north in order to inquire into these 
outrages, he was detained, in some kind of restraint, by Warwick and 
his brother Montague at Warwick-castle, where an experiment was 
tried to shake his affections to Elizabeth by the insinuations that her 
whole influence over him proceeded from her mother’s skill in witch- 
craft. For this purpose Thomas Wake, a partisan of the Neville faction, 
brought to Warwick-castle some little lead and waxen images, part of the 
stock-in-trade of a sorceress, which he declared was captured at Grafton,^ 
• 1 PatL Bolls. 
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with the goods of the queen's mother. Edward was far fi-om being proof 
against such follies, yet this accusation seems to have had no effect on his 
mind. The king was taken to Middleham-castle (Warwick’s stronghold 
in the north), where he was detained some time ; there he entered into ne- 
gotiations for the marriage of his infant heiress, Elizabeth of York, with 
young Greorge Neville. This scheme greatly pleased the uncle and god- 
father of the boy, the archbishSp of York, who persuaded his brothers 
to let Edward stay with him at his seat called the More, in Hertford- 
ghire. Warwick sent up Edward, very severely guarded, from Middle- 
ham-^stle. From the More, Edward eScapd speedily to Windsor, and 
was soon once more in his metropolis, which was perfectly devoted to 
him, and where, it appears, his queen had remained in securiW during 
these alarming events. Again England was his own ; for Warwick 
and Clarence, in alarm at his escape from the More, betook them- 
selves to their fleet, and fled. Then the queen’s brother, Anthony 
Woodville, who had the command of the Yorkist navy, intercepted 
and captured ** divers of the rebel ships,” but not that in which War- 
wick and Clarence, with their families, were embarked, which reached 
the coast of France. The queen was placed by the king in safety- 
in the Tower,^ before he marched to give battle to the insurgents.. 
Her situation gave hopes of an addition to the royal family : she w'as . 
the motlier of three girls, but had not borne heirs-male to the house oi ^ 
York.. . 

Edward soon found that a spirit of dB^affection«was busy in his army ; 
he narrowly escai)ed Warwick, who had returned to England. Warned 
by his faithful sei^eant of minstrels, Alexander Carlile,* he fled half- 
dressed from his revolting troops in the dead of night, and embarked at 
Lynn with a few faithful fyends. Elizabeth was thus left alone, with 
her mother, to bide the storm. She was resident at the Tower, where 
lier party still held Henry VI. a prisoner. While danger was yet at a 
distance, the queen’s resolutions were remarkably valiant : she victualled 
and prepared the metropolitan fortress for siege with great assiduity. 
But the very day that Warwick and Clarence entered Ijondon, and 
proceeded to release king Henry, in a truly feminine panic Elizabeth 
betook herself to her barge, and fled up the Thames to Westminster, — 

. not to her own palace, but to a strong, gloomy building called the Sanc- 
'|;tuary, which occupied a space at the end of St. Margaret’s chui*chyard, 
v'at a short distance from Westminster-palace ; it was a massive struct- 
Iture, of strength spfScient to stand a siege, and had a church built over 
pt, in the form of a cross. Such is the description given by Dr. Stukely,.. 
|who had seen it standing. Built by Edward the Confessor, of such 
lyast strength, that the workmen employed in its demolition, in the last^' 
fcentury, almost despaired of ever being able to levgl it. The quecut 
^ WATkworth Chronide. * Sprott ; Fragment d^niclc. 
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registered herself, her mother, her three little daughters, — ^Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Cicely with the faithful lady Scrope, her attendant, as sanc- 
tuary-women ; and in this dismal place she awaited, with a heavy heart, 
the hour in which the fourth child of Edward IV. was to see the light. 
The long-hoped-for heir of York was born during this dark eclipse of 
the fortunes of his house, Ifovemher 1, 1470. The queen was in a most 
destitute state, in want of everything ; but Thomas Milling, abbot of 
Westminster, sent various conveniences from tlie abbey close by. Mother 
Cobb, a well-disposed midwife, resident in the Sanctuary, charitably, 
assisted the distressed queen in the hour of maternal peril, and aqted as 
nurse to the little prince. Nor did Elizabeth, in this fearful crisis, want 
friends : for master Serigo, her physician, attended herself and her son ; 
while a faithful butcher, John (rould, prevented the whole sanctuary 
party from being starved into surrender, by supplying them with ‘‘ half 
a b^f and two muttons every week.’* The little prince was baptized, 
soon after his birth, in the abbey, with no more ceremony than if he 
had been a poor man’s son. Thomas Milling, the abbot of Westminster, 
however, charitably stood godfather for the little prisoner, whose grand- 
mother, the duchess of Bedford, with lady Scrope, were his godmothers. 
The sub-prior performed the ceremony, and they gave him the name of 
his exiled sire. 

Early in March the gueen was cheered with the news that Edward IV., 
her royal lord, had landed at Ravenspur, and soon after, that his brother 
Clarence had forsaken Warwick. ‘ From that moment, the revolution of 
his restoration was as rapid as that of his deposition. When Edward 
drew near the capital, ** he sent, on the 9th of April, 1470, very com- 
fo^ble messages to his queen, and to his true lords, servants, and 
lovers, who advised and practised secretly hov he might be received and 
welcomed in his city of London.” The result was, that the metropolis 
opened its gates for Edward IV., and the Tower, with its unresisting 
inmate, king Henry, was surrendered to him. Edward hurried to the 
San^^tuary and comforted the queen, that had a long time abided there, 
the security of her person resting solely on the great franchises of that 
holy place ; sojourning in deep trouble, sorrow, and heaviness, which 
she sustained with all manner of j^tience belonging to any creature, 
and as constantly as ever was seen by any person of such high estate to 
endure; in the which season, natheless, she had brought into this world, 
to the king’s greatest joy, a fair son, a prince, wherewith she presented 
her husband at his coming, to his heart’s singular coxqfort and gladness, 
and to all them that him truly loved.” ^ 

The very morning of this joyful meeting, Elizabeth, accompanied by 
her royal lord, left her place of refuge. Never before had Westminster 
Sanctuary receivec^ a royal guest, and little was it ever deemed a prince 
1 Fleetwood's Gironiclo, edited by J. Brace, Esq. 
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of Wales woiili see light within walls that had hitherto only shel- 
tered homicides, robbers, and bankrupts. The ruthless wars of the Roses, 
indeed, made the royal and the noble acquainted with strange house- 
mates ; but never did the power of sanctuary appear so great a blessing 
to human nature, as when, the innocent relatives of the contending 
parties fled to the altar for stelter. Like all benefits, sanctuary was 
abused, but assuredly it sheltered many a human life in these destructive 
and hideous c«)ntests. The same day that Edward* IV. took Elizabeth 
from the Sanctuary, he carried her to the city, where he lodged her and 
her clifldren in Castlc-Baynard, a bastile-built palace, and his family 
jiropcrty, Avhich had been held in his father’s time, when the Tower of 
London was untenable. Here Edward and his queen heard divine ser- 
vice that night, slept there, ^ and kept Good-Friday solemnly next day. 
On Easter-Sunday Edward gained the battle of Barnet, and the deaths 
of Warwick and Montague insured the ultimate success of the house of 
York. Elizabeth retired to the Towner of London while her husband 
gained the battle of Tewkesbury. The news of his success had scarcely 
reached her, before the Tower was threatened with storm by Falcon- 
bridge, a relative of the earl of Warwick ; and ** therein,” says Fleet- 
wood, “was the queen, my lord prince, and the ladies the king’s 
daughters, all likely to stand in the greatest jeopardy ths^jj ever w'as,’* 
from the formidable attack of this last partisan* of Lancaster. The 
queen’s valiant brother, Anthony Woodville, was there, and she, 
relying on his aid, stood the danger this lime without running 
away; but, assuredly, nature had never intended Elizabeth for an 
amazon. 

After Edward had crushed reTiellion, by almost exterminating his 
opponents, he turned his attention to rewarding the friends to whom he 
owed his restoration. Ho sagaciously considered that the interesting 
situation in which his wife had placed herself durii^ his exile, had 
greatly contributed to his ultimate success. Indeed, the feminine help- 
lessness of Elizabeth Woodville, and the passive resignation with which 
she endured the evils and inconveniences of the sanctuary-house in the 
hour of maternal weakness and agony, had created for her a tender re- 
gard throughout the realm, that actually did more benefit to the cause 
of York than the indomitable spirit of Margaret of Anjou effected for 
the opposite party. Wonder and affection were awakened for Elizabeth, 
and, during the winter of 1470-1, tidings of the queen’s proceedings in 
sanctuary were the favourite gossip of the matrons of London. Edward IV . 
bestowed princely rewards on those humble friends^ who had aided “his 
Elizabeth,” as he calls her, in that fearful crisis. Ho ixjnsioned Margaret 
Cobb with 12?. per annum. Dr. Serigo with 40?. ; and likewise rewarded 
butcher Gould, by leave to load a royal ship with* hides and tallow, 
r Holinshod. ^ Foedora. 

c:: 
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Abbot Thomas Milling, the queen’s benefaotor in sanctuary, the king 
called to his privy council, and finally confinned bis election to the 
bishopric of Hereford. 


CHAPTEK II. 

Elizabeth’s court is described by an eye-witness, who tvas her guest 
both at Windsor and Westminster in 1472. He was Louis of IJruges, 
lord of Grauthusc, goveraor of Holland, who had hospitably received 
Edward when he fled in the preceding year from England, and landed 
with a few friends at Sluys, ^ the most distressed company of creatures,” 
as Gomines affirms, “ that ever was seen for Edward had pawned his 
military cloak, lin^ with marten fur, to pay the master of his ship, 
and was put on shore in his waistcoat. The lord of Grauthuse received 
him, and fed and clothed him, and lent him money and ships, without 
which he would never have been restored to his wife and country. 
After his restoration Edward invited his benefactor to England, in order 
to testify his gratitude, and introduce him to Elizabeth. When the 
lord of Grauthuse came to Windsor,^ my lord Hastings received him, 
and led him' to the faf side of the quadrant (the quadrangle of Windsor- 
castle), to three chambers, where the king was then with the queen. 
These apartments were ivery rich'iy hung with cloth of gold arras ; and 
when he had spoken with the king, who presented him to the queen’s 
grace, they then ordered the lord chamberlain Hastings to conduct him 
to his chamber, where supper was ready for him.” 

After his refreshment, the king had him brought immediately to the 
queen’s 6wn withdrawing room, where she and her ladies were playing 
at tlic martcaux, a game with balls like marbles ; and some of her ladies 
were playing at closheys [nine-pins] of ivory, which sight was full 
pleasant. Also king Edward danced with my lady Elizabeth, his eldest 
daughter. In the *moming, when matins were done, the king heard 
in his own chapel [that of St. George, at Windsor-castle] Our Lady 
mass, which was most melodiously snng. After mass, king Edward 
gave his guest a cup of gold, garnished with pearl. In the cup was 
a great piece of unicorn’s horn, to estimation seven inches in 
compass ; and on the cover of the cup a great sapphire. Then the king 
came into the quadrant. My lord prince also, home by his chamberlain, 
master Vaughan, bade the lord Grauthuse welcome.” The innocent little 
prince was then only eighteen months old. “ Then the king took his 
guest into the little park, where they had great sport ; and there the 
king made him ride on his own horse, a right fair hobby, which the king 


1 Narrative of Louis of Bruges. Lord Grauthuse : edited by Sir F. Madiicn. Arclucologia. 
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gave him.. The kin^B dinner was in the lodge in Windsor-park. After 
dinner, the king showed his guest his garden and vineyard of pleasure. 
Then the queen did ordain a grand banquet in her own apartments, at 
which king Edward, her eldest dau^ter, the duchess of Exeter, the 
lady Eivers, and the lord of Grauthuse all sat with her at one mess ; and 
at another table sat the duke of BuckinghanS, my lady his wife, sister 
td the queen, my lord Hastings, chamberlain to the king, my lord 
Berners, chamberlain to the queen, the son of lord Grauthuse, and 
qnaster George Barthe, secretary to the duke of Burgundy. There was 
a sidostable, at which sat a great view of ladies, all on one side of the 
room. Also on one side of the outer chamber sat the queen’s gentle- 
women. And when they had supped, my lady Elizabeth, tl)p queen’s 
eldest daughter, danced with the duke of Buckingham, her aunt’s hus- 
band.” It appears to have been the court etiquette, that this young 
princess, then but six years old, should only dance with her father or 
uncles. 

^ Then, about nine of the clock, the king and the queen, with her 
ladies and gentlewomen, brought the lord of Grauthuse to three cham- 
bers of pleasaunce, all hanged with white silk and linen cloth, and all 
the floors covered with carpets. There was ordained a bed for himself, 
of as good down as could be gotten : the sheets of Bennes cloth. Also 
fine festoons ; the counterpane, cloth of gold, furred with ennines. The 
tester and ceiUr also shining cloth of ^old, the curtains of white sarce- 
net ; as for his head-suit and pillows, they w«re of the queen’s own 
ordering. Iii the second chamber was likewise another state-bed, all 
white. Also in the chamber was made a couch mth feather beds, and 
hanged above like a tent, knit likq a net ; and there was a cupboard. In 
the third chamber was ordained a bayne [bath] or two, which were 
covered with tents of white cloth.” Gould the present age offer a mor j 
luxurious or elegant arrangement in a suite of sleeping-rooms, than in 
those provided by Elizabeth for her husband’s friend ? 

And when the queen, with all her ladies, had showed him these 
rooms, the queen, with the king and attendants, turned again to their 
own chambers, and left the said lord Grauthuse there with the lord 
chamberlain Hastings, which despoiled him [helped him undress], and 
they both went together to the bath. And when they had been in their 
baths as long os was their pleasure, they had green ginger, divers syrups, 
comfits, and ipocras served by the order of the ^i\een. And in the 
morning he took* his cup with the king and queen, and returned to 
Westminster again. And on St. Edward’s-day, 13th of October, king 
Edward kept his royal state at Westminster-imlace. In the forenoon 
be came into the parliament in his robes, on his head a cap of main- 
tenance, and sat in his most royal majesty, having before him his lords 
spiritual and temporal. Then the speaker of the common parliament, 
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named William Allingtcm, declared before the king ^and bis nobles the 
intent and desire of bis commons, especially in * their commendation of 
the womanly behaviour and great constancy of his queen when he was 
beyond sea : also the great joy and surety of this land in the birth of the 
prince ; and the great kindness and humanity of the lord Grauthuse, 
then present, shown to the king when.in Holland.’ ” Grauthuse was 
then, with all due ceremony, created earl of Winchester — Occleve, ftie 
poet, reading aloud his lettors-patent. Then the king went into the 
white-l^all, whither came the queen crowned ; also the prince in his rohefe 
of state, home after the queen in the arms of his chamberlain, •master 
Vaughan. And thus the queen, and the king, with the little prince car- 
ried afteir thern, proceeded into the abbey-church, and so up to the shrine 
of St. Edward, where they offered. Then the king turned down into the 
choir, where he sat in his throne. The new earl of Winchester bare his 
sword unto the time they went to dinner. As a finale to the entertain- 
ments, king 'Edward created a king-at-arms, baptizing him Guienne.’* 
Norroy was forced to proclaim the largess of the new earl of Winchester, 
since ‘‘ master Garter had an impediment in his tongue,” — a circura- 
stanee afibrding much mirth to the king. A voide of light refreshments 
was then served to the king, and the lord of Grauthuse made his 
The meal now called tea was, at this era, termed a voide,” as it was 
considered me dismisoal of the company ; it was served on a tray, ever 
since called " a voider.” , 

The queen’s visit to Oxford was long remembered there. She arrived 
from Woodstock after sunset with the king, her mother, and the duchess 
of Sufiblk ; they entered Oxford with a great crowd of people running 
before the royal charrettes^ bearing torches. The queen’s brother, Lionel 
Woodvillc, the new chancellor, received and 'harangued the royal party, 
tarried till after dinner the next day. King Edward viewed the 
new buildings of Magdalen, and made an oration in praise of Oxford, 
declaring he had sent his nephews, the sons of the duchess of Sufiblk, 
to be educated there, as a proof of his esteem. The queen’s mother, the 
duchess of Bedford, died not long after the visit to Oxford. 

The espousals of young Richard, duke of York, with Anne Mowbray, 
the infant heiress of the Duchy of Norfolk, took place at St. Stephen’s 
chapel, Westminster, January, 1477, Which was splendidly hung with 
arras of gold on this occasion. The king, the young prince of Wales, 
the three princesseSi Elizabeth, Mary, and Cicely, were present; the 
queen led the little bridegroom, who was not five,* and her brother, 
earl Rivers, led the baby bride, scarcely three years old. They after- 
wards all partook of a rich banquet, laid out in the Painted-chamber. 
The innocent and ill-fated children then married, verified the old 
English proverb, which says. 

Early wed, early dead." 
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Soon after this infant marriage, all England was startled by the straugu 
circumstances attending the death of the duke of Clarence. 

Edward IV., though deeply stained with bloodshed in war and martial 
executions, was, in the earlier periods of his life, susceptible of the ten- 
derest feelings of natural affection and disinterested love : he had acted 
the part of a kind parent to his fathejc’s unprotected younger children.^ 
Clarence was not more than twelve years old at the battle of Towton ; 
n is therefore evident that he^owed his high station wholly to the valiant 
arm of his elder brother. The best feelings of Edward were outraged 
by tiie unprovoked revolt of Clarence, nor did his return to allegiance, 
prompted as it was by the most sordid motives, raise him in his brother’s 
esteem, Edward possessed, in an exaggerated degree, the revengeful 
spirit of the royal line of Plantagenet. Ho shall repent it, through 
every vein of his hearty” was his usual expression if any one Crossed his 
will ; and he too often kept his word. But if the misdeeds of a brother 
be had once so fondly loved were not likely to be forgiven by Edward, 
they were still less likely to be forgotten by the queen, who bad been 
cruelly injured by Clarence. Her beloved father and her brother had 
been put to death in his name ; her brother Anthony, the pride of 
English chivalry, had narrowly escaped a similar fate : moreover, her 
mother had been accused of sorcery by the Clarence party. 

Clarence was exasperated because the queen opposed his endeavour to 
obtain the hand of l^ry of Burgundy in a secoi^d marriage, yet his grief 
at the loss of his wife, Isabel of Warwick*, had almost unsettled bis 
reason, and he had ill^ally put one of her attendants to death, whom he 
accused of poisoning her. Ho muttered imputations of sorcery against 
the queen, in which he implicated king Edward.^ The queen was at 
Windsor with her royal lord w^jen the news was brought him that his 
brother Clarence, after sitting at the council-board for many days dog- 
gedly silent, with folded arms, bad one morning unshed into the council- 
room,* and uttered most disrespectful words against the queen and his 
royal person, concerning the deaths of his friends Burdett and Stacy. 
The comments of the queen did not soothe Edward’s mind, who hurried 
to Westminster, and the arrest, arraignment, and sentence of the uii- 
happy Clarence soon followed. He was condemned to death, but the 
king demurred on his public execution. Clarence had, since the death 
of his beloved Isabel, desperately given himself over to. intemperance, 
in order to drown the 'pexDB of thought. In his dismal prison of the 
Bowyer Tower a butt of malmsey was introduced, and he was found 
dead, with hiS head hanging over the butt, the night after be had 
offered his mass-penny at the chapel within the Tower. Probably Cla- 
rence was the victim of bis own frailty. He was beset with temptation ; 
despair, loneliness, a vexed conscience, the habit of driiikiug, and a flow- 

^ Fenn's Paston Papers. ^ Parliamentary Bolls. 
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ing butt of his favourite nectar at his elbow, left little trouble either to 
assassins or executioners. The partisans of the queen and the duke of 
^Gloucester mutually recriminated his death on each other. Gloucester 
was certainly absent from the scene of action, residing in the north. 
On the St. George’s day succeeding this grotesque but horrible tragedy, 
the festival of the Garter was celebrated with more than usual pomp ; the 
queen took a decided part in it^ and wore.,the robes as chief lady of tl|p 
order. The queen kept up a correspondence by letter with the duchess of 
Burgundy, with the ambitious hope of obtaining the hand of Mary of^ 
Burgundy for her brother, lord Bivers. When the duchess visited the* 
court of England in August, 1480, the queen’s youngest broth^. Sir 
Edward Woodville, was sent with a fleet to escort her. The duchess 
sojoumedcat Cold-harbour, the city residence which had lately belonged 
to her deceased brother Clarence. Among other gifts, she was presented 
at her departure with a magnificent side-saddle.^ 

The queen’s accomplished brother, lord Bivers, continued his patron- 
age to the infant art of printing. In the archbishop of Canterbury’s 
library there is an illuminated MS., representing earl Bivers introducing 
his printer, Caxton, and a book, to king Edward and queen Elizabeth, 
who are seated in state, with their son the prince of Wales standing 
between them. The prince is very lovely, with flowing curls. The 
pride of Elizi^th Woodville was inflated excessively by the engagement 
which the king of France had made for his son with her eldest daughter 
Elizabeth. Bhe did not 8ufliciep4ly calculate that it was the dread 
of her warlike husbanefs arms which had occasioned the alliance, 
rather than any regard for her on the part of Louis XI. Elizabeth 
positively degraded her young princess by the impolitic parade she made 
regarding these expectations, and, withal, perpetually importuned 
tlie crafty French king to know when she should send him ‘*hcr 
dauphiness.”* 

The last years of king Edward’s life were passed in repose and luxury, 
which had most fatal eflects on his health. He had long given the 
queen’s place in his aflections to his beautiful mistress, Jane Shore, a 
goldsmith’s wife in the city, whom he had seduced from her duty. The 
death of Edward IV. is said to have been hurried by the pain of mind 
he felt at the conduct of Louis XI., who broke the engagement he had 
made to marry the dauphin to the princess Elizabeth of York, but an 
intermittent fever was the immediate cause of his death. When expir- 
ing, he made his favourites, Stanley and Hastings, vow reconciliation 
with the queen and her family ; and, propped with pillows, the dying 
monarch exhorted them to protect his young sons. He died with great 
professions of penitence, at the early age of forty-two. If the king left 

> Waidrobe accounts of Edward IV^ edited by Sir Harris Nioolaa 
* M.4af ichelet) History of France ; and Coniines. 
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any directions for the government of his kingdom during his son’s mino- 
rity, they were not acted upon, for no will .of his is extant, save one 
made at the time of his invasion of France. Excepting the control'^ 
of the marriages of his dau^ters, this document gave no authority to 
the queen,' though it secures to her, with many affectionate expres- 
sions, all the furniture, jewels, and other movables she had used at 
various places, and the possession of her dower, which had been, un- 
fortunately for her, settled from the confiscated possessions of the house 
jpf Lancaster. 

Edward expired at Westminster, April 9th, 1483. On the day of 
his death liis body, with the face, arms, and breast uncovered, was laid 
out 8h a board for nine hours, and all the nobility, and the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London, sent for to recognise it, and testify that he was 
really dead. Afterwards he was robed and clad royally: the whole 
l^alter was read over the body, and it was watched by bannerets and 
knights, in long black gowns and hoods. At the mass of requiem, the 
queen’s chamberlain, lord Dacre, offered for her. Her son, the marquess 
of Dorset, g,nd lord Hastings, took distinguished parts at the funeral ; * 
but the earl of Lincoln, son of the duchess of Suffolk, Edward lY.’s 
sister, attended as chief mourner at his uncle’s burial. The royal corpse 
was ^ally taken by water to Windier, and interred with great pomp in 
the beautiful chapel of St. George. ^ 

Skelton, laureate of Henry VII. and Henry VJII. has made Edward 
IV. the subject of a poem, which probably first brought him into notice 
at the court of Elizabeth of York, daughter td the deceased monarch. 
The verses are cast as if king Edward himself thus spoke : — 

*• I made the Tower strong, I'wfst not why, — 

Knew not for whom !• 1 purchased Tattersal ; * 

1 strengthened Dover on the mountain high. 

And London 1 convoked to fortify her waU; 

I mode Nottingham a palace-royal, 

W indsor, Elthom, and many other mo ; 

Yet at the last I went from them all, 

At ecce nunc inpulvere dormio ! 

Where is now my conquest and royal array ? 

Where he my coursers and my Worses high ? 

Where is my mirth, my solace, and my play ? 

As vanity is nought, aU is wandered away I" 

1'Len, addressing his widowed queen by the familiar name which tradi- 
tion says he was accustomed to use, Edward is supposed to say, — 

Oh lady Bessee 1 long for me ye may call, 

* For 1 am departed until the doomsday ; 

But love yo that Lord who is sovereign of alL** . 

Elizabeth was left, in reality, far more desolate and unprotected in 


1 Exoerpta Historica. 
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her second thjin in her first widowhood. The young king was pursuing 
^his studies at Ludlow-castle, and presiding over his principality of 
Wales, under the care of his accomplished uncle, Bivers, and the 
guardianship of his faithful chamberlain, Vaughan, the same person who 
carried him in his arms after the queen and his royal father, on all 
public occasions, when the little prince was a lovely babe of eighteen 
months old. • 

Elizabeth sat at the first council after the death of her husband, and 
proposed that the young king should be escorted to London by a- 
powerful army. Fatally for himself and his royal master’s children, 
jealousy of the Woodvilles prompted Hastings to contradict this pnident 
measure. He asked her, insolently, " Against whom the young so vc^ign 
was to fee defended? Who were his foes? Kot his valiant uncle 
Gloucester! Not Stanley, or himself 1 Was not this proposed force 
rather destined to confirm the power of her kindred, and enable them 
to violate the oaths of amity they had so lately sworn by the death-bed 
of their royal master ?” He finished by avowing ** that he would retire 
from court, if the young king were brought to London sujyounded by 
soldiers.” Thus taunted, the hapless Elizabeth gave up, with tears, the 
precautionary measures her maternal instinct had dictated ; the neces- 
sity for which not a soul in that in£3.tuated council foreboded but herself, 
and even she was not aware of her real enemy. The turbulent and 
[lowerful aristocracy, %t the head of whom was Hastings, and who had 
ever opposed her family, were the persons she evidently dreaded. The 
duke of Gloucester had been very little at court since the restoration, 
and never yet had entered into angry collision with the Woodvilles. 
Ho was now absent at his government of the Scottish borders. When 
he heard of the death of the king, he Immediately caused Edward V. to 
be proclaimed at York, and wrote a letter of condolence ^ to the queen, 
so full of deference, kindness, and submission, that Elizabeth thought 
she should have a most complying friend in the first prince of the blood. 
So the council commanded earl Bivers to bring up the young king, with- 
out the militia of the Welsh border,— those hardy soldiers who had more 
than once turned the scale of conquest in favour of York ; and if they 
had now been headed by the valiant Bivers, would have ensured the 
safety of Edward Y. 

Astounding tidings were brought to the queen, at midnight, on the 
3rd of May, that the duke of Gloucester, marching with his Cavalry 
from the north, joined by the duke of Buckingham and his feudal array, had 
intercepted the young king on his progress to London, had seized his 
person, and arrested earl Bivers and loi^ Bichard Gray on the 29th of April. 
Elizabeth then bitterly bewailed the time that she was persuaded from 
calling out the militia to guard Edward V. on his journey. In that 

.lOarto. HalL 
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moment of agony she, however, remembered, that while she could keep 
her second son in safety, the life of the young king was secure. “ There- 
fore,'’ says Hall, “ she took her young son, the duke of York, and her 
daughters, and went out of the palace of Westminster into the Sanctuary, 
and there lodged in the abbot’s place ; and she, and all her children and 
company, were registered as sanctuary persons.” Dorset, the queens’ 
eldest son, directly he heard hf the arrest of his brother, weakly forsook 
his important trust as constable of the Tower, and came into the sanc- 
tuary to his mother. Before day broke, the lord chancellor, Rother- 
ham; archbishop of York, who lived in York-plaoe, beside Westminster- 
abbey, having received the news of the duke of Gloucester’s proceedings, 
called up his servants, and took with him \^e great seal, and went to the 
queen, about whom he found much heaviness, rumble, haste, a&d business 
with conveyance of her [household] stuff into sanctuary. Every 
man was busy to carry, bear, and convey stuff, chests, and iardels 
[packages] ; no man was unoccupied, and some walked off with more 
than they were directed, to other places. The queen sat alow [below] 
on the rushes in dismay.” Another chronicler adds to this picturesque 
description, “that her long fair hair, so renowned for its beauty, escaped 
from its confinement, and strcamii^ over her person, swept on the 
ground — a strange contrast with the rigid etiquette of royal widows’ 
costume, which commanded not only that such profusion of glittering 
tresses should be hid under hood and veil, but* that even the queen’s 
forehead should be covered with a Vhite Outlet, and her chin, to the 
upper lip, with a piece of lawn called a barb. The faithful archbishop 
informed the sorrowing queen of a cheering message, “ sent him by lord 
Hastings in the night. * Ah, woe worth him !’ replied Elizabeth, * for 
it is he that goeth about to destroy me and my blood.’ — * Madame,’ said 
the archbishop, * be of good comfort; I assure you, if they crown any 
other* king than your eldest son, whom they have with them, we will 
on the morrow crown his brother, whom you have with you hera And 
here is the Great Seal, which in likewise as your noble husband 
gave it to me, so I deliver it to you for the use of your son.’ And 
therewith he delivered it to the queen, and departed from her in the 
dawning of day ; and when he opened his window, and looked forth on 
the Thames, he saw the river covered with boats full of the duke of 
Gloucester’s servants, watching that no one might go to the queen’s 
asylum.” ^ Sir Thomas More (and he ought to be good authority tov 
anything relating to chancellors’ seals) afSrms, that the archbishop, 
alarmed at the step ho -had taken, went afterwards to Elizabeth, then in 
sanctuary, and persuaded her to return the Great Seal ; but Gloucester 
never forgave him for its original surrender. 

The apartments of the abbot of Westminster arc nearly in the same 
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state, at the present hour, as when they received Elizabeth and her 
train of young princesses. The noble hall, now used as a dining-room 
for the students of Westminster-school, was, doubtless, the place where 
Elizabeth seated herself in her despair, ** aJUm on the rushes, all desolate 
and dismayed still maybe seen the circular hearth in the midst of the 
hall, and the remains of a louvre in the roof, at which such portions of 
smoke as chose to leave the room departed But the merry month of 
May was entered when Elizabeth took refuge there, and round about 
the hearth were arranged branches and flowers, while the stone-floor was 
strewn with green rushes. At the end of the wall is oak panelling, 
latticed at top, with doors leading by winding stone-stairs to the most 
curious nest of little rooms that the eye of antiquary ever looked upon. 
These were, and still are, the private apartments of one of the dignitaries 
of the abbey, where all offices of buttery, kitchen, and laundry are per- 
formed under many a quaint gothic arch, in some places (even at present) 
rich with antique corbel and foliage. This ranges so interesting as a 
specimen of the domestic usages of the middle ages, terminates in the 
abbot’s own private sitting-room, which yet looks down on his little 
quiet flower-garden. Nor must the passage be forgotten leading from 
this room to the corridor, furnished with lattices, still remaining, where 
the abbot might, unseen, be witness of the conduct of his monks in the 
great hall beldw. Conpnunicating with these are the state-apartments 
of the royal abbey, larger in dimensions and more costly in ornament, 
richly dight, with painted glass and fluted oak panelling. Among these 
may be especially noted one called the organ-room, likewise the ante- 
chamber to the great Jerusalem-chamber ; which last was the abbot’s 
state reception-room, and retains to thig day, with its gothic-window of 
painted glass, of exquisite workmanship, its curious tapestry and fine 
original oil portrait of Kichard II.^ 

Such are the principal features of the dwelling, whose monastic, seclu- 
sion was once broken by the mournful plaints of the widowed queen, or 
echoed to the still more unwonted sounds of infant voices ; for, with the 
exception of the two beautiful and womanly maidens, Elizabeth and 
*Gtcely, the royal family were young children. The queen took with her 
into sanctuary Elizabeth, seventeen years old at this time, afterwards 
married to Henry VII. The next princess, Mary, had died at Greenwich, 
a twelvemonth before this calamitous period. Cicely, whom Hall calls 
^^less fortunate than fair,” was in her fifteenth year : she afterwards 
married lord Welles. These three princesses had been the companions of 
their mother in their infancy, when she had formerly sought sanctuary. 
Bicjiard, duke of York, bom at Shrewsbury in 1472, was at this time 
eleven years old. Anne, bom in 1474, after the date of her father’s 

1 The authors of this wofk are indebted for tne examination of the secluded portions cf 
Westminster-abbey to the courteous permission of the Kev. Henry hlilnmn. 
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•will (in which only the eldest daughters are nanicd)| was about eight 
years old. Katherine, born at Eltham, about August, 1479, then between 
three and four years old : she afterwards married the heir of Devon- 
shire. . Bridget, born at Eltham, 1480, November 20lh, then only in 
her third year; she was devoted to the convent from her birth, and was 
professed a nun at Dartford. 

The queen had, in council, appointed May 4th for her son’s corona- 
.tion ; his false uncle, however, did not bring him to London till that 
•day. Edward V. then entered the city, surrounded by ofiScers of the 
duket)f Gloucester's retinue, who were all in deep mourning for the 
death of the late monarch. At the head of this jiosse rode Gloucester 
himself, habited in black, with his cap in his hand, oft-times bowing low, 
ancl pointing out his nephew (who wore the royal mantle •of purple 
velvet) to the homage of the citizens. Edward V. was at first lodged 
at the bishop of Ely’s palace but as the good bishop (in common with 
all the high clergy) was faithful to the heirs of Edward IV., the young 
king was transferred to the regal apartments in the Tower, under pre- 
tence of awaiting his coronation. Gloucester’s next object was to get 
X)ossession of prince Bichard, then safe with the queen. After a long 
and stormy debate between the ecclesiastical and temporal peers 
at a council held in the Star-chamber (close to Elizabeth’s retreat), 
it was decided “ that there might be sanctuary men and women, but as 
children could commit no crime for which an asylum was needed, the 
privileges of sanctuary could not extend to them ; therefore the duke of 
Gloucester, who was now recognises! as lord protector, could jpossess him- 
self of his nephew by force if he pleased.” The archbishop of Canter- 
bury was unwilling that foroe^ should be used, and he went with a 
deputation of the temporal peers, to persuade Elizabeth to surrender her 
son. When they arrived at the Jerusalem-chamber, the archbishop 
urged that the young king required the company of his brother, for ho 
was melancholy without a playfellow.” To this Elizabeth replied, 
** Troweth the protector, — ah I pray God he may prove a protector ! — 
that the king doth lack a playfellow?^ Can none be found to play with 
the king but only his brother, which hath no wish to play because of 
sickness ? as though princes, as young as they be, could not play with- 
out their peers, — or children could not play without their kindred, 
with whom (for the most part) they agree worse than with stran- 
gers T' 

At last she Said, My lord, and aU my lords now present, I will not 
be so suspicious as to mistrust your truths.” Then taking young 
Bichard by the hand, she continued, ** Lo, here is this gentleman, whom 
I doubt not would bo safely kept by me, if I were permitted ; and well 
do 1 know there be some such deadly enemies ^to my blood, that, if 
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they wist wherc^ any lay in their own bodies, they would let it out if . 
they could. The desire of a kingdom knoweth no kindred : brothers 
have been brothers* bane^ and may the nephews be sure of the uncle ? 
Each of these children is safe while they be asunder. Notwithstand- 
ing, I here deliver him, and his brother’s life with him, into your hands, 
and of you I shall require them before God and man. Faithful be ye I 
wot well, and power ye have, if ye list, to keep them safe ; but if yo 
think I fear too much, yet beware ye fear not too little ! And there- 
withal,” continued she, to the child, ‘‘ farewell 1 mine own sweet son. 
God send you good keeping ! Let me kiss you once ere you go, for^God 
knoweth when we shall kiss together again 1” And therewith she 
kissed and blessed him, and turned her back and wept, leaving the poor 
innocent dhild weeping as fast as herself.^ When the archbishop afld 
the deputation of lords had received the young duke, they brought him 
** into the Star-chamber, where the lord protector took him in his arms 
with tiiese words : * Now welcome, my lord, with all my very heart 1* * 
He then brought him to the bishop’s palace at St. Paul’s, and from 
thence honourably through the ciiy to the young king at the Tower, 
out of which they were never seen abroad.” 2 Elizabeth has been 
blamed for yielding up her son to the murderers of her brother Eivers, 
and of her son Bichard Gray ; but it is certain that they were alive, and 
not deemed in<^any danger, at Pontefract. 

Meantime preparations went on, night and day, in the abbey and the 
vicinity for the coronation of Edward V. Even the viands for the 
banquet were bought, which Hall declares were afterwards spoilt and 
thrown away. On the 13th of June, Hichard of Gloucester called a 
coimcil at the Tower, ostensibly to fix the precise time of the coronation, 
but in reality to ascertain which of the lords were in earnest to have 
young Edward for their king. The first attack on Elizabeth took place 
at this council-table, when Gloucester, after finding Hastings incor- 
ruptible in his fealty to the heirs of Edward lY., broke out into a strain 
of invective against him, as leagued with that witch, dame Gray, 
called his brother’s wife, who, in conjunction with Jane Shore, had by 
their sorceries withered his arm.” He showed his arm, which all pre- 
sent well knew had been long in that state. Hastings was about to 
deny any alliance with the queen or with the powers of darkness, when 
he was rudely interrupted, dn^ged forth to the Tower-yard, and 
beheaded, without trial, before Gloucester’s dinner was served. The 
some morning Hastings had exulted much on hearing the report that 
lord Bichazd. Gray, the queen’s son, and earl Bivers, her brother, whom 
he especially hated, had been put to death at Pontefract ; executions 
which in reality did not take place until ten days afterwards. 

'The next blow wq^s the attempt made at St. Paul’s-cross, by Dr. 

1 Sir Thomas More; and Hall. > Ibid. 
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Shaw, to proverthe queen’s marriage invalid and her children illegiti- 
mate. This man, however, overshot his mark, by attacking Cicely of 
York, Richard’s mother. For the duches^f York, always the mortal 
enemy of Elizabeth, was the zealous partizn. of Richard, whose private 
councils were held at Baynard’s Castle, his mother’s London residence. 
Dr. Shaw reaped no fruits but dii^race for his blundering malice. Soon 
afterwards, the faction of the duke of Gloucester presented a petition to 
prevent the crown from falling to the issue of “ the pretended marriage 
•between king Edward and Elizabeth Gray, made without the assent of 
the Ictf ds of the land, and by the sorcery of the said Elizabeth and her 
mother Jaquetta (as the public voice is through the land), privily and 
secretly in a chamber, without proclamation by banns according to the 
laudable custom of the church of England ; the said king Edwrd being 
married and troth-plight a long time before to one Eleanor Butler, 
(laughter to the old earl of Shrewsbury.”^ A forced reoq|j|||(tion of 
Richard as king, in the hall of Crosby-house, his town residence, 
followed the presentation of this petition, and from that day, June 26th, 
the son of Elizabeth Woodville was considered as deposed. The corona- 
tion of Richard 111. took place ten days after. 

Forthwith the two young princes were both shut up, and all their 
people removed but only one, called Black Will, or Will Slaughter, who 
was set to serve them, and four keepers to guard them* The young 
king was heard to say, sighingly, ‘ I would miile uncle would let me 
have my life, though he taketh nay crown.’ After which time tho 
I>rince never tied his points, nor anything attended to himself; but, 
with that young babe his brother, lingered in thought and heaviness till 
the traitorous deed delivered them from wretchedness.” 

During Richard’s progress to the north, in the beginning of August, 
1483, he roused Sir James Tyrell, his master of horse, from his pallet- 
bed in his guard-chamber, one night, at War wick-castle, and sent him to 
destroy tho royal children. Sir Robert Brakenbury refused to co-operate, 
but obeyed the royal mandate to give up the keys of the Tower for one 
night to the usurper’s emissary. “ Then Sir James Tyrell devised that 
the princes should be murdered in bed, to the execution whereof he appro- 
priated Miles Forest, one of their keepers, a fellow flesh-bred in murder ; 
and to him he joined one John Dighton, his own horse-keeper, a big, 
broad, square knave. All their other attendants being removed from them , 
and the harmless children in bed, these men came into their chamber, and 
suddenly lapping them in the clothes, smothered and stifled them till 
thoroughly dead : then laying out their bodies in the bed, they fetched 
*Sir James to see them, who caused the murderers to bury them at the 
stair-foot, deep in the ground, under a heap of stones. Then rode Sir 
James in great haste to king Richard, and showed him the man- 

1 HaU, after Sir T. More. 
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ner of the murder, who gave him great thanks, but allowed not their 
burial in so vile a corner, but would have them buried in conse- 
crated ground. Sir Bobexk Brakenbury’s priest then took them up, 
and where he buried them was never known,^ for he died directly 
afterwards. 

When the news was first brought to the unfortunate queen-mother, 

yet being in the sanctuary, it struck *^to her heart like the sharp 
dart of death: she was so suddenly amazed, that she swooned and 
fell to the ground, and there lay in great agony, yet like to a dead corpse. ' 
And after she was revived and came to her memory again, she wept and 
sobbed, and with pitiful screeches filled the whole mansion. Pier breast 
she beat, her fair hair she tare and pulled in pieces, and calling by name 
her sweeif babes, accounted herself mad when she delivered her younger 
son out {^sanctuary, for his uncle to put him to death. After long lamen- 
tation, Ip kneeled down and cried to God to take vengeance, * who,’ she 
said, ‘ she nothing doubted would remember it ;* and when, in a few 
months, Eichard unexpectedly lost his only son, the child for whoso 
advancement he had steeped his soul iti crime, Englishmen declared that 
the imprecations of the agonized mother had been heard.” ^ 

The wretched queen’s health sank under the load of intense anguish 
inflicted by these murders, which had been preceded by the illegal 
execution of ker son, lord Eichard Gray, and of her chivalric brother, at 
Pontefract. She was Visited in sanctuary by a priest-physician. Dr. 
Lewis,® who likewise atjtended Margaret Beaufort, mother to Henry 
Tudor, earl of Eichmond, then an exile in Bretagne. The plan of 
uniting the princess Elizabeth to this last scion of the house of Lan- 
caster, was first suggested to the desolate queen by Dr. Lewis. She 
eagerly embraced the proposition, and^the good physician becoming, by 
means of daily visits, the medium of negotiation between the two 
mothers, the queen finally agreed to recognise Henry Tudor as king of 
England, if he were able to dispossess the usurper and obtain the hand 
of her daughter. Buckingham, having been disgusted by Eichard, liis 
partner in crime, rose in arms. The queen’s son, Dorset (who had 
escaped out of sanctuary by the agency of his friend Level, one of the 
tyrant’s ministers), raised an insurrection in Yorkshire with the queen’s 
brother. Sir Edward Woodville but, on Buckingham’s defeat, fled to 
Pans, where he continued the treaty for the marriage of his half sister 
the princess-royal, and Henry Tudor, grandson to queen Katherine and 
Owen Tudor. 

1 Sir Thomas More bus followed the depo- ^ This dreadfiil scene isnotrd by Sir lliomas* 
sition of the criminals who perpetrated the More as happening during Richard Il£/s ab- 
dark deed. Tyrell was condemned so late sence at York, where he was re-crowned In 
as 1499, for some minor Yorkist plot, and September, 1483. 
gave this information before his execution in « HalL 
1602. 
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After the utter failure of Buckingham’s insurrection, Elizabeth was 
reduced to despair, and finally forced to leave sanctuary, and sur- 
render herself and daughters into the hands of the usurper, March 
1484. For this step she has been blamed severely by those who have 
not taken a clear and close view of the difiSculties of her situation. She 
liad probably, in the course of ten months, exhausted her own means, 
and tired the hospitality of tlfe monks at Westminster. Moreover^ 
though the king could not lawfully Infringe the liberties of sanctuary’ 
l^e could cut off supplies of food, and starve out the inmates, for he 
kept a guard round the abbey. To use the words of a contemporary, — 

During the queen's stay at Westminster-abbey, the church and monas- 
tery were enclosed like a camp, and strictly guarded by soldiers under 
one Nesfield -; and none were suffered to go in or out without '^especial 
warrant, lest, as Richard IIL feared, the lorincesses should be conveyed 
away by sea.”^ Notwithstanding this terrible restraint, Elizabeth 
MOidd not leave her retreat without exacting from Bichard a solemn 
oath, guaranteeing the safety of her children, which the usurper took in 
the presence of the lord mayor and aldermen, as well as the lords of 
the council. The terms of Elizabeth’s surrender are peculiarly bitter ; 
for it is evident that she and her daughters not only descended into the 
rank of mere ’^nvate gentlewomen, but she herself was held in personal 
restraint, since the annuity of seven hundred marks allotted by act of 
parliament for her subsistence, was to be paid, no£ to her,, but to John 
Nesfield, squire of the body to king Bicfiiard, fqr the finding, exhibi- 
tion. and attendance of dame Elizabeth Gray (late calling herself queen 
of England).'’^ Thus Elizabeth had not a servant she could call her 
own, for this myrmidon of king Richard’s was to find her, not only 
witi) food and clothes, but attendance. 

After leaving sanctuary, some obscure apartments in the palace of 
Westminster are supposed to have been the place of her abode. From 
thence she wrote to her son Dorset at Paris to put an end immediately 
to the treaty of marriage between Henry Tudor and the princess Eliza- 
beth, and to return to her. The parties who had projected the marriage 
were struck with consternation, and greatly incensed at the queen’s 
conduct ; but these steps were the evident result of the personal re- 
straint she was then enduring. If Bidaard HI. chose to court her 
daughter as his wife, queen Elizabeth ought to be acquitted of blame ; 
for it is evident, that if she had been as yielding in the matter as 
commonly supposed, she would not have been under the control of John 
Nesfield. 

The successful termination of the expedition undertaken by the earl 
of Richmond, to obtain his promised bride and the crown of England, at 
once avenged the widowed queen and her family on the usurper, and 

» Kuineld to the same as Nesfield in the Farliomentaiy Htotoiy. ** Purllamentaiy Bolli. 
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restored her to liberty; Instead of abiding under the despotic control of 
the royal hunchback’s man-at-arms, the queen made joyful preparation 
to receive her eldest daughter, who was brought to her at Westminster 
from Sheriff-Hutton with honour, attended by a great company of noble 
ladies.^* Queen Elizabeth had the care of her daughter till the January 
following the battle of Bosworth, when she saw her united in marriage 
to Henry of Richmond, the acknowledgdfl king of England, 

One of Henry VII/s first acts was to invest the mother of his queen 
with the privileges and state befitting her rank as the widow of ap 
English sovereign. She had never been recognised as qucen-df^wager, 
excepting in the few wrangling privy councils that intervened between 
the death of her husband and her retreat into the abbey of Westminster, 
and eveft during these, her advice had been disregarded, and her orders 
defied; therefore to 'Henry VII., her son-in-law, she owed the first 
regular, recognition of her rights as widow of an English sovereign. 
Unfortunately Elizabeth had not been dowered on the lands anciently 
ppropriated to the queens of England, but on those of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which Henry VII. claimed as heir of John of Gaunt. How- 
ever, a mouth after the marriage of her daughter to Henry VII. the 
queen-dowager received possession of some of the dower-palaces, among 
which Waltham, Famham, Mmshbbury, and Baddow may be noted.^ 
Henry likewise adds a pension of 1022. per annum, from his revenues. 
The scandalous entnes on the Parliamentary rolls, whereby die was 
deprived of her dowes in the preceding reign, were ordered by the 
judges to be burnt, their first lines only being read, because from their 
falseness and shamefulness they were only deserving of utter oblivion.” 

Although so much has been said in history regarding Henry VII.’s 
persecution of his mother-in-law, this, the only public act passed regard- 
ing her which appears on the rolls, is marked with delicacy and respect. 
If she were deprived of her rights and property once more, no evidence 
exists of the fact, excepting mere assertion. Nor are assertions, even of 
contemporaries, to be credited without confirmatory documents at any 
era, when a country was divided into factions furious as those which 
kept the reign of Henry VII. in continual ferment. It is possible that 
Henry VII, personally disliked his mother-in-law ; and in this he was 
by no means singular, for there never was a woman who contrived to 
make more jiersonal enemies ; but that he ever deprived her of either 
property or dignity, remains yet to be proved. This queen had passed 
through a series of calamities sufficient to wean the most frivolous 
person from pleasure and pageantry ; she had to mourn the untimely 
deaths of three murdered sons, and she had four daughters wholly desti- 
tute, and dependent on her for their support ; it can therefore scarcely 
be matter of surppse that, in the decline of life, she seldom shared in 
^ Lord Bacon’s Life of Hemy VII., p. 2. ^ Elizabeth of Yorli; by Sir Harris Hicolos. 
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the gaieties of her daughter’s court. Nevertheless, she appeared there 
frequently enough to invalidate the oft-repeated assertion that sh^ fell 
into disgrace with the king for encouraging the rehellions of the earl of 
Lincoln and Lambert Simnel. Was such conduct possible ? The earl 
of Lincoln had been proclaimed heir to the throne by Richard 111. and 
as‘ such, was the supplanter of all her children ; and Lambert Si’mnel 
represented a youth who was the son of Clarence, her enemy, and the 
grandson of the mighty earl of Warwick,^ the sworn foe of all the house 
J>f Woodville. However, at the very time she is declared to be in 
disgraqp for such unnatural partiality, she was chosen by the king, in 
preference to his own. beloved mother, as sponsor to his dearly prized 
heir, prince Arthur. ‘*On September 20th, 1486, Elizabeth of York, 
gave birth to an heir, and on Sunday following, her mother, tlTe queen- 
dowager, stood godmother to him in Winchester cathedral.” After 
describing the procession, in which the princess Cicely carried the infant, 
the historian adds : — • “ Queen Elizabeth [Wq^villc] was in the 
cathedral, abiding the coining of the prince; she gave a rich cup of 
gold, covered, which was borne by Sir Davy Owen. The earl of Derby 
gave a gold salt, and the lord Maltravers gave a coffer of gold ; these 
standing with the queen as sponsors.’’ * Soon afterwards Henry V 11. 
sought to strengthen his interest in Scotland, by negotiating a marriage 
between James 111. and his mother-in-law, a husband certninly young 
enough to he her son ; yet his violent death alono prevented hgr from 
wearing the crown-matrimonial of Scotland— %when she would have 
been placed in a situation to injure her son-in-law, if such bad been 
her wish. 

The queen-consort had taken to her chamber, previously to her 
accouchement in the close of the year 1489, when her mother, queen 
Elizabeth Woodville, received the French ambassador ^ in great state^ 
assisted by Margaret, the king’s mother. The next year, Henry Vli. 
presented his mother-in-law with an annuijiy of 400t No suri’ender o'* 
lands of equal value has yet been discovered ; yet, strange to say, 
historians declare that she was stripped of everything, because about this 
time she retired into the convent of Bermondsey. Here she had every 
right to he, not as a prisoner, hut as a cherished and highly honoured 
inmate ; for the prior and monks of Bermondsey were solemnly bound, 
by the deeds of their charter, to find hospitality for the representatives 
of their great founder, Clare earl of Gloucester, in the state-rooms of the 
convent.* Now Edward IV. was heir to the Clares, and Elizabeth^ 
queen-dowager, had every right, as his widow, to appropriate the apart- 
ments expressly reserved for the use of the founder. She Lad a right 

I The existence of the young earl of War- * Lelandl Collectanea, 
wick was a profound court-secret, till the im- » Ibid. 

posture of Lumbert Simnel obliged Henry VU. * Aunales Abbatasdo Bermondsey, 

to show the real person to the public. 
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of propcrty thero ; and as it was the custom in the middle ages for 
rnyat persons to seek monastic seclusion when health declined, not only 
lor devotional purposes, but for medical advice, where could Elizabeth 
better retire, than to a convent bound by its charter to receive her ? 
Eighteen months after she was seized with a fatal illness at Bermondsey, 
and, on her death-bed, dictated the following will : — 

** In the name of God, &c., 10th A^iHl, 1492, 1, Elizabeth, by tho 
grace of God queen of England, late wife to tho most victorious prince 
of blessed memory, Edward IV. Item, I bequeath my body to bet 
buried with the body of my lord at Windsor, without pompous ^ inter- 
ring or costly expenses done thereabout. Item, Whereas I have no 
worldly goods to do the queen’s grace, my dearest daughter, a pleasure 
with, neuher to reward any of my children according to my heart and 
mind, I beseech God Almighty to bless her grace, with all her noble 
issue ; and, with as good a heart and mind as may be, 1 give her grace 
my blessing, and all the aforesaid my children. Item, I will that such 
small stuff and goods that I have be disposed truly in the contentation 
of my debts, and for the health of my soul, as far as they will extend. 
Item, That if any of my blood will wish to have any of my said stufl^ 
to me pertaining, I will they have the preferment before all others. 
And of this my present testament I make and ordain my executors— 
that is to isay, John Ingilby, prior of the Charter-house of Shone, 
William Sutton and ^jthomas Brent, doctors. And I beseech my said 
-clearest daughter, the queen’s gr^, and my son, Thomas marquis of 
Dorset, to put their good wills and help for the performance of this my 
testament. In witness whereof to this my testament, these witnesses — 
John, abbot of Bermondsey, and Benedict Gun, doctor of physic.” 

The daughters of Elizabeth attended her death-bed, and paid her 
.affectionate attention ; the queen alone was prevented, having taken to 
her chamber preparatory to the birth of the princess Margaret. Eliza- 
beth died the Friday before Whitsuntide, and as she expressed an earnest 
wish for speedy and private burial, her funeral took place on Whit- 
tSunday, 1492. Her will shows that idie died destitute of personal 
property ; but that is no proof of previous persecution, since several of 
our queens, who were possessed of the undivided dower appanage, and 
whose children were provided for, died not much ricdxer. Indeed, it 
was not easy, in that era, for persons who had only a life income, to 
invest their savings securely ; therefore they seldom made any. Eliza- 
beth had four daughters wholly dependent on her for support, since the 
calamities of the times had left them portionless ; and after the death 
of their mother, the queen, their sister, was much impoverished by their 
maintenance. The great possessions of the house of York were chiefly 
in tho grasp of the old avaricious duchess Cicely of York, who survived 
her hated daughter-in-law several years. Edward IV . h£^ endowed his 
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proud mother as if she were a queen-dowager ; while his wife was dow- 
ered on property to which he possessed no real title. 

Some discontented Yorkist, who witnessed the parsimonious fxmeral 
of Elizabeth, has described it, and preserved the interesting fact, that 
the only lady who accompanied the corpse of the queen on its passage 
from the river to Windsor-castle, was one mistress Grace, a natural 
daughter of Edward IV.' ‘•On Whit-Sunday, the queen-dowager’s 
corpse was conveyed by water to Windsor, and there privily, through 
^thc little park, conducted into the castle, without any ringing of bells 
or recjpiving of the dean, but only accompanied by the prior of the 
Charter-house, and Dr. Brent, Mr. Haute, and mistress Grace (a bastard 
daughter of king Edward IV.), and no other gentlewoman ; and, as it 
was told to me, the priest of the college received her in ♦he castle 
[Windsor], and so privily, about eleven of the clock, she was buried, 
without any solemn dirge done for her obit. On the morn thither 
came Audley, bishop of Bocliester, to dS the office, but that day 
nothing was done solemnly for her ; saving also a hearse, such as they 
use for the common people, with wooden candlesticks about it, and 
a black [pall] of cloth of gold on it, four candlesticks of silver gilt, 
every one having a taper of no great weight. On the Tuesday hither 
came, by w’ater, king Edward’s three daughters, the lady Anne, the lady 
Katherine, and the lady Bridget [the nun princess] from Hartford, 
accompanied by the marchioness of Dorset, datfghter of the duke oi 
Buckingham, the queen’s niece,^ the daughter of the marquis of 
Dorset ; lady Herbert, also niece to the queen ; dame Katherine Gray ; 
dame Guildford (governess to the children of Elizabeth of York) : 
their gentlewomen walked behind the three daughters of the dead. 
Also that Tuesday came the mafSejuis of Dorset, son to the queen ; the 
earl of Essex, her brother-in-law ; and the viscount Welles, her son-in- 
law. And that night began the dirge. But neither at the dirge were 
the twelve poor men clad in black, but a dozen divers old men,” — that 
is, old men dressed in the many-coloured garments of poverty — “ and 
Uiey held old torches and torches’ ends. And the next morning one 
of the canons, called master Vaughan, sang Our Lady mass, at whicli 
the lord Dorset offered a piece of gold ; he kneeled at the hearse-head. 
The ladies came not to the mass of requiem, and the lords sat about in 
the quire. My lady Anne came to offer the mass-penny, and her officers- 
at-arms went before her : she offered the penny at the head of the queen, 
wherefore she had the carpet and the cushion. And the viscount Welles 
took his (wife’s) offering, and dame Katherine Gray bare the lady Anne’s 
train: every one of the king’s daughters offered. The marquis of 
Dorset offered a piece of gold, and all the lords at their pleasure ; the 
poor knights of Windsor, dean, canons, yeomen, and officers-at-arms, 

^ Arundel MSS. 30. 2 DaugLter of her tfistc** ICatherlue^ wlfb married BuclcinghanL 
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all offered: and after mass, the lord marquess paid the cost of the 
funeral.” 

At the east end of St. George’s chapel, north aisle, is the beautiful 
monument of Edward lY., made of steel, the work of Quentin Matsys, 
representing a pair of gates between two towers of ancient gothic 
architecture. On a hat stone at the foot of this monument are engraven, 
in old English chai-acters, the words — « 

Itfns CRitoarlr antt 

f 

The actual place of interment of Elizabeth Woodville was supp^^sed to 
be discovered March 4th, 1789. The workmen employed in now-paving 
the choir of St. George’s chapel, Windsor, perceived some decay in the 
stones which close the entrance of the vault where the body of Edward 1 Y. 
is deposited. Two of the canons and the surveyor entered that vault, and 
viewed king Edward’s bo(^, which is enclosed in a wooden and then a 
leaden coffin. • The skeleton was entire, nobly proportioned, and of the 
gigantic height of six feet three inches. The head of the king reclined 
to the right, where there was a quantity of long brown hair, which had 
fallen off the skull, but remained entire. There was no trace of enve- 
lope, cere-cloth, robe, ring, or royal insignia — ^plunderers in OromweH’s 
time, when the vault was opened, having carried off all these. Upon 
Edward’s coffin was found another of wood, much decayed ; it con- 
tained the skeleton of a woman : from the marks of age on ^0 skull, 
this was supposed to bejbhe remains of his queen, Elizabeth Woodville,^ 
— ^thus realizing the emphatic words of Southey, 

" Tbon. Elizabeth, art here— 

Thou to whom all griefs were kaown ; 

Who wert placed upoa the bier 
111 happier hour than on a throne.** 
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ANNE 6p WAEWIOK, 

QUEEN OP RIOHAED IIL 


Anne of Warwick, the last of our Plantagenet queens, and the first 
who had previously homo the title of princess of Wales, was born at 
Warwick-castle, in the year 1454.* Previously to the marriage of the 
illustrious lady who now bears the title, there had been but six princesses 
of Wales in England : the first three were left widows ; and it is singu- 
lar that, although two of them were afterwards queen-consorts, neither 
of them derived that dignity from the prince of Wales she had wedded. 
The first English princess of Wales, Joanna, the widow of Edward the 
Black Prince, died of a broken heart. The miseries of of War- 

wick, the widow of Edward of Lancaster, prince of Wales, this biogra- 
phy will show. The misfortunes of» Katharine of Arragon, consort of 
Henry VIII., and widow to Arthur prince of Wales, will be related in 
the course of the present volume. Caroline of Anspach, consort of 
George II., after a lapse of two hundred years, was the only princess of 
Wales who succeeded happily to*the throne-matrimonial of this country. 
Augusta of Saxc-Gotha, widow to Frederick prince of Wales, lost a 
beloved husband in the prime of life, and never was queen. The trou- 
blous career of the sixth • princess of Wales, Caroline of Brunswick, is 
still in public memory. 

In the pictorial history called the Rous roll, two mysterious hands 
are introduced, offering to Anne of Warwick the rival crowns of York 
and Lancaster ; while the white bear, the cognizance assumed by her 
mighty sire, Warwick the king-maker, lies muzzled at her feet, as if 
the royal lions of Plantagenet had quelled the pride of that hitherto 
tameless bear on the blood-stained heath of Barnet. 

The principal events which marked the career of her father have been 
traced in the biographies of the two preceding queens. Richard Neville, 
sumamed the king-making earl of Warwick, was heir, in right of the 
countess his mother, to the vast inheritance of the Montagues, earls of 
Salisbury. He aggrandized himself in a higher degree by his union 

I Heiald'a Oollese. 
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with Anne, the sister of Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who had become 
solo heiress of lhat mighty line by the early death of her niece. Bichard 
was soon after summoned to the house of lords, in right of his wife, as 
earl of Warwick. Ho possessed an income of 22,000 marks per annum, 
but had no male heir, his family consisting of but two daughters : the 
eldest, lady Isabel,' was very handsome. Bucke calls lady Anne the 
better woman of the two.” 

When, on the convalescence of king Henry, Margaret of Anjou re- 
covered her former influence in the government, Warwick, having good 
reason to dread her vengeance, withdrew, with bis countess and young 
daughters, to his government of Calais, where the childhood and early 
youth of the lady Anno were spent. Occasionally, indeed, when the star 
of York was in the ascendant, Warwick brought the ladies of his family 
to his residence in London. The site of this mansion is still known by 
the name of Warwick-court. Here the earl cxcreised semi-barbarous 
hospitality at the era^ when a pacifleation was attempted between the 
warring houses of York and Lancaster ; six hundred of the retainers 
of Anne’s father were quartered in Warwick-lane, “ all dressed alike 
in red jackets, with the bear and ragged stall embroidered both before 
and behind. Six oxen were daily devoured for breakfast, and all the 
taverns about St. Paul’s and Newgate-street were full of Warwick’s 
meat ; for any one who could claim acquaintance with that carl’s red- 
jacketed geiltry might resort to his flesh-pots, and, sticking his dagger 
therein, carry off as much beef as could be taken on a long dagger.” 

Aji this period the elersest connexion subsisted between the families 
of the duke of York and the earl of Warwick. Bichard Plantagenet, 
afterwards Bichard HI., was two years older than the lady Anne ; he 
was bom October 2, 1462, at his fatlysr’s princely castle of Fotheringay. 
He was the youngest son of Bichaifl duke of York and his duchess 
Cicely, the earl of Warwick’s aunt. ** At his nativity,” says Bous, a 
contemporary chronicler, “ the scorj^non was in the ascendant ; he came 
into the world with joeth, and with a head of hair reaching to his 
shoulders. He was small of stature, with a short face and unequal 
shoulders, the right was higher than the left.” Bous was the family 
priest at Warwick-castle, and knew Bichard well ; he not only delineated 
him with the pen, but with the pencil.® 

Passing overtevents already related, that led to the dex)osition of 
Henry IV., positive proof may be found that Anne of Warwick and 
Bichard of Gloucester were companions when he was about fourteen, 
and she twelve years old. After Bichard had been created duke of 
Gloucester at his brother’s coronation, he was consigned to the guardian- 
ship of the earl of Warwick, at Hiddleham-castle. At the grand 
enthronization of George Neville, the uncle of Anne, as archbishop of 
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York, Kichard was his guest at York-palace, seated in the place of 
honour in the chief banqueting-room upon the dais, under a cloth of 
estate or canopy, with the countess of Westmoreland on his left hand, 
his sister, the duehess of Suffolk, on his right, and the noble maidens 
his cousins, the lady Anne and the lady Isabel, seated opposite to him.* 
These ladies must have been placed there expressly to please the prince, 
by affordqig him companions of his own age, since the countess of 
Warwick, their mother, sat at the second table, a place much lower 
• in dignity. As Richard was the son of lady Anne’s great-aunt, intimacy 
^naturally subsisted between such near mlatives. Majeri'es, a Flemish 
annaliSt, affirms that Richard had formed a very strong affection for 
his cousin Anne ; but succeeding events proved that the lady did not 
bestow the same regard on him which her sister Isabella did o« his bro- 
ther Clarence, nor was it to be expected, considering his disagreeable 
person and tenij^er. As lady Anne did not smile on her crook-backed 
cousin, there was no inducement for him to forsake the cause of his 
brother, king Edward. It was in vain his brother Clarence said, in a 
conference with Warwick, “ By sweet St. George, I swear ! that if 
my brother Gloucester would join me, I would make Edward know wo 
were all one man’s sons, which should be nearer to him than strangers 
of his wife’s blood.”* 

Anne was, at this juncture, with her mother and sisi^r at Calais. 
“For,” continues Hall, “the earl of Warwick mnd the duke of Cla- 
rence sailed, directly thither, where they were solemnly received and 
joyously entertained by the countess of Warwick and her two daughters; 
and after the duke hod sworn on the sacrament ever to keep part and 
promise with the earl, he married Isabella in the Lady-church at Calais, 
in the presence of the countess an<k her daughter Anne.” 1470. The earl 
of Warwick, accompanied by his countess and lady Anne, returned with 
the newly wedded pair to England, where he and his son-in-law soon 
raised a civil war that shook the tlirone of Edward IV. After the 
loss of the battle of Edgecotc, the earl of Warwick escaped with his 
family to Dartmouth, where they were taken on board a fleet, of which 
he was master. 

On the voyage they encountered the young earl Rivers, with the 
Yoikist fleet, who gave their ships battle, and took most of them ; but 
the vessel escaped which contained the Neville family. While this 
ship was flying from the victorious enemy a dreadful tempest arose, and 
the ladies on board were afflicted at onoe Avith terror of wreck and the 
oppression of sea-sickness. To add to their troubles, the duchess of 
Clarence was taken in labour with her first child.* In the midst of this 
accumulation of disasters, the tempest-tossed bark made the offing^ of 
Calais; but in spite of the distress on board, Vauclerc, whom Warwick 
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had left as his lieutenajit, held out the town against him, and would 
not permit the ladies to land : he, however, sent two flagons of wine 
on board for the duchess of Clarence, with a private message, assuring 
Warwick ** that the refusal arose from the towns-people,” and advising 
him to make some other port in France.^ The duchess of Clarence 
soon after gave birth, on board ship, to the babe who had chosen so in- 
appropriate a time for his entrance int(^ a troublesome wor^, and the 
whole family landed at Dieppe the beginning of May. When they 
were able to travel, the lady Anne, her mother and sister, attended 
by Clarence and Warwick, journeyed across France to Amboise, wherb 
they were graciously received by Louis XI., and that treaty waS finally 
completed which made Anne the wife of Edward, the promising heir of 
Lancaster. 

This portion of the life of Anne of Warwick is so inextricably inter- 
woven with that of her mother-in-law, queen Margaret, that it were 
vain to repeat it a second time. Suffice it to observe that the bride was 
in her seventeenth, the bridegroom in his nineteenth year, and tliat 
Prevost affirms that the match was one of ardent love on lx)th sides. 
The prince was well-educated, refined in manner, and, moreover, his 
portrait in the Eous roll bears out the tradition that he was eminently 
handsome. The ill-fated pair remained in each other’s company from 
their marri|ige at Angers, in the following August, till the fatal field of 
Tewkesbury, May 4tk, 1471.* A contemporary Flemish chronicler asserts 
that Anne was with her husban^}, Edward of Lancaster, when that unfor- 
tunate prince was hurrfbd before Edward lY., after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury ; and that it was observed, Bichard duke of Gloucester was the 
only person present who did not draw his sword on the royal captive, 
out of respect to the presence of Anne, as she was the near relative of 
liis mother, and a person whose affections he had always desired to 
possess.” 

The unfortunate prince of Wales, last scion of the royal -house of 
Lancaster, was buried the day after tiie battle of Tewkesburj^^under the 
central tower of that stately abbey. Some nameless friend (in all pro- 
bability his youthful widow), when opportunity served, causrf the spot 
of his interment to be xnark^ with a grey marble slab^ enriched with a 
monumentid brass, of which (or rather of its outlines in the stone) there 
is a small drawing in the Dinely MS., with the following memoran- 
dum : — ** This fair tombstone of grey marble, the brass whereof hath 
been picked out by sacrilegious hands, is directly under the tower of the 
church at the entrance of the quire, and said to be laid over prince 
Edward, who lost his life in cool blo<^ in that dispute between York 
and Lancaster.” When the pavement of the nave of Tewkesbury- 
abb^ was repaired in tlie last century, the marble slab which covei^ 
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the remains of gallant-springing young Plantagenet” was taken up, and 
flung into a comer with other broken monuments and fragments of less 
interest, to the great regret of some of the towns-people, who obtained 
permission to place a brass tablet over the royal grave, with a Latin in- 
scription to this effect : — Lest all memory of Edward prince of Wales 
sliould perish, the pious care of the good people of Tewkesbury has pro- 
vided this tablet, to mark the spot of his interment.” The original 
tombstone, having been sought and identifled 1^ the present learned 
vicar, the Bev. E. Davies, has been polished, and placed as a basement 
for the font, to preserve it from further desecration. 

After Margaret of Anjou was taken away to the Tower of London, 
Clarence privately abducted his sister-in-law, under the pretence of 
protecting her. As he was her sister’s husband, he was exceedingly un- 
willing to divide the united inheritance of Warwick and Salisbury, 
which he knew must be done if his brother Gloucester carried into 
execution his avowed intention of marr 3 ring Anne. But very different 
was the conduct of the young widow of the prince of Wales from that 
described by Shakespeare. Instead of acting as chief mourner to the 
hearse of her husband’s murdered father, she was sedulously concealing 
herself from her abhorred cousin ; enduring every privation to avoid his 
notice, and concunlng with all the schemes of her self-interested bro- 
ther-in-law Clarence, so completely, as to descend fron^ the rank of 
princess of Wales to the disguise of a servant in»a mean house in Lon- 
don, in the hopes of eluding the search of Gloucester — incidents too 
romantic to be believed without the testimony of a Latin chronicler of 
the highest authority,^ who affirms it in the following words : — “ Bichard 
duke of Gloucester, wished to discover Anne, the youngest daughter of 
the earl of Warwick, in order to^arry her ; this was much disapproved 
by his brother, the duke of Clarence, who did not wish to divide his 
wife’s inheritance : he therefore hid the young lady.” Concealment was 
needful, for Anne was actually under the same attainder in which her 
hapless mother and queen Margaret were included. Her mother was 
totally unable to protect her, for she was a prisoner in the Beaulieu 
sanctuary, the egress from thence being guord^ securely by the armed 
bands of Edward lY. 

Nearly two years wore away after the battle of Tewkesbury, during 
which period the princess of Wales was concealed and a fugitive, whilst 
her mother, the richest heiress in the land, suffered the greatest distress. 
The poor l^y pleaded in her petition to the commonB’ house, ** that sho 
had never offended his most redoubted highness, for she, immediately 
after the death of her lord and husband (on whose soul God have mercy), 
for none offence by her done, but dreading only the trouble at that time 
within this realm, entered into sanctuary of Beaulieu for surety of her 
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peiison, and to attend to the weal and health of the soul of her said lord 
and husband, as right and conscience required her to do.” In fact, the 
death of her husband at Barnet field and the lost battle of Tewkesbury 
occurred within a few days, yet she declares, that within five days of 
her retreat into the New Forest sanctuary, she had commenced her 
labours and suits to the king s highness for safe-conduct to go and 
come where she chose. She wrote letters with her own liand, in ihe 
absence of clerks ; to the king’s highness ; “ also to the queen’s good 
grace [Elizabeth Woodville], to Cicely, duchess of York, my right/ 
redoubted lady, the king’s mother, to my lady [Elizabeth of York], the 
king’s eldest daughter, to my lords the king’s brethren these were 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, the one already her son-in-law 
and the4ather of her grandchildren, and the other on the watch to 
become her son-in-law whensoever he could gain a.ccGSs to her hapless 
youngest daughter. She adds that she wrote to my ladies, the king’s 
sisters these were Anne duchess of Exeter, and Elizabeth duchess 
of Suffolk ; likewise “ to my lady [duchess] of Bedford,” the queen’s 
mother. To a very hard-hearted set of relatives and family connections 
these letters were addressed, for lady Warwick remained destitute and 
desolate, but sedulously watched by an armed guard, which, to her dis- 
may, and the alarm of J;he ecclesiastics of the Beaulieu sanctuary, the 
Yorkist king^scut to terrify them. Edward showed himself thus for- 
getful of the obligations his wife and children had recently owed to the 
sanctuary, and at the same time, ^notwithstanding his pretended skill in 
fortune-telling, ho could ^ot foresee that his children would again bo 
reduced to a similar refuge, aggravated by the military tyranny of 
which he had set the example in the case of the forlorn countess of War- 
wick. 

The cunning of the duke of Gloucester at length discovered his 
cousin, Anne, princess of Wales, under the disguise of a cook-maid in 
the city of London. Immediately, he entered her in the sanctuary of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and thither transferred her person. The attainder 
hanging over her forced her to accept of this assistance.^ The unhappy 
widow was afterwards removed to the protection of her uncle, George 
Neville,* the archbishop of York, and was even permitted to visit and 
comfort her mother-in-law, queen Margaret, at Ihe Tower; but as she 
still resisted marrying Bichard', she was deprived of her uncle’s pro- 
tection, her last refuge against her hated cousin. A letter of Fasten, 
dated 1473, observes, ** that the countess of Warwick is out of Beaulieu 
sanctuary and that Sir James TyreU conveyeth her northwards ; but 
the duke of Clarence liketh it not. The world seemeth queasy, for all 
the persons about the king’s person have sent for their armour, on 
account of the quarrel regarding the inheritance of Anne.” The dispute 
1 Gontinuator of Groylaad Chronicle. > Ibid. 
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was debated in council, and the king made an award, assigning certain 
lands to the duke of Gloucester, and adjudging the rest of the estate to 
Clarence. The award was made at the expense of Anne countess of 
Warwick, the mother of the young ladies, and the true heiress of the vast 
estates of De Spencer and Beauchamp, for the act of parliament specified 

that the countess of Warwick was no more to bo considered, as to her 
inheritance, than if she were dfead.”’^ In fact-. Eons accuses Eichard of 
incarcerating, during his life, ** the venerable countess Anna, the rightful 
'distress of the Warwick patrimony, when in her distress she fled to 
him, ag her son-in-law, for protection ” — an ill deed which has not com- 
monly been enumerated in the ample list of Eichard’s iniquities. 

The marriage of the lady Anne and Eichard duke of Gloucester took 
place at Westminster,* 1474. She was compelled by violence*fco marry 
Eichard. Some illegalities were connected with this ceremony, assuredly 
arising from the reluctance of the bride, since the parliamentary rolls of 
the next year contain a curious act, empowering the duke of Gloucester 

to continue the full possession and enjoyment of Anne’s property, 
oven if she were to divorce him^ provided ho did his best to bo reconciled 
and re-married to her”— ominous clauses relating to a wedlock of a few 
months ! which proved that Anne meditated availing herself of some 
informality in her abhorred marriage ; but had she done so, her husband 
would have remained in possession of her property. The informalities 
most likely arose from the want of the proper Culls to dispense with 
relationship ; and as the free consent (9f both br^de and bridegroom was 
an indispensable preliminary to such dispensation, the absence of these 
legal instruments negatively prove that the unfortunate Anne of War- 
wick never consented to her second marriage. The birth of her son 
Edward, at Middleham-castle, 1474, probably reconciled the unhappy 
duchess of Gloucester to her miserable fate ; but that her marriage was 
never legalized may be guessed by the rumours of a subsequent period, 
when the venomous hunchback, her cousin-husband, meditated in bis 
turn divorcing her. 

Eichard and Anne lived chiefly at Middleham-castle, in Yorkshire, 
once the grand feudal seat of her father and mother, an abode convenient 
for the ofiSce home by the duke, as governor of the northern marches. 
As a very active war was proceeding with Scotland, ' in the course of 
which Eichard won several battles and captured Edinburgh,* his reluc- 
tant wife was not much troubled with his company, but devoted herself 
to her boy, in whom all her affections centered, and the very springs of 
her life were wound up in his welfare. During her abode at Middlcham 
she lost her sister, the duchess of Clarence. The death of Edward IV. 
caused a great change in the life of Anne. Her husband, who had 
very recently returned from Scotland, left Anne and his boy at Mid* 
1 Carte. s Spiott Fragment. * Holinebed. 
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dleham when he departed to intercept, with his veteran cavalry; his 
young nephew Edward V., on progress to London. Bichard’s house- 
hold-book^ at Middleham affords some notitia regarding the son of 
Anne of Warwick, during his absence. Geoffry Frank is allowed 
22s. 9d. for green cloth, and Is. 8d. for making it into gowns for my 
lord prince and Mr. Neville; 5s. for choosing a king of West Witton, 
in some frolic of rush-bearing, and 6s. for®a feather for my lord prince ; 
and Dirick, shoemaker, had 13s. Id. for his shoes ; and Jane Collins, 
his nurse, 100s. for Jier year’s wages. Among the expenses which seem, 
to have occurred on the progress of the young prince up to Loudon, on 
the occasion of the coronation of his parents, are his offerings at 
Fountain’s^bbey, and other religious houses. For mending his whip, 
2df.,.and 6s. 8d. to two of his men, Medcalf and Pacok, for running on 
foot by the side of his carriage. 

After a succession of astounding crimes, Richard effected the usurpa- 
tion of his nephew’s throne, and Anne of Warwick was elevated to tlie 
dignity of consort to an English monarch. She arrived in London, 
w'ith her son, in^ time to share her husband’s coronation, yet w^e should 
think her arrival was but just before that event, as her rich dress for the 
occasion was only bought two days preceding the ceremony. There is 
an order to “ Piers Curtays,^ to deliver for the use of the queen four and 
a half yards ef purpitte cloth of "gold upon damask, July 3rd.” Short 
time had the tire-womdh of Anne of Warwick to display their skill 'in 
the fitting of her regal robes, since*this garment was to be worn on the 
5th of the same month. Richard, who had previously been proclaimed 
king, conducted his queen and her son in great state, by water, Sunday, 
July 4th, from Baynard’s-castle to the Tower, when his hapless little pri- 
soners were made to vacate the royal aT[)artments, and were consigned to 
a tower near the Watergate.® The same day Anne’s only child, PMward, 
was created prince of Wales.^ The grand procession of the king and 
queen, and their young heir, through the city, took place on the morrow, 
when they were attended from the Tower by four thousand nortliern 
militia, whom the king and queen called ** gentleman of the nortli,” but 
who were regarded by the citizens as an ungentle and suspicious-looking 
]>ack of plunderers. The next day, July 5tb, 1483, the coronation of 
Richard and his queen took place, with an unusual display of pageantry, 
great part of which had been x^repared for the coronation of the hapless 
Edward V. 

The king, with queen Anne, his wife, come down out of the White- 
hall into the great hall of Westminster, and went directly to the KingV 
bench, where they sat some time ; and from thence the king and queen 
walked hare/oot upon striped cloth unto king Edward’s slirine, all their 
nobility going before them, every lord in his degree. The duke of Nor- 
1 Uarleian MS. Ibid. 3 Hutton’s Bosworth. * HaU and More. 
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folk bore the kixig^s crown before him, between both his hands, and the 
duke of Buckingham, with a white staff in his hand, bore the royal 
hunchback’s train. Queen Anne had both earls and barons preceding 
her. The earl of Huntingdon bore her sceptre, viscount Lisle the rod 
with the dove, and the earl of Wiltshire her crown. Then came our 
sovereign lady the queen, ^ over her head a Ciinopy, and at every comer 
a bell of gold ; and on her head a circlet of gold, with many precious 
stones set therein ; and on every side of the queen went a bishop ; and 
Jpy lady of Richmond, mother of Henry Tudor, bare, the queen’s train. 
So thej went from St. Edward’s shrine to the seats of state by the altar, 
and when the king and queen were seated, there came forth their high- 
nesses’ priests and clerks, singing most delectably Latin and pricksong, 
from musical notes, full royally. This partbf the ceremonial concluded, 
“ the king and queen came down from their seats of estate, and the king 
had great observance and service.” Our authority states that the king 
and queen put off their robes, and stood all naked from their waists 
upwards till the bishop had anointed them.” Their maj^ties afterwards 
assumed their robes of cloth of gold, and cardinal Mortou crowned them 
both with much solemnity. The homage was paid at that part of the mass 
called the offertoiy, during which time the queen sat with the bishops 
and peeresses, while Richard received the kiss of fealty from his peers. 
The bishops of Exeter and Norwich stdbd on each side o& the queen ; 
the countess of Richmond was on her left hand, and the duchess of 
Norfolk knelt behind the queen with the other^ ladies. Then the* king 
and queen came down to the high altar and kneeled, and anon the car- 
dinal turned him about with the holy sacrament in his hand, and parted 
it between them both, and thus they received the good Lord.” Their 
crowns were offered, as usual, at St. Edward’s shrine. The king pro- 
ceeded out of the abbey-church, and the queen followed, bearing the 
sceptre in her right hand, and the dove with the rod in her left, so 
going forth till they came to the high dais at Westminster-ball ; and 
when they came there, they left their canopies standing, and retired to 
their chamber. 

Meantime, the duke of Norfolk came riding into Westminster-hall, 
his horse trapped with cloth of gold down to the ground, and he cleared 
it of all people but the king’s servants. And the duke of Buckingham 
called to the marshal, saying how “ the king would have his lords sit at 
four boards in the hall and at four o’clock the king and queen came 
to the high dais. On the queen’s right hwd stood my lady Surrey, and 
on her left the lady Nottingham, holding a canopy of state over her head. 
“ The king sat at the middle of the table, the queen at the left hand of 
the table, and on each side of her stood a countess, holding a cloth of 
pleasance when die listed to drink. The champion of England after 
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diuner rode into the hall, and made his challenge without being gain- 
sayed. The lord mayor served the king and queen with ipocras, wafers, 
and sweet wine ; and by that time it was dark night. Anon came into the 
hall great lights of wax-torches and torchettea ; and as soon as the lights 
came up the hall, the lords and ladies went up to the king and made 
their obeisance.- And anon the king and queen rose up and went to 
their chambers, and every man and woman departed and went their ways, 
where it liked them best.”* 

After the coronation, queen Anno went to Windsor-castle, with th^ 
king and her son. Here liichard left her, while he undertook a devious 
journey, ending at Tewkesbury. The queen and prince then commenced 
a splendid progress, in whk^ they were attended by many prelates and 
peers, anS the Spanish ambaibador, who had come to propose an alliance 
between the eldest daughter of his sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and the son of l^ichard IIL The queen took up her abode at Warwick- 
castle, the place of her birth and a grand feudal seat of her father, which 
belonged to th^oung earl of Warwick (the son of her sister Isabella and 
the duke of Clarence} ; it is especially noted that the queen brought him 
with her»^ Bichard III. joined his queen at Warwick-castle, where they 
kept court with great magnificence for a week. It must have been at 
this visit that the portraits of ^ueen Anne, of Bichard III., and their 
son, were added to the Bous xolT; for Bous, the author and artist, lived 
at Guy’s-clifF. The popular opinion concerning Bichard’s deformity is 
verified by the portrait; for his^figure, if not crooked, is decidedly 
hunchy ; nor must this appearance be attributed to the artist’s lack of 
skill in delineating the human form, for the nei^bouring portrait by 
the same hand, representing Anne’s father, the great earl of Warwick, 
is as finely proportionGd as if meant for a model of St. George. Bichard, 
on the contrary, has high thick shoulders, and no neck. Surely, if the 
kin^s ungainly figure had not been matter of great notoriety, an artist 
capable of making such a noble sketch as that of the earl, would not 
have brought the king’s ears and shoulders in quite such close contact. 
Warwick was dead, Bichard was alive, when this series of portraits 
closes ; therefore, if any pictorial flattery exists, in all probability 
Bichard had the advantage of it. Among other contemporary de- 
scriptions of Bichard not generally known, is the following metrical 
].>ortraity* by one of the Stanley heralds, his contemporary : — 

^ The king's own brother, he. 1 mean. 

IVho was deformed by nataie ; 

Crook-backed and ill-conditioned. 

Woree-fiMsed-- mi ngly creature. 

Yet a great peer*; for prlnoes->peerft— ' 

Are not always beauteous.” 


1 Grafton and Hsr. MS. > Bong's JLatin Chronicle. 
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Anne, in Rous’s portrait, from the Beauchamp pedigree, appears as she 
did on her coronation-day, when the crown-matrimonial had just been 
placed on her brow. The crown circle of alternate crosses and x^earl tre- 
foils has four plain arches of gold, which meet on the top under a largo 
pearl, on which is a little cross. The features of Anne are regular, of 
the Plantagenet cast, which she derived from her great-grandsire John 
of Gaunt. She wears a close dmss, and is without jewels, save a row 
of large pearls round her throat : the royal mantle, with its cordon, is 
attached to her dres^. Her sceptre is a plain rod, Airmounted with a 
cross of 4 }earls. Her hair is simply and gracefully flowing, and a veil, 
depending from the back of her head, relieves the heavy outline of J;ho 
arched crown, which, with all its symbolical intimations of ippcrial 
dignity, is an ill exchange for the beautiful floriated circlet of our earlier 
queens.^ The most curious portrait of Anne of Warwick was drawn by 
Rous, apparently just before her death. She is there thin to emaciation, 
yet her face, which has assumed the form of a long triangle, has a most 
expressive character : she is not dressed royally, but wears one of the 
transparent gauze head-dresses seen on the portrait of her sister-in-law, 
queen Elizabeth Woodville. It is ovtrS in form, with two enormous 
wings stiffened on frames ; her hair is seen through it, strained back 
from the temples, and has the appearance of being powdered. Such 
was her appearance when she was worn with the ponsumpdvo illness 
which subsequently brought her to the grave. 

From Warwick-castle queen Anne ana king Richard went to Coventry, 
where was dated, August 15, 1483, a memorandum of an account of 
180^. owed to Richard Gowles, mercer, London,*for goods delivered for 
the use of queen Anne, as specified jn bills in the care of John Kendal, 
the king’s secretary. The court arrived at York August 31. The re- 
coronation of the king and queen, likewise the re-investiture of prince 
Edward of Gloucester as prince of Wales, took place soon after at this 
city ; measures which must have originated in the fact, that the sons of 
Edward IV. having been put to death during the northern progress of 
the court, the usurper considered that oaths of allegiance, taken at the 
re-coronation, would be more legal than when the right heirs were alive. 
The overflowing paternity of Richard, which, perhaps, urged him to 
commit some of his crimes, thus speaks in his x)atents for creating his 
son prince of Wales ; “ Whose singular wit and endowments of nature, 
wherewith (his young age considered) he is remarkably furnished, do 
portend, by the favour of God, that he will make an honest man.”* 
But small chance was there for such a miracle, if his life had been 
spared. It is strange that Richard III. should express hopes for his 
son’s future honesty, at the very moment when he was putting him in 
possession of his murdered cousins’ prot)erty. « 

> See yoL ii. of tbe di^t-Yoluine edition of tbto work. * White KenneVs notes to Backs. 
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After the re-coronatiou had been performed in York cathedral, queen 
Anne walked in grand procession through the streets of the city, hold- 
ing her little aw by the right hand : he wore the demi-crown appointed 
for the heir of England. The Middleham household-book mentions that 
five marks were paid to Michell Wharton, for bringing the princess 
jewels to York on this occasion. The same document proves that tlie 
court was at Pontefract September 15— that fearful fortress, recently 
stained with the blood of Richard’s victims. Richard gave, by the way, 
in charity to a p(A)r woman, 3$. 6c2. ; the charge of baiting the roy^ 
charrette was 2d . ; and the expenses of the removal of my lord ^prince’s 
hoq^ehold to Pontefract, 24s. A formidable insurrection, headed by the 
duke of Buckingham, recalled Richard to the metropolis : ho left bis 
son, for security, among his northern friends, but queen Anne accom- 
panied her husband. 

It is a doubtful point whether Anne approved of the crimes which 
thus advanced her son. Tradition declares i^e abhorred them, but 
parliamentary documents prove that she shared with Sir James Tyrell the 
plunder of Richard’s opponents, after the rebellion of Buckingham was 
crushed. She received one hundred marks, the king seven hundred 
marks, and Sir James Tyrell two manors from Sir William Enyvet^who 
paid this the purchase-money for his life. Anne’s share amounts to 
considerably more than her proportion of queen-gold. If the queen 
had even passively consented to the unrighteous advancement of her 
family, punishment qujckly followed ; for her son, on the last day of 
March, 1484, died at Middleham-castle an unhappy death.” ^ This 
expression, used by Rdhs, his family chronicldr, leads his readers to 
imagine that this boy, so deeply idolized by bis guilty father, came by 
his end in some sudden and awful ifianner. His parents w§re not with 
him, but were as near as Nottingham-castle when he expired. 

The loss of this child, in whom ail Anne’s hopes and happiness were 
garnered, struck to her heart, and she never again knew a 'moment’s 
heidth or comfort ; she seemed" even to court death eagerly. Nor was 
this dreadful loss her only calamity. Richard had no other child ; his 
' declining consort was not likely to bring another ; and if he did not 
oonsider her in the way, his guilty and ruffianly satellites certainly did, 
foe they began to whisper dark things concerning the illegality of tho 
king’s marriage, and the possibility of its being set aside. As Edward 
IT.’s paAiament considered that it was possible for Anne to divorce 
Richard nine years previously, it cannot be doubted that Richard could 
have resorted to the same manner of getting rid of her when queen. Her 
evident decline however, prevented Richard from giving himself any 
trouble regarding a divorce ; yet it did not restrain him from uttering 
peevish complaints to Rotherham, archbishop of York, against his wife’s 

^ CoxitiBiiatori>f CrojlAttd. 
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sickliness and disagreeable qualities. IU>therbam, who had just been 
released from as much coercion as a king of England dared offer to 
a spiritual peer who had not appeared in open insurrection, ventured to 
prophecy, from Uiese expressions, ‘‘that Bichard’s queen would suddenly 
depart from this world.” His speech got circulated in the guard- 
chamber and gave rise to a r^rt that the queen, whoso personal suffer- 
ings in a protracted decline had caused her to keep her chamber for some 
days, was actually dead. Anne was sitting at her toilet, with her tresses 
unbound, when this strange rumour was communicated to her. She 
considered it was the forerunner of her death by violent means, and, in 
a great agony, ran to her husband, with her hair dishevelled as U was, 
and with streaming eyes and piteous sobs asked him, “ Whai; she had 
done to deserve death ?” Bichard, it is expressly said, soothed her with 
fair words and smiles, bidding her “ be of good cheer, for in sooth she 
had no other cause.” ^ 

The next report which harassed the declining and dying queen was, 
that her husband was impatient for her demise, that he might give his 
hand to his niece, the princess Elizabeth of York. This rumour had no 
influence on the conduct of Anne, since the queen’s kindness to her 
husband’s niece is thus noted: — “The lady Elizabeth (who had been 
some months out of sanctuary) was, with her four younger sisters, sent 
by her mother to attend the queen at court, at, the Ghri^mas festivals 
kept with great state in Westminster-hall. They were received with 
all honourable courtesy by queen Anne, especially the lady Elizabeth 
was ranked most familiarly in the queen’s favour, who treated her as a 
sister ; but neither society that she loved, nor all the pomp and festivity 
of royalty, could cure the langqiir or heal the wound in the queen’s 
breast for the loss of her son.”* The 3"oung earl of Warwick was, after 
the death of Bichard’s son, proclaimed heir to the English throne, and as 
such took his seat at the royal table * during the lifetime of his aun^, 
queen Anne. As these honours were withdrawn from the ill-fated boy 
directly after the death of the queen, it is reasonable to infer that he 
owed them to some influence she possessed with her husband, since 
young Warwick, as her sister’s son, was her heir as well as his. 

Within the year that deprived Anne of her only son, maternal sorrow 
put an end to her existence by a decline, slow enough to acquit her 
husband of poisoning her — ^a crime of which he is accu^d by most 
writers. She died at Westminster-palace on March 16, A;85, in the 
midst of the greatest eclipse of the sun that had happened for many 
years. Her funeral was most pompous and magnificent. Her husband 
was present and was observed to shed tears,* deemed hyix)critical by 
the by-standers ; but those who knew that he had been brought up with 

^ Holindioil. Sir Thomas More. * Rous CbiOniole. 

3 Con. or Croyittud caronide. * Baker’s (kux^olde. 
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Anne, might suppose that he /elt some instinctive yearnings of long 
companionship when he saw her deposited in that grave where his 
ambitious intereste had caused him to wish her* Human nature^ with 
all its conflicting passions and instincts, abounds with such inconsisten- 
cies, which are often startlingly apparent in the hardest characters. 

The queen was interred near the altar at Westminster, not far from 
the place where subsequently was erected the monument of Anne of 
Gleves. No memorial marks the spot where the bn^en heart of the 
hapless Anne of Warwick found rest from as much sorrow as could 
possibly be crowded into the brief span of thirty-one years. 
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ELIZABETH OP TOEK, 

SUBNAMED THE GOOD, 
QUEEN-OONSOBT OP HENBY VIL 


CHAPTER L 

The birth of Elizabeth of York was fetr from reconciling the fierce baron- 
age of England to the clandestine marriage of their young sovereign, 
Edward lY., with her mother — a marriage which shook his throne to 
the foundation. The prospect of female heirs to the royal line gave no 
satisfaction to a population requiring from an English monarch not only 
the talents of the satirist, but the abilities of t^e military leader — not 
only the wisdom of the legislator, but the personal prowess of the 
gladiatorial champion. After three princesses ^the eldest of whom was 
our Elizabeth) had been successively produced by the queen of 
Edward IV., popular discontent against the house of York reached its 
climax. The princess Elizabeth jras bom at the palace of Westminster, 
February 11, 1466, according to the inscription on her tomb. She 
was baptized in Westminster-abbey, with as much pomp as if she had 
been the heir-apparent of England ; indeed, the attention Edward IV. 
bestowed upon her in her infancy was .extraordinary. He was actuated 
by a strong presentiment that this beautiful and gracious child would 
ultimately prove the r^resentative of his line. 

The infant princess, at a very tender age, took her place and prece- 
dence, clothed in deep mourning, when the corpse ^f her grandfather, 
Richard duke of York, with that of his son, Edmund earl of Ruthland, 
were re-inten'ed at the church of Fotheringay. The bodies were ex- 
humed from their imoble burial at Pontefract, and conveyed into 
Northamptonshire wrax reg^il state. Richard duke of Gloucester, a 
youth of fourteen, followed them as chief mourner. Edward IV., his 
queen, and their two infant daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, met the 
hears^ in Fotheringay churchyard, and attended the solemn rites of the 
re-interment, clad in black weeds. The next day Jhe king, the queen, 
and the royal infants offered at requiem. Margaret countess of Rich- 
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mond ofiidTied witV tbem. Thus early in life vtba our Elizabeth con- 
nected with this illuiitriona ^lady, whose after-destiny was so closely 
interwoven with her own. Margaret had the charge of the young Eliza- 
betb» as lady ^vemess ; she was then the seco^ wife of the Yorkist 
partisan, lord Stanley.^ 

Some years passed before the important position of Elizabeth, as 
heiress of the realm, was altered by the l^irth of brothers. Her father 
settled on her for life the manor of Great-Lynford, in Buckinghamshire ; ^ 
he likewise authorized his exchequer to pay his queen 400f. yearly, in 
liquidation of her expenses, incurred for her daughters Elizabeth and 
Mar}^^ and this revenue was to. be continued till their disposal in 
marriage.^ These royal children were nursed at the palace of Shene. 
The hand of his infant heiress was more than once deceitfully proffered 
by Edward IV. as a peace-offering to his enemies when fortune frowned 
upon him. He thus deluded tlie Nevilles, when he was their prisoner 
at Middleham. ’ Next he endeavoured to interrupt the treaty of marris^o 
between the Lancastrian prince of Wales and Anne of Warwick, by 
offering my lady princess ” to queen Maigaret as a wife for her son. 
On the subsequent Bight of Edward IV. Bvm England, the young 
Elizabeth and her two little sisters were the companions of their dis- 
tressed mother in Westminster sanctuary. The birth of her eldest 
brother Edwdrd, in th^t asylum, removed the princess Elizabeth, for 
some years, from her dangerous proximity to the disputed garland of the 
realm. When liberated< from the sanctuary oy her victorious father, 
she was carried with the rest of his children, first to her grandmotberis 
residence of Baynard’s-caetle, on one of the city wharfs ; and then to the 
Tower of London, and was sojourning l^ere during the dangerous assault 
made on that fortress by Falconhridge from the river. The full restora- 
tion of Edward IV. succeeded these dangers, and peaceful festivals 
followed the re-establishment of the line of York* At a ball given in 
her mother’s chamber at Windsor-castle, in honour of the visit of Louis 
of Grauthuse, 1472, th4F young Elizabeth danced with her royal fiither, 
she being then six or seven years old : she afterwards danced with the 
duke of Buckingham, the husband of her aunt, E^atherine Woodville. 
The same year, lier father offered her in marriage to the young exiled 
earl of Bichmond, intending by that means to beguile him into his 
power. 

When the princess was about nine years old. her father made an 
expedition to France, with the avowed purpose^of re-oonquering the 
acquisitions of Henry V. Before he embarked he made his will, dated 
at Sandwich, in which ho thus mentions Elizabeth 

** We will that our daughter Ehzabeth have ten thousand marcs 
towards her marriage ; and that our daughter Marie have also ten thou- 
> Gole MS. s Frivjr-pnne Expenaei^ and Memoir of EUsabetb, lay Sir Harris Nieolaa 
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sand marosi so that they be governed and ruled by our dearest wife the 
queen. . . . And if either of our said daughters do marry ihaime^ 
without such advice and assent, so as they be thereby disparaged (as 
Ood forbid), then she so marrying hersdlf have no payment of her ten 
thousand marcs.” 

A French war was averted by the kingdom of France submitting to 
become tributary to Edward 1^. In the articles of peadi^ Elizabeth was 
^contracted to the dauphin Charles, eldest son oi the astute monarch 
Louis XI. ; thus was her hand for the fourth time tendered to her father's 
adversaries. Edward lY. surrendered to his son-in-law the titular 
right to the long-contested dukedom of Guienne, or Aquitaine, o^x>n- 
dition that these territories were to he consider^ part of ElizalS^'s 
dower. Fiorn the hour of her contract with the heir of France, %li^beth 
was always addressed at the English court as madame la dauphine.^ and 
a certain portion of the tribute that Louis XI. paid to her father was 
carried to account for her use as the daughter-in-law of the king. She 
was taught to speak and write French : she could likewise speak and 
write Spanish. She could, at an early age, read and write her own 
language ; for her royal sire sent for a scrivener, '' the very best in the 
city,” who taught her and her sister Mary to write oourt-has^ as well as 
himself, but not a very beautiful species of penmanship, according to the 
specimen, which Elizabeth inscribed in a book of devotion XTiis booh 
is mme^ Elizabeth^ the hin^a dmt^hter. The princess has written in the 
old English character, now confined \o law-deeds, but which was soon 
after superseded by the modem or Italian hand. 

As the appointed time of Elizabeth’s marriage with the dauphin 
Charles approached, her dower jms settled, and rich dresses in the 
French fashion were made for her ; when suddenly, without any previous 
intimation, the contract was broken by Louis XI. demanding the heiress 
of Burgundy in xnarriage for the dauphin. This slight offered to 
Elizabeth infuriated her father so much, that the agitation is said to 
have had a fa.tal effect on his health. Oomines, a contemporary in 
the oonfidenoe of the king of France, more than once in his history 
exprejsses his indignation at seeing the tribute money sent every year 
front France to Edward’s chftteau de Londres, which had before gmater 
heaps of treasure and precious things than it could liold.” He likewise 
dwells with evident satisfaction on the report **that the death of 
Edward IV. was caused by Louis XI. rejecting the princess-royal as a 
wife for his little dauphin Gharlai. “ But,” observes Comines, rather 
insolently, it was very well known that the girl, who is now queen of 
England, was a great deal too old for monseigneur the dauphin, who is 
now king of Prance.”* Elizabeth was four, or perhaps five, years older 

* Comliiea; likewise Gtifhrie. • , , . « . 

^ Oottonian MSb. See fiuMtfmlle in tbe etf^t-volnine edition of this work. * GonilDQSi 
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than Charlet^ and there was still greater disparity in person tluin in 
years ; for her stature was tall and stately, and his was dwarfish. 

The fortunes of the young Elizabeth suffered the most signal reverse 
directly she lost her royal sire and only efficient protector. Prom 
Westminster-iMdaoe she was, with her second brother and young sisters, 
hurried by the queen her mother into the sanctuary of Westminster, 
which had formerly sheltered her in childhood. But Elizabeth of York 
was no longer an unconscious child, who sported as gaily with her little 
sisters in the abbot of Westminster’s garden as she did in the flowery 
meads of Shcne ; she had grown up into the charms of early womanhood, 
and was the sharer of her royal mother’s woes. The sad tale of that 
quin’s calamities has already been, told by us. How much the princess 
Elizabefti must have griev^ for her two murdered brothers may be 
gathered from the words of her blind laureate, Bernard Andreas,^ who 
knew her well : ** The love,” he says, ** she bore her brothers and sisters 
was unheard of, and almost incredible.” 

The treaty of Betrothment, privately negotiated between Elizabeth of 
York and Henry of Bichmond by Aeir respective mothers, was the 
first gleam of comfort that broke on the royal prisoners in sanctuary after 
the murder of the innocent princes in the Tower. The young princess 
promised to hold faith with her betrothed : in case of her death before 
her contrach was fulfilled, her next sister Cicely was to take her place. 
But it is a singular 'fac^ that neither at this time, nor at any other 
period of her life, was ^e slightest proposal made by the partisans of 
the house of York for p^ing Elizabeth on the throne as sole sovereign. 
Even her near relatives, her half-brother Dorset, and her uncle Lionel 
Woodville, bishop of Salisbmry, when they raised the standard of revolt 
against Bicbard III. at Salisbury (simultaneously with Buckingham’s 
rebellion in the autumn of 1483), proclaimed the earl of Bichmond 
Henry VIL, although he was a distant exile, who had done no more for 
the cause than taken an oath to many Elizabeth if he ever had it in his 
power. As these x^obles had but just escaped from sanctuary, which 
they had shared with Elizabeth of York and her mother, and must have 
intimately known their plans and wishes, this utter silence on her claims 
as the heiress of Edward lY. is the more surprising. In truth, it affords 
another remarkable instance of the manner in which Korman prejudice 
in favour of Salic law had corrupted the common or unwritten law of 
England regarding the succession. The violation of this ancient 
national law had given rise to the most bloody civil wars which had 
vexed the country since the Conquest. 

How efficient the protection of an ecclesiastic of the high rank of 
bishop Lionel must have proved to the forlorn princesses when they 
were sheltered in the very bosom of the church, may be imagined. 

* 1 UfB o{ Henry VIL by Andreas. 
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!Bat the bishop and Dorset wer4 both obliged to fly to France, owing to 
the utter failure of Buckingham’s insurrection, and after their exile the 
situation of Elizabeth of York and her mother became very irksome. A 
cordon of soldiers, commanded by John Nesfield, a squire of Richard lll.’s 
guard, watched night and day round the abb^, and the helpless prisoners 
were reduced to great distress. Thus they struggled through the sad 
winter of 1483, but surrendered themselves in* March. Elizabeth’s 
.mother has been unjustly blamed for this measure, yet it was the 
evident effect of dire necessity. The princess Elizabeth was forced to 
own herself the illegitimate child of Edward lY. ; she had to accept a 
wretched annuity, and, as a favour, was permitted to contemplate the 
prospect of manying a private gentleman. Sflch were the co^itiras of 
a coarsely-worded act of parliament, passed under the in^ence of 
Richard III.’s military despotism in the preceding January. The act, it 
is well known, was indited by bishop Stillington, the mortal foe of 
her mother’s house, who added to this the more intolerable injury of 
projecting a union between Mr. William Stillington, his natural son, 
and the princess. This unfortunate lover of Elizabeth met with a fate 
far severer than his presumption merited : ** he was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Normandy,” says Comines ; ** taken prisoner, and, by mistake, 
staved to death ” — a mistake, perhaps, instigated by some of the indig- 
nant kindred of the princess, who were then refu^s in France. 

The princess Elizabeth was certainly separated from her unfortunate 
mother when they left sandluary, sin^ that queen was placed under the 
control ef the same Nesfield who had , so inexorably kept watch and 
ward round the abbey. Meantime, the princess and her sistera were 
received at court with some apQparance of regard by Richard III., and 
with great affection by his queen, ** who always treated Elizabeth of 
York as a sister.” ^ Indeed, it ought to be remembered that Elizabeth 
was one of Anne of Warwick’s nearest female relatives, independently of 
the wedlock with Richard III. As the princess was seen so frequentiy 
in the company of queen Anne after leaving sanctuary, in the spring of 
1484, she was most likely consigned to her charge : she was certainly 
lodged in the palace of Westminster. Here she found her father’s old 
friend, lord Stanley, in anofQce of great authority, having been ap])ointed 
by the usurper steward of the royal household, a place he held in the 
reign of Edward IV.* It is well known that this nobleman was step- 
father to Henry of Richmond, the betrothed husband of the princess 
Elizabeth ; and that his wife, Margaret Beaufort, was exiled fiom the 
court and in disgrace with the usur^ier, for having projected the union of 
her son with the princess. The question of how Stanley contrived to 
retain his important office can only be met by the fact that he was too 
powerful to be dispossessed. 

1 OcmtiniUitor of the Croylond Ghronicte. > X.odge’e Meanolr of the Earl of Derbgr., 
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In the absence of legulaF information, a metrical chronicle, called the 

Song of the Lady Bessy,*' ^ des^ves attention, as written by Hum- 
phrey Brereton, agent of lord Stanley. The princess, he says, meeting 
lord Stanley in Westminster-palaoe, soon after she came out of sanc- 
tuary, began urging him passionately, by the name of father Stanley,’* 
and with many reminiscences of all he owed to her father, to assist her 
in tlie restoration of- her rights. At fi!mt, lord Stanley repulsed her, 
declaring he could not break thb oath he. had sworn to king Richard, 
observing, moreover, that women were proverbially ‘‘unstable of 
council.” Elizabeth renewed her importunities, but when he seemed 
quite, inflexible--^ 

** Her cha&ied as iMOe as 

Her/oaK^ that shone as golden 
She tare it off beside her head." 

After this agony she sunk into a swoon, and remained some time 
speechless. Lord Stanley was overcome by the earnestness of her 
anguish. “ Stand up, lady Bessy,” he said. “ Now I see you do not feign, 
1 will tell you that 1 have long thought of the matter as you do ; but it 
is difficult to trust the secreoy of women, smd many a man is brought to 
great woe by making them his confidantes.” He then added, “that his 
adherents would rise at his bidding, if he could go to the north-west in 
person, but that he durst not trust a scribe to indite his intentioi? in 
letters.” This difficulty the princess obviated, by declaring that she 
could “indite and write gs well as^e scriv^r who taught her.” Then 
lord Stanley agreed she should write the letters without delay. . 

Among the other circumstances related by the princess to lord Stanley 
in this interview, there is one in stroi^ coinoidence with the propensity 
to dabble in fortune-telling and astrology, which was a weakness 
longing to the line of Plantagenet. She said “ that her father, being 
one day studying a book of magic in the palace of Westminster, was 
extremely agitated, even to tears ; and though earls and lords were pre- 
sent, none durst speak to him but herself. She came and knelt before 
him for his blessing, upon which he threw his arms around her, and 
lifted her into a high window % and when he had set her there, he gave 
her the reason or horoscope he had drawn, and bade her show it to no 
one but to lord Stanley, for he had plainly calculated that no son of his 
would wear the crown after him. He predicted that she should be 
queen, and the crown would rest with her descendants.” Of course this 
prophecy had its due weight with Stanley, and — 

*■ We moot part, lattjr (the eart said Hb/ed), 

But keep thia matter secretly. 

And thla same night, at nine or ten. 

In your chamber 1 think to be ; 

‘ ■■■ T 

1 Edited by Hayward. * Thk oU word slgidfies s toid^ <ff a profhsion ct loag Mr hair 
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LoQk tiMt you mafcp all things ready. 

Your maids shall not onr counsel hear, 

And I will bring no man with mo^ 

ButHamphfey Brereton, mj tmity squire.** 

This was the author, who was an active agent in the plot. 

That evening lord Stanley and Brereton disguiseli themselves in 
manner strange/* and went yid stood at a private wicket, till the 
princess, recognising Stanley by a signal made with his right hand, ad- 
niitted him. It was the cold season, for there was fire in her apartment, 
of which Brereton gives this pretty sketch 

**Gharooa]B In chimneys there wm essl^ 

Candles on sticks were burning high; 

She oped the wicket and let him In, 

Saying. ‘ Welcome, lord and knif^t so free £* 

A rich choir wis set for him, 

Another for that frdr lady. 

They ate the Bpice, and druik the wlMt 
To their study then went they ; 

The lady there so Mr and free, 

With rodd os red as rose in May, 

She kneeled down upon her knee.** 

In this attitude Elizabeth commenced writing the letters dictated by 
lord Stanley. Brereton is too exact as to the genealogy and individual 
X)articulars of the persons be named, to leave a single doubt that his 
metrical narrative was written from fiicts, and by a contemporary of 
Elizabeth of York ; for, careless as he is in regard & general history, ho 
is wonderfully accurate in all the peculiarities of i][ie costume and private 
history of his day, and the closer he is sifted, the more truthful does ho 
seem in minute traits, which must have been forgotten had the work 
been written a century afterwards. He shows the odd expedients men 
in authority resorted to when they could neither read nor write, and 
therefore h^ to depend wholly on the fidelity of a scrivener, on whose 
transcription they placed their seals as proof that the missive was to 
meet credence from the recipient party ; and such person was often beset 
with doubts as to whether the engrossed scroll (which bore no identity 
of handwriting) was not a treacherous fiction sealed with a stolen signet. 
The expedients of the unlearned but sagacious Stanley, in this dilemma, 
are well worthy of attention ; to convince his friends that these letters 
I'cally were no forgery, ho relates to each some particular incident only 
known between themselves, and which no false scribe could invent. To 
his eldest son, for instance, he bade the princess ** commend him, and 
chaiged him to remember, when they parted at Salford-bridge, how 
hard he pulled his finger, till the first joint gave way, and he exclaimed 
Avith the pain.” By such token lord Stanley bade him credit this 
letter, and meet him at a conference in London, disguised like a Kendal 
merc^nt.** Sir William Stanley was requested ** to come to the confe- 
rence like a merchant of Beaumorris, o^ Caernarvon^ with a retinue of 
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Welshmen who could speak no English.’* Sir John Savage, Stanley’s 
nephew, was summoned ** as a Chester merchant.” But, of all, 
letter to Gilbert Talbot, and the reminiscences lord Stanley recall^ to 
him, are the richest in costume and the ueculiar features of the age. 
Lord Stanley thus directs the princess 

,«C!ominend me to good Gilbert Talbot, 

(A gentle eqi^ fonooth le he); 

Once on a Frmy, wdl 1 wot, 

King Richard called him traitor high. 

Bat Gilbert to his falchion prest, 

(A bold eaquire, fonooth, la he). 

There dniet no eeijeont him an^ 

He ia ao perilona of bis body. 

In Towernitreet, 1 met him then, 

Going to Weatmlnater sanciuary ; 

1 lifted beaide the hoiae 1 rode— 

The porae from my belt 1 gave him truly ; 

1 bade him ride down to the north-west, 

And perhaps he might live a kni|^t to te 
Wherefore, lady Bessy, at my request, 

Bray him to come and speak with me.^ 

Gilbert Talbot, the hero here described, greatly distinguished himself at 
Bosworth, He was dubbed knight-banneret on the field, and richly re- 
warded by Henry Yll. : he was one of the ofiicers of Eatharine of 
Arragon, who made him her ranger of Needwood-forest. 

After the princess liad written these despatches, and lord Stanley had 
sealed them, they agreed that Humphrey Breibton, who had always been 
true to king Edward IV., should set out with them to the north-west of 
England. Lord Stanley and his man slept that night in Elizabeth’s 
snite of apartments, but she watche^ till dawning of day. 

** And Bessy waked all that night, 

There came no sleep within her eye ; 

Soon in the morn, as the day-^jplng. 

Up riseth the young Bessye, 

And maketh haste in her dressing. 

To 'Humphrey Brereton gone is idle. 

And when she came to Humphrey*# bower. 

With a small voice called idle ; 

Humphrey answered that lady bright. 

Sayings * Who caUeth here so early ?* 

* 1 am king Edward’s daughter right. 

The oountesa Clere, young Besiy ; 

Jh all haste, with means and might, 

Then must come to lord Stanley !*** ' 

The lady ** fair and sweet ** guided Humphrey to the bedside of his 
master, who gave him directions for the safe delivery of six letters. 
Humphrey summoned Sir William, the brother of lord Stanley, at Holt- 
castle, lord Strange at Latham-house, Edward and James Stanley from 
Manchester, with their cousin ^ir John Savage. Lastly, he arrived at 
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ShefiEkild-castle, wiib his missive for *' Gilbert Talbot lair aod fiee.” 
whose reception of Elizabeth’s letter is highly characteristic : — 

« WhflQ he that letter looked upon, 

A loud laughter laughed he. 

* Fair tell that lord tn hia renown. 

To stir and rise heginneth he ; 

Fair fall BeBegr, the oounteaa Clere^ 

That auch counael glveth truly I 
Greet my nephew, nigh of btood. 

The young earl of Shrewsbury ; 

Bid him not dread or doubt of good, 

In the Tower of London though be be i 
1 shall moke London gate to tremble and quoloe^ 

But my nephew rescued shall be. 

Oommend me to that countess clear. 

King Edward’s child, young Bes^y ; 

Tell her 1 trust in Jesu, who hath no peer. 

To bring her her lore^ ftom over the sea.*" 

The iteration of the expression ** countess clear/’ which is applied bjr 
all her partisans to Elizabeth of York, certainly meant more than a 
descriptive epithet relative to her complexion, or why should the term 
** countess ” be always annexed to it ? In truth, the lady Bessy was, by 
indubitable right, the moment her brothers were dead, the heiress of the 
mighty earldom of Clere, or Clare, as the representative of her ancestress 
Elizabeth de Burgh,* the wife of Lionel, second son of Edward III, The 
title of duke of Clarence, which originally sprang from this inheritance, 
might be resumed by the crown; but the great earldom of Clere, or 
Clare, was a female fief, and devolved ob Elizabeth, Her partisans cer- 
tainly meant to greet her as its rightful and legitimate owner when they 
termed her “ countess Clere,'’ for however clear or bright she might be, 
that species of complexion by no means brought any rational connection 
with the title of countess. 

When Broreton returned from his expedition, he found lord Stanley 
walking with king Richard^ the palace garden.* Stanley gave him a 
sign of secrecy, and Humpnrey asserted l^fore the king, that he had 
been taking a vacation of recreation among his friends in Cheshire.” 
After a coaxing and hypocritical speech of Richard, regarding his affec- 
tion for the ** poor commonalty,” he went to his own apartments in the 
palace. Brereton then obtained an interview of the princess, to whoin 
he detailed the success of his expedition. Elizabeth agreed to meet her 
confederates in secret council when they arrived from the north. The 
place of meeting was an old inn in the London suburbs, between Ifol- 
boTu and Islington ; an eagle’s foot was chalked on the door, as the token 
of the place of meeting for the disguised gentlemen who came from 
Cheshire and Lancashire. The eagle’s foot is one of the armorial bear- 
ings of Sir Reginald Braye, who was a retainer belongii^ to lord Stanley, 

1 Henry of Kicbmond. * See tbe biography of queen Pliilfppa, voL 1. 
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and, as all historians arc well aware, was deeply concerned in the revo* 
lution wliich placed Elizabeth and Kichmond on the English throne. 
The inn thus indicated was conveniently stationed for the rendezvous, as 
travellers fi-om the north perforce j>asscd the door. Thither, according 
to our poet, the princess and Stanley repaired secretly by night. After 
Elizabeth had conferred with her allies, and satisfied licrself that they 
would not murder Uiclirnond, out of thefr Yorkist prejudices, if he trusted 
liimscdf among the northern powers, she agi*ecd to send him a ring of 
betrothal, with a letter, informing him of the strength of the party 
propitious to the union of York and Lancaster. Humphrey .Hrerctoii 
^undertook the dangerous task of carrying thp despatches. He embarked 
at-l iverjxjol, a port then little known to the rest of England ; but the 
shippitig, and all other matters there, were at the command of the house 
of Stanley. 

When the malady of queen Anne became hopeless, and she evidently 
drew near her end, a rumour prevailed in the x>alace, and from thence 
spread over the country, that the king, on her demise, intended to 
espouse his niece Elizabeth. It was a report that excited horror in every 
class of the English people, and in no one (as all historians expressly 
declare) so much as in the mind -of the young princess herself, who de- 
tested the idea of the abhorrent union.^ It may bo inferred that she 
had not concealed her aversion from her uncle, since, after the queen’s 
death, she was sent into restraint at the castle of ShcrilT-Hutton, in 
Yorkshire. Kichard himself, perceiving the public disgust, gave up the 
idea of marrying Elizabeth. Immediately the funeral of his wife was 
over, he called a meeting of the civic authorities, in the great hall of St. 
John’s, Cicrkenwcll, just heforo Easter, 1485, and, in their presence, dis- 
tinctly disavowed any intention of Espousing his niece, and forbade the 
circulation of the re^jort, ** as false and scandalous in a high degree.” A 
little while before this proclamation, the san^ chronicler^ states, ^Uhat a 
convocation of twelve doctors of divinity iffid sat on a case of the mar- 
riage of an uncle and niece, and had declared that the kindred was too 
near for a pope’s bull to sanction.” 

If the princess Elizabeth had not manifested decided re^rngnance to 
the addresses of her uncle, she might, perhaps, have met with better 
treatment tlian consignment to a distant fortress ; yet, in the face of this 
harsh usage, sir George Bucke, the apologist for Hichard HI., has had 
the hardihood to affirm that she was so desirous of marrying her uncle, 
as to be anxious to hasten the death of her aunt. In confirmation of 
this assertion, ho adduces an infamous letter, which he says he saw in 
the cabinet of the earl of Arundel, among the Howard papers, addressed 
by the princess Elizabeth to the duke of Norfolk, Kichard’s great sup- 
lH)rter. Bucke pretends that she, in this letter, solicited the good offices 
> sir Thonuui More. Holindied. HalL * Oontimuttor of Croyluid. 
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of the duke of Norfolk in her favour, adding, “ that the king was lier 
joy and maker in this world, and that slie was his in heart and thought.” 
So far Buckc aflects to quote her words, but he adds, in a most uncandid 
manner, “ slie hinted her surprisd at the duration of the queen’s illness, 
and her apprehensions that she would never die.” ^ Why did not Buclve 
quote the very words of the princess, that all the world might judge 
how far the expressions he calls a hmt extended ? Meantime, this letter 
has never been seen to the present hour, and Bucko is too violent a par- 
•tisan and too unfaithful an historian to be believed on his mere word. 
Persons often act inconsistently in respect to the characters of others, but 
never in regard to their own. During many trials, the retiring conduct 
of Elizabeth bore fully out her favourite motto, which consisted 
words nuMDLE and reverent. Nor is it pjpbable that her syirect and 
saintly nature should have blazed out, in one sentence of a letter, into 
all the murderous ambition that distinguished her father and uncles, and 
then subsided lor ever into the ways of pleasantness and peace. If this 
princess had had a heart capable of cherishing murderous thoughts 
against “her kind aunt, queen Anne,” she would have shown some 
other sjmiptoms ol a cruel and ungrateful nature. She certainly did 
not ; therefore it is unjust to condemn her on a supposed hint in a letter 
which no one but an enemy ever read. 

While our princess is incarcerated in her northern prison, it is needful 
to bestow, a few pages on the paladin appointed to her rescue. The ro- 
mantic incidents of the early life of oiu- first Tudor sovereign are, indeed, 
little known. Henry Tudor was the son of Edtnund earl of Richmond, ^ 
and Margaret Beaufort, only child of John duke of Somerset. Ilis 
mother was little more than thirteen^ when he was born at Pembrokc- 
casfle, June 2G, 1456. Margaret* has thus prettily recorded the date of 
his birth in one of her letters : “ For,” says the proud and happy mother, 
“ it was on this day of St. Anne that I did bring into the world my 
good and gracious prince, «nd only-beloved son.” The father of this 
infant survived but till the succeeding November. The countess of 
Richmond, aftervrards the pride of English matrons, the most noble as 
well as most learned lady in the land, was left a widow and a mother at 
fourteen, with a little earl of five months old in her arms, whom she 
had to rear and protect amidst all the horrors of a civil war, which liad 
just begun to rage when her husband died. 

When the infant carl of Richmond was about three years old, lie was 
presented by his fond young mother to his great-uncle Heniy VI., who 
solemnly blessed him, and, placing his hand on the child’s head, said, 
“This pretty boy will wear the garland in peace for which wc so sinfully 
contend ” — an oracular saying carefully treasured by the young mother 

1 Bucke's Hist. ; W. Keonot* p. 66S. 
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of the boy, and remembered afterwards by his party to his advantage. 
Soon after, the little earl was taken under the protection of his uncle, 
Jasper earl of Pembroke ; and as he was the next heir, through his 
mother, to the whole ambitious race' of Somerset, who were filling 
England with their seditious efforts to be recognised as legitimate 
branches of the royal lino of Lancaster, the boy was conveyed to the 
remote castle of Pembroke, for his personal security from the inimical 
house of York. He was not five years old when his only protector, 
Jasper Tudor, was forced to fly from the lost field of MortimerVCross. • 
Pembroke-castle was stormed by Sir William Herbert, one of Edward IV.’s 
partisans, and the earldom of Pembroke was given to him as a reward. 
Tn^ja>or little earl of Bichmond was found in the castle,^ not altogether 
friendlelv) for he was protected by Philip ap Hocll, whom he in after life 
described gratefully as “our old servant and well-'beloved nurriour^^^ 
an expression which plainly shows that Heniy bad a Welshman by way 
of nurse. The new earl of Pembroke was a just and brave man, and, 
moreover, had a good and merciful lady for his helpmate. So far from 
hurting ^e little prisoner whom they had seized with his uncle’s castle, 
the lady Herbert took him to her maternal arras, and brought him up 
with her own family, “ and in all kind of civility well and honourably 
educated him.”* The excellence of this good deed will be better appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that Henry was the heir of the dispossessed 
earl of Pembroke, and considered by some to have more right to the 
castle than the Herberts. 

The family of lady Herbert consisted of three sons and six daughters, 
companions of Henry’^ childhood, and with the lady Maud Herbert 
there is reason to suppose he had formed a loving attachment. Whe7i 
he was fourteen, his generous protector* lord Pembroke was illegally mur- 
dered by Warwick’s faction, after Banbury fight Young Tudor still 
remained with his maternal friend, lady Herbert, till another revolution 
in favour of Lancaster restored Jasper Tudor once more to his earldom 
and castle, who with them took re-possession of his nephew. But the 
few months Jasper was able to hold out the castle was a period of gi'eat 
clanger. The nephew and uncle narrowly escaped destruction from a 
plot contrived by Roger Vaughan, a bold and crafty marchman, belong- 
ing to a fierce clan of bis name, vowed vassals of the Mortimers and 
their heirs. Jasper had the satisfaction of turning the tables on Roger, 
by cutting off his head. But he was soon after besieged in the castle by 
Morgan Thomas, who, according to the orders of Edward lY., dug a 
trench round the fortress, and would soon have captured its inmates if 
David Thomas (brother to the besieger) had not taken pity on the 
Tudors and favoured their escape to Tenby,* whence, with a few faithful 
retainers, they embarked for France, and were cast by a tempest on the 
< HaU. * Sir Hairls Nioolaa Privj-piirBe Espeoflea * Hall. 4 ibid. 
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coast of Bretagne. Duke Francis II. received them hospitably, and for 
two or three years they lived peacefully, yet under some restmint. 

But the existence of young Henry Tudor disquieted Edward IV., 
though in the very height of victorious prosperity, and he sent Stilliiigtoii| 
bishop^f Bath (the ready tool for any iniquity), on a deceitful mission to 
the court of Bretagne, offering Henry the hand of his eldest daughter with 
a princely dower, and to Jasper restoration of his earldom, if they would 
return to England and be his friends. Henry and Jasper were both deceived 
so far as to be placed without resistance in the hands of the English 
deputatk>n, and the whole party were only waiting at St. Malo for a 
favourable wind, when the duke of Bretagne was seized with a su^^^iStf 
qualm of conscience : he sent his favourite, Peter Landois, to^mnn 
young Henry privately, that he would be murdered if ho trusted himself 
on board Edward’s ships. It seems Edward lY. had bargained that his 
envoy should pay the duke of Bretagne a large sum directly the unfor- 
tunate Lancastrian nobles were surrendered. Stillington had just de- 
livered the cash agreed upon, and this was the way the duke contrived 
to keep the purchase-money, and save the lives of his guests. The earl 
of Richmond had caught a quotidian ague at St. Ma(o,^ and was lying in 
such a state of suffering imder its feverish fits, that he troubled himself 
very little about the message of the duke ; but the moment his affec- 
tionate .uncle heard it, he summoned his faithful servants, who ran with 
the sick youth iu their arms to take sanctuary at St. Malo, nor could 
any promises of Stillington induce them to come out. Edward IV. 
complained bitterly to duke Francis of the tripk he bad played him, but 
he well deserved to lose his money. 

Meantime, Margaret, the mother of the young earl, had married lord 
Henry Stafford, and was again a widow, while yet, in the bloom of 
youth. Before the fall of Lancaster she had wedded lord Stanley, 
who was a widower with children. Stanley became the most ardent 
I)artisan of York, but his esteem for her virtues was great, and her 
influence over him sufQcient to inspire him with a very fatherly in- 
terest for her ixx>r exiled boy, from whom she had been cruelly divided 
since his infancy. Prom the hour when young Richmond was placed 
in sanctuary at St. Malo, he was virtually a prisoner. As Henry con- 
sidered that his life was in great danger, he resolved to render him- 
self capable of taking orders, as a last refuge from the malice of Ed- 
ward IV. With this intention, as well as for the purpose of wiling 
aw’ay the heavy hours of captivity, he became* a proficient in Latin, and 
all the learning of the times.* 

The danger passed away, the learning remained to his future benefit. 
Yet Richmond and his uncle must have led a harassed life for many years 
during their exile ; nor had they alw^ays the comfor^of being together, 

> Hall. a OolcB* MSS. Speed. 
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for the records of Yonnes prove that, after remaining some time in a 
ijtatc of honourable restraint in the capital of Bretagne, watched by guards^ 
yet treated as princes, on some suspicion of their intention to withdraw 
themselves, Henry and his uncle were arrested at the request of Edward 
IV. Jasper was confined in the castle of Jocelin, and young Henry in 
the castle of Elvin. The Bretons to this day point out one of the two 
towers of Elvin as his prison.^ The deafli of his great persecutor, Edward 
IV., caused an amelioration of his captivity. A few montlis oixjned to 
him an immediate vista to the English crown. 

After the destruction of the heirs of York had been effgeted by 
4ijphard III., Christopher Urswick came to Bretagne with a i)roposal 
fro& ^e countess Margaret to her son, that ho should marry tlic rightful 
heire^of the realm, Elizabeth of York. Henry immediately requested 
an interview with the duke of Bretagne, to whom ho confided his pros* 
pects, and leceived from him promises of assistance and permission to 
depart. Soon after came Hugh Conwaj'^, bringing great sums from his 
mother, with directions to effect a landing as soon as possible in Wales. 
Henry sailed for England with forty ships, furnished him by the duke 
of Bretagne. According to general history, he heard of Buckingliam’s 
failure and returned immediately ; yet the local traditions of Wales 
declare that he landed and remained in concealment for several months 
at Tremostyn, in Flijitshire. “ In the ancient castle of Tremostyn, in 
Flintshire, is a great room at the end of a long gallery, said by the tra- 
dition of the place to \jave been the lodging of Henry VII., when carl of 
Bichmond, for he resided secretly in Wales at the time he was supposed to 
iiavc been in Bretagne. None of our historians,”- adds Pennant, ‘‘account 
. for a certain i^riod in Henry’s life after he had departed from the pro- 
tection of the duke of Bretagne. "While Henry was tlius lurking at 
Mostyn, a party of Jiichard’s forces arrived there on suspicion, and pro- 
ceeded to search the castle. He was about to dine, but had just time to 
leap out of a back window, and make his escape by means of an aperture, 
which is to this day called the king’s hole.” * 

With Henry’s visit to Wales was probably connected the report 
mentioned in history of his desire to marry lady Katherine Herbert, the 
youngest daughter of his former generous protectors. After the defeat 
of Buckingham, ho for a time lost all hoi)e of alliance with the royal 
Elizabeth. His former love, Maud Herbert, had been married to the 
earl of Northumberland, but Henry sent word that he wished to have 
her younger sister.* The picssenger, however, met with the most unac- 
countable impediments in his journey ; and before he could communi- 
cate with lady Northumbeiiaml, new schemes were agitated for his. 
union with the princess Elizabeth, and Henry was forced to sacrifice his 
private affections. ^The people imagined that the union of the rival 

^ Hunter, In illuutrution of tho “ Song of tho T.ady Bcs8y.” 2 Pennant's Wales. 3 HalL 
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roses was arranged by Providence, for the purfiose of putting an end to 
the long agonies England had endured on account of the disputed suc- 
cession. Great crowds went to behold a natural prodigy of a rose-bush, 
which produced blossoms where the rival colours of the rose of York and 
Lancaster were for the first time seen blended. This the English con- 
sidered was an auspicious omen^ 

Brereton set out with Elizabeth's ring of betrothal about the same 
tjmc ; he met the earl ;of Kichmond, who had returned to Bretagne, 
at Bcgar monastery; this was twenty-eight miles ^rom Rennes, coii- 
venientfy situate for intercourse with England, where there wem two 
convents connected with tlat of Begar on the earl of Richmond’s o 
estate in Yorkshire. Brerelon found the earl of Richmond sitiiiJg at 
the butts in an archery-ground ; he was dressed in a black velvet 
surcoat, which reached to the knees : he describes him as long-faced, 
and pale in complexion. He was in company with lord Oxford, who 
had just escaped to him from his tedious imprisonment in Hammes- 
castle, and loixl Ferrers (of Groby), who was the same person as the 
marquis of Dorset, Elizabeth’s half-brother : Richmond was likewise 
attended by a gentleman of the name of Lee. The French authors 
affirm that Henry was in love with Lee's daughter Katherine, . but 
the girl gave up Ins promise for fear of mining his fortunes.* Henry 
received Brereton civilly : he kissed the ring of rich stones that Eliza- 
beth had sent him, but, with the characteristic caution which ever 
distinguished him, remained three weeks before iPe gave him an answer. 
Gnce more Henry was in imminent peril, from the treachery of the 
Breton government. Duke Francis fell dangerously ill, and his minis- 
ter, Landois, covenanted to deliver tlie earl into the hands of Richard III. ; 
as it was, Richmond, who was near the French border, had to ride for 
his life, and with only five persons arrived safely at Angers, from whence 
ho visited the French court, and received promises of assistance from the 
lady-regent, sister to Charles VIII. He followed the royal family of 
France to I'aris, where he renewed a solemn oath to marry Elizabeth of 
York if ho could dispossess the usurper ; and the day after this oath, all 
the English students at the university of Paris tendered him their 
homage as king of England.® Ho likewise received a message from duke 
Francis, who, having recovered his health, disclaimed the iniquities of 
Landois, and promised Henry assistance for his fresh descent on England.. 
The lady-regent of Franco advanced him a sum of money, but required 
liostagc^foT its x>ayment ; upon which Hftnry very adroitly left in» 
pledge the xjerson of his intended brother-in-law, the marquis of Dor- 
set, whose late communications with England had excited some sus- 
picions. 

^ Camden. some curious coinddenoe v/itb forgotten facts 
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The earl of Richmond told me ” says Comines, “just before his depar- 
ture, that from the time he was five years old he had been either a fugitive 
or a captive, and that be had endured a fifteen years* imprisonment from 
duke Francis, into whose hands he had fallen by extremity of weather. 
Indeed, 1 was at the court of Bretagne when he and his uncle were first 
seized.** Edward lY. paid the duke of Bretagne a yearly sum for his 
safe keeping : and, if the extreme jwverty of Richard III. had permitted 
him to continue the pension, it is to be feared the crown of England and 
the hand of its heiress, the “ lovely lady Bessy,** would never have been 
won by Henry Tudor. * 

^wwHenry sailed with the united fleets of France and Bretagne from Hav- 
fleu^\ugust 1, on his chivalric enterprise to win a wife and crown. 
His navy met with no interruption, for Richard’s poverty kept the Eng- 
lish ships inactive. The fleet safely made Milford-Haven in six days ; 
but Henry landed with his uncle Jasper at a place called Dale, some 
miles from his armament. When his uncle first set foot on his native 
soil, the people received him joyfully, with these significant words, 
“ Welcome 1 for thou hast taken good care of thy nephew ;** ' a sarcastic 
reflection on the conduct of Richard HI. to his nephews. Richmond was 
greeted everywhere on his route from Milford as a deliverer, and as far 
as Shrewsbury every town threw open its gates for his admittance. His 
old friend, lord Herl)crt, though not openly his partisan, secretly favoured 
•his march ; but Gilbert Talbot, with the bold decision of character so 
well described by Breieton, joined him promptly .at the head of the 
Tassalage of his nephew, the earl of Shrewsbury : * so did Sir John 
Savage. Henry now pressed forward for the midland counties, suffering 
in mind doubts respecting the conduct of the Stanleys, although lie 
received the most comforting messages from his mother. At last ho 
arrived at Tamworth. Lord Stanley was encamped at Atherstone, and 
Richard HI. was advancing to Leicester. On the evening of the 20th of 
August, Henry had a very narrow escape ; he went out from his camp 
at Tamworth, and met lord Stanley by assignation in the dark, in a field 
near Atherstone. Hero Stanley explained to his son-in-law “how neces- 
sary it was for him to appear Richard’s friend till the very moment when 
the battle joined, or the loss of his son’s life would be the consequence, 
since Richard would not excuse him from his palace-duty without he left 
his heir, Cteorge lord Strange, as a hostage ; that the axe was even now 
suspended over George’s head, and would fall on the slightest symptoms 
of revolt shown by the SUbleys.’* Had Richmond been who^ satis- 
fied, he surely would have got a guide from Stanley back to camp, 
for on his return he lost his path, and wandered in danger of capture by 
Richard’s scouts : he dared not inquire his way, lest his foreign accent 

^ OouKh’ft History of Myddle, edited by Sir Thomas Phillips, bart. 
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should betray him. At last rendered desperate, he knocked at the door 
of a lone hut on A thcrs tone-moor, and finding therein the master, a 
simple shepherd, was by him refreshed, and afterwards "kindly guided to 
Tam worth, where he rejoined his forces, not before his army ' had been 
thrown into consternation at his absence. 

That very evening, at sunset, king Richard entered Leicester, mounted 
oil a magnificent white courscr,^nd clad in the same suit of burnished 
steel armour he wore at Tewkesbury ; on his helmet was placed a regal 
drown, which he had worn ever since he joined his military muster at 
Kottingfiam. His countenance was stern and frowning, his manner that 
of high command, as he rode surrounded by the pomp of war in the van 
of the finest cavalry forces in Europe. His army, amounting to thotcen 
thousand men, was sufficient to have crushed Richmond’s pett;j^ •band, 
but that its strength was impaired by secret disaffection. King Richard 
slept at the principal inn at Leicester (known since by the name of the 
Blue Boar), because Leicestcr-castle was ruinous and iminhabitablc. 
The room in which he passed the night is fresh in the memory of many 
persons : but tlie ancient historical inn has been destroyed for the erection 
of a row of small houses. Richard occupied a ghostly gothic chamlx^r : 
he slept on his military chest, in the shape of a bedstead, and the dis- 
covery of his treasure, a hundred years afterwards, occasioned a horrid 
murder. Early in the morning of the day preceding Bosworth fight, 
Richard HI. ieft Leicester by the south gate at the^head of his cavalry. 
A poor old blind man, who had been a wheelwright, sat begging near the 
bridge : as the king approached he cried out, that If the moon changed 
again that day, which had changed once in the course of nature that 
morning, king Richard would lose life and crown.” He hinted at the 
secret disaffection of the Percy* who had married Henry of Richmond s 
old love, Maud Herbert., As Richard rode over Leicester-bridge, his left 
foot struck against a low wooden post : ** His head shall strike against 
that very pile,” said the oracular beggar, as he returns this night.” 

The two rival armies encamped on the appropriately named heath of 
Redmore, near Ikisworth, September 21. Richard went out at twi- 
light to reconnoitre : he found a sentinel fast asleep at the outposts ; he 
promptly stabbed him to the heart, with these stem soldierly words-^ 
“ I found him asleep, and I leave him so.” Such was the usurper’s pre- 
pai-ation for that fearful night of unrest^ of which Shakespeare has made 
such poetical use. Our chroniclers^ more briefly describe the troubled 
slumber of Richard on the last night of his existence, by saying that, in 
his sleep, lie was most terribly pulled aSd haled by diveU*^ ^J'hey 
report, moreover, that other agents were busy in the camp besides these 
diabolical phantasma of the tyrant’s over-charged brain, for the mormng 

* Hutton'8 Bosworth. » Tracts, British Museum. 
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light showed that some daring hand had placed a placard on the diike of 
i^orfolk’s tent, containing these lines : — 

» Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon tby master is bought and sold." 

Notwithstanding his ill-rest, Richard was the next morning energeti- 
cally active, reckoning on overwhelming Richmond at once by a tremen- 
dous charge of cavalry. Richmond mftst have possessed great moral 
courage to risk a battle, for hh stepfather was, till the moment of onset, 
dubious in his indications. At last lord Stanley and his brother Sit 
William wheeled round and joined Richmund’s forces; thus tjie odds 
were turned against the usurper ; yet the battle raged on Redmorc-heatli 
fo?^iMre than two hours. King Richard made in person three furious 
charg^ the last being the most desperate, alter liis friend the duke of 
Norfolk was slain, when, overthrowing all opixjsers, he cut his way to 
where Richmond’s standard flew, in ho}X3s of a personal encounter with 
his rival. After killing the standard-tearer, Brandon, “he was borne 
down by numbers at the foot of the hill near Amyon-lays.” His blood 
tinged the pretty brooklet which issues from the hill : it literally ran 
red that day, and to this hour the common people refuse to drink of its 
waters. The body of Richard was in a few minutes plundered of its 
armour and ornaments. The crown was hidden by a soldier in a haw- 
thom-bush, but was soon found and earned to lord Stanley, who placed 
it on the head of his* stepson, saluting him by the title of •Henry VII., 
who thus stood crowned, while the victorious army sang Te Deum on 
the blood-stained heath.* 

** Oh, Redinorc ! then it seemed thy nfime was not in vain.” 

It was in memory of the picturesqtie fact of the red-berried hawthorn 
once sheltering the crown of England, that the^ouse of Tudor assumed 
the device of a crown in a bush of the fruited hawthorn. To the same 
circumstance may be referred the loyal proverb — 

" Cleave to tlto crown, though it hdng on a bu^." 

Tlie local tiaditions of Leicestershire aflirm, that when Richard’s body 
was brought into Leicester, the town he h^ lately quitted with the 
utmost military pomp, it was stripped and gashed, and hanging, with 
the head downwards, across a hotse ridden by one of his heralds, Blanch 
Sanglier. As the body was carried across Leicester-bndge, the head 
lianging like a thrum-mop, it (as was very likely) struck against the 
piece of wood projecting from the bridge, and thus the gossips found the 
blind wheelwright’s saying fulfilled. The nuns of the Grey Friai*s 
begged the poor maltreated corpse of tlieir benefactor, and interred it 
humbly, but decently, in their cliuroli. 

While these events wore transacting, the royal maiden who was to 
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prove the i)rize of the victor remained in the lonely halls of the York- 
shire castle of SherifF-Huttoii, with no companion but its young and 
imbecile owner, her cousin Warwick. A sudden outbui-st of joy through- 
out the country, and the thronging of the population of the district 
about the gates of her prison, told Elizabeth that her cause had pros- 
})ered, and that Richard was overthrown. Soon after csime Sir Robert 
Willoughby, sent by the new ling, Henry VII., from Bosworth, with 
orders to bring the princess Elizabeth .and her cousin to London with 
all convenient speed. The princess commenced her journey directly, 
and wa^ attended by a voluntary guard of the nobility and gentry ot 
the counties through which she imsscd ; many ladies likewise came to 
wait ujK)!! her : in this state she was escorted to London, and co^gned 
to the care of her mother, queen Elizabeth, at Westminster-palaroe. 

Henry VII., in the mean time, set out from Leicester, and by easy 
journeys arrived in the metropolis. The lord mayor and citizens mot 
him at Shoreditch, and recognised him as king of England.^ He came, 
not invested with military terrors like a conqueror — not even tis an 
armed and mounted cavalier, but made his entry, to the surprise of every 
one, in a covered chariot, a mode of travelling never before used, except- 
ing by females, ‘‘ without,” adds Bacon, “ it was considered necessary 
so to convey a traitor or enemy of the state, dangerous for the people to 
recognise.’* ilis own poet, Bernard Andreas, who had accompanied him 
from Bretagne, welcomed him to London at Shoreditch, with* Latin 
verses written in his praise. The king went direct to St. Paul’s, where 
Tg Veum was sung, and he offered his banners, not those taken at Bos- 
worth, but three, on which were ligured his devices of the fiery dragon 
of Cadwalladcr, a dun cow, and the effigy of St. George. He then 
retired to his lodging prepared at the palace of the bishop of London, 
close to St. Paul’s churchyard. While he remained the guest of tlio 
bishop, he assembled his privy council, and renewed to them his promise 
of espousing the princess Elizabeth of York. The discontents of tlio 
Yorkist party commenced from tliis era ; they found with indignation 
that Henry chose to bo recognised by parliament as the iiidcperuleiit 
sovereign of England, without the least acknowledgment of the title lie 
derived from his betrothment with their princess. His coronation took 
place soon after, without the association of the princess in its honours. 

Elizabeth, it is said, suffered great anxiety from the reports of his 
intended marriage, either with the heiress of Bretagne or lady Katherine 
Herbert. In the course of her meditations she recalled to memory that 
her father had, in her infancy, offered her in marriage to “ this -comely 
prince;” perhaps she did not know the evil intentions of that treaty ; 
at all events, she deemed herself Henry’s betrothed wife, not only from 
motives of political expediency, but according to the sanction of her 

I Gemtinuation of Hard^^ig. 
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deceased parent.^ Yet it >vas near Christmas, and no preparations had 
been made for the marriage of the royal pair, when the house of com- 
mons, on their grant to tho king of tonnage and poundage for life, 
added to it a petition that he would take to wife and consort the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, which marriage they hoped God would bless with a 
progeny of the race of kings.” The members of the assembled houses 
of parliament then rose up and bowed to the king, as a sign of tlicir 
earnest co-operation in this wish :* the king replied “ that he was very 
willing so to do.” Ho might have added, for the further satisfaction of 
all malcontent at the delay, that the prevalence of the two great .plagues 
poverty and pestilence were reasonable impediments to gorgeous arul 
crowded ceremonials ; for the private records of the exchequer prove 
that mere was not a doit in the royal purse, and the public annals show 
how severely the new disease called “ the sweating sickness,” or sudor 
Anglicusy was devastating the metropolis. 

The parliament was prorogued from the 10th of December till the 
27th of January by the lord chancellor, who announced “ that, before 
its re-assembling, the marriage of the king and the princess Elizabeth 
would take place from which time she was treated as queen. A great 
tournament was proclaimed, and magnificent preparations made for the 
royal nuptials. Elizabeth and Henry were^withiu the prohibited de- 
grees : to obtain a special dispensation was a work of time, but in order 
to indulge the wishes^ of the nation for their immediate union, an ordi- 
nary dispensation was procured from the pope’s resident legate, by which 
licence the royal pair were united at Westminster, January 18, 1485-6. 
Their wedding-day was, in the words of Bernard Andreas, “ celebrated 
with all religious and glorious magnificence at court, and by their people 
with bonfires, dancing, songs, and banquets, throughout all London.” 
Cardinal Bourchier, who was at the same time a descendant of the royal 
house of riantagenet and a prince of the church, was the officiating 
prelate at the marriage. His hand held the sweet posie, wherein the 
white and red roses were first tied together.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

« 

A IjATIn epithalamium was written on the marriage of Elizabeth of 
York by a learned prebendary of St. Paul’s, John de Gigli.* 

** Hail ! ever honoured and auspicious day, 

When in blest wedlock to 4 mighty king~ 

To Henry-bright Elizabeth is Joined. 

Fairest of Edward's offspring, she alone 
Pleased this illustrious spouse. 


1 Bernard Andreas' Mennoir, Speed. 


3 Parliamentary History. 


3 Bibl. Harl. 
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Then, the poet tells Henry that the fruit of war is won, the ermine has 
descended upon him, the crown is on his head, the sceptre in his hand, 
peace smiles for England, and he only requires a spouse to complete his 
happiness, and thus calls his attention to Elizabeth : — 

* So here the most ilLustrlous maid of York, 

Deficient nor in virtue nor descent. 

Most beautiful in%>rm, whose matchless face 
Adorned with most enchanting sweetness shinra. 

Her parents called her name Elizabeth, 

And she^ thdr flrBt>bom, should of rignt succeed 
Her mighty sire. JTer litU wilt be yourr. 

If you unite this princess to yourself 
In wedlock's holy bond.'* 


Alluding to Henry’s tardiness in celebrating his nuptials, th^royal 
fiancee is made to express Uie most passionate impatience. She says- 


•* Oh , my beloved ! my hope, my only bliss ! 
Why then defer my Joy ? Fairest of kings. 
Whence your delay to light our bridal torch ? 
Our noble house contains two persons now. 
But one in mind, in equal love the same. 

Oh, my illustrious spouse I give o'er delay 
Your sod Elizabeth entreats ; and you 
Will not deny Elizabeth's request. 

For we were plighted in a solemn pact, 
Signed long ago by your own royal hand.’* 


Henry is then reminded that her youthful affections had been given to 
him, and that she had patiently cherished this idea for years : — 


** How oft with needle, when denied the pen. 
Has she on canvas traced the blessed name 
Of Henry, or expressed it with her loom 
In silken threads* or *broidered it in gold. 


Your hymeneal torches now unite. 

And keep them ever pure. Oh ! royal maid, 

* Put on your regal robes in loveliness. 

A thousand fair attendants around you wait. 

Of various ranks, with different offices, 

To deck your beauteous form. Lo 1 this delights 
To smooth with ivory comb your golden hair. 

And that to curl and braid each shining tress. 

And wreath the sparkUng jewels round your head. 
Twining your locks with gems : this one shall clasp 
'Che radiant necklace framed in ftetted gold 
About your snowy neck, while that unfolds 
The robes that glow with g^ld and purple dye^ 

And fits the omam^ts, with patient skill. 

To your unrivalled limbs ; and here riiall riiine 
The costly treasures Crom the Orient sands. 

The sapphire, asure gem, that emulates 
Heaven’s lofty arch, riiall gleam, and softly them 
The verdant emerald shed its greenest light. 

And fiery carbuncle flash forth rosy rays 
From the pure gold.** 
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He predicts that a child shall shortly gambol in the royal halls, and 
grow lip a worthy son of Richmond, emulating the noble qualities of his 
august parents, and perpetuating their name in his illustrious descend- 
ants for ever. Nor was the Latin composition of the learned De Gigli 
the only x>ootical tribute to these nul'Kiials. An anthem was written for 
the occasion in the following words, in which a strong resemblance will 
be immediately tr^ed to “ God save thS king the similarity of the 
music is still stronger, 

« God save king Hcnrln Trheroso'er he be. 

And fur queene Elizabeth now pray wee. 

And for all her noble progeny© ; 

God save the church of Christ from any follies 
And for queene tillizabeth now pray wee.“ 

Three successive dispensations were granted by x)opo Innocent, all 
dated subsequently to the royal manage. He addresses tliC king and 
queen as “ thou king Henry of Lancaster, and thou Elizabeth of York 
and proceeds to state, “ that as their progenitors had vexed the kingdom 
of England with wars and clamours, to prevent further eflusion of blood 
it was desirable for them to unite in marriage.” He calls Elizabeth 
“ the undoubted heir of that famous king of immortal memory, 
Edward IV.,” thus effacing the brand her unnatural uncle had cast on 
her birth. Three bulls were obtained, one after the other, before Henry 
could find one to please him ; at last a clause wasdiitroduced, declaring 
that if Elizabeth died without issue, the succession of the crown was 
to bo continued in Henry’s progeny by another wife — b , great injustice 
to her sisters. 

Elizabeth, very soon after the man’iage, gave hopes that this inju- 
rious clause would jirove of none effect. She retired to the city of 
Winchester to pass the summer, holding her court there, surrounded 
by her sisters, her mother, and her mother-in-law, Margaret Beaufort, for 
whom she appears to have cherished the greatest estdbm. The king 
left his bride at Lent, for the purpose of making a long and dangerous 
progress through the northern counties, which had been so entirely de- 
voted to Richard HI. as to have upheld him on the throne by military 
force. It was impossible for Elizabeth, in her delicate and hopeful situa- 
tion, to accompany her husband on this prepress ; for he had to suppress 
two dangerous insurrections on the road, and one notable plot prepared 
for his destruction. At last Henry got safely to the late usurper’s 
favourite city of York, where the good people discreetly tried the effect 
of a little personal flattery. At his magnificent entry they made the 
air ring with shouts of “king Harry! king Harry! our Lord preserve 
that sweet and well-favoured face!” And so well was this compliment 
taken, that Henry reduceil their crown-rents. 

Tlic queen had fixed her residence at Winchester by her husband’s 
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express desire, as ho wished her to give birth to his expected heir in 
the castle of that city, because tradition declared it was built by king 
Arthur, his ancestor. The queen's bedchamber was arranged according 
to ancient etiquette, which had been studied sedulously by the king’s 
mother, the countess Margaret, who has favoured posterity with liclr 
written’ rules on the subject. The royal patient was enclosed, not only 
from air, but from the light •£ day. “ Her highness’ pleasure Ixdng 
understood as to what chamber she he delivered in, the same must be 
^lung Avith rich cloth of arras — sides, roof, windows and all, except owe 
window, where it must bo hanged so that she may have light when it 
X)lcasetli her. After the queen had taken to her chamber,” a peculiar 
ceremony in royal etiquette, now obsolete, she bade farewell to all iicr 
lords and court officers, and saw none but those of her own sexj«^‘Tor,” 
continues the countess Margaret, Avomen Avere made all manner of 
officers, as butlers, sewers, and pages, Avho received all needful things 
at the great chamber-door.” The queen gave her family a surprise, by 
the birth of a son some weeks sooner than was expected ; yet the child 
Avas hgalthy, and very lively. He was born September 20, 148C, at 
Wijichcstcr-castle. The health of the queen, it appears, was ahvays 
delicate, and she suffered much from an ague that autumn. Her mother- 
in-laAv, lady Margaret, busied herself greatly at this time ; for, besides 
regubfling the etiquette of the royal lying-in chamber, she likewise ar- 
ranged the x^geantry of the young prince’s baptisni, tmd set forth the 
length and breadth of his cradle, ^ fair adorned with x^inter's craft.” ^ 
Elizabeth of York had the satisfaction of seeing Bcr mother complimented 
Avith the honour of standing godmother for this precious heir. . Several 
cross-accidents attended his baptism : the day was violently stormy, 
and one of his godfathers, the stout earl of Oxford, most unaccountably 
kept his royal godchild waiting in the cold cathedral three hours for his 
ax^pcarance. Oxford came in when the ceremony was nearly over, but 
he was in time to j^erform his jmrt, which was that of sponsor,, at the 
confirmation ; and, taking the royal babe on his arm, he presented him 
to the officiating prelate at Winchester high aftar. Then, while the 
king’s trumx>etcrs and minstrels went playing before, the child was borne 
to the king and queen, and had the blessing of God, Our Lady, St. George, 
and his x)arents.^ According to ancient custom, he was first <}allccl by 
his Christian name when his mother blessed him, and the king sat by 
the queen’s bed-side, ready to give his benediction as the concluding 
ceremony of the royal baptism. 

It cannot be denied that Henry VII., afterwards so cunning and 
worldly, was, at this epoch, imbued with all the dreamy romance 
natural to the studious and recluse life he had led in his prison- tower of 
EIauu, Avhere his hours of recreation had no other amusement than 
* Harldan MS. * Leland. 
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stories of Arthur and Uter Pendragon, He had hitherto spent his days 
in Wales or Bretagne, both Celtic countries, speaking the same language, 
and cherishing the same traditions. Much the royal brain was occupied 
with ballads of the Mort d* Artur,” with red dragons and green leeks, 
besides long rolls of Welsh pedigrees, in which Noah figured about 
midway. It was remarkable enough that a prince, educated on coast 
of France should have returned to Efigland with tastes so entirely 
formed on the most ancient lore of our island — tastes which he now 
gratified by naming the heir of England Arthur, after his favourite* 
hero and ancestor. It was a mercy he did not name the boy Cadwal- 
lader, whom, by the assistance of some iiainstaking Welsh heralds, he 
clalm^ as his hundredth progenitor. Cadwallader had prophesied on 
his death-bed the restomtion of the British royal line as sovereigns of the 
whole island. The queen was lineal princess of Wales by virtue of her 
descent from Gladis, who had married one of her Mortimer ancestors, 
and their posterity was and is the nearest collateral line from Llewellyn 
the Great. ^ The memory of the Mortimers, as the conquerors and con- 
trollers of Wales, was little loved by the Welsh ; yet the infanUprince 
Arthur was the object of their adoration, and his perfections are still re- 
membered in their national songs. 

Elizabeth’s churching was conducted with remarkable solemnity of 
etiquette, according to the following routine : — The queen received her 
officers of the household, and the officers of arms, reclining on a grand 
state-bed, “richly boseen in tires,” being, we presume, a cap with 
borders, “ and with beads about her neck.” A duchess, or at least a 
countess, helped her down from the bed^ and led her to the chamber- 
door, where two duchesses received her, and a duke led her to the chapel, 
where the ceremony of churching took place. One of her loids carried 
a taper burning before her to the altar, where she offered, and all her 
ladies and gentlemen offered, according to their degree. And that day 
the queen sat in the great cliamber under the king’s canopy, and also 
had her largess cried.^ The queen’s ague continued, and it was long 
l)efore she recovered iftr health ; when it was restored, she founded a 
Lady-chapel at Winchester cathedral, as a testimony of gratitude for 
the birth of her heir. 

The dower of Elizabeth deviated in some particulars from those of 
the queens her pi^edecessors : as she was heiress of the Mortimers, some 
of their possessions in Herefordshire, and part of the great patrimony of 
Clare, formed portions of it. Her grandmother, Cicely duchess of York, 
was very richly endowed on this inheritance ; and as Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, the queen’s mother, had likewise to be maintained, the funds were 
barely sufficient for all claimants. The king, “ in consideration of the 

1 Blackstone. Gladis wasslster to Llewelljn tbc Great 

* AiS. of the Norroy herald, time of Henry Vll. 
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groat expenses and charges that his most dear wife Elizabeth, queen of 
England, must of necessity bear in her chamber, and other divers vnses^ 
by the advice of the lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons in 
this present parliament, and by the authority of the same, ordaineth 
that his dear wife the queen be able to sue in her own name, without 
the king/’ 

The next year was agitated with the mysterious rebellion in behalf or 
the earl of Warwick, who was personated by a youth named Lambert 
8imnel. It was but a few months since the queen and young Warwick 
had been companions at Sherifi-Hutton : the public had since lost sight 
of him, and this rebellion was evidently got up to make the king own 
what had become of him. He had been kept quietly in the Towc^ from 
whence, to prove the imposition of Lambert Simnel, he was now brought 
in grand possession through the city to Sheno, where ho* h^ lived in 
childhood with Elizabeth of York, and her young brothers and sisters/ The 
queen received him with several noblemen, and conversed with him ; 
but he was found to be very stupid, not knowing the diiference between 
the commonest objects.^ The king wrote to the earl of Ormond, cham- 
berlain to the queen, the following May, commanding him to escort her 
and his mother, the lady Margaret to Kenilworth, where he then was. 
The people were discontented that the coronation of Elizabeth had not 
taken place after her wedlock, and • rebellions followed each other with 
great rapidity. Lambert Simnel fell into the kin^s power this autumn ; 
and when Henry found he was a simple boy, ^too ignorant to be con- 
sidered a responsible agent, he yery magnanimously, foigave him, and 
with good-humoured ridicule promoted him to be turnspit in his kitchen 
at Westminster, and afterwards made him one of his falconers. This 
act of grace was in honour of Elizabeth’s approaching coronation. She 
preceded the king to London ; and, on the 3rd of November, 1487, she 
.sat in a window at St. Mary’s hospital, Bishopsgate-street, in order to 
I'.ave a view of his triumphant entry into the metropolis, after the 
victory of Stoke. The queen then went with Henry to their palace at 
Orcenwich. On the Friday preceding her coronation she went from 
London to Greenwich, royally accompanied on the broad-flowing Thames : 
all the barges of the civic companies came to meet her in procession. 
The bachelors’ barge, whose pageant surpassed all the others, belonged 
to the gentleman-students of Lincoln’s- inn ; “therein was a great red 
dragon,” in honour of the Gadwallader dragon of the house of Tudor, 
“ spouting flames of fire into the Thames,” and “many other gentlemanly 
pageants, well and curiously devised, to do her highness sport and plea- 
sure withal,” This barge, rowed by the handsomest gentlemen of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, kept side by side with that of Elizabeth, playing the sweetest 

1 Wardrobe accounts of Edward I edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

3 Hull. Cardinal Pole say^hls uncle was os innocent 03 a cliiitl of a year Cld. 
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melody, and exciting the admimtion of all the citizens assembled on tho 
banks of the river, or in boats, by the activity of the gallant rowers and 
the vivacity of their dragon. ** When the queen landed at the Tower, 
the king’s highness welcomed her in such a manner and form as was to 
all the estates, being present, a very goodly sight, and right joyous and 
comfortable to behold.” 

The king then created eleven knights of the Bath ; and the next day, 
Saturday, after dinner, Elizabeth set forth on her procession through tho 
city to Westminster-palace. The crowd was immense, for it was Eliza- 
beth’s first public appearance in the metropolis as queen siifce her 
marriage, and all the Londoners were anxious to behold her in her royal 
apparHfc She must have been well worth seeing : she had not com- 
pleted her twenty-second year, her figure was, like that of her majestic 
father, tall and elegant, her complexion brilliantly fair, and her serene 
eyes and perfect features were now lighted nj) with the lovely expression 
maternity ever gives to a young woman whose disposition is truly esti- 
mable. The royal apparel, in which her loving subjects were so anxious 
to see her arrayed, consisted of a kirtle of white cloth of gold, daiTiasked, 
and a mantle of the same, furred with ermine, fastened on the breast 
with a great lace of cordon, curiously wrought of gold and silk, finished 
with rich knobs of gold and tassels. “ On her fair yellow hair, hanging 
at length down her bapk, she wore a caul of pipes [a piped net-work} 
and a circle of gold, richly adorned with gems.” Thus attired, she 
quitted her chamber of State in the Tower, her train home by her sister 
Cjcely, who was still fairer than herself. She was preceded by four 
baronesses, riding grey palfreys, and her royal consort’s uncle Jasper, 
as grand steward Her old friend lord Stanley (now earl of Derby), 
was high-constable, and the carl of Oxford, lord chamberlain. Thus 
attended, she entered a rich open litter, with a canopy home over her 
head by four of the new knights of the Bath. She was followed by her 
sister Cicely and Katherine Woodville, her mother’s sister, who had 
married the king’s uncle Jasper, in one car, and her father’s sister, the 
duchess of Suffolk, mother to the unfortunate earl of Lincoln, lately 
slain fighting against Hcniy VI 1. at the battle of Stoke, The duchess of 
Korfolk rode fn another car, and six baronesses on palfreys brought up 
the noble i^roccssion. The citizens hung velvets and cloth of gold from 
the windows of Cheap, and stationed children, dressed like angels, 
to sing praises to tho queen as she jiassed on to Westminster-palace. 

The next morning she was attir^ in a kirtle of purple velvet, furred 
with ermine bonds in front. On her hair she wore a circlet of gold, set 
with large pearls and coloured gems. She entered Westminster-hall with 
lier attendants, and waited under a canopy of state till she proceeded to 
Ihc abbey. Tho way thither was carpeted with striped cloth, which 
sort of covering had been, from time immemorial, the perquisite of the 
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common people. But the multitude in this case crowded so eagerly to 
cut off pieces of the cloth, ere the queen had weU. passed, that before she 
entered the abbey several of them were trdSnpled to death, and the pro- 
cession of the queen’s ladies “broken and distroubled.” The princess 
Cicely was the queen’s train-bearer ; the duke of Suffolk, her aunt’s 
husband, carried the sceptre ; and the king’s uncle, Jasper duke of Bed- 
ford, carried the crown. The fcng resolved that Elizabeth should posseas 
the public attention solely that day : he therefore ensconced himself in a 
’closely latticed box, erected between the altar and the pulpit in Wcst- 
minster-abbey, where he remained with his mother, perdue^ during the 
whole ceremony. The queen’s mother was not present, but her son 
Dorset, who bad undergone imprisonment in the Tower, on sijppicion 
dming the earl of Lincdlu’s revolt, was liberated, and permitted to assist 
at his sister’s coronation. 

A stately banquet was prepared in Westminster-hall, solely for the 
queen and those who had assisted at her coronation. The king and 
the lady Margaret, his mother, were again present as unseen spectatoi-s, 
occupying a latticed aeat erected in the recess of a window on the left 
of the hall. When the queen was seated at her coronation-feast, the 
lord Pitz waiter, her sewer, “ came before her in his surcoat with tabard- 
sleeves, his hood about his neck, and a towel over all, and sewed all the 
messes.” A sewer seems to have been an officer who performed at the 
royal table the functions of a footman, or waitel*, at a modern dinner- 
party ; and “ sewing all the messes ” was pres^ting the hot meats in a 
manner tit for the queen to partake of them. “ The lady Katherine 
Gray, and mistress Ditton, went under the table, and sat at the queen’s 
feet; and the countesses of Oxford and Elvers knelt on each side, and 
now and then held a kerchief before her grace. And after the feast the 
queen departed with God’s blessing, and the rejoicing of many a true 
Englishman’s heart.” ' 

The next day Henry partook of the coronation festivities. The queen 
began the morning by hearing mass with her husband in St. Stephen’s 
chapel ; after which ^ she kept her estate ” (sat in royal pomp, under a 
canopy) in the parliament-chamber ; the king’s motlier, who was scarcely 
ever separated fi*om her daughter-in-law, was seated on her right hand. 
At dinner# they observed the same order, and the beautiful 2>rincoss 
Cicely sat opposite to her royal sister, at the end of the board. After 
dinner there was a ball, at which the queen and her ladies danced. The 
following day the queen returned to Greenwich. 

From the time of her coronation, Elizabeth appeared in public with 
all the splendour of an English queen. She assisted at a grand festival 
of the order of the Garter, attired in the robes of the order. She rode 
with the countess of Eichmond in a rich car, covered with cloth of gold, 

1 Leland GolL 
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drawn by six horses, whose housings were of the same. The royal car 
was followed by her sister, the princess Anne, in the robes of the order, 
and twenty-one ladies dressed in crimson velvet, mounted on white 
palfreys, the ireins and housings of which were covered with white roses. 

The queen’s aunt Katherine, widow of Buckingham, had been pre- 
viously married to the duke of Bedford, tjie king’s uncle, in the presence 
of Elizabeth and Henry, The viscount Welles, who was uncle by the 
half-blood to the king, received the hand of the queen’s sister Cicely : 
the heralds were given the bride’s mantle and gown as fees and largess. 
The princess Katherine was married to the heir of the earl of Devon- 
shire, and the princess Anne took the place of Cicely in attendance on 
thq qtl'^en in public. She thus continued till her band was claimed by 
Thomas earl of Surrey, for his heir lord Thornas Howard : this noble- 
man affirmed that the young pair had been betrothed in infancy in the 
reign of Bichard HI. by that king.' The marriage-settlement of the 
lady Anne and lord Thomas was made by queen Elizabeth on one side, 
in behalf of her sister, and the earl of Surrey for his son on the other. 
Henry VII. offered at the altar, and gave his sister-in-law away. She 
left no children. 

** On Allhallows’-eve the queen took to her chamber at Westminster, 
royally accompanied ; that is to say, with my lady, the queen’s moder^ 
the duchess of Norfolk, and many other gwiiging before her, and besides 
greater part of the nomes of the realm assembled at Westminster at the 
parliament. She was led by the earl of Oxford and the earl of Derby 
(the king s step-father). The reverend father in God the bishop of 
Exeter said mass in his pontificals in the beautiful chapel of St. 
Stephen, situate near the royal chambers of Westminster-xmlace. The 
earl of Salisbury held the towels when the queen received the Host, and 
the comers of the towels were golden. After Agnits Dei was sung, and 
the bishop ceased, the queen was led as- before. When she arrived at 
her own great chamber, she tarried in the ante-room before it, and stood 
under her cloth of estate ; then was ordained a votde of refi*eshments. 
That done, the queen’s chamberlain, sir Bichard Pole, in very good 
words, desired, in the queen’s name, ‘all her people to pray that God 
would send her a good hour,’ and so she entered into her chamber, which 
was hanged and ceiled with blue cloth of arras, enriched with gold fleui-s- 
de-lis.” No tapestry on which human figures were represented, accord- 
ing to this document, was suffered to adorn the royal bedchamber ; it 
was deemed inconvenient for ladies in such case, lest it might bo supposed 
the royal {mtient should be affrighted by the* “figures which gloomily 
glare.*’ There was a ricb bed and pallet in the queen’s chamber : the 
pallet had a fine canopy of velvet of many colours, striped with gold 
nnd garnished with red roses. Also, there was an altar furnished with 

> Buck and Hutton. 
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xelics, and a very rich cupboard full of gold plate. When the queen 
had recommend^ herself to the gobd prayers of her subjects, her cham- 
berlain drew the traverse, or curtain, which parted the chamber, and 
from thenceforth no manner of officer came within the queen’s chamber, 
but only ladies and gentlewomen, after the old custom.” This etiquette 
was, however, broken by thedarrival of the prince of Luxembourg, am- 
bassador-extraordinary from France, who, most earnestly desiring to see 
the queen, was introduced into her bedchamber by her mother, queen 
Elizabeth Woodville, his near relative ; no other man, excepting her lord 
chamberlain and garter king-at-arms, was admitted. 

The queen’s retirement took place on the 1st of November, and the 
royal infant was born on the 29th of the same month.^ She w£ nAned 
Mai-garet, after the king’s mother, and ttiat noble lady, as godmother, 
l^reseiited the babe with a silver box full of gold pieces. At the christ- 
ening festivals a play was performed before the king and queen in the 
white-hall of Westminster-palacc. Subsequently at the Christmas-festi- 
val a court-herald complains ** there were very few plays acted, on accomit 
of pi-evalent sickness ; but there was an abbot of misrule, who made 
much sport.” The queen’s second son, Henry, afterwards Henry VIII., 
was bom at Greenwich-pahice, June 2S, 1491. He was remarkable for 
his great strength and robust health from his infancy. During the tem- 
|x>rary retirement of the queen to her chamber previously to the birth of 
her fourth child, the death of her mother, Elizabeth Woodville, occurred : 
the royal infant, proving a girl, was named Elizabeth, perhaps in 
memory of its grandmother. 

Soon after Henry YII. undertook an invasion of France, in support of 
the rights of Anne of Bretagne to her father’s duchy. But the queen 
wrote him so many loving letters, lamenting his absence and imploring 
his speedy return, that he raised the siege of Boulogne, and made pence. 
His subjects were preparing for him plenty of employment at home, by 
rebellions in behalf of Perkin W arbeok, who commenced bis personification 
of Richard duke of York, the queen’s brother, second son of Edward IV. 
and Elizabeth Woodville, at a very suspicious period for his identity, 
just after the death of his supposed mother. The remaining years of 
the century were involved in great trouble to the king, the queen, and 
the whole country ; the lord chamberlain. Sir William Stanley (brother 
to the king’s step-father), was executed, with little form of justice, for 
favouring the impostor, and the court was perturbed with doubt and 
suspicion. The bodies of the queen’s brothers were vainly sought for at 
the Tower, in order to disprove the claims of the pretender ; and when 
the queen’s tender love for her own fiunily is remembered, no doubt 
can exist that her mental sufferings were acute at this crisis. 

> Speed. AfterwudB Mafgaret Todor, queen consort of Janes V..kliig of Scotland, fkn 
lives of the Queens of Scotland, by Agnes Strickland. 
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Elizabeth of York. [1495. 

In the summer of 1495, Elizabeth accompanied the king to Latham- 
house, on a visit to his mother and her husband, Stanley earl of Derby. 
Perkin Warbeck was expected to invade England every day, and the 
king brought his consort with him to Lancashire, in order to regain for him 
the popularity he had lost by the execution of Sir William Stanley. 
Warringion-bridge was at this time built rfor the passage of the royal 
pair.^ While a guest at Latham-house, the king’s life was in danger 
from an odd circumstance : ^ the earl of Derby was showing him the 
country from the leads, when the family fool, who had been much at- 
tached to Sir William, the brother of his lord, lately put to death by the 
king, drew.near, and pointing to a precipitous part of the leads unde- 
fendid By battlements, close to which the royal guest was standing, said 
to his lord, in the deep low tone of vengeance, Tom I remember Will.” 
These three words struck the conscience of the king, and he hurried 
down-stairs to his mother and his consort with great precipitation. Ho 
returned with Elizabeth to London soon after this adventure, when they 
both attended the serjeants’ feast at Ely-place : the queen and her ladies 
dined in one room, and the king and his retinue in another. 

Elizabeth was this year so deeply in debt, that her consort found it 
necessary, after she had pawned her plate for 5002., to lend her 20QOI? to 
satisfy her creditors. Whoever examines the privy-purse expenses of 
this queen, will find that her life was spent in acts of beneficence to the 
numerous claimants of her bounty. She loved her own sisters with the 
fondest afiection ; they v^re destitute, but she could not bear that prin- 
cesses of the royal line of York should be wholly de];>endent on the 
English noblemen (who had married them dowerless) : she allowed them 
all, while single, an annuity of 607. per annum for their private expenses, 
and paid to their husbands annuities for their board of 1207. each, 
besides perpetual *presents. In her own person she was sufficiently 
economical : when she needed pocket-money, sums as low as 4s. 4d., 
seldom more than 10s. or 205. at a time, were sent to her from her 
accountant Richard Decons, by one of her ladies, as the lady Anne 
Percy, or the lady Elizabeth Stafford, or mistress Lee, to be put into 
her majesty’s purse. Then her gowns were mended, turned, and new- 
bodied : they were freshly trimmed at an expense of 4d. to the tailor ; 
they were newly hemmed when beaten out at the bottom, for which he 
WAS pftld She wore shoes which only cost i2«7., with latten or 
tin buoUes;^ but the rewards she proffered to her poor affectionate sul)- 
jects, who brought her trifling offerings of early peas, cherries, chickens, 
bunches of rose8,^and posies of other flowers, were very high in propor- 
tion to what she paid for her own shoes. Notwithstanding the simplicity 

1 Song of the Ls4r Bessy ; notes Inr Hayward. * White Kennett’e Colleotiona. 

s Privy-puraa Kxpeiifipa of Henry VII.; Exoerpta Hist., edited by Sir H. Nloolas. 

« Privy-purse Expenses of Elisabeth of York ; edited by Sir Horria Nloolaa. 
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and economy of the queen’s personal hahits, all mattei'S of her couvt- 
ccremonial were defined with precision rigorous as that of Chinese 
etiquette. Thus, on New-year’s morning the reception of the New-year’s 
gifts presented by the king and queen to each other, and by their house- 
hold and courtiers, was reduced to a solemn formula. “ On the day of 
the new year, when the kin^ came to his foot-sheet, his usher of his 
chamber-door said to him, ‘ Sire, here is a New-year’s gift coming from 
the queen :’ then the king replied, ‘ Let it come in.’ Then the king’s 
* usher let the queen’s messenger come within the yate^^^ (meaning the 
gate o^ the railing which surrounded the royal bed, instances of which 
arc familiar to the public in the state bed-rooms at Hampton-Court to 
this day, and it is probable that the scene was very similar), “ Hej^y VIL 
sitting at the foot of the bed in his dressing-gown, the officers of his 
bedchamber having turned the top-sheet smoothly down to the foot of 
the bed when the royal personage rose. The queen, in the like manner, 
sat at her foot-sheet, and received the king’s New-year’s gift within the 
gate of her bed-railing. When this formal exchange of presents had 
taken place between the king and his consort, they received, seated in 
the same manner, the New-year’s gifts of their nobles. And,” adds tho 
licrald, assuming the first person, “ I shall report to the queen’s grace 
and them that be about her, what rewards are to be given to them that 
bring her grace New-year’s gifts, for 1 trow they are not so good as those 
of the king.” ^ 

The queen lost her little daughter Elizabeth in September, 1495: 
this infant, if her epitaph may be trusted, was singularly lovely in 
})erson. She was buried in the new chapel, built by her fiither, at 
Westminstcr-abbey. A very tender friendship ever existed between 
the king’s learned and accomplished mother, and her royal daughter- 
in-law : in her letters Margaret often laments the queen’s delicate, or 
(as she teims it) crazy constitution. In one of them, written alwut 
this time, she thus mentions Elizabeth and her infants. It is written 
to the queen’s chamberlain on occasion of some French gloves he 
had bought for the countess. " Blessed be God, the king, the queen, and 
all our sweet children be in good hesdth. The queen hath been a little 
crazed [infirm in health], but now she is* well, God be thanked. . Her 
sickness not so much amended as 1 would, but 1 trust it shall be hastily, 
with God’s grace.” The countess declares, ** the gloves be right good, 
excepting they were too much for her handf and adds, with a little sly 

pride in the smallness of her own fingers, that she thinks the French 
ladies be great ladies altogether, not only rin estates, but in th^r per* 
sons.” 

Elizabeth’s infants were reared and educated either at Shene or Croy- 
don. Erasmus visited the princely children when he was the guest of 

I MS. of Henry VlL's Norroy henUd ; in powowton of Potor le Neve, £m|. « Ibid. 
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lord Moiintjoy ; the family-picture he draws is a charming one, and, oh ? 
how its interest is augment^ when it is considered that Sir Thomas 
More and himself filled up the grouping I He thus describes the queen’s 
children : ** Thomas More paid me a visit when I was Mountjoy’s guest, 
and took me for tecreatioh a walk to a neighbouring country palace, 
where the royal infants were abiding, prince Arthur excepted, who had 
completed his education. The princely children were assembled in the 
hall, aud were surrounded by their household, to whom Mountjoy’s 
servants added themselves. In the middle of the circle stood prince 
Henry, then only nine years old : he bore in his countenance a look of 
liigh rank, and an expression of royalty, yet open and courteous. On 
liis right hand stood the princess Mai^arct, a child of eleven years, after- 
wards queen of Scotland. On the other side was the princess Mary, a 
little one of four years of age, engaged in her sports, whilst Edmund, an 
infant, was held in his nurse’s arms. There is a group of portraits at 
Hampton-Court representing three of these children : they have earnest 
eyes and great gravity of expression, but the childish features of the 
princess Margaret, who is then about six years of age, look oddly out of 
the hood-coif| the fashionable head-dress of the era ; even the babies in 
arms vrore the same head-dress. 

For seven long years England was convulsed by the pretensions of 
Perkin Warbeck. Thq young king of Scotland, James IV., committed 
a great outrage against the English monarch, by receiving the impostor 
and bestowing on him the hand of the beautiful lady Katherine Gordon, 
who was not only a princess of the royal blood of Scotland, but, by 
desoeut from Joanna Beaufort, one of the nearest relatives Henry YU. 
and his mother had. Perkin invaded the English border, and Henry 
levied an army to give him battle, saying, “ He hoped now he should see 
the gentleman of whom he had heard so much.” Before the king de- 
parted, queen Elizabeth ornamented his basnet with her own hands 
with jewels ; he paid, however, the expenses of her outlay, which fact 
rather diminishes the romance of the queen’s employment Great danger 
impended, lest the queen and her children should finally be displaced by 
the impostor ; for as soon as the insurrectians in his favour were subdued 
ib one quarter, they broke out in au opposite direction. Perkin appeared 
as if by magic in Ireland, and then invaded the Cornish coast His 
western partisanB brought the war close to the metropolis ; a sharp action 
^va8 fought at Deptford-bridge and Blackheath. Henry Vll. was nearly 
in despair of success, till the battle of Blackheath was decided in his 
favour,' June, 1497. Afterwards Perkin and his bride were severally 
taken prisoners. Lady Katherine Gordon was called ** the white rose,” 
from her delicate beauty and the pretensions of her husband to the rights 
of the house of York ; she loved him, and she had followed him in all 

1 sir Henry EWs CoU., voL L 
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his adventures since her marriage, till ho left her for security in the strong 
fortress of St. Micliael’s-mount, which was captured by the royalists, 
and lady Katherine brought prisoner to the king, who was then at Win- 
chester-palace. When she entered his presence she blushed excessively, 
and then burst into a passion of tears. King Henry remembered the 
near kindred of the distressed beauty to himself ; he spoke kindly to 
her, and presented her to his queen, who took her into her service, 

, where she i*emained till her second marriage with Sir Matthew Cradock. 
The comi>assion shown by Henry to the disconsolate ** white to 8(%” 
raised^omc reports that he was captivated by her beauty ; but he seems 
to have anticipated such gossip, byresigning her to the care of his queen. 

There was no peace for England till after the execution of thif adven- 
turous boy who took upon himself the chaiacter of the queen’s brother. 
For upwards of two years Henry VII. spared the life of Perkin, but, 
inspired with a spirit of restless daring, which showed as if he came 
'‘one way of the great Plantagenets,” this youth nearly got possession 
of the Tower, and implicated the unfortunate earl of Warwick, his 
fellow-captive, in his schemes. It is reasonably supposed that Perkin 
was a natural son of Edward IV., for his age agrees with the time when 
that monarch took refuge in the Low Countries. Why Henry VII. 
spared his life so long is an historical mystery, unless he really was a 
merciful man, willing to abstain from blood if his turbulent people 
would have permitted him. That abstinence could no longer continue : 
Perkin, after undergoing many degradations, i»ihe vain hope of dispell- 
ing his delusion of royalty, was hanged at Tyburn, November 16, and 
the less justifiable execution of the earl of Warwick followed. This last 
prince of the race of Plantagenet was beheaded on Tower-hill, November 
28, 1499. The iroubles and commotions of civil war entirely ceased 
with the existence of that unfortunate young man. 

A plague so venomous broke out in England after this event, that 
Henry VII., fearing least the queen should be among its victims, took 
her out of the country in May, and the royal family resided at Calais for 
moi-e than a month. Some say that the queen entertained the archduke 
Philip of Austria most royally while she remained at Calais ; it is, how- 
ever, certain that a marriage tetween her beautiful little daughter Mary,^ 
and Charles, son of the archduke Philip (afterwards the great emperor 
diaries V.), was agreed on at this time, and the marriage-treaty between 
Arthur prince of Wales and the youngest daughter of Spain, Katharine 
of Ari-agon, was concluded, the parents of that princess, king Ferdinand 
of Arragon and queen Isabel of Castile, having previously demurred re- 
garding its completion as long as the unfortunate earl of Warwick lived. 
The following January the queen presided at the betrothment of her 
eldest daughter Margaret with James IV. of Scotland, performed in her 

^ Lord Bacon's Henry VII. ; the marriage was never completed. 
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palace and chapel of Shepe, and publicly celebrated and announced at 
St. Paurs cathedral.^ Lady Katherine, the widow of Perkin Warbeck, 
was in a*ttendancoon the queen at these fianciallec^” -and took precedence 
next to the royal &mUy. 

Much has been said regarding the coldness and unkindness of 
Henry YII« to his gentle partner ; but^if he indulged in some public 
jealousy of her superior title to the crown of England, and permitted her 
not to govern the kingdom whose title she secured to him, at least he 
gave her no rival in her court or home. The nearer the private life of 
this pair is examined, the more does it seem replete with proofs o^greater 
domestic happiness than usually falls to the lot of royal personages. 
Henr^aand Elizabeth were seldom apart, and mkny little traits may be 
quoted which evince unity of purpose when they were together. Among 
others, there is a pleasing union of their names in a valuable missal, 
once Monging to a lady of the queen, for this line is written in the 
band of king Henry: Madam, I pray you remembre me, your loving 
ihaister, Henry B.” Directly underneath is added, in the queen’s hand : 

“ Madam, I*pray you forget not me. Pray to God [in ordef] that I may 
have part of your prayers. Elysabeth the Quene.” * 

The conjugal affection between the king and queen was now to be 
tried by the most severe affliction. This was the death of their 
eldest son, Arthur x>rince of Wales, who died on the 2nd of April, 
1602, five months after his marriage. Henry and Elizabeth were at 
Greenwich-palace when the news arrived of their heavy loss. The 
king’s confessor, a friar-Observant, was deputed by the privy council to 
break the sad news to him. Somewhat before his usual time the con- 
fessor knocked at the king’s chamber-door, and when admitted he re- , 
quested all present to quit the room, and approached, saying, in Latin, 
“If wo receive good from the hand of God, shall we not patiently 
sustain the ill he scuds us?” — ^“He then showed his grace that his 
dearest son was departed to God. When the king understood those 
sorrowful heavy tidings, he sent for the queen, saying, ^ that he and his 
wife would take their painful sorrow together.’ After she was come, and 
saw the king her lord in that natural and painful sorrow, as I have 
heard say,^ she, with full great, and constant, and comfortable words 
besought him that he would, after Gk>d, consider the weal of his own 
noble person, of his realm, and of her. * And,’ added the queen, ^ re- 
member that my lady, your mother, had never no more children but you 
only, yet God, by his grace, has ever preserved you, and brought you 
where you are now. Over and above, God has left you yet a fair prince 
and two fair princesses and God is still where he was, and we are both 

1 For the parttenUTS of this marriage, see * Herald’s Journal; LelandCk>U. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland, vol. l., by * Henry, afterwards Henry VlII., ilar- 

Agnew Strickland. * Sir ILu ris NicoLis* garet queen of Scotland, and JTiuy. 
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young enougli. As your grace's wisdom is renowned all over Christen- 
dom, you must now give proof of it by the manner of taking this mis- 
fortune/ Then the king thanked her for her good comfort But when 
the queen returned to her own chamber, the natural remembrance of 
her great loss smote so sorrowfully on her maternal heart, that her people 
were forced to send for the king to comfort her. Then his grace in great 
liaste came, and with true gefitlc and faithful love soothed her trouble, 
telling her what wise counsel she had given him before, and * that, if she 
* would thank God for her dead son, he would do so likewise.*” 

This scene gives no great reason for the constant assertion that Eliza- 
beth was the victim of conjugal infelicity, or that she was treated with 
coldness and dislike w her husband. But it was in this reign faction 
first employed domestic slander as a weapon against the sov^eign on 
the throne, and in this, as in many other instances, when search is 
made into the silent but irrefragable witnesses of contemporary journals, 
household books, and letters, the direct contrary is often proved which 
has been reported by common rumour. Loid Bacon hints that ^fhe 
king's reserve was on political matters, because it extended to his 
mother, who was indisputably an object of his tender affection. ** His 
mother he reverenced much, hut listened to little. His queen, notwith- 
standing she presented him with divers children and a crown also, could 
do nothing with him. To her he was nothing uxorious ; hut if not in- 
dulgent, he was companionable, and without j>sTsonal jealousy/’ It is 
most evident that Henry was neither governed by his wife nor his 
mother. But, when a man governs himself well, it is not often that his 
wedded partner endeavours to take upon herself that trouble. Henry 
was, in fact, a deeply reflective and philosophic character, wholly free 
from those starts of irrational passion which, above all other misdoings, 
degrade a man in the eyes of the females of his family. Every action of 
this monarch seems the result of calm deliberation ; no decision was left 
to passion or accident, For,” says lord Bacon, “ he constantly kc])t 
notes and memorials in his own hand, especially touching pensons, as 
whom to employ, whom to reward, keeping, as it were, a journal of liis 
thoughts. His monkey, set on, as it was thought, by one of his chamlxT, 
tore his principal note-book all to pieces, when by chance ho had left it 
about. Whereat the court, which liked not these pensive accounts, was 
much tickled with the sport.” However pleased his courtiers and his 
monkey might be with the demolition of his royal journal, it was a 
great historical loss, and so must be ever considered. 

The privy-purse accounts of his queen, brought to light by the ines- 
timable labours of one of our greatest historical anti(iuaries/ contain 
many particulars of her life and manners, although they journalize but 
the last year of her life. She had musical tastes, and gave compara- 
^ Privy-purae Expexusea of EUxabetli of York, edited by Sir H. Xlcolas. 
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tively large sums for her instruments, which were of the piano or harp- 
sichord species. Such was the clavichord, a keyed instrument of small 
size ; the bass and treble were enclosed in two separate x)ortable cases, 
and when played upon with both hands, were set side by side on a table 
before the performer. For a pair of clavichords, made or imported by a 
foreigner, the queen gave 4Z., all in crowns, by the hands of Hugh 
Denys. She caused her eldest daughter to be instructed in music, for 
there is an item of payment to Giles, the Inter, for strings to the young, 
(lueen of Scots’ lute. The queen’s first lady of the bedchamber, when 
her sisters, the princesses of York, were not in waiting, was her* kins- 
woman lady Elizabeth Stafford, daughter to her aunt the duclicss of 
Buckingham. This lady had a salary of 331 6A 8d. The queen had 
seven maids of honour, who were allowed 61. 13s. 4d. each per annum. 
Dame Jane Guildford, who was governess to the princesses, received 
13Z. 6s. Qd. per annum. Agnes Dean, the queen’s laundress, had an 
allowance of 21. 6s. 8d, ; and Alice Massey, the queen’s midwife, was 
paid for the exercise of her office 10?. 

It has been observed, that the queen devoted a large part of her in- 
come to the maintenance of her sisters; but, in the last year of her life, 
her expenses w'^ere increased by the charges of her sister Katherine’s 
children, owing to the disgrace and consequent impoverishment of their 
father, the lieir of Devonshire. It seems that the sons of Edward 
lY.’s sister and the duke of Suffolk, lord Edmund de la Pole and his 
brother Richard, fied to, Flanders, supposing, not unreasonably, that 
their turns would come next, after the execution of the young carl of 
Warwick. Jjord William Courtenay (husband to the ])rincess Kathe- 
rine) was accused of having aided and abetted these hapless brethren in 
their escape ; for which offence ho was im]>risoned, and liis profxsrty 
seized by the king. The queen placed her destitute sister in close at- 
tendance on her own |X}rson, and took charge of her little children, 
sending tliem to be nursed at her palace of Havering-Bower. The little 
lady Margaret Courtenay choked herself at Havering with a fish-bone, 
and her brother, lord Edmund, likewise died there : the queen was at 
the cost of their funerals. The eldest son lived to prove a splendid 
favourite of his royal kinsman, Henry VIIL, and afterwards to fall a 
victim to his capricious malice. Some indications occur in the queen’s 
]»rivy-purac expenses, that her health was infirm during the summer of 
1502; for she made offerings at Woodstock, and the shrines of other 
churches, for her recovery from sickness. In August she made a pro- 
gress towards the borders of Wales. Her accounts at this time show 
tender remembrances of her family ; she clothed an old woman, who 
had been 'norice (nurse) to my lord prince her brother * (the unfortunate 
Pldward V.), and rewarded a man who had shown hospitable attention 
1 Privy-pune Expenses of Elizabeth of York. 
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to her uncle earl Rivers, in his distress at Pontefract, just before his 
execution. 

The queen’s seventh confinement was expected in February. She 
was staying at Baynard’s-castle, a city palace of her own proi^erty 
through the earl of Clare. Here she conferred with a French nurse, but 
she dismissed her with a grati^ity of 6s. Sd, Another nurse, one mistress 
Harconrt, was recommended to her by her niece lady Katherine Gray : 
she came and spoke to the queeq at Westminster Palace, but was dis- 
*raissed with the same sum. It was agreed that the queen’s accouche- 
ment was to take place at the royal apartments of the Tower of London, 
and all things were prepared there for her reception. If ladies at that 
era had given way to nervous depression arising from association of 
ideas, the remembrance of the mysterious disappearance of her hapless 
brothers from that gloomy den of assassination was enough to have 
destroyed Elizabeth when sojourning at such an abiding-place. It is 
certain she did not remain there longer than she could help ; for, instead of 
taking her chamber and secluding herself in close retirement, accordifig 
to custom, for a month or more previously to her accouchement, she 
s\Knt that time in visits to her country palaces, and in excursions on 
tlie Thames, though the season was the depth of winter. The Christ- 
mas she passed at Richmond, her gifts are recorded as if she had shared 
in the usual festivities. She presented lier own minstrels (of whom the 
cliief was called by the fanciful title of marquis of Lorydon) with 20s. ; 
to him and his associates, Janyn Marcourse and Richard Denouse, she 
allowed each a salary of 4^. Sd. 

Elizabeth spent much of her time in listening to minstrels and dimrSf 
or reciters; and these disars sometimes took upon themselves the ofiico 
of players, since she rewarded one of them, who had performed the part 
of a shepherd greatly to her satisfaction, with 5s. She gave William 
Cornish the sum of 13s. 4eZ. for setting the carol on Ghristmas-day, and 
presented 40s. to the king’s minstrels with the ** pshalms.” She gave 
a Spanish girl (perhaps belonging to the household of her daughtcr-in- 
law, Katharine of Arragon), who danced before her, a reward of 4s. 4d. 
The fools of the royal household were not forgotten: Elizabetli 
stowed on Patch, her own fool, 6s. 8<f., and she gave gratuities to a fool 
belonging to her son Henry, a functionary who bore the appropriate 
name of Goose. A hundred shillings were put into her royal purse for 
her “ disport at cards ” this same Christmas. She likewise made some 
purchases, as of a small pair of enamelled knives, for her own use ; and 
of mistress Lock, the silkwoman, she bought “ certain bonnets [caps], 
frontlets, and other stuff of her occupation for her own wearing, giving 
her 201. in part payment of a bill formerly delivered,” which remittance 
the queen signed with her own hand. She jMiid Hayward, the skinner 
(furrier), for furring a gown of crimson velvet she had caused to be 
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made for her yotmg daughter the queen of Soots^ the cuffs of which 
were»inade of pampelyon, a sort of costly fur then fashionable. Among 
these items is a curious one^ showing Elizabeth’s personal economy : 
her tailori Bobert Addington^ is paid sixteen-pence ** for mending eight 
gowns of divers colours, for the queen’s grace, at 2d. a-piece.’’ She paid, 
however, the large sum of 13s. to a man who brought her a poi)injay 
(a parrot). Bight-pence is charged for an ell of linen cloth ** for the 
queen’s sampler,” perhaps a pattern-piece for her embroidery : Elizabeth 
kept embroiderers, who were chiefly Frenchwomen, constantly at work* 
on a great state-b^, which was a perpetual expense to her for sijks and 
gold twist. During the chief part of the year 1502 the queen was in 
moiirzung for her eldest son Arthur; all her new garments were black ; 
these were a gown of black velvet, and a cloak of damask. She was in 
debt, and though receiving occasional benefactions from her husband, 
she had at times pawned some of her plate ; but her embamssments 
certainly did not arise from any personal extravagance. 

After Christmas, the queen was with her ladies roived by her barge- 
man, Lewis Walter, and his watermen, in a great boat from Kichmond 
to Hampton-Court : the day she went there is not named, but on the 
13th of January they all came back in the same manner to Bichmond. 
She stayed at Hampton-Court eight days, for the man who had the care 
of her barge chaiged for that time. It is worth noticing, that Hampton- 
Court was a favourite^ residence of Elizabeth of York long before coronal 
Wolsey had possession* of it, for in the spring of this year there is a 
notation that she was residing there, when |(he gave a poor woman a 
reward for bringing her a present of almond butter. The queen’s said 
grace and her ladies” were finally rowed by Lewis Walter and his crew 
from Bichmond to the Tower, apparently very late in Jamiary : each of 
the rowers was paid 8d. No intimation is recorded of the ceremonial 
of her taking her chamber in the Tower. Her finances were low, for 
she borrowed lOL of one of the king’s gentlemen ushers, in order to pay 
the officers of the Mint their fees, 'ivhich they craved as customary on 
account of a royal residence at the Tower. William 'i'rciide received 
10s. for making a chest and “ armoire,” in the queen’s counoil-chamber 
at the Tower, for her books and papers. The queen’s sister Katherine 
(lady Courtenay) was in attendance at the Tower at this time, for lat(3 
in January the royal purse received a supply by the hunds of that 
lady of 465. 8d. The queen gave a poor woman, who brought a present 
of fine capons on the last day of January, a rewai*d of 3.s. 4d. ; and 
she gave 65. 6d, to her fool Patch, who presented her with pome- 
granates.^ 

Elizabeth of York was the last queen who made choice of the Tower 
of London for accouchement. She was certainly unnccom]^anie 1 by 

' Frivy-purae Expenses of Elizabeth of York, edited by Sir If. 
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the king, as it was etiquette for queens, after “taking their chamber,'' 
to remain in the deepest seclusion. Yet it must 1 m owned that, as 
no queen of England had had an accouchement there since queen 
Philippa, and as the Tower had been fatal to some of Elizabeth's 
nearest relatives, the fact of her residence there is unaccountable. On 
Candlemas-day (February 2) |he queen brought into the world a living 
princess, who was named Eatheiine, after lady Courtenay. The fatal 
^symptoms which threatened Elizabeth's life did not appear till a week 
*afterwards, and must have been wholly unexpected, since the physi- 
cian on whom the king dejMnded for her restoration to health was 
absent at his dwelling-house beyond Gravesend. The king sent for 
this person, but it was in vain that Dr. Hallyswurth travelled through 
the night, with guides and torches, to the royal patient in the Tower: 
the fiat had gone forth, and the gentle, the pious, the lovely Eliza- 
beth expired on her own birthday, February 11, 1502-3, the very 
day when she completed her thirty-seventh year. A manuscripti^ de- 
scribing her death, says that her “ departing was as heavy and dolo- 
rous to the king as ever was seen or heard of," and that he took with 
him ^*some of his servants, and privily departed to a solitary place to 
pass his sorrow, and would that no man should resort to him but he 
“sent Sir Charles Somerset and Sir Bicbard Guildford to afford the 
best comfort they could to the queen’s servants, with good and kind 
words.” * 

When the news of Elizabeth's decease spu^ through the city, the 
utmost sorrow was manifested among all ranks of her subjects. The 
bells of St. Paul’s tolled dismally, and were answered by those of every 
church and religious house in the metropolis or its neighbourhood. 
Meantime the queen was embalmed at the Tower ; for this purpose were 
allowed “ sixty ells of holland cloth, ell broad ; likewise gums, balms, 
spices, sweet wine, and wax; with which, being cered, the king’s 
plum^r closed her in lead, with an epitaph likewise in lead, showing 
who and what she was. The whole was chested in boards covered with 
black velvet, with a cross of white damask." The day after the 
queen’s demise, Sunday, February 12, her corpse was removed from 
the chamber where she died to the chapel within the Tower, under 
the steps of which then reposed, unknown to all, the bodies of the 
queen’s two murdered brothers, Edward V. and Kichard duke of 
York. Far different was the order of their sister's royal obsequies to 
that dark and silent hour when the trembling old priest, who hatl 
belonged to this very chapel, raised the princely victims from their un- 
consecrated lair, and deposited them secretly within its hallowed verge. 
Could the ladies and officers of arms, who watched around the corpse of 
their royal mistress in St. Mary’s-chapel within the Tower during 

I Herald’s JoumaL 
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the long nights which {ireceded her funeral, have known how near 
to them was the mysterious resting-place of her murdered brothers, 
many a glance of alarm would have fathomed the beautiful arches of 
that structure,^ and many a start of terror would have told when the 
wintry wind from the Thames waved the black draperies which 4 iung 
around. 

The Tower-diapel was on this occasion rendered what the French call 
a chapeOe ardenU, The windows were railed about with burning lights,^ 
and a lighted hearse stood in the quire of the chapel. In this hearse 
was deposited the royal corpse, which was carried by persons ^f the 
highest rank, with n canopy borne over it by four knights ; followed by 
lady KUzabeth Stafford and all the maids of honour, and the queen’s 
household, two and two, ^Mressed in their plainest gowns,” or, according 
to another journal, in the saddest and simplest attire they had, with 
threadden handkerchiefs banging down and tied under their chins.” 
The princess Katherine, led by her brother-in-law the earl of Surrey, 
then entered the chapel, and took her place at the head of the corpse ; a 
true mourner was she, for she had lost her best friend and only pro- 
tectress. When mass was done and offerings made, the princess retired. 
Daring the watch of the night, an oi!icer-at-arms said, in a loud voice, 
a paternoster for the soul of the queen at every kyrie eleison^ and at 
oremm before the collect. 

On the twelfth day after the queen’s death, mass was said in the 
chapel early in the morning. ** Then the corpse was put in a carriage 
covered with black velvet, with a cross of white cloth of gold, very -well 
fringed. And an image exactly representing the queen was placed in a 
chair above in her rich robes of state, her very rich crown on her head, 
her hair about her shoulders, her sceptre in her right hand, her fingers 
well garnished with rings and precious stones, and on every end of the 
funeral car was a kneeling gentlewoman leaning on the coffin, which 
was in this manner drawn by six horses, trapped with black velvet, 
from the I’ower to Westminster. On the fore-Wses rode two chariot- 
mcn ; and on the four others, four henchmen in black gowns. On tho 
horses were lozenges with the queen’s escutcheons; by every horst% 
walked a person in a mourning ho^. At each comer of the car was a 
l>anncr of Our Lady of tho Assumption, of the Salutation, and of the 
Nativity, to show tho queen died in child-bed ; next, eight palfreys 
saddled with black velvet, bearing eight ladies of honour, who rode 
singly after the corpse in slops and mantles ; every horse led by a man 
on footj' bareheaded but in a mourning gown, followed by many lords. 
’J'he lord mayor and citizens, all in mourning, brought up the rear, 
and at ‘eveiy door in the city a person stood bearing a torch. In 
Fenchurch and Chea2}8i»le were stationed groups of thirty-seven 

1 since the Record-office. 
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virgins— the number corresponding with the queen’s age, all dressed in 
white, wearing chaplets of white and green, the Tudor colours, and 
bearing lighted ta^rs. From Mark*lane to* Temple-bar alone were 
5000 torches, besides lights burning before all the parish churches, while 
processions of religious persons singing anthems and bearing crosses met 
the royal corpse from every fraternity in the city.” The earl of Derby, 
the queen’s old friend, led a procession of nobles, who met the funeral 
at Temple-bar. The abbots of Westminster and Bermondsey, in black 
copes and bearing censers, met and censed the corpse, and then preceded 
it to the churchyard of St. Margaret, Westminster. Here the body was 
removed from the car and carried into the abbey. It was placed on a 
grand hearse streaming with banners and banneroles, and covered with 
a “cloth of majesty,” the valance fringed and wrought with the queen’s 
motto, HUMBLE AND BEYEBENT, and garnished with her arms. All the 
ladies and lords in attendance retired to the queen’s great chamber in 
Westminster-palace to supper. In the night, ladies, squires, and heralds 
watched the body in the abbey. 

The next morning the remains of Elizabeth wero committed to the 
grave; her sister Katherine attended as chief mourner. The queen’s 
ladies offered thirty-seven palls, first kissing them, and then laying them 
on the body. Four of these palls were presented by her sisters, who were 
all present as mourners. A funeral sermon was preached by Fitzjames, 
bishop of Rochester, from the text of Job— met : * ‘ Have pity 
upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends ; ibr the hand of God hath 
touched me,” from the 19 th chapter of the book of Job. “ These words,” 
he said, “ he spake in the name of England, on account of the great loss 
the country had sustained of that virtuous queen, her noble son the 
prince Arthur, and the archbishop of Canterbury.” The palls wero 
then removed from the coffin, the queen’s effigy placed on St Ed- 
ward’s shrine, and the ladies quitted the abbey. The prelates, with 
the king’s chaplains, approached the hearse, and the grave was hal- 
lowed by the bishop of London: after the usual rites the body was 
placed in it. 

Astrologers had been consulted that year on the queen’s behalf, and 
had predicted that great good fortune would befall her in 1603 . Sir 
Thomas More wrote an elegy for the queen, in which, with his usual 
sagacity, he alludes at the same time to this circumstaDCC, and to the 
folly and vanity of such divinations - 

** Yet was I lately promifseii otherwise. 

This year to Uve In weal and in delight ; 

lio I to what oometfa all thy Uandlablng promise^ 

O fidse astrology and dlTinltrioe^ 
or OodlB secrets vaunting thyself so wise f 
How tnie for this year la thy prophecy? 

The year yet losteth, and lo 1 here I lie. 
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Adieu I mine own dear spouse, my worthy lord f 
The fiUthf ul love, that did us both combine 
In marriage and peaceable concord, . 

Into your bands here do I clean resign. 

To be bestowed on your children and mine; 

Erst were ye father, now must ye supply ^ 

The mother's part also, for here 1 lie. 

Where arc our castles now ? v/aere arc our towers ? 

Goodly Itlchmond, soon art thou gone ftom me : 

At Westminster, that costly work^ of yours. 

Mine own dear lord, now shall I never see^ 

Almighty God vouchsafe to grant that ye; 

For you and children well may edify ; 

My palace bullded H for lo 1 now here 1 lie. 

Farewell, my daughter, lady Marg.'ircte, 

God wot ftill oft it grieved hath my mind 
That ye should go where we might seldom meet ; 

Now 1 am gone, and have left you behind. 

0 mortal folk I but we be very blind, 

What wc least fear full oft it is most nigh. 

From you depart 1 first, for lo I now here I lie. 

Farewell, madomc ! 2 my lord's worthy mother ; 

Comfort your son, and be of good cheer, 

Take all at worth, for it will be no other. 

Farewell, my daughter Katharine late thejx/lcru 
Unto prince Arthur, late my child so dear ; 

It booteth not for me to wail and cry. 

Pray fbr my soul, for lo 1 now here I lie. 

Adieu, lord Henry ! * loving son, adieu ! 

Our lord^increase your honour and estate ; 

Adieu, my daughter Mary ! ^ bright of hue, 

God make you virtuous, wise, and fortunate : 

Adieu, sweetheart, my little daughter Kate ! 

Thou sbalt; sweet babe, such is thy destiny. 

Thy mother never know, for lo 1 now here I lie. 

Lady Cicely, lady Anne, and lady Katherine; 

Farewell ! my well-beloved sisters three. 

Oh, lady Bridget ! * other sister mine; 

Lo here the end of worldly vanity I 
Now arc you well who earthly folly flee; 

And heavenly things do praise and magnify. 

Farewell, and pray for me, for lo 1 now here t lie. 

Adieu, my^rds f adieu, my ladies all f 
Adieu, my folthflii servants every one I 
Adieu, my commons 1 whom 1 never shall 
See in ibis world : wherefore to Thee alone; 

Immortal God, verily three In one; 

1 me commend ; thy hiflnite mercy 
Show to thy servant, for now here 1 Ue 

As Sir Thomas More mentions the little daughter Kate,^hose birth 
cost the queen her life, as in existence, this elegy must have been written 

I Henry the Seventh’s cha^ « Ailarwirds Heniy YIO. 

' 2 Maiipiret, countess of Blohmond, who ^ ptinoess Maiy, her second daughter. 
Hurvtved her. • The nun-prlnoess, Elizabeth's sister, who 

> Kathtfine of Arragon. attended tbe flmemL 
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at the very time of Elizabeth’s funeral, for her babe died soon afterwards. 
Henry VII. survived his consort seven years : his character deteriorated 
after her loss. The active beneficence and the ever-liberal hand of the 
royal Elizabeth had probably formed a counteracting influence to the 
avaricious propensities of Henry VIL, since it was after her death he 
became notorious for his rapacity and miserly habits of hoarding money. 
A short time after her death, the king lost his two virtuous and fearless 
counsellors, Sir Reginald Braye, his prime minister, and the good bishop 
Morton, his chancellor, who did not scruple to reprove him if he felt in- 
clined t^commit an act of injustice. The royal widower frequently entered 
into negotiations for a second marriage, and he appears to have been 
remarkably particular in the personal qualifications of a consort. Jit was 
not very easy to find one who could bear comparison with the beautiful 
heiress of tlie Plantagenets. Henry VII. died in the spring of 1509, like 
his ancestors, worn down witli premature old age, and was laid by tho 
side of his queen in the magnificent chapel at Westminster-abbey, which 
bears his name. The portraits of Henry VII. are well known ; they 
have a singularly wasted and woful physiognomy, which excites surprise 
when compared with the extreme praises his contemporaries bestowed 
on his beauty. The portraits were, however, chiefly taken from the 
cast of his face made after his death for the statue seen on his monument, 
tberetbin the sad expression is easily explained. Lady Braye possesses 
a portrait of this prince from tho royal collcctibn at Audley-End, in 
which he appears very comely, lively in expression, with his complexion 
bright and florid ; a golden-haired Celt. ^ 

The monument of Henry and Elizabet* which occupies the centre of 
his noble chapel, is the work of Torregiano, who likewise cast the 
effigies of the royal pair reclining thereon. Elizabeth’s statue is ex- 
quisitely designed, but its merits can scarcely be appreciated by those 
who are not empowered to have the bronze gates of the stately sepulchre 
unclosed, to gaze upon the divine composure of the royal matron’s beauty, 
serene in death. Tho statue strikingly resembles the portraits of the 
queen, many of which remain. The sweet expression of the mouth and 
the harmony of the features agree well with the soft repose that pervades 
the whole figure. The proportions are tall ; the figure is about five feet 
six in length ; yet is considerably less than the stature of the king, who 
'must have been more than six feet in height. 

On a little white marble table, let into the bronze frieze on the queen’s 
left hand, is the following inscription, the Italian having very oddly 
mis-spell^ the queen’s name Hdlimibect. 

** Here rests queen Elizabeth, 

Daughter of Edward IV., sometime monarch of this realm. 

Sister of Edward V., wbo bore the title of king. 

Wedded to King Hemy Vn« 
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Tbe illustrioug mother of Henry Vlil^ 

Who closed her life 

In the [palace of the] Tower of London, 

On February 11, 1602 [l&Oa], 

Having completed her 37tb year.*' 

In the person of Elizabeth of York were united delicacy of features 
and complexion, with elegance and majesty of stature. Her portraits 
are numerous, and extremely like her monumental statue. Her usual 
costume was a veil or scarf richly bordered with gems, put on like a 
hood, hanging down on each side of the face as low as the breast, the 
hair parted and banded on lier forehead. Several contemporaries quoted 
in the course of this nan*ative describe her as fair in complexion, with 
hair qf pale gold like her mother, the beautiful Elizabeth Woodville. 
The heavenly serenity of expression in all her portraits is still more re- 
markable than her beauty, and leads to the conclusion that, when her 
subjects universally called her ** the good queen Elizabeth,*' they spoke 
but the truth. 





KATHARINE OP ARRAGON, 

FIBST QUEEN OF HENBY VUI. 


OHAPTEB I. 

At a time when joy and prosi)erity were swelling in a flood-tide for her 
native Spain, Katharine of Arragon first saw the light ; her renowned 
parents, king Ferdinand of Arragon, and donna Isabel queen of Castile, 
had made every city possessed by the Moors bow beneath their victo- 
rious arms, with the exception of Granada and Malaga, which alone 
bore the yoke of the infidel. Donna Isabel, the mother of Katharine, 
liad been raised to the throne of Castile by a revq^utionary act of the 
oortes, disgusted at the imbecile profligacy of her brother, king Enrico, 
who was by them deposed and degraded from himegal rank. The Cas- 
tilian cortes likewise illegitimated his only child and heiress, donna 
Juanna, because of the shameless character of the queen, her mother, 
and bestowed the inheritance on Isabel, who was carefully educated from 
girlhood with reference to the regal station she afterwards so greatly 
adorned. She was at the ago of fourteen demanded in marriage by our 
i^klward IV., and capriciously rejected on account of his passion for 
Elizabeth Woodville, an insult which left a lasting impression on the 
mind of the royal Castilian maid. Finally, the young queen Isabel 
was wedded to don Ferdinand, heir of the kingdom of Arragon ; and 
though the married sovereigns each continued to sway an independent 
sceptre, they governed with such connubial harmony, that the whole 
X>cninsu1a of Spain was strengthened and benefited by their union. 

The ancient Moorish city of La Honda had just fallen beneath the 
victorious arms of queen Isabel, and several other strongholds of the 
infidel had.accompanied its surrender, when she set out from her camp 
in order to keep her Christmas at Toledo, then the metropolis of Spain. 
On the road the queen was brought to bed of a daughter,^ at the town of 
Alcala de Ilenares, December 15, 1485. This child was the youngest of 
a family consisting of one prince and four princesses. The new-born 
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infanta, lliougl) she made her appearance in this world some little time 
before she was expected, was, nevertheless, welcomed with infinite 
rejoicings by the people, and the cardinal Mendoza gave a great banquet 
to the maids of honour on occasion of bet baptism. She was called 
Catalina, as the name of Katharine is unknown in Spain, excepting In 
Latin writings. 

The early infancy of Katharine of Arragon was passed amidst the 
storms of battle and siege ; for queen Isabel of Castile herself, with her 
young family, lodged in the camp with which her armies for years be- 
leaguered Qranada. Nor* was this residence unattended with danger : 
once in j)articular, in. a desperate sally of the besieged Msors, the 
queen’s pavilion was set on fire, and the young infantas rescued with 
great* difficulty from the flames. The little Katharine accompanied her 
parents in their grand entiy, when the seat of Moorish empire succumbed 
to their arms, and from that moment Granada was her home. The first 
objects which greeted her awakening intellect were the wonders of the 
Alhambra, and the exquisite bowers of the Qeneralifife ; for in those 
royal seats of the Moorish dynasty Katharine of Arragon was reared. 
Queen Isabel, herself the most learnt princess in Europe, devoted every 
moment she could spare from the business of government to the per- 
sonal instruction of her four daught^s, who were besides provided with 
tutors of great literary attainments. 

It was from Graneda, the bright home of her childhood, that Katha- 
rine of Arragon derived her device of the pomegranate, with its noble 
motto, *^Not for my^crevm.'* The crown of that fruit is always cast 
away as worthless, a symbol the young infanta afterwards found 
was but too true.^ The pomegranate was at once the preduction of 
the beautiful province to which it gave name, and the armorial bear- 
ings of the conquered Moorish kings. How oft must Katharine have 
remembered the glorious Alhambra, with its pomegranates and myrtles, 
when drooping with ilKhcalth and unkind treatment under the grey 
skies of the island to which she was transferred I 

Ferdinand and Isabel were wealthy moniirchs ; they gave liberal dowers 
to their daughters, and expected suitable equivalents, the only return 
they could possibly receive for the large sums sent out of their country. 
Isabel had not been well treated by the queen of England’s father, and 
her ambassador, Puebla, was charged to look very closely to the English 
treaty, opened by bishop Fox, Henry VII.’s favourite minister, who, on 
the matter of dowry, asked 1,000,000 crowns. Puebla, with a bitter 
scowl, held up his hands, and gave sundry hints on the uncertainty 

1 This device is still to bo seen among the particularly in the richly ornamented ceiling 
ornaments of the well of St. Winifred, to of cardinal Wolsey's oratory, n*)w in private 
which l>uil<Ung Katharine of Arragon was a occupation, but shown to the author through 
lKMiefnrtrei«.--Pennaiit. It is likewise fre- the Klndiicss of Mr. Wilson, surveyor of tho 
queiit in tho undent part of Itompton-Court, palace. 
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of royalty in Eogland, and asked how the three or four last kings came 
by their deaths ; he marvelled that their royal lady, Isabel, could think 
of giving the little infanta to a prince of Wales even if taken without 
dote. Of course. Fox had plenty to say on the facts of queen Isabel’s 
elective royalty in Castile ; of her deposed uncle and his daughter. 
Then 200,000 crowns marriage portion was agreed upon, but Fox 
wanted to see the small infanta. Prince Arthur had been shown liberally 
by his father and mother. He was certainly not so large as might be 
*expected from his descent by his tall father, from John of Gaunt, 
and by^his mother from gigantic Edward lY. his grandsire, for Arthur 
was a seven-months’ child, and always delicate. At that time he was a 
pretty baby of twenty months, fat and fair, and full of smiles an^ little 
tricks. The dark Spaniards, as fairness was just then most Ashionable 
in Moor-expelling Spain, were eloquent on his charms and wit ; but queen 
Isabel, who had been in her childhood inspected by Edward lY.’s am- 
bassador Warwick, refused to submit her Katharine to any such ordeal. 
However, she permitted the English commissioner to see her at a bull- 
light, which came off at the nur8ery-]:)alace of Castilla de la Mota. In 
the midst of the brilliant scene queen Isabel held up Katharine, then 
nearly three years old. The liveliness and pleasant appearance of the 
child satisfied the English commissioner. From the year 1489, March 28, 
infanta Catalina was betrothed to Arthur, and called princess of Wales. 
Her education began by times under skilful preceptors, when she 
was seven years of age, at Castilia de la Mota, and she soon corre- 
sponded with her promised sposo in Latin. For in that learned language 
the love-letters were comxx)sed which j^assed between the Alhambra and 
liudlow-castle. Katharine could read and write Latin in her childhood, 
and she was through life desirous of improvement in that language. She 
chiefly employed her knowledge in the diligent perusal of the Scri['- 
tnres, a fact which Erasmus affirms, adding, “ that she was imbued 
with learning, by the care of her illustrious mother, from her infant 
years.” 

Of course the letters were subjected to the »urvetllance of the two armicj^ 
t»f tutors, preceptors, confessors, bishops, lady-governesses, and lord-gover- 
nors, who were on guard and on duty at the said scats of royal educa- 
tion ; therefore the Latin letters of Arthur and Katharine no more de- 
velop character than any other school ex^stles. This extract is a fair 
specimen : ^ — ** I have read the sweet letters of your highness lately 
given to me,” says prince Arthur in his Latin epistle, dated Ludlow- 
castle, 1499, from which I easily perceived your most entire love to 
me. Truly those letters, traced by your own hand, have so delighted 
me, and made me so cheerful and jocund, that I fancied I beheld your 
highness, and conversed with and cmbracedi my dearest wife. I cannot 
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tell you wliat an earnest desire I feel to sec your highness, and how 
vexatious to me is this procrastination about your coming." Arthur 
endorses his letter — To the most illustrious and excellent princess, the 
Lady Katharine, princess of Wales, duchess of Cornwall, and my most 
entirely beloved spouse.*’ Dr. Puebla was then the resident minister in 
England from the united crowns of Spain ^ according to poor Katharine’s 
subsequent experience, he proved the evil genius of her young days. At 
this period ho was very active in penning despatches in praise of Arthur, 
urging that he would soon be fourteen, and that it was time that the* 
sehora princess*’ should come to England : nevertheless, a twelveuionth’s 
further delay took place. Donna Catalina,’’ says the manuscript of her 
nativebhronicler,Bemaldcs, ** being at Granada with the king and queen, 
there came ambassadors from the king of England, demanding her to be 
sent to the prince of England, his son, called Arthur ; and she set off 
from Granada to England, parting from the Alhambra on the 2l8t of 
May, in the year 1501. There went with her the count de Cabra, and 
ithe countess his wife, the commander-mayor Cardenas, and donna Elvira 
Manuel, chief lady of honour, and three bishops. The princess-infanta 
•had likewise four young ladies as attendants. She embarked at Corunna, 
August 17. Contrary winds forced her vessel back on the coast of Old 
'Castile, which occasioned great illness to donna Catalina.’’ 

On convalescence, ^the bridal party, princess, prelates, governess, 
duenna, and all the other donnas, re-embarked at Conmna on 
4x)ard the ‘Vera Cruz^ commanded by don Juan del Bias, on the 
26th of September, in the best ship they hod, of 300 tons.^ After 
a good voyage, they landed at Plymouth, on the 2nd of October, 

■ where the senora princess Catalina was grandly received, with much 
feasting and rejoicing."* The nobility and gentry of the neighbouring 
counties crowded to do honour to their future queen, and entertain her 
from the time of her arrival with west-country sports and jxistimes. 
'The steward of the royal palace, lord Broke, was sent forward by 
Henry VII. directly the news was known of the infanta’s arrival, in 
^order “ to purvey and provide ” for her. The duchess of Norfolk and 
carl of Surrey likewise came to attend on her. 

King Henry himself, November 4, set forward from his palace of 
Shene on his progress to meet his daughter-in-law ; the weather was so 
very rainy, and the roads so execrably bad, that the royal party were 
thoroughly knocked up when they had proceeded no further than 
Chertsey, where they were forced to purvey and herbage ’’ for their 
reposing that night. ‘‘ Next morning, however, the king’s grace and all 
his company rose betimes, and strook the sides of their coursers with 

that was the best royal ship of Spain, having pawned her jewels to send ont the 
matters changed in some few years when Columbus discovery sldps, her country had 
golden Peru and argent Mexico poured their eftsoons a royal fleet, 
treasures into the lap of Spain, queen Isabel ^ JLclaud's Collectanea. Herald's JoumaL 
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their spurs, and began to extend their progress towards East Hamp- 
stead, when they pleasantly encountered the pure and proper presence 
of prince Arthur, who had sot out to salute his sago father.” It docs 
not appear that the prince knew that his wife had arrived. Certainly 
royal travellers moved slowly in those days, for Henry never thought of 
proceeding further than his sea( at East Hampstead, but full pleasantly 
l>assed over that night-season ” in the company of his son. Next morn- 
ing the royal personages set forth again on a journey which was truly 
t)orformed at a snail’s gallop, and proceeded to the plains (perhaps the 
downs),^when the prothonotary of Spain and a party of Spanish cava- 
liei*s were seen pacing over them, bound on a most solemn errand : this 
was 110 other than to forbid the approach of the ro}^! bridegroom and his 
father to the presence of the infanta, who, in the tnie Moorish fashion, 
was not to be looked upon by her betrothed till she stood at the altar — 
nay, it scorns doubtful if the veil of the princess was to be raised, or the 
eye of man to look upon her, till she was a wife. This truly Asiatic 
injunction of king Ferdinand threw the wliolo royal party into conster- 
nation, and brought them to a dead halt. King Henry was formal and 
ceremonious enough in all reason, but such a mode of proceeding was 
wholly repugnant to him as an English-born prince. Therefore, after 
some minutes’ musing, he called round him, in the open fields, those 
nobles who ^vero of his privy council, and propounded to them this odd 
dilemma. Although the pitiless rains of November were be-pelting 
them, the council delivered their opinions in very wordy harangues. 
The result was, that as the Spanish infanta was now in the heart of 
this realm, of which king Henry was master, he might look at her if he 
liked.” 

This advice Henry VIT. took to the very letter ; for, leaving the 
prince his son upon the downs, ho made the best of his way forthwith 
to Dogmersiield, the next town, where tlie infanta had arrived two or 
three houi*s previously. The king’s demand of seeing Katharine put all 
her Spanish retinue into terrible perplexity. She seems to have been 
attended by tlie same train of prelates and nobles enumeiuted by 
llernaldes ; for a Spanish archbishop, a bishop, and a count opposed the 
king’s entrance to her apartment, saying, “ the lady infanta had retired 
to her chamber.” But king Henry, whose curiosity seems to have been 
thoroughly excited by the prohibition, protested that ** if she were even 
in her bed, he meant to see and speak with her, for that was his mind, 
and the whole intent^of his coming.” Finding the English monarch 
thus determined, the infimta rose and dressed herself, and gave the king 
audience in her third chamber. Neither the king nor his intended 
daughter-in-law could address each other in an intelligible dialect; 
“but,” pursues our informant, who was evidently an eye-witness of the 
scene, there were the most goodly words uttered to each other in the 
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laugua^^c of both parties, to as great joy and gladness as any persons 

coiiveuiuntly might have After the which welcomes ended, the 

Icing’s grace dei30sed his riding garments and changed them, and within 
lialf an hour the prince was announced as present” — Arthur, as it may 
be supposed, was tired of waiting in a November evening on the downs. 
“ Then the king made his second entry with the prince into the next 
chamber of the infanta, and there, through the interpretation of the 
bishops, the sixjcches of both countries, by the means of Latin, were 
nnderstofid.” Prince Arthur and the infanta had been previously 
betrothed by proxy ; the king now caused them to plight their'^roth in 
]tGrson, which ceremony over, ho withdrew with the prince to supper. 
After the meal, he with his son most courteously visited the infanta in 
her own chaml^r, when she and her ladies called for their minstrels, 
and with gi*eat goodly behaviour and manner solaced themselves with 
dancing.” It seems that prince Arthur could not join in the Spanish 
ilances, but, to show that he was not without skill in the accomplishment, 
“he in like demeanour took the lady Guildford (lus sister’s governess), 
and danced right pli«.santly and honourably.” Ujx>n tlio morrow, the 
infanta set out for Chertsey, and lodged all night at the royal palace 
situate there, and the next day she set out for Lambeth ; but befere 
ever she came to that town, met, beyond a village called Kingston- 
on-Thames, the duke of Buckingham on horseback, the earl of Kent, 
the lord Henry Stafford, and the abbot of Bury, with a train of knights 
and gentlemen to the member of four hundred, all mounted and dressed 
in the Stafford livery of scarlet and black. After the said duke had 
saluted her grace, the abbot of Bury pronounced in goodly Tjatiii 
“welcome to this realm.” At Kingston the lady infanta lodgcni all 
night, and in the morning was escorted by Buckingham and his 
splendid train to her lodgings at Kennington-palace, close to Lambeth. 
Here she continued till her own Spanish retinue, as well as the no- 
oilityof England who were appointed by king Henry as her attendants, 
could prepare themselves for presenting her with due honour to the 
English people, ** who always,” adds our quaint informant, ** are famous 
for the wonderful welcomes they give to acceptable and well-beloved 
Strangers” — a proof that lionizing is no new trait in the English 
character. 

While the infanta was thus escorted to Kennington, king Henry 
made the best of his way to his queen at Richmond,, to whom 
ho communicated all his proceedings, “and toia her how he liked 
the person and behaviour of their new daughter-in-law.” The royal 
pair remained till the 10th at Bichmond, when the king rode to 
Paris garden, in Southwark, and thence he went in his barge to 
Bayni^d’s-castle, “situate right pleasantly on Thames side, and full 
well garnished and arranged, and encompassed outside strongly with 
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water/’ This situation was by no means likely to prove so agreeable 
ill a wet November as the worthy author supixiscd to a princess of the 
sunny South, reared among the bowers of that enchanting Alhambra, 
whose restoration is implored by the Moors in their evening pmycr to 
this hour. While Henry VIL was occupied in orders for the arrange- 
ment of this alluvial abode, lys queen came down the Thames in her 
barge, accompanied by noble ladies, and welcomed her son’s bride to 
England. 

Arthur prince of Wales, with a grand retinue, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, can¥) through Fleet-street to the Wardrobe-palace at Blackfriars, 
where htj took up his abode till the day of his nuptials. Three days 
afterwards the infanta came, with many lords and ladies, from Kesming- 
ton to Southwark, and entered the city by London-bridge. She rode on 
a large mule, after the manner of Siiain ; the young duke of York rode 
on her right, and the legate of Rome on her left hand. She wore on 
her head a broad round hat, the shape of a cardinal’s hat, tied with a 
lace of gold, which kept it on her head ; she had a coif of carnation 
colour under this hat, and her hair streamed over her shoulders, which 
is a rich auburn,” ^ adds the herald. The saddle on which the princess 
Katharine rode is described like a small arm-chair, with staves cross- 
ing, richly ornamented. The governess of the princess, donna Elvira, 
called “ the lady-mistress,” rode near her charge, dressed all in black, 
with a kerchief on her head, and black cloths tianging down beside 
her cheeks, like a religious woman. Four Spanish ladies followed, 
riding on mules ; they wore the same broad Tiats as their mistress. An 
English lady, dressed in cloth of gold and riding on a palfrey, was 
appointed to lead the mule of each Spanish damsel ; but as those ladies 
did not sit on the same side in riding as the fair English equestrians, 
each pair seemed to ride back to '^k, as if they had quarrelled, 
according to the observation of the herald,^ who records the circumstance 
with evident tribulation. 

The citizens prepared to welcome the infanta’s entrance into the city 
with a grand pageant of St. Katharine, her name-saint ; likewise St. 
Ursula, the British princess, with many virgins. At St. Paul’s-gate 
was the grandest pageant, through which the lady infanta was con- 
ducted to the place of her destination — the bishop's palace, close to tlic 
sacred edifice where the bridal was to be celebrated. Through the body 
of St Paul’s cathe^^l a long bridge of timber/ six feet from the ground, 
was erected from the west door to the first step of the choir ; in the 
midst of the bridge a high stage, circular like a mount, and ascended on 
all sides by steps, was raised, large enough for eight persons to stand on ; 
the marris^ ceremony was performed there : it was miled round, and 

< This, in fltcti is the genuine colour of her hair In all her portnuta*. ^ 

2 Antiquarian Bepertory. where is edited a fnil^ copy ni Lcland's Herald's JoiAaL 
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oovcrcd with scarlet cloth. On the north side of the moirnt was a 
closely latticed box for the king and queen, and on the south a stage for 
the lord mayor and civic dignitaries. 

On the day of St. Erkenwald, November 14, the young duke of 
York (afterwards Henry YlII., her second husband) led the infanta 
from the bishop’s palace to St. Paul’s. “^Strange diversity of apparel of 
the country of Hispania is to be descrivm^* says the herald, for the 
bride wore, at the time of her marriage, upon her head a coif of white 
silk, with a scarf bordered with gold, and pearl, and precious stones, fivii 
inches and a half broad, which veiled great part of her visage her 
person.” This was the celebrated Spanish mantilla. ** Her gown was 
very large, both the sleeves and also the body, with many plaits ; and 
beneath the waist, certain round hoops, bearing out their gowns from 
their bodies after their country manner.” Such was the first arrival of 
the famous farthingale in England. Prince Arthur, likewise attired in 
white satin, made his appearance on the other side of the mount ; and 
the hands of the princely pair were joined by the archbishop of Canter* 
bury, ninetecn^bishops and mitred abbots assisting. The king, the 
queen, and the countess of Bichmond, privily witnessed the ceremony 
from the latticed box. The bride and bridegroom then followed the arch- 
bishop and prelates to the high altar, the princess Cicely, bore the in- 
fanta’s train, followed by a hundred ladies in costly apparel.^ After mass,, 
prince Arthur, according to the ancient custom of England, at the great 
door of the cathedral, ip the presence of the multitude, endowed his 
bride with one-third of his property.® The princess was then led by her 
brother-in-law, young Henry, to the bishop’s palace at St. Paul’s, in the 
grand banqueting-room of which was the nuptial dinner prepared ; she 
was served in gold plate, ornamented with precious stones and pearls,, 
valued at 20,0002. The x)rince and princess of Wales remained at the 
bishop’s pilace that night. The next morning Henry VII. and the 
queen came in grand ])omx> by water from Baynard’s-oastle, and carried 
Katharine and her husband back to that watery abode.® There she was 
closely secluded with her ladies for some days. In the pageantry which 
celebrated these espousals, the descent of the Spanish bride from the 
legitimate line of Lancaster by Katharine queen of Castile, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, was not forgotten. King Alphonso the astronomer, 
Katharine’s learned ancestor, too, was intioduced with all the parapher- 
nalia of astrology, telling a brilliant fortune for her and her sWt-lived 
bridegroom. This princely pair were very prettily allegorized, she as 
**the western star, lady Hesperis,” and he as Arcturus.” ^ 

Ux)on Thursday the bride, accompanied by the royal family, came in 
barges to Westminster. The large space before Westminster-hall was 
gravelled and smoothed, and a tilt set up the whole length from the 
#1 Hall. SRymer. ’ HalL ^LotdBacoDu 
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water-gate to the gate that opens into King-street, leading to the Sane* 
tuary. On the south side was a stage hung with cloth of gold, and 
furnished with cushions of the same : on the right side entered the king 
and his lords ; on the left, the queen, the bride, and their ladies. “ And 
round the whole area were stages built for the honest common people, 
wdiich at their cost was hired by them in such numbers, that nothing 
but visages presented themselves to the eye, without any appearance of 
bodies ! And eftsoons, when the trumpets blew up goodly points of 
War, the nobility and (Rivalry engaged to tilt, appeared in the arena, 
riding yndcr fanciful canopies, home by their retainers.’’ These shall 
serve as specimens for the rest : ^ Bourchier, earl of Essex, bad a 
mountain of green carried over him as his pavilion ; and upon it .many 
trees, rocks, and marvellous beasts, withal, climbing up the sides : on 
the summit sat a goedly young lady, in her hair, pleasantly bescen* 
The lord marquis of Dorset, half-bix>ther to the queen,^ had borne over 
him a rich pavilion of cloth of gold, himself always riding within the 
same, drest in his annour.” Lord William Court^ay, brother-in-law to 
the queen, made his “ appearance riding on a red dragon led by a giant, 
with a great tree in his hand.” Attended by similar pageantry, twenty 
or thirty of the tilters rode round the arena, to the delight of the com- 
monalty, who had all their especial favourites among the noble actors in 
the scene, and had, moreover, the infinite satisfaction of seeing them “ tilt 
with sharp spears, and, in great jeopardy of theif lives, break a great 
many lances on each other’s bodies,” though th^ ultimatum of pleasure 
was not afforded by any of these sharp spears effecting homiciile. 
l^lenty of bruises and bone-adics were the concomitants of this glorious 
tilting, but no further harm ensued to the noble combatants. 

When the dusk of a November eve closed over this chivalrous display, 
the bride and all her splendid satellites transferred themselves to the 
more comfortable atmosphere of Westmins tor-hall. At its upper end 
tlie royal dais was erected, and among other magnificence is noted a cup- 
board, which occupied the whole length of the chancery, filled with a 
rich treasure of plate, most of Which was solid gold. The queen, the 
lady bride, and the king’s mother took their places on elevated seats at 
the king’s left hand ; the ladies and the royal children were all sta- 
tioned on the queen’s side. Prince Arthur sat at his father’s right hand, 
and the nobility of England who were not engaged in the pageants and 
ballets that followed, sat in their degrees on the kin^s side of the halL 
Thus, in the ancient regime of the court, the sexes were divided into 
two opposite parties ; the king and queen, who were the chiefs of each, 
band, were the only man and woman who sat near each other. When 
any dancing was required that was not included in the i>ageantry, a lady 
and a cavalier went down, on^ from the king’s and the other from thd 

1 Eldest son of queen Elizabeth Woodville^ by her fiist husband, ^ 
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queen’s party, and figured on the dancing space before the royal plat- 
lorm. The diversions began with grand pageants of a mountain, a castle, 
and a ship, which were severally wheeled in before the royal dais. The 
ship was manned by mariners, ** who took care to speak wholly in sea- 
faring terms.*’ The castle was lighted inside gloriously, and had eight 
freth^ gentlewomen within, each looking ^out of a window. At the top 
of the castle sat a representative of Katharine of Arragon herself, in the 
Spanish garb. The castle was drawn by “ marvellous beasts,” gold and 
silver lions harnessed with huge gold chains ; but, lest the reader should 
be dubious regarding the possibility of such lions, the narra^Ji^^^'ho 
must have been behind the scenes, and would have been a worthy as- 
sistant to master Snug the joiner) explains discreetly, that in each of 
the marvellous beasts were two men, one in the fore and the other in 
the hind quarters, so well hid and apparelled, that nothing appeared 
but their legs, which were disguised after the . proportion and kind of 
tlie beast they were in.” Meantime, the representative of Katharine 
was much courted “ hy two well-behaved and well-beseen gentlemen, 
who called themselves Ho]:)e and Desire,” but were treated by the bride’s 
double with the greatest disdain. At last all differences ended, like 
other ballets, with a great deal of capering ; for the ladies came out of 
the castle, and the gentlemen from the ship and mountain, and danced 
a grand set of twenty-four, with “ goodly roundels and divers figures, 
and then vanished oiA of sight and presence.” 

Then came down prince Arthur and the princess Cicely, his aunt, 
** and danced two hose ^nccs ; and then departed up. again, the prince 
to his father and lady Cicely to the queen her sister.” Eftsoons came 
down the bride, the. princess Katharine, and one of her ladies with her, 
apparelled likewise in Spanish garb, and danced other two base dances ; 
and then both departed up to the queen. These ‘‘base’ dances are 
explained by etymologists to be slow and stately movements, and were 
called hose or low dances, in opposition to the la vcita dance, which, 
from the lofty leaps and capers cut by the performers, was termed in 
English the high dance. Perhaps Katharine’s base” dance resembled 
the minuet in its slo a-, gliding step. All the English dances desciibcd 
by our herald seem to have been quick and lively, for he proceeds to 
say, Henry duke of York, having with him his sister lady Margaret, 
the young queen of Scots, in his hand, came down and danced two 
dances, and went up to the queen.” The dancing of this pretty pair 
gave such satisfaction, that it was renewed ; when the young duke, find- 
ing himself encumbered with his dress, suddenly threw off his robe, 
and danced in his jacket with the said lady Margaret in so goodly and 
pleasant a manner, that it was to king Henry and queen Elizabeth 
great and singular pleasure. Then the Ake departed up to the king, 

* This tenn means that they were dressed In new clothes, or new fiudilon. 
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and the princess Margaret to the qneen.” The parental pride and 
pleasure at the performance of their children manifested by Henry VII. 
and his queen, slightly ae it is mentioned %ere, affords some proof of 
their domestic happiness. 

“ On the Sunday was laid out a royal dinner in the white-hall, or 
parliament chamber. The king sat at the side-table, next to his own 
chamber, with Katharine of Arragon at his right hand. At tlie same 
table sat the pi-othonotary of Sjmin, and Katharine’s Spanish duenna. 
'T’lic^meen sat at the table at the bed’s feet, which was the table of 
inosflRputation of all the tables in the chaml^r.” It seems, from this 
passage, that some partition had been removed, and the king’s chamber 
and bed thrown into view — ^a practice frequent in gothic castles. • The 
evening refreshment, called the voide^ was brought in by fourscore earls, 
barons, and knights, walking two and two, the ceremony of serving the 
voide l^ing precisely as coffee is now presented after dinner ; but in- 
stead of coffee and biscuits, ipocras and comfits were offered. One 
noble servitor presented the golden spice-plate, a second the cup, while 
a third, of lower rank, filled the cup from a golden ewer. At this voide 
Katharine of Arragon distributed the prizes won' in the tilt-yard. To 
the duke of Buckingham she gave a diamond of great virtue and price ; 
the marquis of Dorset received from her hands a ruby, and to the others 
were given rings set with precious stones. The court departed the next 
Sunday for Hichmond, where, after an exordium on the proper way of 
.s^x^nding the Sabbath, our infoimant tells us that, ** after ^vine service, 
the king sped with the court through his goodly gardens to his gallery, 
iq^on the walls, where were lords ready set to play ; some with chesses 
\ chess-boards], some with tables [or backgammon], and some with cards 
and dice. Besides, a framework with ropes was fixed in the garden, on 
which went up a Spaniard, and did many wondrous and. delicious 
points of tumbling and dancing.” In the evening the pageant of a rock, 
drawn by three sea-horses, made its appearance at the end of the hall ; 
ou either side of the rook were mermaids, one of them being a man- 
mermaid ” in armour. But these mermaids were but cases or shells, 
in which were perched the best-voiced children of the king’s chap(;I, 
“ who sung right«weetly, with quaint harmony” while the pageant was 
progressing to the dais, where eat the royal bride and the king and 
iiueen. Instead of dancers, there were let out of the rock a great 
number of white doves' and live rabbits, which creatures flew and ran 
about the hall, causing great mirth and disport. Then were presented 
to the lords and ladies of Spain rich gifts of plate from king Henry, with 
thanks for the care they had taken of the princess Katharine, and they 
took leave for their Tetum to Spain.** 

1 This pcoms a Sp^idi custom, for doves were let loose at a ftstfval In boneiir of tho 
yoiui^; quetiii ol Spuiu. Isabel IL 
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King Henry, observing that his daughter-in-law was sad and pensive 
after bidding them farewell, courteously desired that she should be 
called to him, with her Btdies. He then took them to his library, 
wherein he showed them many goodly pleasant books of works full 
delightful, sage, merry, and also right cunning, both in English and 
Latin ” His prudent highness had likewise i^rovided there a jeweller, 

with many rings and huge diamonds and jewels of the most goodly 
fashion, and there desired her to avise and behold them well, and choose 
and select at her pleasure.” When she had taken those she pr^|rrcd, 
the king distributed the rest among her remaining Spanish ladies Mh her 
newly appointed English maids of honour. Thus she assuaged her grief 
and j^eaviness. Great misrepresentation has taken place regarding the 
ago of Katharine at the time of her first manriage, one historian^ even 
affirming she was nineteen ; but as the day of her birth was at the close 
of the year 1485,® it stands to reason that when she wedded Arthur, 
November, 1601, she had not completed her sixteenth year ; while prince 
Arthur, who was bom September 20, 1486, bad just completed his 
fifteenth year. Katharine, therefore, instead of four years, was but ten 
months older than her husband. 

Before Shmvetide, Katharine and Arthur departed for Ludlow-castlc, 
in Shropshire, where they were to govern the principality of Wales, 
holding a miniature court, modelled like that at Westminster. Katha- 
rine performed the jdumey to Ludlow on horseback, riding on a pillion 
behind her master of hgrse, while eleven ladies followed her on palfreys. 
When she was tired, she rcstea in a litter borne between two horses. 
Such was the mode of travelling before tumpike-roads had made tho 
country traversable by wheel-carriages, for the horses which boro the 
litter made good their footing in paths where a wheel-carriage could not 
be kept upright. Prince Arthur visited Oxford on the road to Ludlow ; 
in the memorials of that .city are particulars of his entertainment at 
Magdalen college, but no mention made of his princess. 

At Ludlow tlieir residence was of short continuance ; for the prince, 
whoso learning and good qualities made him the hope of England, 
although his health was very frail, was taken ill, and expired April 2, 
1502. Some historians declare he died of a decline: amidst conflicting 
opinions, it is, perhaps, worth while to quote the assertion of the Spanish 
historian, as it certainly arose from the information of Katharine herself. 
** Prince Arthur died of the plague, a little while after his nuptials, being 
in the principality of Wales, in a place they call Ptidlo [Ludlow]. In 
this house was donna Catalina left a widow, when she had been married 
scarcely six months.”* This assertion is completely home out by an 
observation in the herald’s journal ; for, after describing the wholo 
detail of the magnificent progress of the ^prince’s funeral to the city of 
Guthrio. Both Mariana and Bernaldcs. > Benialdes. 
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Worcester' (where he was buried), it declares, that few citizens wore 
assembled in the cathedral, because of the great sickness that prevailed 
in Worcester. 

The herald present at prince Arthur’s funeral wrote the journal occurs 
r ing in Leland’s Collecttiiea ; it is replete with curious costume. “ On 
St. Mark’s-daj^ the procession commenced from Ludlow church to 
Bewdley chapel. It was the foulest cold, windy, and rainy day, and 
the worst way [road] I have seen ; and in some places the car [with the 
^Hnee’s body] stuck so fast in the mud, that yokes of oxen were taken 
to diilk out, so ill was the way.” Such was part of the progress to 
Worcester, where ^^with weeping and sore lamentation prince Arthur 
was laid in the grave.” The clothiers’ company at Worcester .is in 
possession of a rich pall, t>r mortuary cloth, which is supposed to have 
covered the corpse of Arthur prince of Wales on the occasion of his 
funeral in the cathedral of that city, and was probably placed over his 
bier by Katharine of Arragon. It is formed of alternate stripes of puiplo 
velvet and cloth of gold, emblazoned with the royal arms of England 
and the effigies of St. Katharine with her wheel, and many other curious 
devices, the pomegranate, the castle for Castile, and the imperial eagle — 
all emblematic of Katharine of Arragon* This curious relic of the 
fifteenth century, has been used ever since as the pall of the brethren of 
the clothworkers’ fraternity of Worcester, to which it now belongs. 
The altar-cloth in Winchcombe church is of simihur material and pat* 
tern, and was probably presented by Katharine^ 

Arthur was interred with royal pomp on the right side of the chancel 
of Worcester cathedral. The tomb which covers his remains is en- 
shrined within the walls of a beautiful little chapel, designed by that 
distinguished statesman Sir Ecginald Bray. Sorely as this exquisite 
gem of ecclesiastical sculpture has been maltreated by the fanatic de- 
structives who stabled their steeds in the holy fane after the battle of 
Worcester, there is much left to interest the historical antiquary in 
the curious series of the statuettes of kings and queens of England, 
escutcheons, and other carvings with which the walls are covered. The 
coronet and shield of Arthur prince of Wales, the royal arms of Eng- 
land, is upheld by two angels, represented by Heni^ VII. and Elizabeth 
of York. The figure of the virgin widow, Katharine of Arragon, ajj- 
pears in several compartments of the sculpture, wearing the coronet of 
princess of Wales, with flowing hair, lightly covered with wimple and 
veil : she holds the castle, emblematical of Castile, in her right hand. 
In another place she is introduced in the character of St. Katharine, 
with a wheel, and holding the pomegranate. 

There could have been no familiarity, and very little intimacy, be- 
tween Arthur and the young foreign princess who lived in his house, 
only conversing with him through the stiff medium of Latin. In- 
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deed, his last act proved that she was nothing to him. Sudden as his 
death seemed, he had time to make the bequest of all his personal pro* 
perty, not only jewels and plate, but all his wearing apparel, to his 
favourite sister Margaret, then married and away, queen of the ever 
hostile realm of Scotland.^ Very few widows, if really such, are cut off 
from all claim on personals. No gift or testamentary memorial did 
Arthur leave to her. ” 

Queen Elizabeth, the mother-in-law of Katharine, though over- 
whelmed with grief for the sudden loss of her eldest-bom and best- 
beloved child, had sympathy for the young girl, thus left dcsolat% in a 
strange land, whose tongue had not become familiar to her ear. I'hc 
good queen sent for Katharine directly to London, and took the trouble 
of having a vehicle prepared for her accommodation. She ordered her 
tailor, John Cope, to cover a litter with black velvet and black cloth, 
trimmed about with black valances ; the two head-pieces were bound 
with black riband, and festooned witli black cloth. Such was the hearse- 
like conveyance sent by Elizabeth of York to bring Katharine to London. 
Queen Elizabeth received her with all maternal kindness, and settled 
her at Croydon-palaoo. 

Of Katharine’s marriage-portion, consisting of* 200,000 crowns,* but 
half of the sum had been paid down with her. Her widow’s dower 
comprised one-third of the prince of Wales’ revenue, but she was not 
put in possession of it. Jhere was an attempt on Henry’s part, 
after the death of his wife, to open a treaty for his own marriage with 
the nominal widow of* his son Arthur, rejected with aversion both b}" 
Katharine and her mother; and this rejection, no doubt, led to 
the estrangement which ever after existed between Henry VII, and 
Katharine. Isabel of Castile had received solemn assurances that there 
was no real reason to prevent the marriage of her Katharine with any 
near relative of young Arthur. In her letter of instructions to the 
marriage-ambassador, the duke del Estrada, she thus affirms : “ It is 
known for a certainty that the princess of Wales our daughter remains 
as she was hero [in Spain], for so Elvira has written to us,” ® Henry 
VII, had an extreme desire to touch the rest of his daughter-in-law’s 
portion ; her x^arents naturally did not wish to have her returned to 
them destitute ; to obviate this difficulty, marriage was proposed be- 
tween her and Arthur’s brother. The sovereigns of Spain, her parents, 
finally agreed, that, on obtaining a dispensation from the pope, Katha- 
rine should be married to her young brother-in-law, prince Henry. 
Katliariue herself seems to have been very unhappy at this time. Sho 

1 Lindfioy of Pltscottie. The particulars of of York, and Privy-purse Expenses of that 
Arthur’s legacy and its disastrous results aro queen. 

related in the Lives of the Queens of Scotland, * This paper, translated from cypher 1>y 
by Agnes Strickland* (Margaret Tudor, llcrr Bcrrgcnrotli, is printed in the Kimbol- 
oonsort of James IV.) ton Papers. 

^ Sir Ilarris Kicolas* Memoir of Elizabeth 
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wrote to her father, “ that she had no inclination for a second marriage 
in England ; ^ still she begged him not to consider her tastes or incon- 
venience, but in all things to act as suited him best” It is here evident 
that Katharine, a sensible young woman of eighteen, felt a natural 
aversion to vow obedience to a boy more than five years younger than 
herself; yet she does not plead, as an excuse for not fulfilling so dis- 
agreeable an engagement, that«he considered it repugpiant to the laws 
of God or man. Surely, as she mentions in her home letters that her 
ill was averse to any second English marriage, she would have likewise 
uige4 that her conscience would be outraged could she have done so 
with trflth, but distaste and inconvenience are the strongest terms she 
uses. She was, notwithstanding these remonstrances, betrothed to 
Henry prince of Wales*on the 25th of June, 1504, at the house of the 
bishop of Salisbury, in Fleet-street,^ still existing, and now restored, 
to mark it as an historic locality. Queen Isabel of Castile, who was 
declining in health, was troubled with doubts regarding her daughter’s 
future prosperity ; she sent a piteous entreaty to Borne for a copy of 
the bull of dispensation, as she could not die peaceably without reading 
it, and she haA her wish. Of course, like all leg$d instruments, it 
provides for contingencies, probable or possible. It has been made 
public lately, and for what it is worth may be consulted.® Isabel 
expired a few months after the betrothment, and Katharine, thus 
unhappily deprived of her admirable mother, wai} left a passive victim 
at the disposal of the two wily diplomatists, her fother king Ferdi- 
nand and Henry VII. • 

The x>6cuniary distresses of Katharine of Arragon, the nominal widow 
of one prince of Wales, and the nominal wife of another, become manifest 
in a letter, September's, 1505,^ addressed to her father, Ferdinand king 
of Arragon. The letter relates to the projected marriage of one of her 
ladies, donna Maria de Salazar, whom there is every reason to suppose 
is the same as the lady called by our antiquaries the lady Maiy dc 
Saluces, whoso mother was of the princely house of De Foix, neafly re- 
lated to the imperial fiimily and most royal lines in Europe. It is 
known to your highness,” says Katharine, “ how donna Maria do Salazar 
was lady to the queen my lady [mother], who is in blessed glory, and how 
her highness [queen Isabel of Castile] sent her to come with me ; and 
in addition to the service which she did to her highness, she has servctl 
me well, and in all this has done as a worthy woman. Wherefore 1 
supplicate your highness that, as well as on account of the one service as 
the other, you would command her to be paid, since I have nothing where- 
with to pay her ; and also because her sister, the wife of monsieur d Ayme- 
ria, has in view for her a marriage in Flanders, of which she cannot avail 

* Slariana's History of Spain. 2 speed, p. 973. * Klmbolton Papers. 

* Wood’s Letters of Eoyal and Illustrious Ladies. 
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herself without knowing what the said donna Maria has for a marriage-por- 
tion.’* The letter continued to urge Ferdinand to pay to donna Maria the 
arrears he owed her father, captain Salazar (her high-bom mother, related 
to Katharine herself, having wedded the captain of Ferdinand’s guard). 
Donna Maria, however, gave up her intended marriage in Flanders, and 
clave to the forlorn princess as faithfully in her troublous youth, as in the 
woful remnant of her latter days ; for donna Maria remained in England, 
having won the heart, portionless as she was, of the heir of the illus- 
trious house of Willoughby d’Eresby. Katharine dates her letter, 
and one or two others relative to the unpaid salaries of her Spanish ladies, 
from Durham-house (Strand). This ecclesiastical palace was probably 
her ** inn,” or London residence, as it was afterwards that of queen Eliza- 
beth when princess. An ancient mansion on the Twickenham side of 
Bicbmond bridge still bears the name of Arragon-house, and is pointe^ 
out as the dwelling place of Katharine between her two marriages. 
8he often dates her letters from Bicbmond. 

Katharine became most wretched when her troubles were aggravated 
by severe illness. She attribdted all the vexations of l^r painful situa- 
tion to the meanness with which Dr. Puebla, the Spanish resident 
minister in England, yielded to the despotism of Henry VII. She writes 
to her lather : — ” Tour highness shall know, as I have often written to 
you, that since I came to England 1 have not had a single maravedi, 
except a certain sum which was given me for food, and this is such a 
sum, that it did not suffice without my having many debts in London; 
and that which troublesome more is, to sec my servants and maidens so 
at a loss, and that they have not wherewithal to get clothes. This I 
believe is all done by hand of the doctor^ who, notwithstanding your 
highness has written, sending him word * that he should have money 
from the king of England, my lord, that their costs should be given 
them,* yet, in order not to trouble him, will rather intrench upon and 
neglect the service of your highness. Now, my lord, a few days ago 
donna Elvira do Manuel* asked my leave to go to Flanders, to get cured 
of a complaint that has come into her eyes, so that she lost the sight of 
one of them, and there is a physician in Flanders who cured the infanta 
Isabel of the same disease with which she is afflicted. She laboured to 
bring him here, so as not to leave me, but could never succeed with 
him ; and I, since if she were blind she could not serve mo, durst not 
hinder her journey. I begged the king of England, my lord, that, until 
our donna Elvira should return, his highness would command that I 
should have as companion an old English lady, or that he should take 
me to court. And I imparted all tliis to the doctor^ thinking to make 
of the rogue U tine man ; but it did not avail me, because though he 
drew me to court (in which I have some pleasure, because I had sup- 
1 Puebla. s Her (pivcmeaa^ or first lady. 
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plicated the king for on asylum), yet he [the doctor] negotiated that the 
king should dismiss all my household, and take away my chamber [her 
establishment for the service of her chamber, as ladies and chamto- 
women], and place it in a house of his own, so that 1 should not in any 
way be mistress of it.** 

The gist of Katharine’s afflictions appears that, by Puebla’s contrivance, 
she was to be deprived of the privil^o of maintaining her little separate 
household, that her Spanish ladies and officers were to be dismissed, and 
.she mixed up with the English court as a mere dependent on Henry Vll.^ 
eating at his table. To the English living she had the objection of 
most foreigners. She was astonished that Wednesdays as well as Fridays 
were fast-days in England — an infliction derived from the martial piety 
of the Conqueror. ' But her tastes were for salads, not raw meat, and 
salads were not to be had until she ro-introduced their cultivation in 
this country. The poor princess surmises that her father paid little 
heed to her complaints, and thus continues earnestly to supplicate him : 
— “I entreat your highness that you wijl consider that I am your 
daughter, and that you consent not that, on account of Puebla, I should 
have such trouble ; but that you will coiAnand some ambassador to 
come here who may be a tme servant of your highness, and for no 
interest will cease to do that which pertains to your service. And if in 
this your highness trusts mo not, do you command ^me person to como 
here who may inform you of the truth. As for me, 1 may say to your 
highness, that seeing this man. Dr. Puebla, do sc^ many things not like 
a good servant of your highness, 1 have had so much pain and annoyance 
that 1 have lost my health in a great measure, so that for two months 1 
have had severe tertian fevers, and this will be the cause that 1 shall 
soon die.” Katharine evidently writes under the depression of spirits 
and irritation of mind consequent to her painful indisposition. Although 
she has dwelt on the sins of this unbeloved doctor throughout her letter, 
she cannot close it without reiterating her request for his removal. ** 1 
presume to entreat 3 'our highness to do mo so great favour as to com- 
mand that this doctor may not remain, because he certainly does not 
fulfil the service of your highness, which he postpones to worst 
interest which can bo. Our Lord guard the life and most royal estate 
of your highness, and ever increase it as I desire. From Biclunond, the 
second of December.”* . 

This letter is provided with a postscript, which still further developca 
the tribulations of Katharine of Arragon, by showing that there was a 
controversy between the princess and her hard father-in-law Henry VII. 
regarding the arrearof her dowry. King Ferdinand, and eveirthe late 

queen Isabel, had reckoned Katharine’s plate and jewels as part of* her 
portion, and had set off their value from the sum total, to the laq;e 
* Wood'« Letters of Rojsl and niastrioiia Ladies. 
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amount of 33|000 crowxis, which they meant to deduct from this arrear. 
“ The king of England, my lord,” continues Katharine, “ will not 
receive anything of the j>lato nor of the jewels which 1 have used, for 
he told me * that he was indignant that it should be said in his kingdom 
that he took away my ornaments/ And as little may your highness 
expect that he will take them on accoujit, and return them to me ; be- 
cause 1 am certain he will not do so, nor is any such thing customary 
here. The king would not take them in the half of the value, as 
all these things are esteemed much cheaper here ; and the king [Henfy 
VII.] has so many jewels, that he desires money rather than ;them. I 
write thus to your highness, because I know that there will be great 
embarrassment if he will not receive them, except at a less price. It 
appears to me that it will be better that your highness should take them 
for yourself, and should give to the king of England, my lord, his 
money.” No doubt this shrewd business arrangement would have suited 
Henry VII. well, but it is a chance whether the letter ever reached its 
destination, fora translatioiL/)f it exists in the Chapter-house, and the 
original Spanish, in Katharine’s writing, is likewise in this country.^ 
It only travelled into the 4iands of Henry VII. and his supple tool, 
Fuebl^ who must have given his master, Ferdinand, a gener^ intima- 
tion, that the princess, his daughter, was malcontent, and with her 
Spanish household murmuring against her father-in-law, Henry VII. : 
for there exists an answer from Ferdinand, sending a stern message 
through this very Puebla, the object of Katharine’s indignant com- 
plaints, bidding her *'and her household be conformable to Henry 
VII., since God willing, she has always to be in that land with this 
king of England, my brother her father, and with the prince of Wales 
[Henry], my son, and it is to be believed that be will mgard his honour, 
and that of the princess, my daughter.”* There is no reply to indi- 
vidual detail in the piteous letter of Katharine, but how could Ferdinand 
reply to a despatch whic]^ to the present moment has remained in 
England ? 

The death of Isabel of Castile, without' xnale heirs, had called her 
ddest daughter Joanna to the throne of Castile, and she embarked with 
her husnand, Philip the Fair of Austria,* to take possession of her inherit- 
ance. They were driven in their voyage from the Netherlands by a 
tempest on the western coast of England, and detained, exceedingly 
egaimst their inclination, to receive the designing hospitalities of Henry 
VII. They were invite to Windsor-castle, where Katharine of Arragon 
came to meet them. The royal visit is thus described in one of those 
herald’s journals,* which have preserved many other valuable details of 
personal traits and national customs^ Queen Joanna was not sufScientiy 
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recovered from the effects of sickness to travel, and her husband arrived 
without her. King Philip passed with Henry VIL through the royal 
apartments at Windsor-castle **into an inner Camber, where was my 
laily princess [Katharine], and my lady Mary, the king’s daughter, and 
their ladies. And after the kin^ of Castile had kissed them, and com- 
muned with them, they went into the king’s dining^hambcr, where my 
lady princess Katharine danced in Spanish array, with a Spanish lady 
for her partner : then danced the lady Mary with an English lady.” 
'Katharine^ ivas desirous that her brother-in-law should show himself a 
pleasant and agreeable chevalier, and much she importuned him to join 
ill the dance ; but Philip was ill at ease in mind and body. He was, 
according to the English chroniclers, far from well, and indeed his cross 
answer to Katliarine seems like it : Ever and anpn my lady princess 
Katharine desired the king of Castile to dance ; he answered, after he had 
excused himself once or twice, ‘ that he was a mariner, and yet,* added he, 
^ you would have me dance ;* and then he continued to commune with 
king Henry. Katharine’s seat was under &e king’s canopy, placed on 
the carpet belonging to it. After the lady Mary had tired herself with 
dancing, she sat down by her sister-in-law, near where the kings stood,” 
and played on the lute and clavichords ; she was a child of only nine 
or ten years old, yet her manner pleased everyone. 

Queen p^oanna arrived at Windsor ten days afterwards, Februaiy 10, 
1505-6. She came accompanied (besides her own gervants) by the earl of 
Arundel and lord Mountjoy ; they entered by the little park, and came 
privately to the back of the castle to the king’s new tower, where, **at 
the stair-foot, king Henry met with her, kissed her, and embraced her, 
— ^howbeit her husband, the king of Castile, that was present with our 
king, had divers times desired him *not to have taken the pains to have 
gone so far.* ” It was now Katharine’s turn to welcome her sister, and 
she advanced, accompanied by the little lady Mary, to kiss and embrace 
her. The royal infantas had hot met for several years, and it seemed 
cruel that the first time they looked on each other after such an absence 
should be when their feelings were restrained by all the incrustations of 
court etiquette. At last they all went up into the apartments of 
king Philip, where Katharine was left with her sister Joanna. The 
morning of February 11 was devoted by the two kings to an inspection of 
their genealogies, for the purpose of noting the nearness of their relation- 
ship. Katharine, with the lady Mary, went back to Bichmond ; the 
next day Henry VH. followed them, and the queen of Castile, Febru- 
ary 12 , commenced her journey back to Plymouth ■ in the rich litter of 
the late queen Elizabeth. She slept at Beading-palace by the way. 
Contrary winds, or the policy of Henry VII., detained the royal guesta 
till the middle of April on the English coast. 

Short as was the time of conferen^ between Joanna and Katharine, 
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it appears that the latter took encouragement from the sight of her near 
relatives, to place urgently before her father Ferdinand the miserable 
state in whi^ the crowAi miser, her father-in-law, kept her. The poor 
young princess was in debt, and in want of everything at this period. 
It is likely that her averseness to become the wife of her young brother-- 
in-law, Henry, continued in full force, shice she made no effort to learn 
Eng^sh* 

Now I supplicate your highness, for the love of our Lord, that yon 
consider how 1 am your daughter, and that after Him (our Saviour) I 
have no other good or remedy, except in your highness ; and ho^ I am in 
debt in London, and this not for extravagant things, nor yet by relieving 
my own people [her Spanish ladies and household remaining with her], 
who greatly need it, but only [for] food ; and how the king of England, 
my lord, will not cause them [the debts] to be satisfied, although I my- 
self spoke to him and all those of his council, and that with tears. But 
he said, ^ that ho is not bound to give me anything,’ and * that even the 
food he gives me is of his goodwill, because your highness has not kept 
promise with him in the money gf my marriage-portion.’ I told him 
*that in time to come your highness would discharge it’ fie [Henry 
VII.] told me ^ that was yet to see,’ and * that he did not know it^ ^ 
that, my lord, I am in the greatest trouble and anguish in the world, on 
the one j)art seeing all my people that they are ready to ask alms; on 
the other, the debts that I have in London. About my own* person I 
have nothing for chei&ises ; wherefore, by your highness’s life, I have 
now sold some bracelets to get a dress of black velvet, for I was all but 
naked ; for since I departed thence [from Spain], 1 have had nothing but 
two now dresses, for till now those I brought from thence have lasted 
me, although now I have got nothing but dresses of brocade.”^ The 
black velvet, which had been thus procured with difficulty, was as 
mourning for her mother ; and the two new dresses she had since her 
arrival from Spain, must have been her widow’s mourning for her young 
spouse Arthur. 

** 1 likewise supplicate your highness,” she continues, ** to do me so 
great a favour as to send tne a friar of the order of St. Francesco dc 
Osservancya, who is a man of letters, for a confessor, because, as X have 
written at other times to yoiur highness, I do not understand the En^tsh 
language^ nor hfnow how to ^gedk it^ and 1 have no confessor. And this 
should bo, if your highness will so command it, very quickly, because 
you truly know the inconvenience of being without a confessor— 
especially me, who for six months have been near to death ; but now, 
thanks to our Lord, I am somewhat better, although not entirely weii ; 
this I supplicate your highness may he as soon as possible. Calderon, 
who brings this letter, has served me very well. He is now going to be 
1 Wood's Letters of Bml and Ulnstrioas Ladtaa 
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married : I have not ’wherewith to recompense him. I supplicate your 
highness to do me so great a favour as to command him to be paid there 
[iu Spain], and have him recommended; for l^havo such care for him, 
that any favour that your highness may do him, I should receive as 
most signal. Our Lord guard the life and royal estate of your highness, 
and increase it as I desire. Trqpx Bichmond, the 22nd of April.” 

The detail by which Katharine strives to awaken pity in the heart of 
her &ther, reveals deprivations as calamitous as at any subsequent 
lihriod of her life. Her illness, even unto danger of death ; her difficulty 
of obtaining linen, and mourning for her mother; her debt and destitu- 
tion in a foreign land, the language of which remains strange to her car ; 
and then her dialogue with Henry, the royal miser of Ei^land, and his 
taunting her with the very food she ate, presents an almost overcharged 
page of the woes of royalty. The illness of Katharine was one of those 
painful and long-abiding intermittents, which were the severest scouiges 
to this country until the great benefit of the Jesuits* Ibark was introduced 
into our ^nateria medtea by Charles H. The residences of Katharine, 
whether at Durham-house in London, at Richmond, or at Arragon- 
house, Twickenham, were always on the banks of the Thames ; there- 
fore she had little chance of speedy recovery from ague. In the course 
of the autumn of 1506, Katharine mentioned, in a brief note, the state 
of her health to her sister, Joanna queen of Castile. 

*MOBr HIGH AND FOWSBFUL LaDT. 

* Since 1 wniie the other day to your highness from here, I have hod more attacks of fhvor ; 
hat they have left me as you desire, so that, thanks to God, I am somewhat better now, and in 
better spirits. It appears to me that It is right to let your highness know, whose llfo^ and the 
royal estate of your highness, our Lord prosper. 

* From, the humble serrant of your highness, who kisses your hands, 

** The Pbikckbb of Waudbl** 

Indorsed, To the Queen my lady, from the 
lady Princess of Walesa 17th of October, 160e. 

At the date of this letter, Joanna was a widow ; she had lost her hus- 
band the preceding month. The news had evidently not reached the 
sick-room of Katharine o( Arragon when she wrote this bulletin to the 
queen, who was then in an unconscious state, labouring under that, long 
delirium brought on by her grief for the loss of Philip. 

The widowhood of her sister Joanna now added another cntauglenicnt 
to the perplexed situation of Katharine of Arragon at the court of her 
father-in-law. At the time of the Spanish visit to Windsor, Henry VII. 
had treated for his second marriage with Philip’s sister, tlie celebrated 
Margaret of Austria, widow of the duke of Savoy. For reasons best 
known to himself, Henry- dropped all pursuit of tliat marriage after ho 

had seen Joanna of Castile. Hall, the English contemporary historian, 
declares that the vexatious detention of Philip in England on his impor-* 
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tant voyage to Spaia had broken bis heart, and caused his early death ; 
the explanation of which is, that Philip was in declining health, not 
amended by detention during the severest part of an English winter. 
The mysterious protest which Henry YIL obliged his son to make, 
apparently the day after his fifteenth birthday, against the betrothment 
he had previously contracted with Katharine, either must have been 
connected with his own intention to betome the second spouse of queen 
Joanna, or it must have been a positive act of insanity. It is dat^, it 
is true, a few weeks before Joanna’s widowhood ; but are we certain 
Uiat the date was the same as the execution of the instrument? The 
archives of England to this day show that Henry YU. had previously 
contrived to further his own purposes by tampering- with documents.' 
The protest itself was literally (Conducted in a hole-and-corner manner, 
being executed by bishop Fox, the wily minister of Heniy YII., and a 
few officials, in on unfrequented room at the basement of Shene-palacc.^ 
The boy-prince who signed it probabfy knew not at the time what the 
ceremonial meant, or, as he fancied himself in love with Katharine, ho 
would never have kept the secret — and secret the transaction remained 
until many years afterwards, when it astounded the English public. It 
was, indeed, very needful to conceal it from king Ferdinand’s spies, or 
he would not have paid the instalments of his daughter’s dower, neither 
to Heni^ YII. nor Henry YHI. 

The measure, mysterious as it is, must have been prompted by some 
scheme of selfishness on the part of Henry YII., or he would never have 
thrown such a mischihvous stigma on the legitimacy of the heirs of his 
only son, while the struggle regarding the legitimacy of the children of 
Edward iV. was fresh in memory. As for prince Henry marrying 
his biother’s widow if his fiither married her sister, no person who 
has the caiwicity to note the under-currents of history can deem, for 
a moment, that Henry YII. contemplated such outrages on public 
decorum. He knew that archbishop Warham had objected ‘in council 
to prince Henry’s marriage with Katharine, as it was, and if the 
contusion of alliances and descents became more complicated, neither 
archbishop Warham nor the English people -v^ould have been long quiet 
on the subject. Henry YII.’s evident intention was, to obtain the hand 
of the queen-regnant of Castile, and the remainder of Katharine’s portion. 
He then meant to break the betrothal with his son Henry, playing 
off the protest by which the hoy was made to renounce it — ^urging, 
withal, the disgust of the English people, and the objections of Warham. 

1 Some entry in the Parliamentary rolls, tlquary. This Information was commnnf- 
StOatlve to the connection of his Knuulmother cated to the author by the late lamented 
Katherine of Valois and his grondfatlier Owen Sir Harris NicoUs. 

Tudor, he found ft cunvet\k>nt to destroy. At > This intelligence is gathered from one of 
tbs cancelled pages, all the dates of the mem— archbishop ^Warham's oonvcrsationB witli 
brances have been altered hv ^ clumsy cardinal vVolsey, which took place at tlio 
torgeo'. Btill apparent to the hh&rical an- time of Katharics's divorce. 
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Neither Katharine nor her fortune would have been returned ; he would 
have kept the money as personal assets due to his deceased son Arthur, ' 
pleading that the lady was to spend her income as Arthur’s widow in 
England, according to the custom of dowagers on royal demesnes in this • 
country. It was not easy, by any species of finesse, to induce Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon (impoverished^ he was by the death of his queen and 
paiiner) to pay whole of his daughter Katharine’s portion, at the 
ripk of her being treated merely as Arthur’s widow ; but the English 
monarch, with deliberate ruthlessness, pursued the plan he had already 
commen<!bd, as described in her letters, of subjecting the XK>or young 
princess in his power to every personal deprivation short of actual starva- 
tion, in order that her complaints to her surviving parent might pre- 
vail on him to remit the remainder of her portion, to obviate the pica 
tliat she could have no income from her settlement till the payments 
were completed. * 

The imfortunate queen of Castile had not permitted her beloved hus- 
band’s body to be buried, before the king of England commenced his 
wooing by embassy. It was in vain king Ferdinand sent word that his 
daughter Joanna was fearfully insane, and not fit to be married ; Henry 
protested that he knew the lady, and was convinced that her illness was 
but temporary. Meantime, Henry prince of Wales began to give his 
astute sire some trouble in traversing his fine-drawn schemes. Sus- 
pecting that ho was to be deprived of Katharine, young Heniy’s boyish 
will was immediately set on obtaining her ; so that Henry VII. dehsired 
them from meeting, lest they should form a clandestine union.^ 

Yet the lapse of years produced change in Katharine’s mind regarding 
her marriage with young Henry : he was attached to her, and dif^ 
fcrcnce between their years seemed to vanish as he attained his majestic 
stature, while his mind assumed the cultivated tone produced by a 
learned education. In 1507 Katharine allowed to her father that the 
marriage with the prince of Wales was better for her than the miserable 
state of dependence and poverty with which her father-in-law had afflicted 
her. Katharine was totally unconscious that most of her letters to SSpaiii 
were intercepted by Heniy VII., and never reached the hands of her 
sire : such must have been the case, since she continually complains 
that her father never replies to the x>oints she urgently pressed on his 
attention. Some of her letters were translated for the information of her 
persecutor, and of course her remarks and complaints raised against her 
infinite ill-will in his cold heart Two letters in particular were calcu- 
lated to displease him. One written for his inspection, and by his de- 
sire, warmly recommending his suit to her father for the hand of her 
** lady-quccn and sister, Joanna of Castile,” of whoso wofiil state Katha- 
rine betrays no consciousness, either in this letter or in the private one 

1 Ldni^nl. 
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written at the same time. The news had reached Katharine, in July, 
1507, that her father had resolved on a journey to Castile, in order to 
induce the states there to pay the remainder of her dowry, which they 
had stopped after the deaths of Arthur, and her mother queen Isabel. 
The sanguine spirits of youth immediately raised in the heart of Katha- 
rine lively hopes that all her troubles would he at an end when the 
payments of her portion were fulfilled. So much,” she writes to her 
father/ ** did the cyphers of your highness avail here, that I have by 
them passed three or four days in such spirits as are unearthly ; and 
they were much needed at the time they came, for not two days 'teforc 
the king [Henry VlIJ had said to me * that the journey of your high- 
ness was postponed, according to report.’ I felt it was said to do me 
fresh displeasure, so that, on all accounts, the letters of your highness 
were necessary to me at the conjuncture at which they arrived. I gave 
the credence of your highness to the kigg of England, my lord, and he 
had shown to him clearly that which come in cypher. Ho rejoiced so 
much to see them, that ho fold me of his great satisfaction there- 
upon ; and commanded me, * that I should write on his part to your 
highness, the pleasure he had of your highness’s good-will.’” With- 
out following the tedium of Henry VII.’s formal message to Fer- 
dinand of Arison, which Katharine transmits literally, with all 
its tautology, it sulQQoes to say that its tenour was, that if, on king 
Ferdinand’s arrival in Castile, all was found consonant to that which 
he desires (his marriage to the queen Joanna\ he will forthwith 
send ambass^ors with power to treat. Katharine was likewise charged 
by her father-in-law to transmit to her sire the jealous displeasure 
he felt at a recent report that the queen of Castile, her sister, was 
about to marry the oouut de Foix, through the interest of the king 
of France. De Foix being a peer of France, and, moreover, nearly 
related to Ferdinand's young queen, Germaine do Foix, inspired tho 
ancient suitor with great alarms, for queen Germaine, having a young 
wife’s influence with her husband, would naturally avail herself of it to 
advance her own family. On this ix>int, however, the astute king of 
England kept silence, as it was no part of his ‘policy to exasperate the 
queen of Arragon. But his orders to Katharine were, to say to her 
father ** that the French match for queen Joanna would be a great incon- 
venienoo to him, the queeu herself, and her sons;^ for that with 
Frenchmen entering into the kingdom, there could be no security for 

Castile, and many other things,” adds Katharine, « about this 

which I do not say, because they arc more to his purpose than to that of 
your highness.” 

Thus Katharine, placed between these two diplomatists, had no choice 

1 Wood's of Royal and lUuKtrions Ladies. 
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left bat to deceive one or the other. Heuiy VII. dictated to her that 
she was to advise her father to favour his own views, as if it were lier 
private opinion for the best. Katharine chooses to tell the truth to*her 
father, and asks him to do, in regard to the count de Foix, what ho 
thinks most conducive to his own service, as she thinks advice of the 
kind oflfered from her to him ^improper. But in regard to herself, she 
expresses her wish that her father, at least, would not sanction th <3 
marriage between Henry VII. and her sister, and is very urgent that 
•a person of dignity and responsibility may be sent, instead of the 
ahufflit^ minister Puebla, to whom she attributes all her misfortunes 
since the death of Arthur. Her letter raises curiosity, which her detail 
does not gratify, regarding her treatment in England. I believe,’* she 
says, addressing her father, **your highness would be fri^tened at that 
which I have passed through, were it only considering whose daughter I 
am, that I should be in this kingdom with such a company in my house as 
1 am indignant to think of it ; for, in comparison with this, all the other 
things 1 have passed through I think little of. And thus I am doubly 
desirous on this account for my remedy, that I may not see myself as 
never knight’s daughter was seen in the kingdom of your highness.” 
Katharine proceeds to mention some conversations which she had had 
with Henry VII. She describes, with vivacity, how much he rejoiced in 
the expectation of the speedy oomii^ of her dowry. May it please 
God that it may come at the time that it is hoped for,” continues 
the princess, very emphatically. She explaip^ to her father, that the 
letter he would find in the king of England’s packet was written at his 
requisition. 

Henry VII. expired at his favourite palace of Shene, he was but 
in his fifty-third year, April 22, 1509. When he found that this world 
and all its deceits were fading away, his conscienoe made itself heard, 
and he entreated his son to marry Katharine of Arragon,^ which he 
could not have done at such a moment if such marriage had involved 
the commission of crime. However, his \vish well agreed with that of 
his successor, whose first steps were, that his dubious engagement with 
Katharine of Arragon should be solemnly ratified by actual marriage. 
The privy council debated the marriage very earnestly. Warhani, 
archbishop of Canterbury, considered the relationship in which Katha- 
rine stood to the king, as his sister-in-law, was too near. Bishop Fox 
argued for the marriage, with many reasons of expediency, although ho 
was the very person who had presided over the secret protest against it : 
at last, the council recommended that it should take place, if Katha- 
line’s sister, queen Joanna, and their father, would agree that the mar- 
riage-portion of the princess should never be reclaimed, on any pretence 

1 Heniy letter to Margaret of Savoj, annoiincliig sis marriage. Poblidied by 
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whatever* FuensalidEi the new Spanish ambassador, signed a deed to 
this effect on the part of Ferdinand as king of Arragon, and of Joanna 
as <^een of Oastile : this instrument was signed by Katharine herself 
as princess of Wales, June 7, 1509, a circumstance which entirely 
invalidates.the assertion of the historians who declare she was married 
to Henry on the iird of June. A most unpandid mystery is made of the 
time and place of this marriage by the earlier historians.^ Both, how* 
ever, we have satisfactorily discovered in the pages of Katharine’s native 
chroniclers. •* Donna Catalina,” says BemaTdes,* « wedded the brother* 
of her first lord, who was called Hhirico, in a place they call Granuchc, 
[Greenwich], on the day of St. Bemabo [June 11], and was crowned 
afterwards, on the day of St Jobn^ with all the rejoicings in the world.” 

Evidence has been discovered since our former editions, in the entries of 
Henry’s household-books, kept by John Heron, treasurer of his chamber, 
that the royal pair were married at the Friar Observants’ Church, Grecn- 
wich-palace, on the day mentioned by our Spanish historians. Heron 
has entered the king’s offering upon Monday, St Bamal^’s day, June 11, 
first year of Henry VIII., at the king’s marriage, lOs., and the queen's 
offering, the same day, the same sum.* 

King Henry and queen Katharine came to the Tower from Greenwich, 
attended by many of the nobility, June 21.* After creating twenty- 
four knights, Heniy, accompanied by Katharine, on the 23rd of June, 
proceeded in state tlirough the streets of London, which were hung for 
the oocasion with tapestry. The inhabitants of Gomhill, as the richest 
citizens, displayed cloth of gold. From Corhhill and the Old Change 
the way was lined with young maidens dressed in virgin white, bearing 
palms of white wax in their hands ; these damsels were marshalled and 
attended by priests in their richest robes, who censed the queen s pro- 
cession from silver censers as it ^xissed. Of all the pageants ever devised 
for royalty, this was the most ideal and beautiful. At that time Ka- 
tharine was pleasing in person. “ There were few women,” says lord 
Herbert, “who could compete with queen Katharine when in her 
prime.*” She had been married but a few days, and was attired as a 
bride in white embroidenfll satin ; her hair, which was very l)eautifi:l, 
hung at length down her Itack, almost to her feet ; she wore on her 
head a coronal set with many rich orient stones. The queen, thus attired ^ 
as a royal bride, was seated in a litter of white cloth of gold, home by 
two white horses. She was followed by the female nobility of England, 
drawn in whirlicotes, a s})ecics of car that preceded the use of coaches. 

' From speed’s neconnt, the reader would wm married on the day of St. .Tohn, Juno 25, 
atippoeo no other marrimoe had taken place at the monaateiy of SL Ik^nedetto^ to tbo 
except the bctrotliment in 1503; Hall names inflnito Joy of the people of Ixjndon. 
an evident wrong date, and gives no place; ^ Miadfe*HUl MS. cup. 163, f. 230. 

Bonict follows Speed, and no Kuglish author ^ Biit. Museum. Printed in the lumholton 
names the place of the marriage. PollliiOb Papers pnbliahed by the duke of Manchester, 
the Itolhui hifitorlon, aaseits that Katharine * HalL 
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Thus she proceeded to the palace of Westminster, vhere diligent prepa- 
ration was making for the coronation next day. Cavendish asserts, that 
all the orders for the kin^s coronation as well as the funeral of Henr^II. 
were given by Katharine : the illness of the king’s grandmother and the 
youth of the king were, perhaps, the reasons that die had thus to exert 
herself. ^ 

After the ooronation, the banquet was spread in Westminster-hall. 
The king and queen proceeded fimn the abb^ to an elevated stage at 
' the upper end of the hall : several ladies of high rank sat under the 
table lit the queen’s feet, holding her pocket-handkerchief, table-nap- 
kins, fan, and purse. The pageantry on the occasion of this royal 
marriage and coronation was most elaborate and tedious. One of the 
sports in honour of the gentle and benevolent Katharine was remarkably 
barbarous and savage: a miniature park was railed in before West- 
minster-palace ; deer and dogs were turned in ; the deer overleaped the 
f^ces and escaped into the ;^ace, where the hunters pursued and killed 
them, and presented the slaughter^ creatures, warm and palpitating, to 
the royal bride. The sudden illness and death of the king’s grand- 
mother, Margaret of Hichmond, who had been regent till two days 
before the ooronation, broke up the festivities. 

Henry put the date of his wedding-day out of all doubt hy his own 
words in his letter announcing it to his friend, and his wife’s near rela- 
tive, Marguerite of Savoy. Tine it is, very high and excdlent princess, 
our very dear and beloved cousin, that in consideration that we have 
had for the treaty made long time ago, promised, accorded and sworn 
between the king my late lord and father, and your father-in-law and 
mothcr-in-law, the king of Arragon and queen of Spain defunct, his 
consort, regarding the marriage of the lady E^atharine, their dan^ter, 
and the fianoailles made between ns and her by word of mouth, we being 
come to full ago also, the many admirable, wise, discreet, and honourable 
instructions that the king our late father gave ns when we came before 
him, he then on his death-bed gave us express commands to take in 
marriage the said lady Katharine, in fulfilment of the treaty and our said 
betrothment. For these causes, on the eleventh day of this present mouth 
of June, were made espousals between us aifi the said lady Katharine at 
present our consort ; and the day of St. John the Baptist last past, wc 
both were consecrated and crowned in the abbey of Westminster.” 

He writes,” he says, “ because he knows this news will give her plea- 
sure, and he wishes her to inform her father the emperor of the event.” 
He signs, and dates June 27, at Westminster-palace. 

Few royal ladies ever received such ‘entire conviction of the free 
choice and true love of a husband as EAtharine of Arragon. It was 
easy for him to have released himself fh>m his engagement at the death 
of his fatlie^ instead of eagerly fulfilling it, and describing the state of 
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his affections thus, addressed more than a month after the event to tho 
father of his vrife : ** Your serene highness greatly commends ourself in 
ha^g compteted this marriage so liberally, and in having rejected all 
other ladies in the world that have been offered to us, showing hereby 
our singular love which we bear to your majesty, as well as to the piost 
serene lady herself, our very well-beloved consort And as re- 

gards that sincere love which we have to the most serene queen our 
consort, her eminent virtues daily more shine forth, blossom, and in- 
crease so much, that if we were still free, her we would yet choose for 
our wife before idl other.** Then follows a fraternal message to Catha- 
rine’s sister, the unfortunate Joanna. ** All these things, of course, you 
will be pleased to relate in our name to the most illustrious lady the 
queen of Castile, your daughter, our very dear kinswoman, and to com- 
mend ourself to her in singular degree.”^ 

Katharine herself soon wrote confidentially a letter to her father — 
this time, however, expressing all the exultation of unbounded happi- 
ness. Her &ther, when he found that she would be really raised to tho 
rank of queen of England, had exerted himself to liquidate the arrears of 
iier dowry, one instalment of which had been received in the preceding 
May, and the other was on its way to England. The young queen’s 
heart was overflowing with gratitude to her father : ** I know,’’ she says, 
** that in this life I have no other good than in being your daughter, by 
your highness so well married that more cannot be said, except that it 
may well appear that it is tho work of those hands of your highness, 
which I kiss for so signal a favour. As to the king my lord, amongst 
tho reasons which oblige me to love him much more than myself, the 
one most strong, although he is my husband, is his being so true a son 
of your highness, with desire of greater obedience and love to serve you 
than over son had to his father. I have performed the office of ambas- 
sador, as your highness sent to command,* ** Katharine con- 

tinues to view, in this happy frame of mind, all matters connected with 
England and her bridal, telling her father that these kingdoms were en- 
tirely’ at peace, and devoted in love to her husband and herself. Our 
time,” she adds, is ever passed in continual feasts.” 

Katharine was neverthelsss difficult to be suited in envoys from Spain. 
Fuensalida, although a grandee, was not much higher in her esteem 
than the unbelovcd doctor-of-laws Puebla. She puts in cypher some 
secret matter to her father, and then proceeds to blame the Spanish am- 
bassador for his blunders and want of tact, in discussing topics which 
concerned her honour and estate at the same time that he attacked her 
confessor. This person must have been the Spaniard Atequa, a priest who 
had been in her service from tho iieriod of her landing in England. He 

1 IVited from Greenwich-palace. July 26. 1509.— MSa. 
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was subsequently her almoner, and through her favour was made bishop 
of Llandafit. “It could not be thought/' wrote Katharine, addressin^ier 
father, “ how much disservice the aml:^ssador did me, having said miat 
ho did, and by taking up the topics he did.” Elatharine, like every 
other queen of England who retained around her a large colony 
from her native country, prepared for herself sources of life-long 
troubles. At her marriage with Henry VIII., however, she sent away 
•her duenna, donna Janina de Cuer, who had succeeded donna Elvira 
Manuel ; likewise several others of her Spanish household, paying 
them flieir long arrears of from six to eight years’ wages. She asks 
as a favour from her father, that he will send the king her lord three 
horses, one a jennet, the other a Neapolitan, and the third a Sicilian 
steed, because he desired them much, and bad entreated her to bog fur 
them. Katliarino returned to Greenwich-palace after her coronation, for 
this remarkable letter is dated from thence, July 29. 

The mutual afifection expressed in the letters written by the newly 
wedded king and queen of England, is confirmed by their autc^raph 
avowal of fidelity to each other still to be seen in queen Katharine's 
missal.^ The book itself had belonged to Henry’s mother, Elizabeth 
of York. The costume of the figures, the profusion of white roses 
and emblems of the house of York, indicate the era of Edward 
IV. Queen Katharine was subsequently its possessor. There aro 
entries in the calendar, in common writing, of several Spanish saints, 
whom the English illuminator had forgotten, or was ignorant of their 
anniversaries ; among others, Telesforo, pope and martyr. Katharine 
had been blamed for her n^lect of the English language ; but when ac- 
tually queen of England, she made considerable progress in its literaiy 
composition, as her able letters will show. In the missal above men- 
tioned is written, in her hand, a first attempt at versification, tran- 
scribed beneath the miniature of a saint of the English royal family, 
Margaret Atheling. 

** Bd 6aSj probe? y<m duOl me l^nde^ 

To be to you both loving and hynde.** 

The queen’s attempt at Englidi verse is probably in answer to Heniy's 
rather elegant protestation written there, to all appearance, when he 
gave his royal mother’s mass«book to his queen : “ Si silon mon afifection 
la sufsnance [souvenance] sera in voz prieres ne seray gers obli^, car vre 
suis Henry R, k jamais.” Meaning, “ If your remembrance is according 
to my affection, I shall not be foxgotten in your daily prayers, for I am 
yours, Henry R. for ever.” 

It was at the Christmas festivals at Richmond, the same year, that 
Henry VIU. stole from the side of the queen during the joust^ and re- 
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turned in the disguise of a strange knight^ astonishing all the company 
with the grace and vigour of his tilting. At first, the king appeared 
ashamed of taking a public part in these gladiatorial exercises, but the 
applause he received on all sides soon induced him openly to appear on 
every occasion in the tilt-yard, Katharine kindly humoured the childish 
taste of her husband for disguisings and mAsquings, by pretending great 
surprise when he presented himself before her in some assumed character. 
On one occasion, he came unexpectedly into her chamber with his * 
cousin, Bourchicr earl of Essex, and other nobles, in the disguise of 
llobin Hood and his men ; ** whereat,*’ says Hollinshed, the queen and 
her ladies were greatly amazed, as well for the strange sight as for their 
sudden appearance.” At Shrovetide soon after, the foreign ambassadors 
were invited to partake with the court of a goc^ly banquet in the par- 
liament chamber at Westminster, when the king, after conducting the 
queen to her throne, and having saluted the visitors, suddenly disaj)- 
Xioared ; but speedily returned with the earls of Essex, Wiltshire, and 
Fitzwalter in the costume of Russia, with furred hats of grey, each of 
them having a hatchet in hand, and wearing boots with peaks turned 
up. Next came Sir Edward Howard and Sir Thomas Parr, after the 
fashion of Persia, followed by torch-bcarers with black faces, who were 
intended to represent Moors. The king’s beautiful young sister, the 
])rincess Mary, accompanied by some of Katharine’s ladies, danced a 
luasquing ballet before her ; but the princess hid her fair face under a 
black gauze mask, having assumed the character of an Ethiop queen.^ 
In all these masquings and pageants, the queen’s device, the pomegra- 
nate, was seen mingled with the roses of York and Lancaster, and the 
Tudor device of the hawthorn with its scarlet fruit. 

The queen’s situation promising an heir to the throne, she took to her 
chamber at the close of the year 1510, with the usual ceremonies, at 
llichmond-palacc. On New-year^s day she brought into the world 
a prince, whoso welcome appearance gave rise to fresh rejoicings and 
l^geantry. He was named Henry, at a splendid christening, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Surrey, aod the king’s favourite 
aunt, Katharine countess of Devonshire, were the sponsors to the royal 
babe. Before the queen’s churching, the king rode on a pilgrim^e to 
the Lady-fdinno of Walsingham, in order to return thanks for the birth 
of his heir. On his return, grand tournaments were held in honour of 
the queen at Westminster. At the opening of the tournament appeared 
the kingls .favourite. Sir Charles Bnmdon, afterwards created duke of 
Suffolk, who came before Katharine disguised like ** hermit poor,” with 
grey gown and lowly weeds, craving permission to tilt in her honour. 
When leave was given, Brandon flung off his hmnit’s grey, and appeared 
armed as a champion of proof. This was considered by the populace 

1 Ball 
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as a most brilliant surprise.* In the evening, when the queen was set 
in glorious state in the* white-hall at Westminster, a nobleman entered 
to inform her, ** How that in a garden of pleasure was an arbour of 
gold, full of ladies, who were very desirous of showing pastime for 
the queen's diversion.” Katharine answered, veiy graciously, “ I and 
my ladies will be happy to behold them and their pastime.” Then a 
great curtain of arras was withdrawn, and the pageant moved forward. 
It was an arbour made with posts and pillars, covered with gold, about 
which were twined branches of hawthorn, roses, and eglantines, all made 
of satiff and silk, according to the natural colours of the flowers. In the 
arbour were six feir ladies in gowns of white and green satin, covered 
with gold letters of H and K* the bower stood the king him- 

self, and five lords dressed in purple satin, likewise covered with tlie 
same monograms in solid bullion ; and every one had his name in letters 
of bullion. The king's name was Ccnnr-loyal, and all the rest bore some 
such appellations. Then the king and this com^iany danced before 
Katharine's throne. 

While this fine fancy ball was performing, a very different scene 
was transacting at the lower end of the white-hall. The golden arbour, 
which was intended to receive again the illustrious performers, had been 
rolled back to the end of the hall, where stood a vast crowd of the 
London jxDpulace, who were the constant witnesses of the grand doings 
of the English court in the middle ages, and, ind^d, on some occasions, 
seem to have assimilated with the chorus of the Greek drama.* Their 
proceedings this evening were, however, not quite so dignified; the 
arbour of gold having been rolled incautiously within reach of acqui- 
sitive fingers, the foremost began to pluck and pull at its fine orna- 
ments ; at last they made a regular inbreak, and completely strip^x^l 
the pageant of all its ornaments, nor could the lord steward of the 
palace repel these intruders without having recourse to a degree of vio- 
lence which must have disturbed the royal ballet Meantime, the king 
and his band having finished their stately pavons ” and corantos high” 
with the utmost success, his majesty, in high good-humour, bade tho 
ladies come forward ancl pluck the golden letters and devices from his 
dress and that of his company. Little did the young king imagine what 
]>ickerB and stealers were within hearing ; for scarcely had he given 
leave for this courtly scramble, when forward rushed the plebeian in- 

1 Hall* lord Herbert 

3 See an instance in the eariona metrical description of Henry V/s farewell to the dty of 
London before his Frendi ezpedltioi^ In whkb sorae the populace oMlainly took their part as 
chorua 

** Hall, comely Ungf the mayor 'gan say: 

• Amen !* cried an the commonali^.** 

Whoever looks doaeiy Into the n**«"*»y and close interooone with their monarchy who 
customs of the middlo agea» will find that the almost lived in their presence till tbs rttgn of 
Kn&ljsh Bulittects were permitted to hold very William UL 
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truders, and seizing not only on him, but his noble guests, plucked 
them l^re of every glittering thing on their dresses with inconceivable 
celerity ; what was worse, the poor ladies were despoiled of their jewels, 
and the king was stripped to his doublet and drawers. As for the un- 
fortunate Sir Thomas Knevet, who climbed on a high place and fought 
for his finery, the mob earned off all his clpthes. At last, the gentlemen- 
at-arms succeeded in clearing the hall without bloodshed. The king, 
laughing heartily, handed the queen to the banquet in his own chamber, ^ 
where the court sat down in their tattered condition, treating the whole 
scramble as a frolic ; the king declaring that they must conside;&* their 
losses as largess to the commonalty.^ This strange scene throws light on 
the state of society at that time ; for the outrage was not conunitted by 
a posse of London thieves, but by people in respectable stations of middle 
life, since Hall says, One shipmaster of the port of London gat for his 
share in the sciamblc some letteia of beaten gold, which he afterwards 
sold for SI, 18s. 

The royal infant, whose birth had caused all this uproarious joy, died 
February 22, 1511 ; indeed, he had never been well since his olatoratc 
christening, when the tender creature had taken some cold or injiuy. 
Ills death is thus pmttily recorded in one of the manuscript folios at the 
Chapter-house, Westminster : In the second year of our lord the king, 
licr grace the queen bore a prince, whose soul is now among the holy 
innocents of Ood.” The queen, according to Hall, like a natural 
woman, made much lamentation; howbeit, by the king’s persuasion, 
she was comforted, but not shortly.” Katliarine could not foresee what 
a fatal shade the loss of her son was to throw on her after-life, when 
she mourned in unconscious anticipation of all her future sorrow. 

A war soon after broke out with France, in which Scotland furtively 
joined. Sir Edward Howard, one of England’s earlie^ naval heroes, 
distinguished himself in this war by bis victory over Sir Andrew Barton, 
a Scottish commander of equal valour. The gallant Howard fell 
gloriously in a desperate attack on the French galleys in Conquest bay. 
He was a friend of queen Katharine and her parents, having served as a 
volunteer at the siege of Granada ; be bequeathed to her in his will a 
beautiful relic of antiquity, the grace-cup of Thomas h Becket, The 
queen subsequently restored the cup to the noble family of Howard, in 
whose possession it still is. Sir Edward Howard^ had likewise, in his 
sailor-like will, left his whistle, then the insignia of bis command, to 
the king ; but be was seen to throw it into the sea just before he sank, 
while boarding the French commander’s galley .- 
1 llalL with the lord admiral, and then with l^rGeorgo 

ft 'Hie king invested hkna\nilcaptd Gsrew. The king took hig chain ihmi big 

ghiaimilgnia, as may be proved from the nar- neck, with h great whistle of gold, and did put 
rutlve Sir Peter Ckrew of the Ion of the it about the neck of Sir George.** This hap- 
* Mary Robg^* commanded by his brother Sir pened not above an hour be^re Sir Geor^ 
George. And fint the king had secret talks went on board; a few minutes after the 'Muy 
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When Henry VIII. invaded France in person, he intrusted his queen 
with the highest powers that had ever been bestowed on a female 
regent in England ; for he not only placed the reins of government in 
her hands, hut made her captain of all his forces,^ with the assistance of 
five of his nobles. She was likewise empowered to raise loans for the 
defence of the kingdom. The queen accompanied her royal lord to 
Dover, where she was invested* with this high trust. The king and 
troops embarked June 30. The earl of Surrey, to whom had been con- 
jjded the care of the north of England, accompanied the queen home 
from Dover, comforting her as well as l^e might. 

KathiflFine*s letters, soon after her regency, begin to form interesting 
features of history ; she had made herself sufficiently mistress of the 
English language to express her thoughts, and issue her commands with 
clearness and decision. The following appears to be one of her earliest 
English letters, as it is avowedly written during the lifetime of her 
father. It relates to the misconduct of one of her Spanish attendants, 
and is addressed to Wolscy,* who was certainly the factotum of the royal 
family ; it appears to have been written on her homeward journey from 
Dover : — Mr. Almoner, touching Francesca de Casseris’ matter, I thank 
you for your labour therein ; true it is she was my woman before she 
was married, but now, since she cast herself away, I have no more charge 
of her. For very pity to see her lost, I prayed you in Canterbury to find 
the means to send her home to her country. Now ye think, that with 
my letter of recommendation to the duchess of Savoy, she shall be con- 
tent to take her into her servicf| This, Mr. AIrhoncr, is not meet for 
her, for she is so perilous a woman, that it shall be dangerous to put her 
in a strange house ; an’ ye will do so much for me to make her go hence 
by the way, with the ambassador of the king, my fether, it should be to 
me a great pleasure, and with that, ye shall bind me to you more than 
ever I was.” Here is benevolence, mingled with prudential forecast, 
arising from accurate judgment of character. She pities ** the perilous 
woman, who has cast herself away,” and wished that care might be taken 
of her, without danger of doing mischief in the household of another 
princess. 

The situation of queen Katharine during her husband’s absence was 
exactly similar to that of queen Philippa, when left regent by Edward III. 
Like Philippa, Katharine had to repel a Scottish invasion ; and it is no 
little honour to female government, that the two greatest victories won 
against the Scots, those of Neville’s-Cross and Flodden-field, were gained 
during the administration of queens. Katharine’s correspondence with 

heeled and went down, while her crew well he Bought for. * Rapln. 

were in a state of mutiny. The gold chain * Kllia'a Letters ; flmt series. Wolsey, who 

uid Whistle are, tberefore, With tbeliunes Of was then a rising person, accompanied the 

George, still in the * Mary Rose ; * and an the king to France^ ostensibly as his aimoner, bnt 
diving-bells arc now bringi^ig many curiosities in reality as his private secretary, 
ftom this antique wreck, U la treasure may as 
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Wolscy at this juncture is cheerful and friendly. She views the coming 
storm with intrepidity, worthy the daughter of that great and victorious 
queen, Isabel of Castile, and only regrets that her removal nearer the 
seat of war will prevent her from hearing as speedily as usual of her 
husband*8 welfare. The following letter was written by her to Wolsey 
just a month before the invasion of the Scots : — 

^^Maibteb Almokeb, * 

I received both your letters by Coppinger and John Glyn, and I am 
very glad to hear how well the king passed his dangerous passage, the 
Frenchmen being present. .Ye be not so busy witlj the war 

as we bo hero encumbered with it — mean, touching mine own self, for 
going whore I shall not so often hear from the king. All his subjects 
bo very glad (I thank God) to be busy with the Scots, for they take it 
for pastime. My heart is veiy good* to it, and I am horribly busy with 
ninking standards, banners, and badges. 

“ At Richmond, 13 day of August. 

^*Eathabina the Qwene.” 

Henry won the battle of the Spurs,* August 16, 1613. It was a rout 
of cavalry at Guinegate, and was thus jestingly named by the French 
themselves, in satirical remembrance of the only weapons they used on 
that day. Henry VIII. sent to his queen an illustrious prisoner, Louis 
d’Orlcans, due do Longuoville, taken at the skiimish of Guinegate, one 
of the few of the French cavalry who did not make an inglorious 
use of his spurs. It wjus Henryks wish that queen Katharine should en- 
tertain Longuovillo hospitably in her nousehold, to which she had for 
some reason an objection, ostensibly the \rant of security ; the letter ad- 
dressed to Wolsey is extremely curious, as being interwoven with con- 
ciliatory imssages, which the queen deemed needful to soothe some affronts 
the rising favourite had taken. 

“Queen Kathakinb to Thomas Wolsey.® 

“ September 2, 1513. 

“ Maister Almoner,— I received your letter by the post, whereby I un- 
derstand the coming of the duo [do Longuoville], and bow the king is 
content that ho shall be in my household. TAiching this matter, I have 
spoken with the council, to look and appoint what company shall be 
meet [proi^er] to attend on him. Here is none that is good for it but my 
loi-d Mountjoy, who now goeth to Calais as chief captain of the 600 men. 
And /or this cause, and also that I am not so well acccmpanicd [guarded] 
as were convenient for his keeping here, it is thought by me and my 
council that it should be better the said due be (as soon as he cometli) 
conveyed to the Tower ; esi'^ecially as the Soots be so busy as they now 

1 Sir Thomas Boleyn, Sir John Seymonn and Sir Thomas Parr, all knights of the king’a 
housphuld. and fathers of three of his succeeding queens, were CDgag^ hi this hatUo. 

5* EUU*s Historical Letters ; third vol. i. p. 152. ^ 
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he, and I looking for my departing every hour, it shall be agreatencum- 
hrance to me to have this prisoner here, seeing that, according to the 
Iving’s mind, he must be conveyed to the Tower at my going forwaid. 
I pray you show this to the king, and with the next messenger send me 
an answer of his pleasure. Mr. Almoner, I am sorry, knowing that 
I have been always so bound ynto you, that now ye shall think 'that I 
am miscontent without a cause, seeing ^at my servant asked no letter 
of you, nor brought none from me. The cause was, that two days before 
!• wrote unto you by Coppinger, and this time I had no further thing 
to write, ^nd with my servant’s unwise demeanour I am nothing well 
content.” 

Thus did the royal Katharine condescend to soothe the jealousy of 
her husband’s favourite, who had expressed uneasiness b^use her 
messenger had neither brought him a letter from her, nor asked for an 
epistle from him. 

“For,” continues the queen, “one of the greatest comforts that I 
have now is, to hear by your letters of the king’s health, and of all your 
news ; so I pray you, Mr. Almoner, to continue as hitherto ye have done, 
fur I i)romis 0 you that from henceforth yo shall lack none of mine, and 
before this ye shall have had many more, but that I think that your 
business scantily giveth you leisure to^rcad my letters. From hence 1 
liave nothing to write to you more than I am sure the council informeth 
the king. Praying God to send us as good luck against the Scots as the 
Ling hath there, — 

“ At Richmond, the 2nd day oY September. 

“Kathabinb the Qwekb. 

“ To Maister Almoner 

The king was at this time besieging Terouenne, in concert with thC' 
emperor Maximilian, who was fighting under the English banners, 
ivatharine alludes to this emperor, her family ally, in the following 
letter, which is her answer to a despatch of Wolsey announcing the 
victory : — ^ 

‘‘Maister AnMONEBf 

“ What comfort I have with the good tidings of your letter I need not 
^vTitc to you. The victory hath been so great, that I think none such 
hath ever been seen before. All England hath cause to thank God of it, 
and I especially, seeing that the king beginnoth so well, which is to. mo 
a great hoi^e that the end shall be like. I pray God send the same 
shortly ; for if this continue so, still I trust in Him that everything shall 
follow thereafter to the king’s pleasure and my comfort. Mr. Almoner, 
for the pain ye take to write to mo so often, I thank you with all my 
heart ; praying you to continue still sending me word how the king 

1 Ellis, first scries. 
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doetli, and if he keej) still his good rule that he began. I think, with 
the com£)any of the emperor, and with his good counsel, his gmce^shall 
not adventure himself too much, as 1 was afraid of before. 1 was very 
glad to bear of the meeting of them both, which hath been, to my seem- 
ing, the greatest honour to the king that ever came to prince. The em- 
peror hath done everything like himself. 1 trust to God he shall be 
thereby known for one of the cxcellentesf princes in the world, and taken 
for another man than he was before thought Mr. Almoner, 1 think 
myself that 1 am so bound to him for my part, that in my letter i 
beseech the king to remember it*’ ^ 

The queen was at Richmond when she wrote this, August 25, 1513. 
She was preparing to make a pilgrimage to the Lady shrine at Walsing- 
ham, in Norfolk, when the news of her Floddcn victory reached lier. 
*rhe letter in which she announced it to Henry commences formally, 
but soon falls into the tender and familiar style of an affectionate wife : — 

" “ Sib, 

** My lord Havard [Howard] bath sent me a letter open to your grace 
within one of mine, by the which you shall see the great victory ^ that 
•our Lord hath sent your subjects in your absence, and for this cause it 
■is no need herein to trouble your^race with long writing ; but to my 
thinking, this battle hath been to your grace, and all your realm, the 
.greatest honour that could be, and more than should you win all tbo 
orown of France. Thanked be God for it, and I am sure your grace 
forgetteth not to do this ; which shall be cause to send you many more 
'•such victories as, 1 trust, He shall do. 

“ My husband, — For hastiness with Rouge-crossc, I could not send 
your grace the piece of the king of Scott*B coat, which John Glyn now 
bringeth. In this your grace shall see how I can keep my promise, 
sending you for your banners a king’s coat. I thought to send himself 
to you, hut our Englishmen would not suffer it. It should have been 
better for him to have been in peace, than to have this reward. All that 
God sendoth is for the best. My lord of Surrey, my Henry, would fain 
know your pleasure in burying the king of Scott’s body ; for lie hath 
written to me so. With the next messenger, your grace’s pleasure 
may bo herein known; and with this I make an end, praying God 
to send you home shortly ; for, without this, no joy here can be accom- 
plifi^ed, and for the same I pray. And now I go to Our Lady at 
Wafmngham, that 1 promised so long ago to see. At Woburn, xvi of 
September. 

I send your grace herein a hill [a note], found in a Scottish man’s 
purse, of such things as the French king sent to the said king of Scott’s 

t From Patrick Fraser Tyner's] History of Scotland, and the gaiette of the battle at the 
Coltege-at-arma 
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to mako war against yon. Beseeching you to send Matthew hither, as 
Booiras this messenger cometh to bring me tidings from your grace, 

“ Your humble wile and true servant, 

** 1513. “ Kathabine.” 

Skelton, the poet-laureate of Henry VIIL’s court, compo8(;d verses of 
the most ungenerous exultation over the fall of the Scottish moiuirch. 
In part of this poem he thus addresses the deceased king, in allusion to 
jthe absence of Henry : — 

* Ye were stark mad to make a fray. 

His grace bdng then out of the way. 

Ye wanted wit, sir ; at a word 
Ye lost your spurs, ye lost your sword 
Ye might have boune to Huntley Branks^ 

Your pride was peevish to play such pranks,** 

IIo then breaks mto the most vulgar taunts on the unconscious hero, 

who laid cold in his clay.** After the battle of Flodden, queen Ka- 
tharine performed her vow of pilgrimage to the Walsingham shrine ; she 
returned time enough to welcome the king, who landed privately at 
Dover the latter end of September, and rode post, incognito^ to surprise 
the queen at Richmond, ” where,’* observes Hall, “ there was such a 
loving meeting, that everyone rejoiced who witnessed it.” But notwith- 
standing this tender greeting, Henry had permitted his heart to wander 
from his queen during his absence, for it was during his sojourn at 
Calais, in this campaign, that he first saw the beautiful wife of Sir Gil- 
bert I'ailbois. This lady, after the death of he* husband, bore Henry a 
son in 1519, to whom he gave the name of Henry Fitzroy. For several 
years this was the only instance of Henry’s infidelity to Katharine : 
his connection with lady Tailbois was carried on with little publicity. 
They met at a place devoted to Henry’s pleasures, which he called Jericho, 
situate near Newhall, in Essex. 

The insulting neglect of the brave king of Scotland’s remains was the 
first evil trait of character publicly shown by Henry VIII. Katharine 
had the corpse embalmed, to wait the orders of her husband ; therefore 
the fault lies not with her. Under pretence that he died under the 
poiie’s cxcommunicatiori; it was left unburied many years in a lumber- 
room at Shene monastery, and appears never to have been decently com- 
mitted to the earth. 

The French war concluded with a marriage between Louis XIL and 
the king’s beautiful young sister Mary, whose heart was devoted to 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. Katharine accompanied the royal 
bride to Dover, October, 1514, and bade her an affectionate and tearful 

» This nsfiertion of Skelton shows that the * c»>llege, whm ft was i*own to the aiahor of 
sword of Jumes was among the troidiies of the tills work by Sir G. C. Young, garter klng-at* 
field. It fell Into the hands of lord Surrey, arms, together with the turquoiae ring, sup- 
and after being long in tlie possrasion of the posed to have been sent to James V. by the 
Howard family, was sent by the directions <»f queen of fYance. 
the unfortunate lord Stafford to the Herald's 
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farewell ; with Mary went, as attendant, Anne Boleyn, then a girl. 
The Novemher following, the queen again became the mother of a living 
prince, but the infant died in a few days, to her infinite sorrow.* To 
celebrate her recovery, the king on New-year’s night j)erformed a ballet 
with the duke of Suffolk, and two noblemen and four ladies, all dressed 
in cloth of silver and blue velvet, after the mode of Savoy, as Sufi'olk 
was ambitiously wooing the duchess of ^Savoy, The masquers entered 
the queen’s presence by a great light of torches, and after dancing a lung 
time, put off their vizors ; and v. hen they were known, the queen heartily 
thanked the king’s grace for her good pastime, and kissed him., On the 
very day this ballet was danced the king of France died, and bis lovely 
bride was left a widow after eighty-two days’ marriage. In a very short 
time she stole a match with the duke of Suffolk at Paris, who had been 
sent by the king to take care of her and her property. All the influence 
of queen Katharine, who called Wolsoy to her assistance, was needful to 
appease the wrath of king Henry at the presumption of his favourite. 
The married lovers were, however, favourably received at Grecnwi'ch- 
palace by the queen, and publicly married after the Easter of 1515. 
Suffolk lx)re as his motto, at the festival on this occasion, the well-known 
couplet ho wrote on his marriage : — 

" Cloth of gold* do not despise. 

Though thou host wedded cloth of frise.” 

The May-day after this royal love-match was distinguished by a most 
]>icturesque and poetical festival, such as never again was witnessed in 
England. Katharine and the royal bride rode “a-maying” with the 
king, from the palace of Greenwich to Shooter’s-bill. Hero the archers 
•of the king’s guard met them, dressed like Kobin Hood and his outlaws, 
and begged that the royal party “ would enter the good greenwood, and 
see how outlaws lived. On this Henry, turning to the queen, asked her 
** If she and her damsels would venture in a thicket with so many out- 
laws?” Katharine replied, “ That whore he went she was content to go.” 
The king then banded her to a sylvan bower, formed of hawthom-boiighs, 
spring flowers and moss, with apartments adjoining, where was laid out 
a bre^fast of venison. The queen partook of 4he feast, and was greatly 
delighted witli the lodge in the wilderness. When she returned towanls 
tlreenwich with the king, they met on the road a flowery car, drawn by 
five horses ; each was ridden by a fair damsel. The ladies and their 
steeds penouated the attributes of the spring. The Horses had their 
names lettered on their head-gear, and the damsels theirs on their 
dresses. The first steed was Caude, or ** heat,” on him sat the lady 
Humid ; the second was Memeon, on which rode the lady yert,.or 
“ Verdure on the third, called Phaeton, was the lady Vegetive ; on the 
iSteed nam^ Bimphon, sat the lady Flesaunce ; on the fifth, Lampacc, 

1 HalL 
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sat lady Sweet-odour. In the car was the lady May, attended by Flora. 
All these damsels burst into sweet song when they met the queen at tho 
foot of Shooter’s-hill, and preceded the royal party, carolling hymns to 
the May, till they reached Greenwich-palacc. The amusements of the 
day concluded with the king and his brother-in-law, the diike of Suffolk, 
riding races on great coursers, which were like the Flemish breed of 
dray-horses. Strange races these must have been, but this is the first 
mention of horse-racing made in English history.^ 

• Katharine again became a mother, and this time her hopes were not 
blighted^ She brought into tho world a girl, February 18, 1516, who 
was likely ♦) live. The infant was baptized Mary, after her aunt the 
queen of France. At tho same time the death of tho queen’s father, 
Ferdinand of Arragon, took place, and solemn requiems were sung for 
him at St. Paul's. Nothing can show the disposition of Katharine, in 
its truly beautiful character, more thhn the motives which led to her 
intimacy with tho daughter of Clarence. When Ferdinand demurred 
on tho marriage of his daughter to prince Arthur, his excuse was, 
that while a male heir bearing the name of Plantagenet existed, the 
crown of England was not secure in the Tudor family. Whereupon 
Henry VII. had the innocent Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, led 
out to execution, without a shadow of justice. The conscience of tlio 
excellent Katharine was infinitely grieved at this murder, of which she 
considered herself the cause, though innocently so. As far as was in 
her power, she made every reparation to the relatives of the unfortunate 
son of Clarence. She cultivated the friendship of his sister Margaret, 
countess of Salisbury, who was first lady in her household at Ludlow. 
She gave her infant Mary to be suckled by Katharine Pole, the relative 
of the coimtess ; she treated her son Reginald Pole as if he had been her 
owm, and it is said that she wished this gentleman to become her son- 
in-law.^ The great talents of Reginald, his beauty and noble courage, 
distinguished him from all his bmthers : he was, however, brought up 
to the church. Queen Katharine welcomed at her Qreenwich-palace queen 
Margaret (lately widow of James IV.), who had taken refuge with 
Henry VIII. from the tioublesin Scotland. Tho Scottisli queen brouglit 
her daughter by her second husband, the earl of Angus. This inlhiit 
\ras a few months older than the princess Mary, and was in after-life 
her companion, being regarded with affection by king Henry, ami 
usually treateef as his favourite niece. Her name is of some conse(j[ueiico 
in history as lady Mai^ret Douglas. 

The national jealousy of the Londoners regarding foreigners broke out 
into that formidable insurrection of the apprentices in London, which is 
called in our domestic history the **111 May-day” of 1617. There is 
no evidence that the queen unduly patronised foreigners, yet the popular 

’ Halt 2Sp^. 
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fury was directed against her countrymen. Several Spanish merchants’ 
houses were sacked and burnt, and the inhabitants murdered. The 
duke of Norfolki who had been incensed at the recent murder of a 
priest of his household by the citizens, was sent to quell the uproar, 
and dispense martial law in the turbulent metropolii^ This he did 
with such vengeance, that great numbeus of the unfortunate boys who 
had raised the riot were soon seen hanging over their masters* sign-posts. 
As several hundred apprentices remained captives to the vengeful 
duke, their mothers supposed all were to be immolated in the same 
manner. Calling together all their female relatives, they weift to the 
palace, and with streaming eyes raised such a piteous waif for mercy, 
that the queen heard the cry of mammal agony in the retirement of her 
chamber. She summoned her sister-queens, Margaret of Scotland and 
Mary of Franco, to aid her ; they flew with dishevelled hair to the king, 
and kneeling before him, begged for lAty on the misguided boys. Evciy 
one was struck with the benevolence of queen Katharine, because the 
rioteiii had directed their fury against her nation. This incident is com- 
memorated to her honour in a ballad-poem of her times, which preserves 
many curious traits of that cra.^ 

•• ' What if* (she said) 'by Spanifili blood 
Have Jjondon’a BUtely streets been wet. 

Yet I will seek this c<mntry*B good. 

And pardon for their children get ; 

Or else the world will speak of mo. 

Ana say queen Katharine was unkind 
And Judge me still the cause to be. 

The young men did misfortunes llnd.* 

And so disrobed of rich attires. 

With hair unbound she sadly hies. 

And of her gracious lord requires 
A boon, which hardly he denies. 

* The lives' (quoth she) * of all the blooms 
Yet budding green * (these youths) * 1 crave ; 

Oh. let them not have timeless tombs. 

For nature longer limits gave.' 

In saying so the pearled tears 
Fdl trickling ftom her princely eyes. 

Whereat bis gentle queen he cheers. 

And soys. * Stand upb sweet lady, rise. 

The lives of them 1 Credy give. 

Ho means this kindhess shall debar ; 

Thou hast thy boon, and they may live 
To serve me in my Boulogne war.' 

No sooner was this pardon given. 

But peals of Joy rang through the hall. 

As though it thundered down from heaven 
The queeuls renown amongst them all. 


> It Is most Ukely lay Churchyard, who was the oontempomiy of Katharine, and on 
of her court. 
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Vint of Charles V, 

For which, kind queen, with Joyftil heart 
She heard their mothers’ thanks and praise ; 

And so fh>m them did gently ^lart, 

And lived beloved all her dayni 
And at the siege of Toiirs,^ in France, 

They showed themselves brave Englishmen ; 

At Boulogne^ too, they did aiivance 
St George's lofty standard then. 

But ill May-day, and ill May-games, 

Perfonned in young and tender yean^ 

Can be no hindrance to their fames, 

Or stains of valour any ways. 

But now the watch, ordained by law. 

We see on May-day's eve at night 
Is kept to AU the youth with awe. 

By London bands in armour bright” 

The fact that Katharine brought the king five children has been dis- 
puted, but evidence exists in a letter written by Henry VIII. to his 
council* eighteen months after the birth of the princess Mary, in which 
he announces that the queen was likely to bring him an heir. Kichard 
Pace soon after wrote to Wolsey that, on the king’s return to Wind- 
sor, the queen met him at her chamber-door, and gave him information 
that confirmed his hopes ; she brought him a third son, who died as 
soon as he saw the light. After this disappointment, the king created 
Henry Pitzroy (the son he had by lady Tailbois) duke of Richmond, 
and owned him with a degree of parade which showed Katharine how 
earnestly desirous be was of male offspring. This circumstance seems to 
liave given the queen more uneasiness than any jealousy ever occasioned 
by the hoy’s mother. 

Queen Katharine bad the satisfaction of welcoming to England her 
nephew, who afterwards made his name so illustrious as the emperor 
Charles V. ; he was the eldest son of the insane queen Joanna, Katha- 
rine’s sister, and waa regent of Spain and possessor of Holland and the 
Low Countries : he had been recently elected emperor of Germany. 
According to bishop Goodwin, the emperor arrived at Dover May 
on his return from Spain. Katharine awaited her nephew at the arch- 
bishop’s palace at Canterbury, while Henry rode by torch-light to Dover- 
castle, “ where he arrived in the middle of the night, when the emperor, 
sea-weary, was fiist asleep ; but, awakened with the bustle of the king's 
entrance into the castle, he rose and met him at the top of tho stairs, 
where Henry embraced and welcomed him. The next morning tho 
king brought the emperor to queen Katharine, who received him joy- 
fully.” After three days’ banqueting at Canterbury, tho emperor went 
to his navy at Sandwich, while Henry and Katharine embarked at 
Dover, the emperor having appointed a second meeting with them on 
the opposite coast. Henry and 'Katharine, with their court, then pro- 
1 Perhaps TeroneniiC!, i State-Fkper oilloe^ Ju^r s, 151S. 
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cceded to that congress with the king and queen of France, between 
Ardres and Guisnes, which has been called for its magnificence “ the 
Field of Cloth of Gold.” Katharine had here the satisfaction of forming 
an intimacy with a royal lady, whose mind was a kindred one with 
her own; this was Claude queen of France, sumamed the Good. 
The chroniclers who dwell on this epoch notice that the queens of 
France and England visited each othA every day in familiar inter- 
course. One morning, when cardinal Wolsey ofificiated at high mass 
before the assembled courts at Guisnes, the kings, Henry and Francis, 
received the cucliarist as a pledge of the peace they so soqu broke. * 
When the cardinal advanced to the separate oratory where queen Katha- 
rine of England and queen Claude of France were kneeling side by side, 
these royal ladies, before they communicated, tenderly embraced and 
kissed each other, in token of mutual amity and good-will. Katharine 
fully participated in all the tedious splendours of the ** Field of Gold,” 
for even the foot-carpet of her throne was embroidered with iiearls. 
Lord Herbert declares that queen Claude certainly brought Anne l^leyu 
in her train as one of her maids of honour ; but the presence of this 
young lady was as yet of no moment to the royal Katharine, although 
her mind had already been somewhat troubled by the coquetries of the 
other sister, Mary Meyn, with king Henry. The emperor joined the 
congress of the ** Field of Cloth of Gold” towards its conclusion. Katha- 
rine and her court then went to meet her imperial nephew at Gravelines, 
and ho accompanied them to Calais. Henry invited him to a grand en- 
tertainment at that tovirn, where an amphitheatre was built in imitation 
of a firmament. But an unfortunate storm happening the night of 
the festival, it blew out a thousand wax-tai^jrs, overturned the thrones 
erected for Henry, Katharine and the em])eror, and rendered the sun, 
moon, and stars unfit for use. The court looked grave, and began to 
whis^KT regarding the presumption of making a firmament. Notwith- 
standing this mishap, Katharine entertained her nephew for six days at 
Calais, till he departed to Gravelines, mounted on a beautiful English 
horse, with a foot-cloth of gold-tissue bordered with precious stones, 
which Katharine had given him. , 

The emperor Charles often spoke of his aunt’s happiness, who was 
wedded to so magnificent a prince as Henry VIII.^ With her name 
w'as connected the revival of horticulture in England. We use the term 
revival^ because there is ample proof in the pages of Matthew Paris, 
Chaucer and James Stuart, that many plants were cultivated in 
England which were totally lost after the long course of warfare, foreign 
and domestic, had agonized the land, and perverted her energetic 
population into mischievous destructives* The cherry, the plum, and 
the peach, the laurel and the bay-tree, are familiarly mentioned by 
t Bishop Ooodwiii*ii Life of Ileniy VllL 
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tiie earlier historians, and by Chaucer ; but they had disapix?ared from 
tlie land in 1500, and had to be rc-imported. When Katharine ol 
Arragon wished for salads (an imiiortant article of food in Spain), the 
whole fair realm of England could not furnish one for her table, till king 
Ilcnry sent for a gardener from Flanders to cultivate them for hei\ 
There were no carrots, and not an edible root grown ; all the cabbages 
were imported from Holland ;^n old rhyme, often quoted, preserves the 
memory of the introduction of some otlicr useful things : — 

* “Hops and turkeys, carps and beer. 

Came to England all in one year/* 

Wherefore the hop was cultivated is rather enigmatical, since Henry VIII., 
who interfered in all the concerns of his subjects, from their religion to 
their beer-barrels, forbade them to put hops in their ale : perhaps the 
above sapient distich means to imply, that malt-liquor was first called 
beer when brewed with hops. The rhyme is right enough regarding the 
turkeys, since they were firat brought from North America by William 
Strickland,* the lieutenant to Sebastian Calxit, in the expeditions of 
discovery he undertook under the patronage of Henry VII. And this 
recalls to memory a curious article in the privy-purse expenses of that 
monarch : To the man in reward who found the new isle, 10^.” — “ The 
man ** was the illustrious Cabot ; “ the isle,” Newfoundland. Scanty is 
the reward of the benefactors of the human race, dim are their records, 
‘*and few there be that find them;” while those of the destroyers are 
lilazoned before all eyes. 


CHAPTER n. 

Befobe the sad record of Katharine’s sufferings is unrolled, let us pre- 
sent to the reader a description of her husband, ere his evil passions had 
marred his constitutional good-humour, and even his animal comeliness. 
It is drawn by Sebastian Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador, then 
resident in England. “ His majesty is about twenty-nine years of age, 
as handsome as nature* could form him above any other Christian 
prince — handsomer by far than the king of France. He is exceedingly 
fair, and as well-proportioned as possible. When he learned that the 
king of France wore a beard, he allowed his also to grow; which, being 
Kcmewhat red, has at present the appearance of gold. He is an excel- 
lent musician and composer, an admirable horseman and wrestler. Ho 

^ Tbo founder of the Boynton branch the warlike holly of tbo elder line. The ro- 
of his paternal house ; he was granted new presentative of Shot's comrade la Sir George 
armorial bearinga, in remembrance of bis miicklaod. bait.. M.P. Tbe portrait of this 
American disooveriesi by the style of Strick- officer Is still in good preservation at Boyntotip 
land of Boynton-on-tiieAVold, Yorkshire, and 
assumod the turkey for his crest, of 
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possesses a good knowledge of the French, Latin, and Spanish languages^ 
and is very devout. On the days on which he goes to the chase, ho 
hears mass three times ; but on the other days as often as five times. 
He has every day service in the queen's chamber at vespers and complin. 
He is uncommonly fond of the chase, and never indulges in this diver-- 
sion without tiring eight or ten horses. These aro stationed at the 
different places where he purposes to sfbp. When one is fatigued he 
mounts another, and by the time he returns home they have all been 
used. He takes great delight in bowling, and it is the pleasantest sight 
in the world to see him engaged in this exercise, with hbi fair skin ' 
covered with a beautifully fine shirt. He plays with the hostages of 
France, and it is said they Bix>rt from 6,000 to 8,000 ducats in a day. 
Affable and benign, he offends no one. He has often said to the amba^ 
sador, he wished that every one was content with his condition, adding, 

‘ we are content with our islands.* 

Katharine was about thirty-four. The difference of years is scarcely 
perceptible between a pleasing woman of that age, and a robust and 
active man of twenty-nine. In the portrait most commonly rccognisal 
as Katharine of Arragon, she appears a bowed-down and sorrow-stricken 
person, spare and slight in figure, and near fifty years old. But, 
even if that picture of Holbein really represents Katharine, it must 
be remembered that" she was not near fifty all her life ; therefore 
she ouglit not to be entirely identified with it^ especially as all our early 
historians. Hall amon^ them (who was present at the Field of Gold), 
mention her as a handsome woman. Speed calls her ** beauteous,’* and 
Sir John Russell, one of Henry’s privy council, puts her in immediate 
ooiii^rison with the triumphant beauties Anne Doleyn and Jane Seymour, 
declaring^ she was not to be easily paralleled when in her prime. The 
Versailles )x>rtrait of Katharine of Arragon represents her as a serene- 
looking lady of thirty-three or four ; the face oval, the features regular, 
with a sweet, calm look, but somewhat heavy, the forehead of the most 
extraordinaiy height, occupying half the face — phrenologists would say 
with benevolence greatly developed. Contrary to the general idea of 
Spanish ladies, Katharine had auburn hair and, a light complexion. The 
hood-cap of five comers is bordered with rich gems ; the black mantilla 
veil depends from the back of the cap on eacli side, for she never gave up 
wholly the costume of her bdoved Spain ; clusters of rubies aro linked 
» with strings of pearl round her throat and waist, and a cordeli^re belt of 
the same jewels hangs to her feet. Her robe is dark blue velvet, termi- 
nating in a graceful tmin bordered with fur ; her sleeves are straight, 
with ruflSei^ and dashed at the wrists. Over them are great hanging 
deeves of miniver fur, of the shape called rebras. She draws up her 
gown with her right hand ; the petticoat is gold-coloured satin, Imod 

> Lord Herbert, Life of Heniy VUL, p. 196, W. Keiiiiei*6 edtk 
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with gold. Her figure is stately, but somewhat column-like and solid. 
It realized very well the d^ription of an Italian contemporary, who 
said that her form was massive^ She holds in her hand sprigs of 
lavender, for every one carried odoriferous herbs when pestilence was 
rife in the land, and in the reign of Henry YllL it was seldom absent. 

The routine of Katharine’s life was self-denying. Her contempo- 
raries .held her in more estimation for her ascetic observances, than for 
her brightest practical virtues. She rose in the night to prayers, at 
eonvcntual hours ; she dressed herself for the day at five in the morn- 
ing ; beneath her regal attire she wore the habit of St. Francis, of the 
third order of which communit/she w'as an admitted member.^ She 
was used to say, that she considered no part of her time so much wasted 
as that passed in dressing and adorning herself. She fasted on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and on the vigils of saints’ days ; she confessed at least 
weekly, and received the eucharist every Sunday ; for two hours after 
dinner one of her attendants read to her books of devotion. Notwith- 
standing this rigorous self-discipline, Katharine delighted in conversation 
of a lively cast ; she often invited Sir Thomas More to her private suppers 
with the king, and took the utmost pleasure in bis society. The English 
were, for more than a century afterwards, very proud of queen Katha- 
rine’s proficiency in needlework, rich specimens of which, according to 
the domestic poet, Taylor, who wrote in the reign of James I., were 
shown in the royal apartments at the Tower : — 

" I read that in the seventh king Henry'alwign. 

Fair Katharine^ daughter to the Gustlle king, 

Game into England with a pompous train 
Of Sponidi ladiea which she thence did bring. 

She to the eighth king Henry married was, 

(And afterwards divorced,) where virtuously 
(Although a <)ueen) yet she her days did pass 
In working with the needle curiously. 

As in the Tower, and places moe beside. 

Her excellent memorials may be seen. 

Whereby the needle's is dignifl^ 

By her fair ladles and herMlf a qneen. 

Thua for befpalns here, her reward Is Jnrt: 

Her worts proclaim her praise thou|d^ she he dusk* 

It may be observed, in Katharine’s whole line of conduct, that she 
identified herself with the interests of England in all things, as if she 
had been a native-born queen. But she did not comply — ^and who can 
blame her? — ^with the customs of English women, who at that era 

1 l^miii^re of l^tbarine of Arragoo, * TbethiidoiderorSt Fnuidsof AsMiim, 

•oM ffone of this class of insUtuted in 1221 fortboteUvingln UiewoiU. 

fm^oits, dmwn for her when she was between eHher single or married; the m a nb e m wate 
thur^ and forty, drassod in the costume of the not bound by any vow, but petfoOMd oir- 
pol^ hood: it is exactly the some 08 Bur- tamexeretoesofpie^. 
net 8 engcaving. 
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scrupled not to aooompanj their husbands and brothers to cruel field- 
sports. The destructive excitement of 6eeiil|| ferocious creatures, whether 
bijxd or quadruped, tearing their living prey, afiforded no delight to the 
generous mind of ELatharine. She pleaded that Spanish ladies were not 
brought up to mount on horSeback and follow hawk and hound, when 
Henry expressed displeasure tliat she did not join him in his violent 
exercises nevertheless, she was willing*to divert him by partaking in 
the amusements then reckoned among courtly accomplishments. For 
these attainments she was thus commended by a contemporary Englisif 
versifier belonging to the court : — 

* With stole and wlUi needle die was not to aedc. 

And other practisings for ladles meet. 

For pastimes— as tablesb trlc-tmc and gled[,* 

* Ounds and dice.” 

The great Erasmus, in some emphatic words addressed to Henry VIII., 
to whom ho dedicated his Exposition of St. Luke, bears witness that 
the queen did not suffer these vain pursuits to divert her mind from 
duties. “ Your noble wife,”* says he, « spends that time in reading the 
sacred volume, which other princesses occupy in cards and dice.” The 
queen had expressed a wish to become the pupil of Erasmus in the 
Latin language, if ho would have resided in England ; he dedicated to 
her his treatise entitled Christian Matrimony, and always cited her as 
an example to her sex. He gives a brilliant list of the great' and vir- 
tuous men who were patronised at the English court when Katharine 
presided as queen of Henry YIIL, declaring the residence of the royal 
couple ** ought rather to be called a seat of the Musei^ than a palace.” 
Erasmus added another sentence, which was wofully contradicted by 
Henry's after-life : What household is there, among the subjects of 
their realms, that can offer an example of such united wedlock? 
Where can a wife be found better matched with the best of husbands ?” 
The conduct of a man is almost invariably infiuenced by the moral 
qualities of the woman who has his heart in her keeping ; and as Henry 
deserved these encomiums in a season of life so trying, that even the 
prophet of God prays that the sins of yoiith” may not he reckoned 
against ,him, can we believe that women of equal worth had his moral 
guidance iu the meridian and decline of life ? 

For the first time in her life Katharine had, after her rotiirn from 
France, manifested some symptoms of jealousy, which wns excited by 
Henry’s admiration for Mary Buleyn. She reasoned with the young 
lad}^ and brought her to confession that she had been in fault court 
sqan^ls declare she acknowledged her guilt to the queen, hut this is 
scarcely consistent with the disinterested love Mary then cherished for 

1 EVmch ambMBidor. * Chess, backgsminoii, end whist 

s To the great honour 0^ Erasmus, this panegyric occurs, after Katluarlne's misfortunes 
began. * Sandess aflirmed die hod confessed her guilt to the queen. 
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an honourable gentleman at court, whom die directly after married. 
Sir Thomas Boleyn renounc^ Mary as .his daughter, because she per- 
sisted in marrying this lover, whose name was William Carey.^ He 
was a younger brother and wholly without fortune, yet he was a near 
kinsman of king Henry by descent from the Beaufbrts. In all proba- 
bility the discussion between the queen and Mary Boleyn led to the 
result of. that young lady marrying the man she loved, January, 
iri21*22. If king Henry had provided his kinsman as a husband 
to rid him of Mary Boleyn, would he not have rewarded him so 
amply as to have satisfied her father? Instead of which, it is in- 
contestable from Henry’s own statement, that the young pair were desti- 
tute. At Mary Boleyn’s marriage the court were present, and there is 
every reason to believe that the queen made the usual offerings at the 
altar. 

The duke of Buckingham, whose sad tragedy takes fatal precedence 
in the long list of executions in the reign of Henry YIII., had been 
one of EZatharine’s earliest friends in England, and they were always 
on terms of amity. He ordered a costly present to be prepared for 
her against New-year’s day, a large pomander or globe of gold,* per- 
forated, and formed to open and enclose a ball of peifomed paste, llie 
pomander bad the king and queen’s badges embossed thereon, and was 
suspended by a gold chain, to hang It the queen’s girdle. This jewel 
was i^resented to her majesty by Buckingham’s confidential servant, Mr. 
Scott. Queen Katharine and cardinal Wolscy had lived in the greatest 
harmony till this time, when his increasing arrogancy wholly deprived 
liim of the queen's esteem. One day, the duke of Buckingham was 
holding the basin for the king to wash, when it pleased the cardinal to 
put in his hands. The royal blood of the duke rose in indignation, and 
ho fiung the water in Wolsey’s shoes, who, with a revengeful scowl, 
pmmised Buckingham that he would sit on his ddrts.” The duke 
treated the threat as a joke, for he came to court in a jerkin ; the king 
demanded the reason of this odd costume, he replied, that it was to 
prevent the cardinal from executing his threat, for if he wore no skirts 
they could not be sat upon." As Wolsey could find no crime to lay 
to the charge of Buckingham, he had recourse to the example of the 
preceding century, and got up, among other charges against the high- 
spirited noble, an accusation of treasonable sorcery, which speedily 
brought his head on the block. The just and generous queen, after 
uselessly pleading for him with the king, did not conceal her opinion 
of Wolsey’s conduct in the business. 

The next year, the emperor Charles V. landed at Dover, and came 

1 I>>ye-letterB of Henry YUI. and Anno prlvy-cbamber in a list of bis bonsehold In 
Holeyn. For Carey's lUiutrions descent, see 1622. — Rutland Papers, p. 102: Camden 
Millcs* Catalogue of Honour ; articles Boleyn Society. > Kllis's llJatoricaL Letters ; 

and Beaufort. Carey Is named as of Henry's third seriea voL L 231 . 
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with king Henry by water to Greenwich-palace ; queen Katharine 
received him standing at the hall-door, holding the princess Mary by 
the hand, Charles bent his knee and craved his aunt’s blessing, which 
she gave him, perhaps in the character of mother-in-law, for his osten- 
sible errand was to betroth himself with her daughter Mary, a little girl 
of six years old,^ The emperor stayed six weeks in England. . During 
his visit a bon-mot of his was circulated at court, which obtained for him 
and his aunt the active enmity of Wolsey. When Charles heard of the 
execution of Buckingham, ho said, in allusion to Wolsey’s origin and 
Buckingham's title, ** Then has the butcher’s dog pulled down the 
fairest buck in Christendom.”* 

Queen Katharine passed the Christmas holidays of 1623 at Eltham- 
palace, where Longland, bishop of Lincoln, undertook to show and explain 
to her the plan of the noble foundaticm of Christ’s college, Oxford, just 
then established by cardinal Wolsey. was the eve of the Epijdiany, 
the queen’s dinner was done, when the bishop (who is well known in 
history as the king’s confessor) entered with the other lords into the 
queen’s chamber. Henry himself, with Katharine, approached the place 
where nidiop Longland stood, and said to her these words : ** Madame, 
my lord of Lincoln can show of my lord cardinal’s college at Oxford, 
and what learning there is and shajl be.” — ” And so’^the king departed, 
and I,” wrote the bishop to Wolsey,* ” showed the queen’s grace the 
effect of all, and what groat good should come of the same, likewise in 
the exposition of the Bible ; and expressed to her grace the number of 
the house, the divine service of your college, and of the great suffrages 
of prayer ye have made her participant of.” Wolsey had not hoevi in 
favour with queen Katharine since the death of tlieduke of Buckingham, 
but he took fte opportunity of thus informing her, by his friend, that 
she was particulaTly prayed for in the chapel of his new college. ITie 
queen was mollified by this attention, thank my good lord,” she 
said, for his remembrance, andlttiat it please him for to make me 
partiver of that good prayers.” Here is a Httle instance of Katharine’s 
broken English— perhaps quoted on purpose to prove to Wolsey that the 
conversation had taken place. 

The war with France, which followed the emperor’s visit to England, 
occasioned the return of Anne Boleyn to her native country,* when she 
recriv^ the appointment of maid of honour to queen Katharine, of 
whose court she became the star. The queen rejoiced much at the 
triumphs of her nephew Oharles V. in Italy over Francis I. ^ Just before 
the disastrous battle of Pavia, news-letters were bright to her court 
from Pace» the king^s envoy, which anticipated a signal reverse to the 
I^ch, **The king,” says Sir Thomas More, in a letter to Wolsey, 

* B jpefld. * Goit, MS.* letter of Loni^uiS to Wolsey* 

e LoiS Herbert, coaSmierl tjgr Dr. langird* toL t. p 110. 
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“fell merrily to reading the letters of maister Pace, the contents of 
which highly contented him ; and forthwith he declared the news on 
every material pointy which he well noted, reading aloud to the queen’s 
grace and those- ateut him, who were marvellous glad to hear it.” 
Queen Katharine, with some national pride, observed, “ I am glad the 
Spaniards have done somewhat in Italy, in return for their departuro 
out of Provence.” ^ The court^was at that time, November, 1524, at 
Hertford-castle. The recent passion of Henry for Mary Boleyu proba^ 
b]y blinded the queen to the fact, that he had transferred his love, with 
increased vehemence, to her more fascinating and accomplished sister- 
His love*for Anne Boleyn was nevertheless concealed even from its 
object, till his jealousy of young Percy caused it to be suspected by the 
world. Meantime the queen’s health became delicate, and her spirits 
lost their buoyancy; hw existence was long in a precarious stata The 
expectation of the queen’s speedy demise possibly prevented the king 
fiom taking immediate steps for a divorce i^ter he had separated Anne 
Boleyn and young Percy. Katharine herself thought the end of her 
life was near. This is apparent in a letter she wrote to Wolsey, con* 
coming the settlement in marriage of one of her ladies, who had been 
very attentive to her during her long affliction ; — 

"My Lord, 

" It hath plear^ the king to be so good lord unto me, os to speak 
unto Arundel,* the heir, for a marriage to be had between him and one- 
of my maids ; and upon this I am agreed with him, having a sum of 
money which, being offered unto him, he diall make her sure jointure 
during her life, the which she cannot be sure of without the licenee- 
and goodwill of his father, being m live [alive]. For the which cause 
1 beamh you to be good and gracious lord to t|^e said Arundel for busi- 
ness which he hath now to do before you, to the intent that he may 
have time to go to his father, and inake sure of her jointure in this 
present term time. And if this be painful [inconvenient] to you, 1 
pray you my lord pardon me, for the uncertainty of my life and 
the goodness of my woman causeth me to make all this haste, trusting 
that tile shall have a good husband and a sure living ; and if 
would eotU me (he next day qfter^ the surer it shall appear before him 
that 1 intend to help them that be good, and taketh labour doing me 
service. And so I make an end, reoommmding me unto you. 

"Kathabixb thb Qwbhb. 

" At Ampihill, the^ov day of January.” 

Katharine is scarcely mentioned in history during the time of her 

1 EQirs letters. prtTy-ciisinber. henes the queen's reqaesl ef 

* OmndMi nMDtloas ThonuMi Anmdel as knipe of absaioe ftvr him ; the luune of the 
one of the geatlenMii of ceidinel Wolsey’s qneafls ledj doM not occar. 

Toil. U. L 
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lingering xnalady, and to this period certainly belongs the above letter, 
ill which she shows h&c usual gratitude and consideration for those who 
liad served her* The style of the letter is different from the confidential 
manner of those she formerly wrote to Wolsey, yet it is in a for more 
friendly strain than she would have indited to him after the events 
which took, place in the year 1527, when the king’s long-meditated 
divorce from her was publicly agitat^^ by Wolsey’s agency. The first 
indications of the king’s intentions were his frequent lamentations to 
his confessor, Dr. Longland^ that his conscience was grieved by his 
xuarriage with his brother’s widow, mixed with regrets for the* failure of 
male offspring, and of the queen’s hopeless state of ill health. Wolsey’s 
enmity to the queen and her nephew caused him to be an inciter of the 
divorce ; lie had alwaysjrfor the promotion of his power, kept a circle of 
court spies about Katharine, and all his insidious arts were redoubled at 
this juncture. If tlie queen was intifiiate with any lady, to that per- 
son he was familiar in conversation and liberal in gifts, in order to make 
her reveal all she said and did. • • I know one lady,” adds Tin- 

dal, the celebrated scriptural translator, who left the court for no 
other reason than that she would no longer betray her majesty.” As a 
means of introducing the subject of the invalidity of bis marriage with 
Katharine to his privy council, Henry assented that, at Easter, the 
bishop of Tarl)es, Fr^ch aml^i3mdor,*had questioned the legitimacy of 
the princess Mary.* Of course the most confidential of the king’s 
advisers suggested cautiously the expediency of a divorce. These 
particulars reached .the queen about a month after, but how, notwith- 
standing all the activity of their i^ies, neither Ebenry nor Wolsey ooUld 
ever tell ; but she despatched her faithful servant, Francis Phillipps, to 
Spain, to consult her nephew. He feigns to 'go,” says Wolsey, ** to 
visit his mother, now sickly and aged; but your highness taketh it 
surely in the right, that it is chiefly for disclosing . your secret matter^ 
to the emperor, and to devise means and ways hoW it may be im})eacbGd. 
Wherefore your highness hath right ''prudently devised, so that his 
passage into Spain should be stopped f for if tho said matter should 
oome to the emperor’s ears^ it tfioiild be nt> little hindrance to your 
graoeVi I)articularB : howbeit, if hq pass by sea, there can be nothing 
devised.” 

While the king and his mihiflfor were, during the summer, employed in 
thus circumventing, by base, undethe;nd expedients, the friendless queen's 
natural right to consult her relafivCf she made no mystery of her reso- 
lution to appeal to legal means of, defending her cause. She con- 
^Ited her confessor, bishop Fisher, and retained him ds her counsel, 
in ease the ecoleiuastioal inquiry should* ^e place. After these requi- 

> Charles V. woi iwaie tti tiSB or lS3f that the ktogaaeMit to divoroo US snSi 
^ State Tapers. s The dlvow^. 
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site precautiofis, she discussed the whole matter with her husband : her 
manner of doing so is thus described by the pen of Wolsey in of 
his letters at this epoch, written during his joum^ to Bovor, when ho 
went on an embassy to Trance “ The first night,” says he, ** I lodged 
at Sir John WiltAire^s house, where met me my lord of Canterbury, 
[archbishop Warham], with whom, after communication on your grace’s 
secret matter, I show^ him that the knowledge thereof is oome to the 
(pieen’s grace, and howdispleasantly she taketh it ; and what your high- 
• ness haihjdcmefcir fie ekn^ng emd pacification Aer^ by dedaring to her 
that your grace hath nothing intend^ nor fione^ but only for the searchr 
ing and trying out the truth upon occasion given by the doubts nwved by 
the bishop of Tories. And noting his countenance, gesture, and man- 
ner, I perceive he is not much alterod from his^rst fashion expressly 
affirming that, however displf^antly the queea might take it, yet tho 

truth and jud^en^ of the law must have place He,” adds 

Wolsey, "somewhat marvelled how the queen should come to the 
knowledge ther^f,^and by whom, thinking your grace might constiain 
her to show her informers.** Thus,'ftom the best authority, it is plainly 
evident that Henry -soothed the poor queen by hypocritical dissimula* 
ti<m, persuading her that the scruple of the bishop of Tarbes was the sole 
cause of the point beings modted,^nd that tho ecclesifusticid inquiry re- 
specting the validity of <her marriage wdB only instituted that it might 
never be questioned tot](ie prejudice of their child. With such plausible 
explanation, Katharine, after s>. ** short tragedy,* ^rested tolerably well 
satisfied, and waited patiently for*the.g6od result promised by the king. 
To her rival (who was now well known at court to bo such) she hehav^ 
with invariable sweetx^jSSB. Once only she gave her an intimation that 
she was aware of her ambitious views^ The queen was playing at cards 
with Anne Boleyn, When she thus addressed her : "My lady Anne, you 
have the good Hap ever to stop at a feng ; but you are like others, you 
will have all or none.** By thifi gentle reproach queen Katharine, in 
some d^ree, vindicates the hopour of her rival, intimating that Anno 
Boleyn would be kin^s wife or nothing to him. Cavendish, who records 
this pretty ane^t^ likewise hears witness that the queen at this trying 
crisis " behaved like.a very patient Si;juE»el.** 

While matteiB remained in^tbis stateuat court, Hay, 1628, a dismal 
pestilen^^ broke oat in the metropolis, and several of the royal house- 
hold d^ng suddenly, the king, who had made such pathetic harangues 
r^arding 3ie pains he had in his bbnscienoe arising from his marriage 
with the queen, was now seised with a fit of true compunction.* Its 
symptoms were indicated by bia sending Anne Boleyn home to her 


1 W«r1wiii had fnm tbs Snk oppoaed the 
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friexidSi returning to the company and Gonversation of bis queen, and 
sbaring in her devout exercises* His recreations, during this quarantine, 
were compounding with his physician. Dr. Butts, spasmodic plaisters, 
ointments, decoctions, and loticms. The recipe for one of these precious 
comiioBitionB was made public, for the benefit of England, under the 
name of ** the kin^s own plaister.** Moreover, the king made thirty- 
nine wills ;'*and confessed his sins every day. Henry’s penitence was 
precisely of the same nature as that described in some of^uoted lin^s 
relative to his sable majesty when sick” : the pest abated, the king’s 
jovial spirits returned ; he wrote love-letters perpetually to his' beautiful 
favourite, and hufied away his wife. The cardinal-l^te Gampeggio 
having arrived to hold the court of inquiry regarding the validity of his 
marriage, ho w^as once morp elate with hope< of long life and a new 
bridal. The representations of Wolsey to the poxje had raised the id^ 
at Home, that it was the wish of Katharine to retire from the world and 
devote herself to a religious life, leaving Henry at liberty to form a second 
marriage. There is little doubt that, from Katharine’s ascetic habits, 
the king and his minister imagined she could be easily induced to take 
this step, from which, however, her duties as a mother vdiolly debarred 
her. Henry had not anticipate the slightest difficulty in the divorce, 
in fact he was encouraged by more than oUe reeent example. His sister 
the queen of Scotland had divorced her second husband, the earl of 
Angus, and taken to herself a third spouse, whom she meant to dismiss 
for a fourth. ^ • 

' When tlie*legat#Oampc^o arrived in England, in the autumn of 
1628, Kathariue, in an interview with him, bewne aware of the false 
impression the pontiff had received of her intentions. She immediately 
adopted a course of conduct which proved that Ihe had no intention of 
religious profession ; and this elicit^ a burst of vindictive fury from 
Henry, who at once threw aside the.hypocritical mask he had worn, and 
permitted all tlie malice of his nature to blaze out in*hideoua colours. 
His ol3sequious council ^ ^ were informed^’* they said, ** of a design to kill 
tlie king and ihe cardinal, in which conspiracy, if it could be proved the 
queen had any hand, she must not expect to ne spared.” 

Moreover, the council minutes set forth ** that the queen had not 
shovm, either in public or in the hours of retirement, as much love 
for the king as she ought; and now that the king was very pen- 
sive, she manifested great signs of joy, setting all people to dancing 
and other diversions, out of spite to the king, as it iyas contrary to her 
temper and ordinary behaviour. That she showed herself much abroad, 
too, and by civilities and gracious bowings of her head (which was not 
her custom formerly), she sought to work upon the affections of the 
people* From all which the king concluded that she bated him. Tfiere- 
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fore, as his council in their consciences tliou^t his life was in danger, 
they advised him to separate himself from the queen, both at bed 
and board, and above all to take the princess Mary from her/* iTo 
which paper, still extant^ there is appended a Latin note in the hand- 
writing of Wolsey, purporting *‘that the queen was a fool to resist 
the king’s will; that her offspring had not received the blessing of 
heaven ; and that an abstract of the pope’s original bull of dispensation,^ 
which she had sent for from Spain, was a forgery” This order of council 
was laid before the queen with the intention of frightening her into a 
convent.* One sting the malice of her persecutors h^ inserted bitterer 
than death — ^the separation from her child. But Katharine was not in- 
timidated ; the only effect was, that Wolsey heard her speak her mind 
on the subject of his ^conduct the first opportunity that occurred; and 
this came shortly. 

The king convoked all his nobility, judges, a^d coimcil in the great 
room of his palace at Bridewell, Sunday, November 8, and made a speech, 
which Hall declares he heard, and recorded as much ** as his wit would 
bear away.” “ If it be adjudged,” said Henry, that the queen is my 
lawful wife, nothing will be more pleasant or more acceptable to me, both 
for the clearing of my conscience, and also for the good qualities I know 
to be in her. For 1 assure you all that, besides her noble parentage, she 
is a woman of most gentleness, humility, and buxomness ; yea, and of 
all good qualities pertaining to nobility she is without comparison. So 
that if I were to marry again, I would choose her above all women. But 
if it is determined in judgment that our marriage .is against God’s law, 
then shall I sorrow parting from so good a lady and loving companion. 
These be the sores that vex my mind I these be the pangs that trouble 
my conscieqice I for declaration of which 1 have assembled you to- 
gether ; and now you may depart.” It was a strange sight to witness 
the effect this oration had upon the hearers: some sighed and said 
nothing ; others were sorry to hear that the king was so troubled in his 
conscience ; while many, who wished well to the queen, were grieved 
tliat the matter was thus far publicly opened. Boon after, the two 
cardinal-legates, Wolseytad Campeggio, requested an interview of the 
queen at the same palace, to announce that they were about to hold a 
court of inquiry regarding her marriage. Alas ! my lords,” answered 
the queen, “ is it now a question whether I be the king’s lawful wdfc or 
no, when I have been married to him almost twenty years, and no objec- 
tion made before ? Divers preUtes afad lords, privy councillors of the 
king, are yet alive, who then adjured our marriage good and lawful — 
now to say it is detestable is a great marvel to me, especially when 
i consider what a wise prince the king*s father was, and also the natural 


The original instrument was not forthcoming in Kn^^la n d. 
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aflectioQ my father, king Ferdinand, bare unto me. I think that neitlier 
of our fathers were so unwise and weak in judgment but they foresaw 
what would follow our marriage. The king, my father, sent to the 
court of Rome, and there obtained a dispensation that 1, being the one 
brother’s wife, migiht without scruple of conscience marry the other 
brother lawfully, which licence, under lead [under leaden seal], I have 
yet to show, which makes me say and surely believe (as my first marriage 

was not completed) that my second is good and lawful But of 

this trouble,” she continued, turning to Cardinal Wolsey, “ I may only 
thank you, my lord of York, occausc I ever wondered at your f^ride and 
vain glory, and abhorred your voluptuous life, and little cared for your 
prestunption and tyranny ; therefore of malice have you kindled this 
fire, especially for the great grudge you bear to my nephew the emperor, 
whom you hate worscr than a scorpion, because he would not gratify 
your ambition by making you pope by force ; and therefore you have 
said, more than once, you would trouble him and his friends — and you 
have kept him true promise, for of all his wars and vexations, he may 
only thank you. As for me, his ijoot aunt and kinswoman, what trouble 
you put mo to by this new-found doubt, God knoweth, to whom 1 
commit my cause.” 

Wolsey denied these charges, but the queen gave no credit to his pro- 
testations. lie liad, indeed, involved England in an unpopular war with 
the emperor, and, in order to gratify his private resentments, totally 
overlooked the earnest .desire the English over had to remain in close 
coiiuncrcial alliance with the Low Countries, then possessed by tho 
queen’s kindred. The English had gratefully and aifectionaiely regarded 
Katlmrine as tho link that united their interests with the opposite coast ; 
and so un|X)pular was the idea of her divorce, that one of the king’s 
agents, Dr. Wakefield, expressed some fear lest toe people should stone 
him, if they knew ho was concerned in divorcing the queen. The 
emperor Charles was deeply hurt at tho turn affairs had taken ; ^ he ex- 
pressed his intention to afford all the protection in his power to his aunt, 
** who,” he said, “ was an orphan and stranger in England. If the pope 
pronounced against her, ho would bow to his decision ; if in her favour, 
ho would support her and her daughter as far as his ability would 
permit.” 

It was not till the 28th of May, 1529, that tho court summoned tho 
royal parties. In the great hall of the palace at Blackfriars was prepared 
a solemn court ; the two legates, Wolsey and Campcgglo, had each a 
chair of cloth of gold placed before a table covered with rich tapestry. 
On tho right of the court was a cauopy, under which was a chair and 
cushions of tissue for the king, and on the left a rich chair for the queen. 

^ Cliarks assured Uie EnfsMsh liorald. sent to declare unprovedeed war pn him, that the 
vrliulc iftrifti woe stirred up by Wobey. 
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The king answered by two proctors ; the queen entered, attended by 
four bishops and a great train of ladies, and making an obeisance with 
much reverence to the legates, appealed from them, as prejudiced afld 
incompetent judges, to the court of Borne. She then departed, llie 
court sat every week, and heard arguments on both sides, but seemed as 
far off os ever in coming to any decision. At last the king and queen 
were cited by Dr. Sampson to attend the court in person, on the 18th of 
June. When the crier called, ** Henry, king of England, come into 
court,” he answered, ” Here,” in a loud voice from under his canoj^y, 
and proceeded to mi^e an oration on the excellence of his wife, and his 
extreme imwillingness to part from her, excepting to soothe the pains 
and pangs inflicted on him by his conscience. Then " Katharine, queen 
of England,” w^as cited into court. The queen was already present, 
seated in her chair of gold tissue; she answered by protesting against 
the legality of the court, on the grounds that all her judges held bene- 
fices presented by her opponent. The cardinals denied the justice of 
her appeal to Rome on these grounds. Her name was again called : she 
rose a second time. She took no notice of the legates, but crossed her- 
self witli much fervour, and, attended by her ladies, made the circuit of 
the court to where the king sat, and knelt down before him, saying,^ in 
her bnikcQ English : — Sir, I beseech you, for all the loves there hath 
been lictween us, and for the love of God, let me have some right and 
justice. Take of mo some pity and compassion, for 1 am a poor stranger, 
bom out of your dominions ; I have here no unprejudiced counsellor, 
and I flee to you, as to the head of justice within your realm. Alas ! 
alas ! wherein have I offended you ? I take God and all the world to 
witness that I have been to you a true, humble, and obedient wife, ever 
conformable to your ^Will and pleasure. I have been pleased and con- 
tented with all things wherein you had delight or dalliance ; 1 loved all 
those you loved, only for your sake, whether they were my friends or 
mine enemies. This twenty years have I been your true wife, and by 
me ye have had divers children, although it hath pleased God to call 
them out of the world, which has been no fault of mine. I put it to 
your conscience whether I came not to you a midd ? If you have since 
found any dishonour in my conduct, then am I content to depart, albeit 
to my great shame and disparagement ; but if none there be, then I 
beseech you, thus lowlily, to let me remain in my proi)er state. The 
king your father was accounted in his day as a second Solomon for 
wisdom ; and my father, Ferdinand, was esteemed one of the wisest 
kings that had ever reigned in Spain ; both, indeed, were excellent 
X>rinco8, full of wisdom and royal behaviour. Also, as me-scemetb, they 
had in their days as learned and judicious counsellors as are at present 
in this realm, who then thought our marriage good and lawful ; therefore 

I Gavendiih, voL L p. 109. 
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it Ml a wonder to me to hear what new inventions are brought up against 
me, who n^er meant aught but honestly. Ye cause me to stand to the 
jufigment of this new court, wherein ye do me much wrong if ye intend 
any kind of cruelty ; for ye may condemn me for lack of sufficient 
answer, since your subjects cannot be impartial counsellors for me, as 
they dare not, for fear of you, disobey you; will Therefore most humbly 
do I require you, in the way of charity and for the love of God, who is 
the just Judge of all, to spare me the sentence of this new court, until^ 
I be advertised what way my Mends in Spain may advise me to take 
and if ye will not extend to me this favour, your pleasure be fulfilled, 
and to Qod do 1 commit my cause.” 

The queen rose up in tears, and instead of returning to her seat, made 
a low obeisance to the king, and walked out of court. “ Madam,** said 
Griffiths, her receiver-general, on whose arm she leant, “ you are called 
back ;** for the crier made the hall ring with the summons, Katharine, 
queen of England, come again into court.*’ The queen replied to 
Griffiths, ** 1 hear it well enough ; but on — on, go you on, for this is no 
court wherein I can have justice. Proceed, therefore.” Anders asserts 
that she added, ” I never before disputed the will of my husband, and 
I shall take the first opportunity to ask pardon for my disobedience.” 
But, in truth, the spirit of just indignation which supported her through 
the above scene, is little consistent with such superfluous dutifulness to 
a husband who was in the act of renouncing her. 

When the crier was tvred of calling queen Katharine back into court, 
Henry, who saw the deep impression her xmthetlc appeal had made on 
all pmsimt, commenced one of his orations, lamenting that his con- 
science should urge the divorce of such a queen, who had ever been a 
devoted wife, full of all gentleness and virtue.” What could the mem- 
bers of his council (in whose memories the murderous accusations he 
had secretly brought against Katharrine were fresh) have thought of the 
duplicity of his tongue ? But unblushing falsehood is a trait in Henry’s 
character, winch his domestic history can alone set in a prosier lights 
Itds supi)osed tliat a blunt, rough-spoken man is incapable of deceit, a 
mistake which causes the toleration of a good fioal of ill behaviour in 
society. Henry VIII., the head of the order of bluff B])eakcrs, is a noted 
instance of the fallacy of this rule. At the request of cardinal Wolsey, 
the king then preceded in his speech to exonerate him from having 
prompt^ the divorce, and declared that ** the admonitions of his con- 
fessor had first raised the doubt in his mind,^ together with the demurs 
of the French ambassador regarding the legitimacy of his only child.” 
It has been affirmed by Hall, that it was the Spanish ambassador who 

> 1>r. Dr»yco« (the cTmplaln of the king's ghUty of king Henry*^ marriage at confession, 
oonfeiBar. Uwhop liongloiid) affirmed to Sir the king was perprtuatty urging it to him. 
*niomua More, that the bishop declaml to him. iiongkitid oflerwordB deeply repented having 
instead t»f his starting the point of the ille* listened to the king in the matter. — Burnet. 
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first raised this doubt ; but the king’s silence on this head in his speech 
of vindication, is sufficient proof of the falseness of this assertion.^ Tho 
king, turning to Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, added, “ that bn 
this doubt being raised^ he had applied to him for licence of inquiry, 
which was granted, signed by all the bishops.” Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, who was one of thq queen’s counsellors, declared ho had not 
signed it. Here Is your hand and seal,” replied tho king. Fisher 

C iounced it ‘‘a foi^ery”; when archbishop Warham declared Fisher 
permitted it to be sign^ for him. This Fisher firmly denied, ask- 
ing, “ If he wished it to be done, why could he not have done it him- 
self?” Weary of the dispute, tho king dissolved the court. From that 
moment Fisher, who had been the king’s tutor, and was supposed to bo 
much beloved by him, became the object of his deadly hatred, which 
pursued him to the scaffold, and even beyond it. 

Katharine vras again summoned before the court, June 25 ; and on 
refusing to appear, was declared contumacious. An appeal to the pqpe, 
signed in every page with her own hand, was, however, given in, and 
read on her part. She likewise wrote to her nephew, declaring she would 
suffer death rather than compromise the legitimacy of her child. Tho 
l)crplexed* legates now paused in their proceedings : they declared that 
courts never sat in Rome from July to October, and that they must 
follow the example of their head. At this delay Anne Boleyn so worked 
upon the feelings of her lover, that he was in an agony of impatiena'. 
He sent for Wolsey, to consult with him on the best means of bringing 
the queen to comply with the divorce. Wolsey remained an hour with 
the king, heaving him storm in all the fury of unbridled passion. At 
last Wolsey rotumed to his barge: the bishop of Carlisle, who was 
waiting in it at Blackfriars stairs, observed ** that it was warm weather.” 
— Yea, my lord,” said Wolsey, “and if you had been chafed as I have 
l^ecn, you would say it was hot” That night, by the time he had been 
in bed at Whitehall two hours, the earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn’s 
father, called him up, and desired him, in the name of the king, to 
repair instantly to Bridewell-palace, that bo might, in company witli 
Cainpoggio, be ready to ^ait on the queen in the morning with proposals 
for a private accommodation. Wolsey ♦as imprudent enough to 
rate the earl for his eagerness in the matter so soundly, that he knelt 
by the bedside, and wept bitterly all the time the cardinal was dressing 
himsell'. 

Early that morning Wolsey and Campeggio came by water to Bride^ 
well,* and requested a private interview with tho queen. She was at 
work wit^ her maids, and came to them, where they awaitc^d her iu her 

^ The emperor had reproacdied Henry with ft Is a proof tbal the king's Intentiona wero 
offering him his young daughter In nuuriaf^ known to Charles V. More his msiriagewith 
when ht knewhevas meditaUng divorcing the his empress in 1625. 
tnother, and declaring hie child iUegitimaU ; > Cavendish. 
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presence-chamber, vrith a Asia of red silk about her neck. She thanked* 
them for their visit, and said she would give them a hearing, though 
she imagined they came on business which required much deliberation, 
and a brain stTonger than hers. • • • You see,” continued the queen, 
showing the silk, **my employment; in this way 1 pass my time with 
my maids, who are indeed none of the ab^st counsellors ; yet have I no 
other in England ; and Spain, where there are those on whom I could 
rely, », God knoweth, far off.” it please your grace,” replied 
Wolsey, to go into your privy-chamber, we will show you the cause of 
our coming.” “My lord,” said the queen, “if you have anything to 
say, speak it openly before these folk, for I fear nothing that can be 
alleged against me, but 1 would all the world should see and hear it. 
Therefore speak your minds openly, I pray.” Then began Wolsey to 
address her in Latin. “ Pray, good my lord,” replied the queen, “ speak 
to mo in English, for I can, thank God, speak and understand Englisli, 
though I do know some Latin.’ 

Then Wolsey unfolded the king’s message, which was to offer her 
everything she could name in riches and honours, and to place the prin- 
cess Mary next in order of succession to the issue by the second marriage, 
if she would consent to the divorce. “ My lord,” retuinod the queen, 
“ I thank you for your goodwill, but I cannot answer you suddenly, for 
I waA set among my maids at work, little dreaming of such a visits juid 
1 need counsel in a matter which touches mo so nearly ; but as /or any 
in England, their counsel is not for my profit. Alas 1 my lords, I am a 
poor woman, lacking wit to answer persons of wisdom as ye be, in so 
weighty a matter. Therefore, I pray you, be good unto me, a poor 
woman, destitute of counsel in a foreign land, and your advice I would 
be glad to hear.” — “ Upon this,” says Cavendish, who Avas a witness of 
the scene thus far, “ the queen went to her withdrawing-room with the 
legates, and remained there some time in earnest conversation. What 
passed no one knew, but accommodation of the dispute was as iar off as 
ever.” Yet it must bo observed, that from this interview the queen 
gained over both legates to her cause ; indeed they never would pro- 
nounce against her, and this was the head and ffont of the king's enmity 
to his former favourite Wolsby. That minister had assuredly encouraged 
the separation between the king and queen in its earlier stages, in hopes 
of marrying his master to the brilliant and noble-minded sister of 
Francis I., Mai^ret of Yalois, duchess of Alen9on. Tiiat admirable 
lady, when the reversiem of king Henry’s hand was mentioned to her, 
replied, “ That if Ae had had no other objection, she knew that listen- 
ing to such a proposal w'ould bienK the heart of queen Katharine; 
therefore she would none of it.” ® 

Wolsey now found that all the pains he bad taken to injure Katharine, 
his once-beneficent mistress ard friend, was but to exalt Anne Boleyn, 
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lib active enemy. When the l^antine court resumed its sittings, the 
king’s counsel pressed the legates to give judgment. Campeggio now 
took the lead and positively refused, declaring their determination to 
refer the matter to the pontiff, This court, from which so much had 
been expected by the impatient king, was then dissolved. On this, the 
duke of Suffolk, the king*s brother-in-law, striking his hand so violently 
on the table that he made every one star^ swore rudely that ** No good 
had ever befallen England sinco cardinals came there.” Wol^y retorted 
with spirit, That if it had not been for one cardinal at least, the duke 
of Suffolk would have lost his head, and lost the opportunity of reviling 
cardinals at that time.” 

Queen Katharine was now taken from the palace of Bridewell by the 
king, who still remained her malcontent husband. The royal pair went 
on a progress together, and the bishop of Bayonne, in his letters, affirms 
that there was no apparent diminution of affection between the king and 
(iueen; although they were accompanied by Anne Boleyn, the qi^en 
showed no marks of jealousy or anger against her. The royal progress 
first tarried at the More, a royal manor in Hertfordshire, and then bent 
its course to Grafton, in Nortliamptonsblre. Here Campeggio went to 
bid farewell to the king. Wolsey accompanied him, but was almost 
driven from the royal abode by the king’s attendants. He had one 
interview with Henry — it was his last. Eustace Chapuys, otherwise 
Capucius, in his despatches of the autumn of 1530 to Charles V., his 
master, gives some iutclligenco respecting qveen Katharine at this 
agonizing period. Thh queen’s ailment,” says the ambassador,^ ** con- 
tinues as bad or worse than ever. The king absents himself from her as 
much as possible, and is always here (at London) with the lady [Anne], 
whilst the queen is at liichmond. He has never been so long without 
visiting her as now, but states, in excuse, that a death from the plague 
has taken place near her residence. He has resumed his attempts to 
[icrsuadc her to become a nun; this is, however, only lost time, for 
the queen will never take such a step. The continual uneasiness which 
she endures causes her to entreat your xnajesty, as well in my letters as 
yours, that her suit be brought to a final conclusion.” * 

Norfolk, Thomas Boleyn, and his daughter ruled everything at court ; 
they were working the ruin of Wolsey, whom the queen pitied, althougli in 
the earlier stages of the divorce he had been ranked among her enemies. 
One of the ministers of Henry VUI., then on his way to Borne, Gregory 
Cassal, held some secret communication with queen Katharine, and by 
singular means. “ Sire^ within the last few days,” writes Capucius to 
Charles V,, ** a present of poultry has been sent to the queen by the 
diiohcss of Norfolk, and with it an orange, in which was enclosed a letter 
from Gregory Cassal, which I deem proper to fiend to yonr majefity. 

^ Correspondence of OiarleB V., edited by William Bradford. ^ Ibid. JS^ot. 1530. 
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I'he queen thinks the duchess of Norfolk sent this present of her own 
acconl, and out of the love she bears her^but I fear it was done with the 
knowledge of her husband ; at all events, this seems to open a way for 
the queen to communicate secretly.” The truth was, the most furious 
dissensions raged between the duke of Norfolk and his wife: if he 
championized the king and Anne Boley^, she was likely to take the 
opposite si^e of the question. The divorce excited the greatest interest 
among all sorts and conditions of persons in England. The women, fron^ 
high to low, took the part of the queen while unmarried men, or those 
on whom the marriage-yoke sat heavily, were partisans of Henry. That 
Christmas the king and queen passed at Greenwich, and the usual 
festivities of masques and banquets took place. Henry caressed the 
princess Mary with more than his usual tenderness, and Katharine was 
treated with the respect due to the queen of England. All this was to 
induce her to withdraw her appeal from Borne, and submit her cause 
to Vie decision of any four prelates or secular lawyers in England. Katha- 
rine refused to authorize this proceeding; the king in sullen anger 
broke up all the court diversions, and retired, after Easter, to Whitehall. 
The queen was residing the succeeding Whitsuntide at Greenwicli, 
when the king sent to her a deputation from his council, announcing 
that he had, by the advice of Dr. Cranmer, obtained the opinions of the 
universities of Europe concerning the divorce, and found* several which 
considered it expedient ; he therefore entreated her, for the quieting of 
his conscience, that sheavould refer the matter tf> the arbitration of four 
English prelates and four nobles. The queen received the message in 
her chamber, and thus replied to it : “ God grant my husband a quiet 
conscience ; but I mean to abide by no decision excepting that of Kome.”- 
The king heard her determination with gloom and fury. He accom- 
panied the queen to Windsor after the festival of Trinity; but on the 
14tli of June ho left the royal castle, and sent imperious orders for 
her to depart from thence before his return. Go where I may,” was 
the reply of the forsaken queen, ** 1 am his wife, and for him will 1 
pray 1” She immediately retired from Windsor-castle, and never again 
behold her husband or child. Her first abiding-placo was her manor of 
the More, in Hertfordshire; she then settled at Ampthill, whence she 
wrote to pope Clement, informing him of her expulsion fium her husband’s 
court. The report given of the acquirements, virtues, and popularity of 
the unfortunate Katharino by the Venetian resident, Ludovico Falier,* 
to his own senate, is peculiarly interesting, and an important confutation 
of the statements of one or two modem writers, who have descanted on 
her ignorance and ugliness. “My lady, the queen, is low of stature, 
I HaU. SjpMd. a IlalL 

* November 10. 1631. Fifier had resided at the Engliah court from December Ittb. 1628. 
tin August 27tb. 1631. He bad had ample opportunity of Judging of the chaiacteristka of 
tSie qoeen. 
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inclining to corpulence, n handsome woman of great repute, and full of 
goodntbs and devotion. She speaks Spanish, Flemisli, French, and 
English. She is beloved by these islanders far more than any queen 
they have had.” 

Katharine had hitherto been the princess Mary^s principal teacher in 
the Latin language ; she was aiow separated from her, but more intent 
on her benefit than desirous of saddening her young heart with complaints 
.of wrongs, she wrote the following sensible letter, recommending atten* 
tion to her studies under her now tutor. Dr. Featberstone 

"Daughter, 

"I pray you think not that foi^tfulness has caused* me to keep 
Charles so long here, and answered not your good letter, in the which 1 
perceive ye would know how 1 da 1 am in that case, that the absence 
of the king and you troubleth me. My health is metely good ; and 1 
trust in God that he, who sent it me, doth it to the best, and will shortly 
turn all to come with good effect. And in the meantime I am very glad 
to hear from you, especially when they sliow me that ye be well 
amended. I pray God to continue it to his pleasure. 

" As for your writing in Latin, I am glad that ye shall change from 
me to maister Federston, for that shall do you much good to learn from 
him to write right ; but yet sometimes I would be glad, when ye do 
write to maister Federston of your own inditing, when ho hath read it 
that 1 may see it, for it shall be a great comfort to me to see you keep 
your Latin, and fair writing and all. And so I pray to recommend me 
to my lady of Salisbury. At Wohum^ this Friday night. 

Your loving mother, 

"Katharine the Qwene.*’ 

While yet resident at Ampthill, Katharine wrote to her daughter 
another letter full of excellent advice, praying her to submit to her 
father’s will. The wise queen justly considered, that if Mary did not 
exasperate her father, he would, at one time or other, acknowledge her 
rights as a child ; andj at her tender age, her opinion on the divorce 
could be of no moment. At the conclusion of this letter, the queen 
desires to be remembered to her dear good lady of Salisbury, Mary’s 
governess ; " tell her,” adds the pious Katharine, " that to the kingdom 
of Heaven we never come but through many troubles.”* Another letter 
of the queen was written to Cromwell on occasion of having beard news 
that the princess was ilL Katharine sues thus humbly to Henry’s agent 
for ijofmission to see her child, saying, that " A little comfort and mirth 

I There rea«>n to enpiKMe thlg tntor of othen written when ehe was sejoanhur at 
Haiy was afierwaids pot to death hj Henty. Aaiptbill, to dated Wohum, probably t^Nsi 
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siie would take with me, would be a half-health to her. For my love 
let this be done.” Her maternal request was cruelly refused, * 

At this juncture pope Clement addressed a private letter of exhorta- 
tion to Henry, advising him to take home queen Katharine, and put 
away **one Aima,’’ whom ho kept about him, A public instrument 
from Rome soon followed this exordium, whidi confirmed the legality of 
Henry and Katharine's marriage, and pronounced their offspring legiti- 
mate, At first the king was staggered, and resolved to suspend his 
efforts to obtain the divorce. Cromwell offered his advice at that critical 
moment to separate the English church from the supremacy of Home, 
and at the same iiiiie to enrich the king's exhausted finances by the 
seizure of churcli property. The consequences of this stupendous step 
fill many vast folios devoted to the mighty questions of contending 
creeds and differing interests — questions which must be left undiscussed 
here ; the object of these unambitious pages is but to trace its effects on 
one faithful feminine heart, wrung with all the woes that pertain to a 
forsaken wife and bereaved mother. The death of Warham archbisliop 
of Canterbury, in 1532, and the appointment of the king’s esteemed 
tlicologian, Dr. Cranmer, in his place, gave a prospect of the conclusion 
of the long-agitated question of the divorce. The king resolved to cut 
the Gordian knot of his wedlock by a decision pronounced under his own 
supremacy, and married Anno Bolcyn early in the following year. 

Insurrections and tumults were raised in many parts of the kingdom 
against the king’s marriage with Kau Bullen,” as she was irreverently 
styled by the common people. If the queen had not been the great and 
good woman she was, she might have given her faithless husband and 
triumphant rival no little uneasiness by heading a party with her 
daughter, 08]x?cially as the court of Rome had pronounced her marriage 
good, and her offspring legitimate. The house of commons had declared 
in licr favour by presenting a petition, moved by one of their members 
named Terns, riiqiicsting the king to take home queen Katharine.' The 
first step Cranmer took as archbishop of Canterbury was, to address a 
letter to the king, requesting i)ermi8sion to settle tjie question of the 
divorce. An avchicpiscopal court was accordingly held at Dunstable, 
six miles from the queen’s residence. Here Katharine was repeatedly 
cited to appear, but she carefully avoided giving the least sign of recog- 
nition that such tribunal existed. Finally, she was declared contu- 
macious ; and the sentence that her marriage was null and void, and 
never had been good, 'was read before two notaries in the Lady-chapel of 
Bunstable-priory.^ Leave was given both to Katharine and the king 
to marry elsewhere if they chose. On the day after Ascensi(m-day, 
!May 23, 1533, this important decision was pronounced.* 

Sorrow had made cruel havoc in the health of the hapless queen while 
1 Lord Herbert. < Ibid. s Ibid. 
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these slow drops of bitterness were distilling. When lord Mouutjoy, 
Jier former l)age, was deputed to inform her that she was degraded from 
the rank of queen of England to that of dowager-princess of Wales, she 
was on a sick-bed : it was some days before she could permit the inter- 
view, which is thus reported by Mountjoy : ‘‘Thursday, July 3. She 
commanded her chamberlain should bring into her privy-chaml>er as 
many of her servants as he ccthld inform of her wishes : ‘ for,’ she said, 
^ she thought it a long season since she saw them.’ Her grace was then 
•lying upon her pallet, because she had pricked her foot wiUi a ])ia, sc 
that shq might not well stand or go, and also sore annoyed with a coiigli. 
Perceiving tliat many of her servants were there assembled, who might 
hear what should be said, she then demanded, ‘ Whether we had our 
charge to say by mouth or by writing?’ We said, • Both.’ Blit as siwii 
as we began to read and declare that the articles ivere addressed to the 
princess-dowager, she made exception to that name, saying, she was ‘ not 
princcss-dowagcr, but the queen, and, ivithal, the king’s true wife — had 
l>een crowned an^ anointed queen, and had by the king lawful issue ; 
wherefore the name of queen slic would vindicate, challenge, and so call 
herself during her lifetime.’”* It %vas in vain that Mountjoy and his 
coadjutors alternately offered bribes and used threats. Katharine re- 
mained firm in her determination ; she treated all offers of augmentation 
to her income with queenly contempt. They proceeded to tell her, if 
slie retained the name of queen, she would (for a vain desire and a]Ji»etilc 
lor glory) provoke the king’s highness, not only against her whole Ijoiise- 
hold, to their hindrance and undoing, but be aft occasion that the king 
should withdraw his fatherly love from her honourable and dearest 
(laughter, the lady princess Mary, which ought to move her if no other 
cause did. 

This ^vas the first time threats had been aimed at the daughter, in 
case the mother continued impracticable. Katharine continued uiisuh- 
ilued; she answered: “As to the princess her daughter, she was the 
king’s true child ; and as God had given her unto them, so, for her pari, 
she would render her again to the king as his daughter, to do with licr 
as should stand with hi% pleasure, trusting to God that she would ])rr)vc 
an honest woman ; and that neither for her daughter, her servants, her 
lx>S8es8ions, or any worldly adversity, or the king’s displeasure, that 
might ensue, would she yield in this cause to put her soul in danger ; 
and that they should not be feared that have 'power to kill the bodj', hut 
He only that has |x>wer over the soul.” Katharine then exerted her 
queenly authority by commanding the minutes of this conference to be 

brougH to her, and drew her pen through the words princess-dowager ” 
wherever they occurred ; and so energetically has she scored out the 
obnoxious title, that the blackness of the marks are most apparent at first 

> State PspeiB of Henry Vlll. 
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view, for the paper still remains in our national archives with the altera- 
tions made by her i^tated hand. She demanded a copy, that she 
might translate it into Spanish. The implicit obedience Henry’s agents 
X>aid her, even when these came to dispute her queenship, proved how 
completely she was versed in the science of command. Then she replied 
to Mountjoy, in one of those speeches showing a power of eloquence in 
English such as Shakespeare could not improve in the one he has 
quoted, and was too go^ a judge of what was grand and true to 
attempt it. And hero we will say, that if Katharine of Arragor 
had been the ignorant woman tliat three authors have lately laid 
their heads t(^ether to assert, her gift of tongues must have been by 
miracle. 

** I would rather,” said the outraged queen, ** be a poor beggar’s wife, 
and be sure of heaven, than queen of all the world and stand in doubt 
thereof by my own consent. I stick not so for vain glor^*, but because 
1 know myself to be the king’s true wife. An’ you call me the king’s 
subject? — I was his subject while his wife. An’ he me not his wife? 
1 trow, I came not into his realm as merchandize, to be transferred to any 
merchant, nor continue I in the same any other but as bis lawful wife — 
not as a subject to live under his dominion otherwise. 1 have always 
demeaned myself well and truly towards the king ; and if it can be 
proved, either in writing to the pope or any other, 1 have either stirred 
or procured anything against bis grace, 1 am content to suffer for it. 1 
have done England little good, and 1 should be sorry to do it any barm. 
But an* if I should ag&e to your persuasions I should slander myseli^ 
and confess to having been the king’s harlot for twenty-four years. 
This cause (1 cannot tell by what subtle means) has been determined 
hero within the king’s realm before a man of his own making, the bishop 
of Canterbury, no person indifferent [impartial] 1 trow, in his behalf. 
An* for the indifference of the place me thinketh the place would have 
been more indifferent had it been judged in bell, for no truth can be 
suffered here I 

The same summer, her residence was transferred to Bugden, a palace 
belonging to the bishop of Lincoln, near Huntingdon. Her routine of 
life is most interestingly described in a curious manuscript of a contem- 
porary. It shows that the great and excellent Katharine continued to 
view her rival, Anne Boleyn, in the same Christian light as before, even 
in the last consummation of her bitterest trials, considering her as an 
object of deep pity rather than resentment. Most correctly did she 
appreciate both Henry and his giddy partner. At a time of her sorest 
troubles, one of her gentlewomen b^n to curse Anne Boleyn. The 
queen dried her streaming eyes, and said earnestly, ^ Hold your peace I 
Qurse not— curse her not, but rather pray for her ; for even now is the 
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time fast coming when you shall have reason to pity her, and lament 
her case.” And so it chanced indeed. . . . At Bugden,” pursues 
liarpsheld, queen Katharine spent her solitary life in much praj'er, 
great alms and abstinence ; and when she was not in this way occupied, 
then was she and her gentlewomen working with their own hands 
something wrought in needlework, costly and artificially, which she 
intended, to the honour of Gfod, to bestow on one of the churches. 
There Avas in the said house of Bugden a chamber with a window that 
had a prospect into the chapel, out of the whidi she might hear divino 
'service. Jn this chamber she enclosed herself, sequestered from all 
other company, a great part of the night and day, and upon her knees 
^iscd to pray at the same window, leaning upon the stones of the same. 
There were some of her gentlewomen who curiously marked all her 
doings, and reported that oftentimes they found the said stones, where 
her head had reclined, wet as though a shower had rained upon them. 
It was credibly thought that, in the time of her prayer, she removed the 
cushions that ordinarily lay in the window, and tliat the said stones 
.were imbued with her tears when she prayed for strength to subdue 
the agonies of wronged affections.” 

The queen regained in some degree her cheerfulness and peace of ifKnd 
at Bugden, where the country people began to love her exceedingly. 
They visited her frequently out of pure respeet, and she received the 
tokens of regard they daily showed her most sweetly and graciously.* 
Her returning tranquillity was interrupted by archbishop Lee and bishop 
I'unstal,* who came to read to her six articles, showing why she 
ought to be considered only as prince Arthur's widow, and that she 
ought to resign the title of queen. “ We admonished her, likewise,” 
they declare in their desx)atch to Henry, **not to call herself your 
highness’s wief ; for that your highness was discharged of that marriage 
made with her, and had contracted new marriage with your dearest wirf 
queen Anne, and forasmuch (as thanked be God) fair issue has already 
spiuiig of this marriage, and more is likely to follow by God’s grace.” 
The last remnant of Katharine’s patience gave way at this tirade ; in 
a climax of choler and qgony she vowed, •* die would never quit the 
title of queen, but retain it till death,” concluding with the asser- 
tion that she toas the king’s wife and not his subject, and there- 
fore not liable to his acts of |)arliament.” A great historian* most 
aptly remarks, " that Henry’s repudiated wife was the only jicreon Avho 
could defy him with impunity : she had lost his love, but never for- 
feited his esteem.” The queen, in the midst of these degradations, 
retained some faithful friends, and had many imprudent partisans. 
Begiuald Pole, Avhom she loved with a mother’s tenderness, had passion- 
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ately espoused her cause long before it had occasioned the division from 
Jiome. The hidies of Henry’s court exerted their eloquence in conversa- 
tion so warmly against the divorce and the exaltation of Anne jBoleyn, 
that the king sent two of the most contumacious to the Tower. One of 
these (and the fact is remarkable) was lady Rochford/ who had been 
Lady of the bed-chamber to Katharine, and was the wife of Anne 
JBoleyn’s brother. Jlut the most troublesome of the queen’s 2 >artisan.s 
was Elizabeth Barton, an epileptic nun, called the *holy maid of Kent/ 
who mixed the subject of the divorce and Katharine’s name with the 
dreams of her delirious somnambulism. Henry’s mortal yengcance 
soon fell on the ixwr woman and sovcml of her followers, who mistook 
her for a projihetess- Two of the Greenwich friars, witnesses of his 
marriage with Katharine, were thus got rid of. This affair, for lack of 
other matter, ^vas made an excuse of accusing Sir Thomas More, who 
had only spoken to the epileptic to remonstrate with her and her fol- 
lowers on their follies. 

A reign of terror now ruled the shuddering realm* Erasmus, who 
was the intimate friend of Henry’s two most illustrious victims, hishoi-). 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More, thus alludes to their fate and the stale 
of Mieir country : — In England, death has either snatched everyone 
(of worth) away, or fear has shrunk them up.” From the time of 
the executions of Fisher and More, Katharine’s health became worse. 
She was willing to live for her daughter, and thinking the air of Rugdeii 
too damp for her constitution, she requested the king to appoint her an 
abiding-place nearer tfic mctroixDlis.* Henry, with his usual bmtality, 
issued his orders to Cromwell that she should be removed to Fother- 
ingay-castle.* This seat had been inherited from his mother, Elizabeth 
of York, and settled on Katharine as part of her dower. Leland 
recoids “that she did great costs in refreshing it.’* It was, not- 
withstanding all the queen’s cost “in refreshing,” a place notorious 
for its bad air, and to it Katharine positively refused to go, “ unless 
bound with i*opes.” She seems to have bitterly regretted drawing the 
attention of the king to her removal, for he sent the duke of Suffolk to 
break up her liousehoUl at Bugden ; and in vfhat spirit he fullilled this 
commission, his letter,^ written to the duko of Norfolk and privy council, 
can witness: — “Because we have written to the king’s highness, wo 
shall only advertise you that wo find hero the most obstinate woman 
that may be ; insomuch that, as wo think, surely there is no other 
remedy than to convey her by force from hence to Somersham.® Con- 
cerning this, wo have nothing in our instructions ; wo pray your good 
lordship tliat with s[x;ed wo may liave knowledge of the king’s express 
Xdeasuro, at the furthest by Sunday night [December 21], or else there 

1 T>r. LinganL ’ Burnet. > Ibfd. * State Papers. 
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;^hall not be time before .the feast [Christmas-day] to remove her. My 
lord, we have had no small travail to induce the servants to take the 
new oath. Notwithstanding, now many of them arc sworn, with 
promise to serve the king’s highness according to Ids pleasure. My 
lord, we found things here far from the king’s expectation, we assure you, 
as more at our return ye shall know. Tomeo was appointed to bo 
clerk comptroller hero in this house, and Wilbraham with my lady 
princess [Elizabeth]; wo understand that your lo^ship hath taken 
Tomeo to serve my lady princess, and discharged Wilbraham, wlicrcby 
this house is disapi^ointed of that necessary officer. — Bugdcii, Fritlay, li) 
of Doc.” 

A bull of excommunication had at last been fulminated against 
Henry, a measure which incited him thus to torment his wife. Previ- 
ously to his second marriage slio had interfered, at his request, to 
obviate some of the inconveniences of bis struggle with the pope. Her 
love had interposed to avert from him a blow, which, according to her 
belief, was the heaviest that could fall on living man, although that 
blow vras aimed to avenge her. understand to-day,”^ writes Pole 
to his friend Priuli, “that if the queen, the aunt of Ca?sar [the emperor 
Charles], had not interfered, the anathema would have alretidy gone 
forth against the king.” The queen’s ser\'ants were very earnest in 
entreaties to be dismissed rather than retained in her service if they 
were forced to abjure tlicir oaths to her as queen ; for they could not 
take the second oath without jKirjury, neithcr.coiild any inducement 
prevail on Katharine to say she should consider them as her dutiful 
servants if they called her the princess-dowager. Both her almoner and 
her receiver implored her to yield in this point, yet she persisted in her 
determination. The rest of the household refused to take the oath 
against her wish, and the commissioners questioned them regarding the 
jxjrsons who had persuaded them so earnestly that Katharine waa 
queen. At last the servants declared that the chaplains, Abell and 
Barker,* two other of the Greenwich witnesses, had strengthened them 
in this belief. “Upon which,” says the commissioners to Henrj", “we 
called and examined these men, and found them stiffly standing in 
their conscience that she was the queen, and the king’s lawful wife, and 
that no man sw'om to serve her as queen might change that oath without 
and they acknowledged they had showed the same to as many 
as asked their counsel, whereupon we have committed them to the 
porter’s ward, -with liberty to speak to no one but their kecixir. With 
some difficulty the household was made up, and the bishop of Llandaff, 
that old Spanish priest, Atequa, who had served Katharine before her 
marriage, was suffered to remain with her. 

* cardinal is eo for hidif^nant remarks that a woman »houlfl thus 
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Sir Edmund liedingfeld bore the nominal office of steward of her 
household^ but was in reality the castellan who held her in custody. He 
wrote to the privy council at this period, giving a minute detail of the 
conversation that passed between him and Katharine on the subject of 
her liouscbold. The papers are half obliterated by fire, yet the following 
particulars, throwing much intelligence on her private life, are legible.^ 
She desired to retain **hcr confessor, her "physician, and her potecary ; 
two men-servants; and as many women as it should please the king's 
grace to apix>int ; and that they should take no oath, but only to the 
king and to her, but to none otiar woman!* A glance at .the oath 
required will show the reasons of this c:itprcssion. Yo shall swear to 
bear faith, troth, and obedience only to the king's grace, and to the 
heirs of his body by his most dear and entirely beloved lawful 'wife, 
queen Anne.”* — As to my physician and potecary” continues queen 
Katharine, “ they bo iny countrymen : the king knoweth them as well 
ns 1 do. They have continued many yearn with me, and have (1 thank 
them) taken great jiains with me; for I am ofttimes sickly, as the 
king s grace doth know right well. And I require their attendance for 
tlie preservation of my |X)or bodie, that I may live as long ns it pleasctli 
God. They are faithful and diligent in my service, and also daily do 
they pray that the king's royal estate long may endure. But if they 
hike any other oath than they have taken to the king and to me (to 
serve mo), I shall never trust them again, for in so doing I should livi; 
continually in fear of my life with them. Wherefore I trust the king, 
of his high liononr and goodness, and for the great love that hath been 
betwixt him and me (which lovo in mo now is as faithful to him as 
ever it was, so take I God to record !), will not use extremity with me, 
my request being so reasonable." 

This gentle and truly feminine supplication api^ears fairly reported by 
Sir Edmund. The Spanish physician and a|K>thccary certainly rems^ned 
in quoen Katharine's liouschold ; but the confessor. Dr. Abel I, ^ was 
separated from it at this juncture. The next despatch, signed K. Sussex, 
gives the information that Al)cll had departed, and implies that he was 
a giviit loss to Katharine, because he could [^peak Simnish, in which 
language she was ever confessed, “ and she will use no other for that 
purjKise.’* Father Forrest, another Greenwich witness, and her former 
confessor, had been thrown into Newgate at an early period of the 
divorce, and the difficulty was now to find a confessor agreeable both to 
llcniy and his divorced wife. The bishop of LlandalF," continues the 
king s agent, will do less harm than any other, to tarry and be her 
ghostly father." The reason was, that the old Spaniard was timid and 
quiet, and had implored Katharine to yield to expediency. ‘*But 

> Privy Oonncll, Henry VIII., edited by Sir Harrla Hloola.^ i>p. 347, 319. 
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ac^ainst all hiimanity and reason,” continues Sussex, **slie still jxTsists 
that she will not remove, sayinjr, that although your grace have the 
]Mnver, yet 7 ie may she, ne will she go, unless drawn with roi'cs.” In 
this dilemma, the king’s directions arc required “ what to d<>, if she 
persisteth in her obstinacy ; and that she will, we surely think, for in 
her wilfulncss she may fall sick and keep her bed, refusing to i)ut on her 
clothes.” ‘ 

The queen objected to Fothcringay, on account of its malaria from 
the banks of the river None, and likewise to go to any residence belong- 
ing to tlfe dower granted her by prince Arthur, lest she should tacitly 
compromise her cause. She told Thomas Vaux, one of her oflicers, 
“ tliat she had no mind to go to Fothcringay, and that she would not go 
thither though all provisions were made for her ; yet from tljc plact' 
where she was she much wished to go.” Vaux was a spy, who com- 
iiiunicated all she said to Cromwell. At last Kimbolton-castle was ap- 
pointed for her, a situation she considered as particularly noxious 
to her hcaltli.* Indeed, the air of Huntingdonshire, Nortlinmp- 
tonshire, or Bedfordshire, however wholesome it might be to those 
accustomed to breathe it as natives, was not likely to be salubrious to a 
jKTson reared under the sunny skies of Granada. She was, however, in- 
c‘xonibly consigned to one or other of the fen counties. 

At the termination of the contest relative to her change of residence^ 
the duke (»f Suffolk behaved with such personal insolence to the repu- 
diated (piccn, that she left his presence abniptly^ she was, nevertheless, 
f'jrcibly taken to Kimbolton-castle in December, 1634. It is thus 
described by ifs ]»resent owner,® wliom wc here thank for the graphic 
delineation: — “ It was an ancient pile, built by the Mandcvilles, and 
• Kjcupied after them by the Ikibuiis, Staffords, and Wingfields, with 
tower and gateway, and double ditch ; a very strong place in a cross- 
country valley, guarding the road from Bedford to Huntingdon ; a house 
l'Uii(?d in wood and open uplands to the cast and west, each knoll of 
which was crowned with either abbey tower or village spire. A green, 
bright country, full of deer and bii-ds, and fen water-fowl, open to the 
!Marcli winds, and asking of its dwellers, who would keei) in health a 
gor)d deal of exercise on horse or foot. The unhappy queen could 
neither walk or ride” — that is, she was not permitted to do either, 
’riius she commenced the dreary new year of 1535, with her comforta- 
greatly diminished. Notwithstanding 5000f. was her nominal income 
as prince Arthur’s widow, it was so ill paid that Sir Edmund Hcding- 
lehl, during the lingering malady that followed her arrival at Kim- 
holton, wrote, more than once, that the household was utterly devoid 

1 State Papers, n. 453 ; tlila cles»pateh i« dated Decembw 31, 1531. 
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of money and in want of everything. An instance occurred, while 
Katharine lived at Kimbolton, which proved that her neighbours of low 
degree were desirous to propitiate her, though fallen from her queenly 
state. A ]xx>r inan> ploughing neiir Granthatn, found a hxige brass jx)!, 
containing a large helmet of pure gold, set with precious stones, which 
he presented to queen Katharine. 

The persecution Henry was carrying on against the unfortunate 
father Forrest, Katharine’s former confessor, caused iiicxj»ressible 
anguish to her at Kimbolton. Ilis satellites now denied that any 
marriage had taken place, excepting the Ix'trothmeiit in Fk^-t-street ; 
and cited his very suspicious ])roteHt in the lone room at Shene-palacc. 
The unfortunal .0 Forrest, and Ahell, were among the Observant Friars 
when tlic marriage between Henry and Katharine was solemnized, June 11, 
1509. Henry dreaded their testimony. “Father Jolm Forrest had been 
cimfessor to the queen, and for this reason was one of the first of her 
friends who were incarcerated. He had been thrown into hard durance, 
and for ^ two years liad the old man remained among felons. Queen 
Katharine, Avho considered herself tlic cause of his miseries, felt herself 
r>liligcd to writ(j to him, sa 3 dug, ‘how much the thought of his suflerings 
grieved her, and moved her to pity, and to send him a letter of com- 
fort, although she dreaded lest it should be intercepted and occasion his 
<lcath.’ Nev(*rthcless, he safely received it when in the prison of Lon- 
don called roHa’^Nuovo (Newgate).”^ lie answered it bx* a letter, of 
which the following is an abstract: — “Your servant Thomas gave me 
your majesty’s letter, which found me in great affliction, yet in constant 
lu>i>e of n?lease by means of death from the captivity of this miserable 
body. Not only did your letter inriniicly comfort me, but it excited in 
me patience and joy. Clinst Jcsii give yon, daughter and lady of miiK», 
alH)ve all mortal delights, which are of brief continuance, the joy of 
seeing liis divine presence for evermore! llcmcmbcr me in your^iost 
fervent oraisons ; pra^' that I may' fight the battle to which 1 am called 
and finally overcome, nor give up for the heavy pains and atrocious tor- 
ments prepared for uu?. Would it become this white beard and tlie^e 
hoary locks to give way in aught that coi\pcrns the glory of Goil? 
Would it become, lady mine, an old man to be appalled with childi&li 
fear who has seen sixty-four years of life, and forty of those has worn 
tlie habit of the glorious St. Francis? Weaned from terrestial thinc:^, 
what is there for me if 1 have hot strength to aspire to those of God? 
But as to you, lady mine and daughter in Christ, sincerely beloved, in 
life and death I will continue to think of you, and pray God in his 
meixj}’ to send you fmin heaven, according to the greatness of your sor- 
rows, solace and oousolntion. Pray to God for j’our devoted servant, tla? 
more fervently when you hetxr of horrid torments prepared for me. I 

I PolUao. 
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send yonr majesty, for consolation in your prayers, my i*osary, for they 
tell me that of my life but throe days remain/* Now the whole 
mystery is cleared up concerning the marriage of Henry and Katharine 
ill the tViai-s’ ct>nvent church at Greenwich ; the ribaldry connc'ctcd with 
the name of Forrest, and the exultation with 'which llenry*s civaturcs 
mention liis horrid fato is plain : he and others of his fraternity 
had witnesst.'d the royal \vcdlo3t at this time denied. Aboil, the queen’s 
other couh'ssor, was detained in as cruel confinement, and both wore put 
\o the most horrible deaths. Father Forrest was burnt alive in a manner 
too tcrrihlo for description ; but, contniry to his own antici pal ions, his 
dreadful doom was not executed till two years after the death of the 
queen. 

Pollino says that the signora Lisabetta Ammonia (Elizabctli Ham- 
mond), the faithful lady of the queen, wrote a letter to father Forrest, 
informing him of the continual team and grief of queen Katharine on 
liis account, ever since his sentence: “That the queen could feel no 
case or comfort till she had sent to him to know whether there was 
an riit she could do to avert his fate?” adding, “ that she w'as licrsclf 
languishing under incurable infirmity, and that the fury and rage of 
the king would infallibly cut short her life. It was but last Monday 
the king had sent some of his council to the queen’s house to makti 
search for persons or things he thought w'ere hidden there ; and Ins 
Mgents, with faces full of rage and angry words, had <3xcecdingly Lurried 
and terrified queen Katharine.” Forrest sent^word, “ that in justifica- 
tion of her cause he was content to suffer all things.” He wrote in a 
similar strain to liis fellow-sufferer Alxdl, and to many domestics of tlio 
quoc?n, who had excited the wrath of the king for their extreme attach- 
ment to her. 

The close of tliis sad year left the queen on her death-bed. As slio 
held no correspondence with the court, the king received the first inti- 
mation of her ganger from Eustachio Capucius,* the resident {5l«uiis]i 
ambassador. Cromwell instantly W’rote to Sir Edmund Kedingfeld, 
rating liim “ because foreigners heard intelligence from the king’s own 
castles sooner than hirmielf.” Sir Edmund excused himself by saying, 
“ that his fidelity in executing the orders of the king rendered him no 
favourite -with the lady-dowagcr, therefore she concealed everything 
from him.”* Meantime, he sent for the queen’s Bjianish physician, and 
(jucstioned him regarding her state of health ; the answer was, “ Sir, 
site doth continue in i>ain, and can take but little rest ; if the sickness 
continueth in force, she cannot remain long.” — “ I am informed,” pro- 
cceils Sir Edmund, “ by her said doctor, that he had moved licr to take 
some more counsel of physic : but her reply was : * I will in no wise 

' He L-s Uie Capucius of Sbakespesre; but his despatches are signed Eustace Chapuys. 

* Stiitc Uapen. 
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have any other physician, but wholly commit myself to the i»leasure of 
God/” 

When Katharine found the welcome hand of death was on her, slic 
sent to the king a pathetic entreaty to indulge her in a last interview 
with her child, ^ imploring him not to withhold Mary from receiving her 
last blessing. This request was disregarded.^ A few days before she 
expired, she caused one of her maids to (:ome to her bedside and write 
a farewell letter to the king, which she dictated in the following 
words : — 

“ My Lord and dear Husband, 

** I commend mo unto you. The hour of my death draweth fast on, 
and, my case being such, the tender love I owe you forceth me, with a 
few words, Jo put you in remembrance of the health and safe-guard of 
your soul, wliicli you ought to prefer before all worldly matters, ami 
before the care and tendering of your own body, for the wdiich you have 
c;ist ino into many miseries and yourself into many cares. For my part 
1 do panlon you all, yea, I do wish and devoutly pray God that He wdll 
also pardon you. 

** For the rest T commend unto you Mary, our daughter, beseeching 
you to be a good father unto her, as 1 heretofore desired. I entreat you 
also, on behalf of my maids, to give them marriage-portions, wdiich is 
not much, they being but three. For all my other servants I solicit a 
year’s pay more than their due, lest they should be unprovided for. 

“ Lastly do I vow, thst mine eyes desire you above all things.” 

It apiKjars, from contemporary authority,® that king Henry received 
(^ueen Katharine’s letter some days before her death, lie shed tears on 
Xierusing it, and sent to Capucius, entreating him to hasten to Kimbol- 

^ Cardinal Pole's AVorks ; sco Lingard, vol. of Fisher and Moiw by a report reaching tlic 
V. p. * ears of Uie tyrant that Katharine was prayed 

* Tim following curious incident must have for as cpK‘eii in his pr^>iice, uiid in hib 
hapiwmxl about tlio stimo period; it shows cathedral, lie tliercfore*‘mimedIately showet! 
that Ueury Vlll. and his acknowlodRed the canon his error, and reproved him for the 
family were prayed for by his church after a same. The truth was," continued the bishop, 
prefbct^ of tMiiegyric, likewise the extreme * he was staggered a seoson, and w ould by no 
Jealousy with which any acknowledgment of means aUow ^at be had spoken a woid of 
the unfortunate Katharine us queen was re- the lady Katharine ; but at losU being assured 
ganied.— State Papers, voU i. p. 437. The by me and others that he had spoken it, he 
bishop of Bath iind Wells thought it ncces- openly, before all the audience, acknowledged 
Biiiy to write te Cromwell, in explanation of Ills error and fault, and seemed very sorry 
an onlbrtunate slip of the tongue made by an for it, saying, * 1 call God to witness that 1 
old canon, when praying for the royal family thought not of the lady Katharine ; I meant 
ill his cathedral. If c says, ** Dr. C^rsley, only queen Anne, for I know no mo queens 
canon, when he came to liOding qf the tecidt, but her.* The man is reported to be a good 
after a very honourable mention made of the man, but he to not much tinder the age of 
king's higlmeis^ said these w*ords : * Tha^ eighty. There was no one there but might 
according to our most botiiiden duty, we well perceive that the word escaped him 
should pray for his grace, and for the lady unawares. Notwithstanding, 1 thought it my 
Katharine the queen, and also by express duty to advertise you thereof, and by my 
name for the lady Elizabeth, princess, their tlilelity to God, and my king, so you have tbo 
diiughter."' Now the htohop of Batli and whole plain truth.” 

WeUs had no inclination to undergo the doom ^ Poliino^ p. 132. 
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ton, to ^rect Katharine kindly from him. It lias been generally sup- 
1X)8^ that the king gave leave to lady Willoughby, the frieud and 
countrywoman * of his dying queen, to visit and comfort her ; but there 
is reason to believe, from the following narrative, that this faithful lady 
made her way to her without Henry’s sanction It was at nightfall^ 
about six o’clock on New-yearjs day, -when lady Willoughby arrived at 
Kimbolton-castlc gate, almost perished with cold and exhausted with 
fatigue from her dreary journey, being' much discomposed, withal, with 
ti fall from her horse. Chamberlayne and Bedingfeld demanded of her 
the licence that authorised her to visit Katharine. She piteously repre- 
soiitcd her sufferings, and begged to come to the fire ; her countenance 
was overcast with grief and dismay. She told them that, /* From the 
tidings she had heard by the way, she never expected to see the princess- 
dowager alive adding, ** she had plenty of letters sufticient to* 
exonerate the king’s ollicers, which she would show them in the morn- 
ing.” By her eloc[uence she prevailed on them to usher her into her 
d^dng friend’s chamber ; but when once she was safely ensconced 
Iheixun, “ we neither saw her again, nor beheld any of her letters,” saya 
Bedingfeld, from whose des|>atch of exculiiation this information is de- 
rived * Thus it is evident that she never left the chamber of death, but 
the stern castellans dared not remove her by violence from the bedsidet 
of the beloved friend for whose sake she had encountered so many 
dangers, 

Kustnehio Capucius, the emperor’s nnibass^or, arrived at Kim- 
boUon, January 2. After dinner he was introduced into the dying 
queen’s chamber, where he staiil a quarter of an hour. Bedingfeld was- 
l»rescnt at the interview, but Avas much disappointed that ho could send 
no information as to what passed, for Katharine conversed with the am- 
bassador only in St)nnisli. He liad hoixjs, towevev, that if Mr. Vaux 
was present, ho could make out what thc^rsaid. At five o’clock the 
same afternoon, •Katharine sent her iihysician for Capucius, but there* 
was little chance of the spy Vaux learning any intelligence, since no* 
man but the ambassador’s attendant vras permitted to enter the royal 
chamber. They staid wi41i the queen half an hour, and paid her similar 
visits next daj^ when none but her trusty women wore ];)crmitted to ho 
present, who either knew no Spanish, or would not betray what passed 
if they did. Lady Willoughby, of course, spoke to her dying friend in 

‘ La«ly WilUwhby had been one of queen named Katharine after the qiwn, who waa 
Knl^nne a maids of honour, who acoom- the fourth wife of Charles Ilrandoii, duke <>f 
]*aiiied her fn^ Spain. Her name was Mary Suffolk, and became a lending character in 
do Salines, or Sulucci ; she was of illustrious the religious contests of the Udic«. Lady 
do^ceIlt, and related, through the bouse of De Willoughby was left a widow in 1527, tho> 
Foix, to most of the royal lainllies of Europe, time when Katharine of Arnigon's troubles- 
I Miring the prosperity of Katharine of Arra^ l)egan.-*l>ugdale : likewise information givvo* 
gon, this lady married lord Willoughby us by the Bev. Hr. Hunter, Augmentation- 
d'Eresby, and bad by him an only chil4 oflSce. ’ iHr\ ][»c*s Memorials. 
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the dear language of their native Castile. Katharine expired in the 
presence of Gapucius and lady Willoughby, Avith the utmost calmness. 
In the words of Dr, Harjxsfield,* ** she changed this woful troublesome 
existence for the serenity of the celestial life, and her terrestrial ingratc 
husband for that heavenly s|X)uso who will never divorce her, and with 
whom she will reign in glory for ever.” 

Sir Edmund Bedingfeld, the castellan *in whose custody she expired, 
announced the demise of the sorrow-stricken queen in these words i- 
“ January the 7th, about ten o’clock, the lady-dow’ager was anehd with 
the holy ointment, master Chambcrlaync and 1 being called to the same, 
and before two in the afternoon she departed to God. 1 bcsccch you 
that the king may be advertised of the same,” Ho added the following 
postscript to his despatch to Cromwell that announced her death : Sir, 
the groom of the chauxldry here can sere her, who shall do that feat ; 
and further, 1 shall send for a ^dumber to close her body in lead, the 
wliich must needs sliortly bo done, for that may not tarry. Sir, I have 
no money, and I beseech your aid with all s^xod. Written at Kim- 
bolton, about three o’clock, afternoon.” 

The will of Katharine of Arragon it Is evident, from various foreign 
idioms, w*as of her own comix>sition. It is as follows : * 

in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
I Eatharhie, &c., supplicate and desire king Henry VIII., my good lord, 
that it may please him of his gnice, and in alms and for the service of 
God, to let me have the^ goods which I do hold, as well in silver and gold 
as in other things, and also the same that is due to mo in money for the 
time i)a8t, to the intent that I may jmy my debts, and recompense my 
servants for the good services they have done for mo. The same I desire 
as iiffv.ctiioudy as I may, for the necessity wherein I am ready to die, 
and to yield my soul unto God. First, I supplicate that my body be 
Imricil in a convent of Ohltervant Friars. Item^ that for my soul may be 
said 500 masses, that some personage go to Our fjady of Walsing- 

ham ill pilgrimage; and in going, by the way to deal [distribute in 
alms] tAventy nobles, Item^ I appoint to maUtris Darel 20Z. for her 
marriage, j/m, 1 ordain the collar of gold, which 1 brought out of 
Spain, he to my daughter, Item^ I ordain to maistris Blanche 100/. 
Jiem^ I ordain to Mrs. Margery and Mr, Whyller, to each of them 40/. 
Item^ 1 ordain to Mrs. Mary, my physician’s wife, and to Mrs. Isabel, 
daughter to Mr, Marguerite, to each of them 40/. sterling. Item^ I or- 
dain to my physician the year’s coming wages. Item^ 1 ordain to Fran- 
cisco PhiUippo* all that I owe him; and beside that 40/. 1 ordain 
to master J^o, my apothecary, his wages for the year coming ; and bc- 

1 Translftted hy Heorao. Kaiharine's > State Papers, i. p. 452. 
letter, previotttly quoted, is fh>m fals Latin * Strype's Alcm., vol. i. pp. 252, 253. 

narrative; It varlea a little from the nsual * lliis faithfrtl aervant, who is called by 

verilon. Woleey Francis Phlllipiw, was a Spaniard. 
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sides tiiat, all that is due to him. I ordaiu that Mr. Wbyller be paid 
his cxjieiises about the making of my gown; and beside that 2(W. 
I give to Philip, to Antony, and to Bastion, to every one of them 201: 
1 ordain to the /Ittle maidens 10/. to every one of them. I ordain my 
goldsmith to be paid his wages for the year coming; and besides that, 
all that is duo to him. I ordain that my lavenderer [laundress] bo ])niil 
that which is due to her, and lier wages for the year coming. I ordain 
to Isabel do Vergas 20/. Item^ to my ghostly father his wages for the 
> car coining. Item. It may please the king, my good lord, to cause 
churcliMirniinients to be made of my gowns which he hMeth^ to servii 
the convent thereas I shall be buried; and the furs of the same I give to 
my daughter.” 

Ralph Sadler, and several other underlings of the privy council, have 
1 heir names prefixed, who were evidently the administrators appointed 
by the king. This will jirove how slight were the debts of the conscien- 
tious liueen, yet she felt anxiety concerning them. On her just mind, 
even the obligations she owed her laundress had their duo weight. It 
Iiirnishes, too, another instance of the pitiful meanness of Henry VIII. 
'Hie sonteuco alluding to the disjxjsal of her gowns ” which he holdcth,” 
will not be lost on female readers, and shows plainly that ho hail 
detained the best part of his udfe’s wardrobe ; it is likewise evident that 
tliC goltl collar hroxight from Spain was the only jewel in her jxissession. 
^Vill it be iM.'licvcd that, notwithstanding Henry shed tears over her last 
letter, he sent his creature, lawyer Rich, to s^e whether he could not 
seize all lu r pro|xjrty without ^laying lier trifling legacies and obliga- 
tions? '^riic letter of Rich, dated from Kimbolton, January 19, is 
extant: it is a notable si3ccimen of legal chicanery. **To seize her 
grace’s goods as your own,” he says, “would bo repugnant to your 
i.jajesty's own laws; and I think, with your grace’s favour, it would 
rather enforce blind ojnnion while she liveeP tlian otherwise namely, 
‘ill at she .was the king’s lawful wife. He then jiuts the king into an 
imclorhand way of possessing himself of poor Katharine’s slender spoils, by 
:i*lvising him “ to administer by means of the bishop of Lincoln for her 
as princ€fi^-don?nger^ ani^ then to confiscate all as insufiicient to defray 
her funeral charges I” Whether the debtors and legatees of the broken- 
lieartcd queen were ever satisfied is a doubtful point ; but, from a con- 
T iniwrAry letter of a privy councillor, it seems that one of her three 
faithful ladies, Mrs. Elizabeth Darell (the daughter of an ancient lino 
still extant in Kent) was paid her legacy. The other ladies, Blanche 
and Isabel de Vergas, were from Spain — a fact Shakespeare has not for- 
gotten. The name of Patience, remembered in bis scene as Katharine’s 
sweet songstress, does not occur ; perhaps she was reckoned among the 
little maidens, who are likewise the l^tees of their unfortunate pa- 
troness. 
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The property Katharine could claim for the liquidation of her debts 
and obligations to her faithful servants^ was, even by Henry’s own arbi- 
trary decisions, considerable, as the arrears of the 5,000^. per annum 
due from her jointure as Arthur's widow. This stipend, had not 
been paid her* A scanty maintenance was (as may be seen by the 
foregoing despatches from Bedingfeld) ajl that Katharine received from 
her faithless’ spouse ; and when the noble portion she had brought 
into England is remembered, such dishonesty appears the more in- 
tolerable. Even a new gown, it w^ll bo observed by the will, was 
obtained upon trust. It ap^jcars likely that Katharine iwsscssed no more 
of her jewels than were on her jierson when she was cxiKjlled from 
AVindsor-castlc by the fiat of her brutal lord. .The iiarticulare of Katha- 
rine's funeral arc chiefly to be gathered from a letter sent by Henry 
Vi II. to Grace lady Bedingfeld, wife to Sir Edmund : — 

“ Henry Hex, 

“ To our right dear and well-hdoved Lady Bedingfeld^ 
Forasmuch as it hath ideascd Almighty God to call to his mercy out 
of this transitory life the right excellent princess, our dearest sister, the 
lady Katharine, relict of our natural brother prince Arthur, of famous 
memory, deceased, and that we intend to have her body interred accord- 
ing to her honour and estate ; at the interment whereof (and for other 
ceremonies to l>e done at her funeral, and in conveyance of her corpse 
fi*om Kimboltou, where it now lieth, to Peterborough, where the same 
is to lie buried) it is reefuisite to have the presence of a good many ladies 
of honour. You shall understand, that we have appointed you to bo 
there one of the princiiial rnourners ; and therefore desire you to be iu 
readiness at Kimbolton on the 25th of this month, and so to attend on 
the said corpse till the same shall be buried. Letting you further tvity 
that for the mourning ap|)arel of your own person wo send you by this 
bearer [a certain number of] yards of black cloth, and black cloth for 
two gentlewomen to wait upon you, and for two geiitlew'oincn and for 
eight yeomen ; all which apparel you must cause in the meantime to be 
made up, as shall ap^iertain. And conceniing ^tlie habiliment of linen 
for your head and face, wo shall before the day limited send the same to 
you accordingly. Given under 0 T|r signet, at our manor of Greenwich, 
January 10. 

r.S. — For saving of time, if this order is shown to Sir William 
Poulett (living at the Friars-Augustine’s, London), comptroller of our 
liouschold, Uio cloth and linen for the head ^ shall be delivered." 

A circular, nearly to the same effect, summoned the principal gentry 
in the neighbourhood of Kimbolton-cnstlc to attend the body of the 
king’s doaiest sister (as he chose to call his repudiated queen) from Kim- 

* Paper belonging to Sir Henry ISedhigfeld, bart., of Oxborough-boll, Norfolk. 
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bolton-castlc to Peterborough-abbey, on the 26th of Januaiy. Thus it 
is plaln^ that the king did not comply with her last request re^rding her 
place of burial. A local tradition declares that her funeral approached 
I’ctcrborough by an ancient way from Kimbolton, called Bygrame’s-lanO} 
a weary length of procession over thirty long muddy miles. The last 
abbot of Peterborough, John Chambers, performed her obsequies. The 
place of burial was in the churdh, between two pillars in the entrance of 
the transept, on the north side of the choir, near the great altar. From 
the Italian contemporary historian we translate this passage : — At Green- 
wich, kii^ Henry observed the day of Katharine’s burial with solemn ob- 
sequies,^ all his servants anfl himself attending them dressed in mourning. 
He commanded his whole court to do the same. Queen Anno Boleyn 
would not obey ; but, in sign of gladness, dressed herself and all the ladies 
of her liouschold in yellow, and, amidst them all, exulted for the death of 
her rival. am grieved,* she said, ‘not that she is dead, but for the 
vaunting of the go^ end she made.’ She had reason to say this, for no- 
thing was talked of but the Christian death-bed of Katharine ; and num- 
berless books and papers were written in her praise, blaming king Henry’s 
actions, and all the world celebrated the obsequies of queen Katharine.”^ 

A short time after queen Katharine’s interment, some friends of hers 
ventured the suggestion to king Henry, “ that it would well become his 
greatness to rear a stately monument to her memory.” He answered, 
that “ He would have to her memory one of the goodliest monuments in 
Christendom.” This was the beautiful abbey-church of Peterborough, 
which he spared, on account of its being her resting-place, from the 
general destruction that soon after overwhelmed all monasteries. Ihus 
the whole of tliat magnificent structure may be considered the monu- 
ment of Katharine of Arragon, although the actual place of her repose 
was never distinguished excepting by a brass plate.® It will be shown, 
in the course of these biographies, that her daughter Mary intended that 
her beloved mother should share her tomb. A hearse covered with a 
black velvet x)all, on which was wrought a large cross of cloth of silver, 
and embossed with silver scutcheons of Spain, stood over her grave for 
several years. At first it^was surrounded with tapers, as may be proved 
by the following curious piece of intelligence sent to Cromwell by John 
dc Ponti, one of his agents, who wrote^to him “ that the day before the 
lady Anne Boleyn was beheaded, the tapers that stood about queen 
Katharine’s sepulchre kindled of thcmselfs ; and after matins were done 
to Deo gratiaSf the said tapers quenched of ihemeelfs ; and that the king 
had sent thirty men to the abl^y where queen Katharine was buried, 

I It must always be remember that obse- * PoUino. p. 12». 

quUMf though the word is often used by * The a^t of her Interment was long 

modem poets as synonymons to funeral rites, pointed out by the oentegenarfan sexton, old 
wo* really a service meant to benefit the soul Scarlett, who burie«l her, and lived long 
of the deceased, often performed by dear enotigh to inter another royal victim, Maiy 
friends at distant places. qnecn of Scota^ in the same cathedral. 
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and ft was true of this light continuing from day to day.”^ Whoever 
performed*this trick was never discovered, neither was the person wJio 
abstracted the rich pall that covered the queen’s hearse and substituted 
a mean one, which likewise vanished in the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, 1643. The old verger at Peterborough-cathedral, when he 
pointed out the small brass plate which briefly certifies the place where 
the mortal remains of Katliarine of Arragon repose, said, in 1847, ^‘that 
his lather, who preceded him in his office, saw the coffin of that unfortu- 
nate queen when it was exhumed, about seventy years ago, during the 
repairs of that part of the church. It was very strongly fastened, and ' 
no one attempted to oiien it, as it was considered a sacrilegious act, at 
that time, to disturb the ashes of the dead for the sake of unveiling the 
secrets of the grave. His father, however, being somewhat of an anti- 
quary, desirous of making what discoveries he could, bored a hole 
with a gimlet, and introduced a long wire into the coffin, with which 
he drew out a fragment of black and silver brocade, whereby he ascer- 
* tained the material of her funeral robes. The black and silver stuff was 
damx), and mouldered away when exposed to the air, but affordetl, by its 
aroma, satisfactory evidence that the royal remains had undergone the 
process of embalming.” The chamber, hung with tapestiy, in whicli 
Katharine of Arragon expired, is to this day shown atKimboiton-castlc : 
the tapestry covers a little door leading to a closet still called by her 
name. One of her travelling iK>rimanteaus has remained at Kimbolton 
over since her sad removal from Bugden. It is covered with scarlet 
velvet, and the queen’s ihitials, K R, with the n^l crown, are conspicuous 
on the lid ; thero are two drawers beneath the trunk. Its preservation 
may bo attributed to its having been used os the* depository of the robes 
of the earls and dukes of Manchester.'* And the present ducal lord of 
the castle^ claims the ghost of the sorrowing queen as his inmate, which, 
with true poetic feeling, he wishes not to expel. Here are his words : — 
“ Her arrival at Kinibolton-castle, her secluded habits while living there, 
the departure of her funeral cortege for Peterborough, have not yet faded 
from the peasant mind. The spirit of that tender and solemn scene in 
‘ Henry VI £1.’ may he said to lie upon their l^earts in the wintry even- 
ings, when they whisper to each other how the unhappy lady glides in 
the dusk of twilight through the^ rooms of Kimbolton, pauses on tho 
stairs, or kneels in tho chaplet, a beautiful and mournful figure in flowing 
white, and wearing a regal crown. No light of science, no hiss of sar- 
casm will disturb in their simple minds that faith ; they have always 
heard of it, some of them have seen it.” A monument was raised to the 
memory of Katharine so lately as the end of the last century. I have 

1 Gunton’s Htet. «r F^terborougli. 

s Kimbolton-csstle has b«oii the priodpal rcaUence of the earls and dukes of ^lanchester 
bluee the time of James 1. 

3 Kimbolton Papers. PabUshed by the duke of Manchester, 1864. 
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lately been at lord Ossory*s, at 'Aniptliill,** wrote Ilomco AV^al2>oIo * to . 
the antiquary Cole, “ You know Katharine of Arragon lived^me time 
there : nothing remains of the castle, nor any marks of residence but a 
small bit of her garden. I proposed to lord Ossory to erect a cross to 
her memory, and he will.” The cross was raised by lord Ossory : it cost 
him 100^. The following lines were engraved on it from tho pen of 
Horace Walpole : — 

** In days of old, here AmpthiU's towers were seen. 

The moumAil reftigo of an Sx^ured queen; 

Here flowed her pure but unavailing teara^ 

Here blinded seal sustained her sinking years ; 

Yet freedom hence her radiant banners waved. 

And Love avenged a realm by priests enslaved ; 

From Kattiarine's wrongs a nation's bliss was ^read, 

And Luther's light fiom Heniy's lawless bed.** 

The grand abilities of Katharine of Arragon, her unstained integrity 
of word and action, united with intrepid firmness, commanded even from 
her enemies that deep respect, which her sweetness, benevolence, and 
other saintly virtues would uot have obtained, unsupported by these high 
queenly qualities. Sustained by her own innate grandeur of soul, her 
X>iety, and lofty rectitude, she passed through all her bitter trials with* 
out calumny succeeding in fixing a spot on her name. Among many 
eulogists, one mighty genius, who was nearly her contemporary, has 
done her the noblest justice. In fact, Shakespeare alone has properly a]> 
lireciatcd and vividly portrayed the great talents, as well as the moral 
worth, of the right royal Katharine of Arcagon. • 

< He won then lord Orford ; tbc letter ii dated June 22, 1772^— GoM USS. Brit. Muaeum. 
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ANNE BOLEYN, 

8EOOND QUEEN OF HENEY VIIL 


CHAPTER L 

Tuebb is no name in the annals of female royalty over which the 
enchantments of poetry and romance have cast such bewildering si^clls 
as that of Anno Boleyn. Her wit, hcr'*bcauty, and the striking 
vicissitudes of her fate, combined with the peculiar mobility of her 
character, have invested her with an interest not commonly excited by 
a woman, in whom vanity and ambition were the leading, firaits. Tacitus 
said of the empress Poppea, ** that with her, love was not^ affair of the 
heart, but a matter of diplomacy and this observation appears no less 
applicable to Anne Boleyn, affording, withal, a convincing reason that 
she never incurred the crimes for which she was brought to the block. 
Unfortunately for the cause of truth, the eventful tragedy of her life has 
l)eon so differently recorded by the chroniclers of the two great con- 
tending parties in whosef religious and political struggle she was involved 
that it is sometimes difficult to maintain the balance faithfully between 
the contradictory statements of champion and accuser. Prejudice, on 
the one hand, has converted her faults into virtues ; and, on the other, 
transformed even her charms into deformity, and described her as a 
monster, both in mind and person. It would bo well for the memory 
of the lovely Boleyn, if all the other detnictions of her foes could be 
disproved by evidence as incontrovertible as that which Hans Holbein’s 
faithful ])6ncil lias left in vindication of her beauty. Her character has, 
for the last three centuries, occupied a doubtful, and therefore a debate- 
able point in histoiy ; and philosophic readers will do well, in }x;nising 
licr memorials, to confine their attention to those characteristics in which 
both her panegyrists and accusers agree, witliout allowing their opinions 
to be biassed by the unsupported i^cr lions of cither. 

The family of Boleyn, Bullcn, or, as it was anciently spelt, Bouleii, 
was of French origin, and appears to have lieen first settled in Norfolk. 
Thomas Boleyn of Salle, in Norfolk, the i>atriarch of Anno Boleyn’s line, 
was a younger brother of the cstatesman of the family; he married 
Anna, the daughter of Sir John Bracton, and bound their eldest son, 
UeolTrcy Boleyn, ’prentice to a mercer. He was probably a tlriviug 
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London trader himBelf, for he died in that city, 1411, and was buried in 
the church of St. Laurence Pountney. Geoffrey became very mrosperoue, 
and may certainly be r^rded as one of the most distinguished citizens 
of London. He married Anna, daughter of the lord of Hoo and Hastings. 
He was master of the Mercers’ company in 1424, and was sheriff of 
London during the stormy and. difficult times of the wars of the roses, 
and not unfrequcntly exchanged the mercer’s yard for the sword, to 
preserve the city from the outrages of the two factions. He was lord 
idayor in the year 1457, and by his wisdom, courage, and unremitting 
cxertionsi^ maintained tranquillity in his jurisdiction during the memor- 
able congress between the hostile partisans of York and Lancaster for tho 
accommodation of their differences. Ho died in 1471, and left tho 
magnificent sum of 10002. to poor householders of London.^ He, 
established his family on tlic suro foundation of landed property, pur- 
chasing Blickling-hall and manor, in Norfolk, from Sir John Falstolf, 
and the manor and castle of Hever, from the Cobhams of Kent. After 
the death of this good and great citizen, his son, Sir William Boleyn, 
eschewed the city and became a courtier ; he was made knight of the 
Bath at Richard III.’s coronation. Thomas, tho father of Anne Boleyn, 
distinguished himself in £he reign of Henry YU. as a brave leader 
against the Cornish insurgents. He was the son of Sir William Boleyn, 
of Blickling, Norfolk, by Margamt, daughter and co-hoir of Thomas 
Butler, last earl of Ormond, which ancient title was Revived in the 
X>crson of Sir f homas Boleyn, who was, by maternal descent, the repre- 
sontativc of one of the most illustrious of the Norman noblesse. Sir 
Thomas Boleyn obtained for his wife lady Elizabeth Howard, the 
daughter of the renowned earl of Surrey, afterwards duke of Norfolk, 
by his first wife, Margaret Tylney. Sir Thomas Boleyn was brought 
into close connection with royalty, through the marriage of his wife’s 
brother, lord Thomas Howard, with the lady Anno Plantagenet, sister 
to Henry VII.’s queen. He was appointed knight of the b^y, at 
tho commencement of Henry VIII.’s Teign, and advanced to many, 
other prefciuKints. Lady Boleyn was one of the reigning beauties of 
the court of Katharine of ^rragon, and took a leading part in all tho 
masques and royal pageantry which marked the smiling commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VIII. It was not till long after the grave 
had closeii over lady Boleyn, that the malignant spirit of party attempted 
to fling an absurd scandal on her memory, by pretending that Anne 
Boleyn was the offspring of her amours with the king during the absence 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn on an embassy to France.^ But, independently 
of tho fact that Sir Thomas Boleyn was not ambassador to France till 
many years after the birth of all bis children, Heniy VIII. was a 
boy undet the care of his tutors at the period of Anne’s birth, even 

1 Stowe*8 Annals. s Brookes* Snooesbion. 
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if that evant took place iu the year 1607, the date given by Camden. 
,Loxd Hejj^rt, htmev&c^ aays expressly, that Anne Bdleyn was twenty 
yeam old when die letorned from France in 1521, so that she must have 
been bom abonti 16(5l. She was the eldest <k^hter of Sir Thomas 
Bolayn and the lady Elisabeth. 

Hever-casde in Kent, Itochford-hall ip Essex, and Blickling-hall in 
Norfolk, have each been rmied by historians and topographers as the 
birth-plaoe of Anne Bolcyn. The evidences are stron^y in favour of 
Blickling-hall : the local tradition that Anne Boleyn was bom there ns 
so general, that it pervades all classes in that neighbourhood, eVen to the 
l}easantry. 1'his is conQnncd by Blomfield, the accurate historian of that 
county ; ^ Sir fleniy Spelman, also, in his Icena, says : — To Blickling was 
^decreed the honour of Anne Boleyn*8 birth/* As Sir Henry Spelman 
was a Norfolk man, and the contemix)rary of queen Elizabeth, we think 
his testimony, borne out as it is by the opinion of the late noble owner of 
the domain,* is conclusive. No iairer spot than Blickling is to be seen 
in the county of Norfolk. Those magnificent arcaded avenues of stately 
oaks and giant cliestnut-trecs, whoso majestic vistas stretch across the 
velvet veidurc of tlie widely extended park, reminding us as . we walk 
beneath their solemn shades, of green cathedral aisles, were in tlieir meri- 
dian glory tiiree hundred and sixty-threo years ago, when Aime Boleyn 
first saw the light in the adjacent mansion. The room where she was 
bora was shown, till that portion of the venerable abode of the Boleyns 
was demolislaxl to make way for modern improvements. • Some relics of 
the ancient edifice have been evidently united to the new building, and the 
servants were formerly in fear of a domestic spectre, whom they called ‘ old 
Bulleii.' One iwra, called * old Bullen's study,’ ivas shut up, on account 
of the sui)crnatural terrors of the housoholcL There are statues of Anne 
Boleyn and queen Elizabeth on the staircase, of wainscote, painted white. 

Tluj lu*8t years of Anne Boleyn’s life were spent at Blickling, with hi*r 
sister Mary and her brother Geoigo, afterwards the unfortunate viscount 
^ BocJiford. Thomas Wyatt, the celebrated poet, was in all probability 
her playfellow, for liis father Sir Henry Wyatt was her father’s coadjutor 
ill the government of N^rwich-castle, and when the Boleyns removed to 
Heycr-custle, in Kent, the Wyatts were still their neighbours, residing at 
Aliiugton in the same county. The first misfortune that befel Anne was 

loss of her motlier, lady Boleyn, who died in the year 1512, of puerperal 
fever.* She was interred in tlie splendid chapel and mausoleum of her 
own illustrious kindred, the Howards, at Lambeth. Sir Thomas Boleyn 
married again ; at what period of his life we have no record, but it 
is certain that Anne’s step^motlier was a Norfolk woman of humble 

1 Btomfleld*! Norfolk, rol. III., 2ijd edition. 

• Tho will of Bn^n^liui^lra'. Mteis: ''Anne Boleyn bom beiaT 

3 How aid Memuiiab. by Mr. Howard of Corby. 
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origin, and it has been observed that queen Elizabeth v?as connected, in 
consequence of this second marriage of her grandfather, -with nnmeroas 
families in Norfolk, of a mean station in that connty.* If there was any 
truth in the scandalous tales touching the intimacy between Henry VIII. 
and the lady Boleyn, the second wife of Sir Thomas, not the mother of 
Anne, must have been the peison indicated. 

After the death of lady Boleyn, Anne resided at Hcver-castlc, under 
the superintendence of a French governess called Simonette, and other 
^instructors, by whom she was very carefully educated, and acquired 
an early proficiency in music, needlework, and other accomplishments. 
While her father was at court, or elsewhere, Anne constantly corre- 
si)Onded with him. Her letters were fairly written by her o^vn hand, 
lx)th ill her own language and in French. These acquirements, whj||i 
were rare indeed among ladies in the early part of Henry VIII.*s rcigni 
rendered Anne a desirable suivante to the princess Mary Tudor, king 
Henry’s youngest sister, when she was affianced to Louis XII. of France, 
ill September, 1514. This also makes it certain that Anne was at least 
<louble the age stated by her biographers, for it is neither likely thaf a child 
of seven years old would have acquired the knowledge which Anne jxis-* 
sesscil at that time, or that an appointment would have been sought, much 
less obtain wl, for her in the suite of the departing princess. Certainly, 
both nurse and governess would have been required for a maid of honour 
of that tender age. The letter written by Anno to her father in French, 
oil the joyful news that she was to come to courf to receive the honour of 
presentation to queen Katharine, expresses the feelings of a lady of seven- 
teen on the contemplation of such an event, not those of a little child : — 
“Sin, 

** I find hy your letter, that yon wish me to appear at oonrt In a manner becoming a 
respectable female ; and llkewlae tliat tha qneen will oondasoend to enter into conversation 
with me. At this £ rejoice, as 1 do think that conversing with so sensible and elegant a 
princess will make me even more desirous of continuing to speak and to write good French ; 
the more as it Is by yonr earnest advice, which (I acquaint you by this present writing) I 
sbull follow to the best of my ability. 1 entreat you to ezeuse me if this letter is b^ly 
written. I can assure you the spelling proceeds entirely ftom my own head, while the other 
letters were the work of my hands alone ; and S^nmonet tells me she has left the letter to be 
composed hy myself, that nobod^elee may know what I anirwriting to yon. 1 therefore pray 
you not to suffer your superior knowledge to conquer the Indination which (you say) you 
have to advance me. ' As to myseU; rest assnred that 1 shall not nngratefUlly look upon tills 
fatherly office as one that might be dispensed with ; nor will it tend to dlminidi the affection 
you are in quest of, resolved as I am to lead as holy a life as you may please to desire of 
me ; indeed my love for yon is founded on so finn a basis, that it can never be impaired. 

1 put an end to this my luenInaUoD, after having ^eiy humbly craved your goodwill and 
affection. Written at Hover, by 

'*Toiir very hnml^ and obedient drai^ter, 

**A2l]rA M Bouziav.’** 


t Thoms' Traditions ; Camden Society. is flrom the invaluable collection of ipyal 
3 The above translation of the original letters edited by Sir Homy Kills; second 
French letter, preserved among archbishop aeries, voL ii. 

Parker's MSS., Coll. Curp. Cbristi, Contabr., 
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Anne Boleyn ia named in the list of the English retinue of Mary queen 
of France^ as her fourth maidof honour. Her coadjutors in this office 
were the grand-daughters of Elisabeth Woodville, the ladies Anne Gray 
and Elizabeth Gray, sisters to the marquis of Dorset^ and cousins to king 
Henry. The other was the youngest daughter of lord Dacre. Four 
was the smallest number of maids of ^onotur that could have been 
appointed for a queen of France, and assuredly a child of seven yeai*s 
old would scarcely have been included among them, especially at a time 
when the etiquettes of royalty were so much more rigidly ob^rved than 
at present There can be no doubt that mademoiselle de Boleyn, as she 
is called in that catalogue, was of full age to take a part in all the 
pageantry and processions connected with the royal bridal, and to per- 

« rm the duties pertaining to her office, which could not have been the 
se had she been under fourteen years of age. 

The fair young Boleyn, as one of the maids of honour to the princess 
Mary, had, of course, a place assigned to her near the person of the royal 
bride at the grand ceremonial of the espousal of that princess to Louis 
XIL of France, which was solemnized August 13, 1514, in the churdi 
of the Qrey Friars, Greenwich. In September, Anne attended her new 
mistress to Dover, who was accompanied by the king and queen, and all 
the court. At Dover they tarried a whole month on account of the 
tempestuous winds, which did great damage on that coast, causing the 
wrecks of several gallant ships, with awful loss of lives. It was not 
till Iho 2nd of Octobes that the weather was sufficiently calm to admit 
of tlio passage of the royal bride.^ Long before the dawn of that day. 
Anno and the rest of the noble attendants, who were all lodged in 
Dover*castIc, were roused up to embark with their royal mistress. King 
Henry conducted his best-loved sister to the sea-side, kissed her, and 
committed her to the care of God, the fortune of the sea, and the 
govcniancG of the French king, her husband.* She aud licr retinue 
went on hoard at four o'clock in the morning. Anne Boleyn, though 
bidding adieu to her native land, was encouraged by the presence of her 
father Sir Thomas Boleyn, her grandfather the duke of Norfolk, and 
her tiiiclc the carl of Surrey, who were associated in the honour of 
delivering the princess to the king of France. Great perils were 
encountered on the voyage, for a tempestuous hurricane presently arose 
and scattered the fleet. The ship in which Anne sailed with her royal 
mistress was separated from the convoy, and in imminent danger for 
some honrs ; and when at last she made the harbour of Boulogne, 
the master drove her aground in the mouth of the haven. Fortunately 
the boats were in readiness, and the terrified ladies were safely con- 
veyed to the shore. Wet and exhausted as the fair voyagers were, 
thby were compelled to rally their spirits the instant they in 

^ Hall. « IbU. 
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order to receive, with the best grace their forlorn condition would permit, 
the compliments of a distinguished company of French princes, prelates, 
nobles, knights, and gentlemen, who were waiting on the strand to oflfer 
their homage to their beautiful. young queen. 

The fair travellers were conducted with solemn pomp to the town of 
Boulogne, where they obtained needful rest and refreshment, with the 
liberty of changing their wet garments. Anne proceeded with her 
royal mistress and the rest of the tnun, by easy journeys, till within 
four miles of Abbeville, when the bride and all her ladies, clad in 
glitteriilg robes, mount^ white palfreys, forming an equestrian pro- 
cession of seven-and-thirty. Queen Mary’s palfrey was trapped with 
cloth of gold : her ladies were dressed in crimson velvety a costume 
peculiarly becoming to the sparkling black eyes and warm brunette 
complexion of the youthful maid of honour. A series of splendA 
ixigeants graced the public entrance of queen Mary and her ladies into 
Abbeville. On the following Monday, being St. Denis’s-day, Anne 
Boleyn was an assistant at the nuptials of her royal mistress with the 
king of France, which were srdemnized with great i)omp in the church 
of Abbeville. After the mass was done, there was a sumptuous ban- 
quet, at which the queen’s English ladies were feasted, and received 
especial marks of respect. But the next day, October 10, the scene 
changed, and, to the consternation and sorrow of the young queen, and 
the lively indignation of her followers, all her attendants, male and 
female, were dismissed by the king her husband^ and ordered to return 
home. Anne Boleyn and two other ladies were the only exceptions to 
this sweeping sentence.^ She therefore witnessed all the pageants that 
were given in honour of the royal nuptials, and took a x>art in the fgtes. 
Her skill in the French langui^e was doubtless the reason of her 
detention, and in this she must have been very serviceable to her royal 
mistress, who, but for her company, would have been left a forlorn 
stranger in her own court. It has b^n stated by a French biographer, 
from the authority of records of contemporary date, that when Sir 
Thomas Boleyn returned to England, ho placed his daughter, wliuso 
education he did not consider complete, in a seminary, prol^bly a con- 
vent, in the village of Brie, a few miles from Paris, under the especial 
earc of his friend and kinsman Du Moulin, loVd of Brie and Fontenayc." 

Whether Anne remained with her royal mistress till the death of 
Louis XI 1., or the previous jealousy of the French court against Mary’s 
English attendants extended to her young maid of honour and caused 
her removal to Brje, cannot be ascertained. It is, however, cerlain tliat 

1 Llngard. IV^nger. Thompoon. Herbert. ofOuMonlin, proven, by on nncli*ntdocnment 

* The abbd iJbonf, who mentioiui this which he quotes, that Gualli«r de J3«iteyn, 
dreumstanoe, considere that tlie French pro- the ancestor of Anne, was a vsikkiI kinsmaa 
|Knltor of the Bolcyns formerly emanated to the lord of Brie in 1344. 
from this very village, as Broefcart, in bis life 
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bLo did not return to England with queen Mary, but entered the 
service of tlie consort of Francis I., queen Claude, the daughter of the 
deceased king Loiiis XII. This princess; who was a truly amiable and 
excellent woman, endeavoured to revive all the moral restraints and 
^correct demeanour of the court of her mother, Anne of Bretagne. 
Queen Claude was always surrounded by a number of young ladies, 
who walked in procession with her to mass, and formed part of her state 
whenever she appeared in public. In private she directed their labours 
at the loom or embroidery-frame, and endeavoured, by every means in< 
her power, to give a virtuous and devotional bias to their thoughts and 
conversation. Tiie society of gentlemen was prohibited to these 
maidens.' How the rules and regulations prescribed by this sober- 
minded queen suited the lively genius of her volatile English maid 
liAnour, wo leave our readers to judge after they have ixjruscd the 
lowing description, of tlie jxsrsonal chainctcristics of tlie fair Boleyh - 
** She A great talent for x^^etiy, and when she simg, like a 

second Orjiheus, she would have made bears and wolves attentive. 
She likewise danced the English dances, leaping and jumxnng with 
inlinito grace and agility. Moreover, she invented many new figures 
and steps, which are yet known by her name, or by those of the gallant 
XJariners with whom she danoed tliem. She was well skilled in all 
gomes fashionable at courts. Besides singing like a sy^eu, aocom- 
X>anyiug herself on the lute, she harped better than king David, and 
handled cleverly both J{uie and re&ec. She dressed with marvellous 
taste, and devised new modes, whidi were followed by the fairest ladies 
of the French court; but none wore them with her gracefulness, in 
Avliich she rivalled Venus.” Our modem taste could dispense witli lM;r 
skill on the flute and fiddle, and also with her agile leaps and jumps in 
the dana\ but every ago varies in its appreciation of accomplishments. 
Like musical talent, poetical genius is ohen manifested in ])ersuns of the 
same descent. Anne Boloyn was cousin-german to the first English 
|>oet of her iLiy, the celebrated carl of Surrey, and her brother, George 
Boloyn, was a lyrist of no little fame in the gallant court of Henry Vlll. 

The French chroniclers have jwservod a description of the costume 
Anno Boleyn wore at the court of ITrancis L She had a hourrclct or 
oax^ of blue velvet, trimmed ^yith points ; at the end of each hung a 
little bell of gold. She wore a vest of blue velvet starred with silver, 
and a surcoai of watered silk lined witli miniver, with large hanging 
sleeves, wliich hid hei* hands from the curiosity of the courtiers ; her 
little feet were covered with blue velvet brodequins, the insteps were 
eadi adorned with a diamond star. On her head she wore a golden- 
coloured aureole of some kind of plaited gauze, and her hair fell in 
ringlets, lliis is not the attire in which her portraits arc familiar to 

1 Brantome. 
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the English, but it was the dress of her youth. If wc may believe 
Sanders, Blackwood, and, indeed, many of the French historians, Anno 
Boleyn did not pass tfiroi^h the ordeal of the gay court of Francis I. 
'without scandal. Francis himself has been particularly named in con- 
nection with these reports, but as nothing like proof has been stated in 
confirmation of such aspersions, she was probably innocent of any- 
tliing beyond levity of manner. Even in the present ago it may l)o 
observed, that ladies who aim at becoming leaders of the heau mondh^ 
not unf(cquently acquire that species of undesirable notoriety which 
causes them to be regarded as hlasS, It is possible that Anne Boleyn 
might be so considered by the more sedate ladies in the service of 
queen Claude. 

Anne Boleyn is not mentioned as one of the company at the ** field of 
the cloth of gold,” yet it is almost certain that she was present in the 
train of her royal mistress, queen ClamiC. Her father, her step-mother, 
her uncle Sir Edward Boleyn and his wife, and all her noble kindred of 
the Howard lino were there, so that we may reasonably conclude that 
she graced that splendid rtanion of all that was gay, gallant and beau- 
tiful in the assembled courts of France and England. 

At what period Anne Boleyn exchanged the service of the good queen 
Claude for the more lively household of that royal belle esprit^ Margaret 
duchess of ften^on, and afterwards queen of Navarre, the sister of 
Francis I., is not exactly known. Her return to England, accdhling to 
the most authentic accounts, took place in the year 1522. Borne histo- 
rians of modem date have supposed that she remained in France till 
1527, but this is decidedly an error, as we shall very soon prove freni 
incontrovertible evidence.* Lord Herbert, who gives the first date, 
assures us tliat he has examined veiy carefully many manuscripts and 
records, both French and English, on this subject, and, as ho takes a 
very favourable view of Anne Boleyn’s character, there Is no reason 
why he should have misrepresented a point of some consequence in her 
life. We give the noble historian’s sketch of Anne at this period, 
transcribed, as he tells us, from the then unpublished manuscripts of 
George Cavendish, gcnth%fian-usher to Cardinal Wolsey : — “ This gen- 
tlewoman, being descended on the father’s side from one of the heirs of 
the carl of Oraiond, and on the mother’s from the bouse of Norfolk, was 
from her childhood of that singular beauty and towardness, that her 
parents to<jk all possible care for her good education. Therefore, b(-*sidc» 
all the usual branches of virtuous instruction, they gave her teachers in 
])laying on musical instruments, singing and dancing, insomuch that, 
\vhen she composed her hands to play and her voice to sing, it was 
joined with that sweetness of counteuaiicc that throe Ijarmonics con- 
curred ; likewise when she danced, her rare proportions varied them- 
I From Du TUlet, Fiddes, llOTbcrt, State I*tipers, IJngard. Duplex, Tindarn on Bopln. 
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selves into all the graces that belong either to rest or motion. Briefly, 
it seems that the most attractive perfections were evident in her. Yet 
did not our king love her at first sights nor before* she had lived some 
time in France, whither, in the train of the queen of France, and in 
company of a sister of the marquis of Dorset, she went a.d. 1514. 
After the death of Louis XII. she did notpretum with the dowager, but 
received into a place of much honour with the other queen, and then 
vnth the duchess of Alen^on, with whom she remained till some difference^ 
grew betwixt our king and Francis ; therefore, as saith Du Tillet, g.nd onr 
records, * about the time when our students at Paris were remanded, she 
likewise left Paris, her parents not thinking fit for her to stay any longer.’ ” * 
In confirmation of this statement, Fiddes also informs us that Francis I. 
complained to the English ambai^ador, that the English scholars and 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn had returned home.” * The real 
cause for Anne’s return to England in that year, was the dispute be- 
tween Sir Thomas Boleyn and the male heirs of the Butlers for the in- 
heritance of the last earl of Wiltshire, Anne’s great-grandfather, which 
hod proceeded to sucli a height, that the earl of Surrey suggested to the 
king that the best way of composing their differences W'ould be by a 
matrimonial alliance between a daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn and the 
heir of his opponent, Sir Piers Butler.® Henry agreed, md 'directed 
Wolsey to bring about the marriage. Mary Boleyn had nlen married 
to Williaha Carey nine months hefoTO Wolsey received this intereqj^i0-^ 
commission in Novemtxjr, 1521 ; therefore Anno was rccalle£'|fbm 
Franco for the purpose of being made the lx)nd of peace between her 
father and their rival kinsman, Piers the Bcd.^ 

With so many graces of i^erson and manners as were possessed by Anne 
Boleyn, it is remarkable ^that she had not previously disix)sed of both 
hand and heart to some noble cavalier in the gay and gallant court of 
Franco ; but she apiwars to have been free from every sort of engage- 
ment when she returned to England. She was then, lord Herbert tells 
us, about twenty years of age, but accoiding to the French historians, 
Bastal, a contemporary, and Lcti (who all affirm that she was fifteen 
when she entered the service of Mary Tudor queen of France), she 
must have been two years older. The first time Henry saw her after 
her return to England was in her father’s garden at Hever, where ho 
encountered her by accident, and, admiring her beauty and graceful 
demeanour, he entered into conversation with her, and was so much 
charmed with her sprightly wit, that on his return to Westminster he told 
Wolsey, ** that he had been discourring with a young lady who had the 
wit of an angel and was worthy of a crown,” — It is sufficient if your 

> Lord Herbert's HoDiy VIII, ; In UTilte * State Papers* published by GoTemment, 
Kennot, vol. il. fol. 122. IL 5?. 

• l^'iddcs* Wolacy, 308. ^ Lingard*s England, vol. vl. p. Ita. 
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majesty finds her "Worthy of your love,” was the shrewd rejoinder. 
Henry said ** that he feared she would never condescend in that way.” 
— “ Great princes,” observed Wolsey, if they choose to play the lover, 
have that in their power which would mollify a heart of steel.” Leti 
avers " that Wolsey, having a desire to get all the powers of state into 
his own hands, would have hgen ^ad to see the king engrossed in the 
intoxication of a love affair, and that he was the first person who 
suggested Anne Boleyn’s appointment as maid of honour to the queen?’ 
^ ** There was at this time presented to the eye of the court,” says the 
poet WVatt, the rare and admirable beauty of the fresh and young 
lady Anne Boleyn, to be attending ’opon the queen. In this noble tmp 
the graces of nature, adorned by gracious education, seemed even at the 
first to have promised bliss unto her in after times. She was taken at 
that time to have a beauty, not so whUdy^ dear, and fresh, but above 
all we may esteem, which appeared much more excellent by her favour, 
passing sweet and cheerful, and was enhanced by her noble presence of 
shape and fashion, representing both mildness and majesty more than 
can be expressed.” Wyatt is rapturous in his commendations of heg 
musical skill and the exquisite sweetness of her voice, both in singing 
and in speaking. In the true spirit of a lover, the courtly poet, when 
ho mentions the malformation of the little finger of her left hand, on 
which there iivas a double nail, with something like an indication of a 
sixth finger, says, ** but that which in others might be regarded as a 
defect, was to her an occasion of additional grace by the skilful manner 
ill which she conceaipd it from observation.” On this account Anno 
always wore the hanging sleeves, mentioned as her peculiar fashion 
when in France. This mode, which was introduced by her into the 
court of Katharine of Arragon, was eagerly copied by the other ladies. 
Her taste and skill in dress are mentioned^even by Sanders, wlio 
tells us, ** she was unrivalled in the gracefulness of her attire, and 
the fertility of her invention in devising new lattems, which were 
imitated by all the court belles, by whom she was regarded as the 
glass of fashion.” The same author gives us the following description 
of her person from a cofitemporary,' not quite so enthusiastic in liis 
ideas of her personal charms as her admirer, the poetical Wyatt ; ** Anno 
Boleyn was in stature rather tall and slender, with an oval face, black 
hair, and a complexion inclining to sallow : one of her U]>per teeth pro* 
jected a little. She appeared at times to suffer from asthma. On her 
left hand a sixth finger might be perceived ; on her throat there was a 
protuberance,” described by others as a disagreeably large mole, resembling 
a strawberry ; this she carefully covered with an ornamental collar-hand, 
a fashion which was blindly imitated by the rest of the maids of honour, 
though they had never before thought of wearing anything of the kind. 

> Cardinal Pole. 
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Her face and figure were in other respecte symmetrical/’ observes 
Handers ; ** beauty and sprightliness sat bn her lips ; in readiness of repar- 
tee, skill in the dance, and in playing on the lute, she was unsurpassed.” 

Having thus placed before our readers the testimony of friend and foe, , 
as to the charms and accomplishments of the fair Boleyn, we will pro- 
ceed to d^SIcribe the allowance and rules that were observed with regard 
to the taUe of - the ladies in the household of queen Katharine, to which 
Anne was now attached. Each maid of honour was allowed a woman- 
servant and a spaniel as her attendants; the boudie of court afibrdeil ^ 
ample sustoiance, not only to the lady l^rs^, but her retaiuerc, both 
bip^ and quadruped, were their appetites ever so voracious. A chine 
of 'beef, a monchet, and a diet loaf, offered a plentiful breakfast for the 
three ; to these viands was added a gallon of ale, which could only be 
discussed by two of the party. The brewer was enjoined to put neither 
hops nor brimstone into their ale, the first being deemed as horrible an 
adulteration as the last. The maids of honour, like oflScers in the army 
and navy at the present day, dined atsmess, a circumstance which shows 
Imw very ancient that familiar term is. ** Seven messes of ladies dined 
fit the same table in the great chamber. Manchets, hedL^ mutton, ale 
and wine were served to them in abundance, to which were added hens, 
pigeons, and rabbits. On fast-days their mess was supplied with salt 
salmon, salted eels, whitings, gurnet, plaice, and floimdcrs. Buch of the 
ladies as were peers’ daughters, had stabling allowed them.” ' 

There was a striking i;psemblanGe between Anne Boleyn and her sist(^ ' 
Mary, the previous object of Henry’s attention ; Jput Mary w-as the 
fairest, the most delicately featurcnl, and feminine or the two. In Amic, 
the more j^oworful charms of genius, -wit and fascination rcndcrecl 
her the leading star of the English court, and triumphed over every 
defect which prevented %er from being considered a ixirfect beauty ; 
and yet it was her likeness to her sister which, perhaps, in the firet 
instance constituted her chief attraction with the king, wlio soon became 
enamoured of her, though he concealed Ihe state of his miud. As for 
the fair Boleyn herself, at the very time when most surrounded with 
admirers she appears to have been least seusiblecto tlic pride of conquest, 
having engaged herself in a romantic love affair with Henry lord Percy, 
the eldest son of the earl of Northumberland, regardless of the family 
arrangement by which she was pledged to become the wife of the heir 
of Sir Piers Butler. Percy, liko had been destined by paternal 

policy to a matrimonial ongagemei^ -wherein affection had ^o share. He 
had exhibited great reluctance to fulfil the contract into which his father 
Ivid entered for him in his boyhood with the daughter of the earl of 
Shrewsbiuy,^ and it was still uiiratified on liis part when he ap|x»ired at 

1 Howehold^Vwoks ef Henry Vltl. In a letter to tbe earl of SbrewsbuTj from his 

* liOfSge'b Illustrations, vol. i. i>p. so, 21. priest, Thomas AUeii, concerning the con- 
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court aa an elive of or d i n al Wolsey. The oflSce which Peicy filled 
about the person of the minister required that he should attend him to 
the palace daily* which he did ; and while his patron was closeted with 
the king* or engaged at the oouncil-board* he was accustomed to resort 
to the queen’s ante-chamber* where he passed the tixne in didliance 
with the maids of honour. At last he singed out mistress Anne as 
the object of his exclusive att&tion* and* from their frequent meetings* 
such love was nourished between them that a promise of marriage was 
oKchanged* and* reckless alike of the previous engagements which had 
been made for them in other quarters by their parents* they became what 
Avas then called troth-plight^ or insured to each other.^ 

Percy* like a true lover* gloried in his passion and made no secret of 
his engagement* which was at length whisper^ to the king by some 
envious busybody, who had probably observed that Henry was not in- 
sensible to the cliarms of Anno Boleyn.^ The pangs of jealousy occa- 
sioned by this intelligence* it is said* first awakened the monarch to the 
state of his own feelings towards his fair subject^ in whose conversation 
lie had always taken the liveliest pleasure* without being himself aware 
that ho regarded her with emotions inconsistent with his duty as a* ■ 
married man. As for the young lady heiseli* she appears to have been 
wholly unconsciou& of the impression she h^ made on her soverdgu’s 
heart In fact* as her whole thoughts wore employed in securing a far 
more desirable object* namely* her marriage with the heir of the illus- 
trious and wealthy house of Percy* it is scarcely probable that she 
incurred the risk of |laTming her honourable lover by coquetries with 
the king. Under these circumstances* we think Anne Boleyn must he 
acquitted of having purposely attracted the attention of Henry in the 
lirst instance. On the contrary* she must, at this peculiar crisis, have 
regarded his passion as the greatest misfortune that could have befallen 
her, as it was the means of preventing her marriage with the only man 
whom we have the slightest reason to believe she ever loved. 

If Anne, however, regarded the king with indifference, his feelings 
towards herwere sudi that he could not brook the thou^t of seeing her 
the wife of another, though aware that it was not at this time in his 
])Ower to marry her himself. With the characteristic selfishness of his 
nature, he determined to separate the lovers.* Accordingly he sent fur 
Wolsey, and, expressing himself very angrily on the sidbgect of the contract 
into which Anno Boleyn and Percy had entered* diarged him to toko 
X)iompt steps fpr dissolving their engagement. Tlie cardinal, in great 

tract between him and the earl of Northian- 'When he la better kamed, and well ao- 
l«rlanU fur their chlldrvn, Thomas Allen saja* qaalnted with hia wife, shortly after he shall 
Tbo question hath been asked of my lord of come to court.' ** Such was the intelligence 
Nortbumberiand uf the marriage of bis son ; written to the carl of Shrewsbury by hla 
be hath answered, *1 have concluded with liunlly priest so early as 2rlay 24, 1516. 
my lord Shrewsbury.' He hath been desired i Oivendish. Hott's life of Stirn*y. 

to bring lord Percy to court. Ue answeiec^ > Cavendish. Herbert. TyUer. 
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perplexity, returned to his house ut Westminster, and sending for lord 
Percy, there, hdote several of his servants, he rudely addressed him in 
these words : I marvel not a little at thy folly, that thou wouldst thus 
attract to assure [contract] thyself with rf' foolish girl yonder in the 
courts Anne Bnllen. Dost^^ou not consider the estate that Cfod hath 
called thee iinto ini^this world? For, a^fer thy father’s death, thou 
art likely to inherit and enjoy one of the noblest earldoms in the 
kingdom; and therefore it hud been most meet and convenient for 
thee to have had thy fother’s consent in this case, and to have acquainted* 
the king’s majesty therewith, requir^pg his princely favour, an j in all 
such matters submitting thy prooeedings unto his highness, who would 
not only thankfully have accepted thy submission, but I am assured 
would Jiavo so provided, that he would have advanced thee much more 
nobly, and have matched thee according to thy degree and honour, 
nnd so by thy wise behaviour mightest have grown into his high 
favour, to thy great advancement. But now, see what you have done 
through your wilfulness ! You have not only offended your father, hut 
also your loving sovereign lord, and matched yourself with such a one 
ns neither the king nor your father will consent to ; and hereof I put 
thoe out of doubt that I will send for thy father, who, at his coming, 
shall either break this unadvised bargain, or else disinherit thee for ever. 
The king^B majesty will also complain of thee to thy father, and require 
no less ftan I have said, because he intended to prefer Anne Bullen to 
another, wherein the king had already travailed [taken trouble] ; and 
i)eing almost at a point with one for her (though she knew it not), yet 
Imth the king, like a inlitic prince, conveyed the matter in such sort 
that she will 1 doubt not^ upon his grace’s mention, glad and agree- 
able to the same.” 

Sir,” quoth the lord Percy, weeping, “ 1 knew not the king’s pleasuin, 
and am sorry for it. I considered 1 am of good years, and thought 
myself able to provide me a convenient wife as my fancy should please 
me^ not doubting but that my lord and father would have been right 
well content. Though she bo but a simple maid, and a knight to her 
father, yet is she descended of right noble parentsge, for hpr mother is 
high of the Norfolk blood, and her father descended of the carl of Or- 
mond, being one of the earl’s hoirB-general. Why then, sir, should I bo 
anytldng scrupulous to match with her, in regard of her estate and 
<lesoenty equal with mine when I shall bo in most dignity ? Therefore 
I most humbly beseech your grace’s favour therein, and ^o to entreat 
the king’s majesty, on my behalf, for his princely favour in this matter, 
which I cannot forsake.” — Lo, sir^ quoth the cardinal to us,” pursues 
Cavendish, who was a witness of this conference, ** ye may see what 
wisdom is in this wilful boy’s head ! I thought that, when thou heatdest 
tlic king’s pleasure and intention herein, thou wouldst have relented, and 
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put thyself wholly to the king’s will and pleasure, and by him towkaye . 
been ordered as his grace should have thought goodL”— " Sir,” quotljit the 
lord Percy, “ so I would, but in this matter I have gone so far befi^ so 
many worthy witnesses, thatifl know not how to discharge myseltiaiul 
my conscience.” — ** Why,” quoth the cardii^, “ thinkest thou tha4» the 
king and I know not what we have to do in as weighty matters as this ? 
Yes, I warrant thee ; but I see no submission in thee to that ijurposc.*’ 
— ** Forsooth, my lord,” quoth lord Percy, ** if It please your grace, I 
will submit myself wholly to the king and your grace in this matter, 
my coriteience being discharged of ^ weij^ty burden thereof.” — Well, 
then,” quoth my lord cardinal, I will send for your father out of the 
north, and he and we shall take such order as — in the mean season I 
charge thee that thou resort no more into her company, as thou wilt 
abide the king’s indignation.’ With these words ^ ho rose up, and went 
into his chamber. 

Nor was this unceremonious lecture the only mortification the unfor- 
tunate lover was doomed to receive. His father, the earl of Northumber- 
land, a man in whose cold heart and narrow mind the extremes of pride 
and meanness met, came with all B^)eed out of the north, having received 
a summons in the king’s name ; and, going first to Wolsey’s house to 
inquire into the matter, was received by that proud statesman in hia 
gallery, ** where they had a long and secret communication.” Then 
(after priming himself for the business with a cup of the cardinal’s wine) 
he seated himself on a bench which stood at t^e end of the gallery for 
the use of the serving-men, and calling his son to him, ho rated him in 
the following harsh words, while Percy stood cap in. hand before him : 

** Son,” quoth he, ‘‘even as thou hast been, and always wert, a proud, • 
licentious, and unthinking waster, so hast thou now declared thyself ; 
and therefore what joy, what comfort, pleasure, or solace shall I con- 
ocivo of thee, that thus, without discretion, hast misused thyself? 
having neither regard unto me, thy natural father, nor yet to the king, 
thy sovereign lord, nor to the weal of thy own estate, but hast unad- 
visedly assured thyself unto her, for whom the king is with thee highly 
displeased, whose displeasure is intolerable for any subject to bear. Hut 
his grace, considering the lightness of thy head and wilful qualities of 
thy person (his indignation were able to ruin me and my posterity 
utterly)— yet he (being my singular good lord and favourable prince), 
and also my lord cardinal my good lord) bath and doth clearly excuse 
me in thy light act, and doth lament thy folly rather than malign me 
for the same, and hath devised an order to be taken for thee, to whom 
both I and you are more hound than we conceive of. I pray God that 
this may be a sufficient admonition to thee to use thyself more wisely 
hereafter, for assure thyself that, if Ihou dost not amend thy prodigality, 

*Gftveodldi« 
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tboa wilt be the last earl of our house. For thy natural inclinations, 
thou art masterful and prodigal to consume all that thy prog^itors have, 
with gxeat travail, gathered together; but 1 trust (I assure thee) so to 
ord^^ my sucoession, that thou shait constflbe thereof but little.” Then 
telling Percy that he did not mean to make him his heir, having other 
boys whom he trusted would prove themselves wiser men, he threatened 
to choose the most promising of them for his successor. To crown all, ' 
he bade Wolsey’s servants mark his words, and besought ** them not to 
be sparing in telling his son of his faults; then bidding him ^Go hlk 
ways to his lord and master, and serve Jiim diligently,’ he dcfjarted to 
his barge.” 

A contemporary document haS lately been discovered in the State- 
Paper office,^ which bears the strongest evidence of being the transcript 
of a letter written by Percy in his first trouble at the prospect of being 
compelled to absent himself from Anne Boleyn, and expressing, as the 
I'eader will see, great 7 )erplexity and uneasiness at having incurred the 
anger of the king without being at all aware of the cause. This letter, 
which has neither date nor signature, is as follows : — 

“Mb. Mkltob, 

“This Bhall bo to advertise you, that maistres Axme if ehmged from that the tost at” 
when wo llj were last together. Wherefore I pray you that you do not suffer In my 
ulMOiioe to bo marrleil to any other man. I must go to my master^ wheresoever be be, for 
the lord privy-seal dfslreth much to speak with me ; whom if I should speak with in my 
niaater's absence. It would cause me [to] lose my bead. And yet 1 know myself os true a 
inau to my prince os liveth, whom (as my friends informeth me), the lord piivy-seal soith, I 
have offcndetl grievously in my woMs. No more to you, but to have me commended unto 
* maistres ' Anno ; and bid her remember her promlsa WhM none can loose but God only.*’ 

The person to whom this letter is addressed, is evidently a mutual 
friend and confidant of both parties, possessing — as wo infer from the 
writer’s earnest entreaties to him not to allow maistres ” Anne to be 
married to any other man in his absence— peculiar iufiucncc with her 
father. It is possible that the transcriber has erroneously wiitten Mr. 
Melton, instead of Mr. ** Skelton,” the kinsman of the Boleyns, who 
subsequently obtained great preferment in the court through the favour 
of Anno Boleyn. A peculiar similarity of circumstances, leads to the 
pfeaumptiou that it was written by Percy at the time when he had 
incurred the displeasure of his imperious master the cardinal, and the 
angntjt. of the king, for having engaged hixnself to Anne Boleyn. The 
write of this letter is in the service of a master powerful enough 
to cause hiyn to lose his head for a very slight offence. No one but 
, Wolaey could inspire such an apprdiension, and Percy was under, his 
control. The luckless heir of Northumberland was, in the sequel, not only 
oommaixded to avoid the company of maistres ” Anne, but driven from 
the court, and compelled to fulfil his involuntary contract to lady Mary 

1 By Sir Henry EUis, in the Cromwell oone^ndenoe. See the third series of Original 
l^etters, vol. U. pp. 133, 133. * Chon^ her abode. ® W'olsey. 
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Talbot, one of the daughters of the earl of Shrewsbury. The earl of 
Surrey, in a letter “ scribbled the 12th day of September, 1623,” says, 
marriage of my lord Percy shall bo with my lord stewanfs 
daughter, whereof I am glad. The chief baron is with my lord of 
Northumberland to conclude the mamage.”^ It was therefore not 
Anne’s inconstancy, but his^own pusillanimity wliich broke the love- 
plight between them. If Percy had possessed firmness enough to remain 
constant to his beloved Anne, he would soon have been at liberty to 
•please himself ; for the proud earl his father died three years after he 
had, by forcing him into a heartless marriage, rendered him the most 
miserable of men.* The date of Percy’s marriage, in the autumn of 1523, 
proves that lie could not have sought Anne Boleyn’s hand in the year 
1527, when he had been nearly four years the husband of another lady of 
the highest rank ; besides, he was no longer the lord Percy, or in Wolsey’s 
household in that year, but carl of Northumberland and his own master, ns 
the archives of the house of Percy prove. These stubborn facts verify the 
statements of Herbert and Fiddes, that Anne Boleyn returned to England 
in 1522, at which period this important episode in her life commenced, 
and the king gave the first indications of a passion which has left sucli 
memorable traces in the history of his country. Henry’s jealous pique 
at the preference Anno Boleyn had sho^vn for Percy, induced him to 
inflict upon her the mortification of dischai^ng her from queen Katha- 
rine’s household, and dismissing her to her father’s house. “ Whereat,” 
says Cavendish, “ mistress Anne was greatly ^spleascd, promising that 
if ever it lay in her |X)wer, she would be revenged on the cardinal ; ami 
yet he was not altogether to be blamed, as he acted by the king’s com- 
mand.” Anno Boleyn, having no idea of the real quarter whence the 
blow proceeded by which she was deprived of her lover and the splendid 
l^rospect that had flattered her, naturally regarded the interference of 
Wolsey as a piece of gratuitous impertinence of his own, and in the bit- 
terness of disappointed love, nourished that vindictive spirit against him 
which no after submission could mollify. She continued for a long time 
to brood over her wrongs and disappointed hopes in the stately ^litudo 
of Hever-castle, in KenA, where her father and step-mother then resiiled. 
There is reason to believe that Anne was tenderly attached to her step- 
mother, and much beloved by her. 

After a period sufiScient to allow for the subsiding of ordinary feelings 
of * displeasure had elapsed, the Ung paid an unexpected visit to Hever- 
castle. But Anne was either too indignant to offer her homage to the 
tyrant whose royal caprice had deprived her of her afiBanced husband, 

‘ cited liy Or. Llngard, EDst. Bigtamd, Tdl. of Honoixr ; aad letters of Bryan. Hidden, and 
yL p, 112. the earl of Cumberland to Hescage. toiuhinj; 

• See Lineal d's Hist, of England. voL vl. p. the funeral of Percy's father.— Chapter-house 
112; Brooke's Suevession; MUtea* Catalogue 3ISS. 
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or her father, feeling the evil of having the reputation of one lovely 
daughter blighted by the attentions of the king, would not suffer her to 
appear ; for she took to her chamber, under pretence of indisposition, 
on Henry’s arrival at the castle, and never left it till after his departure.* 
It was doubtiess to propitiate the offended beauty that Henry, on tho 
18th of June, 1525, advanced her father Sir Thomas Boleyn to the peer- 
age by the style and title of viscount Eochford, one of the long-contested 
titles of the house of Ormond.^ He also, with the evident intention 0 / 
drawing the whole family to his court once more, bestowed on the newly 
ci'eated viscount tho high office of treasurer of the royal household, and 
appointed William Carey, the husband of Mary Boleyn, a gentleman of 
tho privy-chamber. 

It is scarcely probable that Anno continued unconscious of the king’s 
passion, when ho followed up all the favours conferred on her family* by 
presenting a costly offering of jeweb to herself ; but, on his proceeding 
to avow his love, she recoiled from his lawless addresses with the natural 
abhorrence of a virtuous woman, and falling on her knees made this 
i*eply : — ** I think, most noble and worthy king, your majesty speaks 
these words in mirth to prove me, without intent of degrading your 
princely self. Therefore, to ease you of the labour of asking me any 
such question hereafter, I beseech your highness, most earnestly, to desist 
and take this my answer (which I speak from the depth of my soul) in 
good part. Most noblo king! 1 will rather lose my life than ihy virtue, 
which will bo tho grcatdbt and best part of the dowry I shall bring my 
husband.”® Henry, having flattered himself that ho had only to signify 
his preforenoe in order to receive the encouragement which is too often 
acccorded to tho suit of a royal lover, — 

•*Sait lightly nude, and 'short-llTed pain. 

For momur^ seldom sigh in vain 

met thb earnest repulse with the assurance, that **hc should at least 
continue to hope.”— ^ 1 understand not, most mighty king, how yoii 
should retain such hope,” she proudly rejoined. ** Your wife 1 cannot 
be, both in respect of mine own un worthiness, and also because you 
have a queen already ; your mistress I will not be.” 

Those historians who have consigned tho name of Anne Bole 3 m to 
unmixed infamy, have distorted this beautiful instance of lofty spirit 
and maidenly discretion into a proof of her subtilty, as if she anti- 
cipated a like result to that whidx had followed the repulse given by 
Elizabeth Woodvillo to Edward IV. But the case was wholly different, 
as Edward was a bachelor and Henry a married man ; therefore Anne 
Boleyn very properly reminded her royal lover that she could not be hb 
wifo^ because he had a queen. 

I Bengei^fl Lift of Aims Boleyn. s Ungwd. 

* MSn Skwne, No. 2495. Tjtler. Sbarou Turner. 
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The manner in which Anne repelled her enamoured sovereign’s ad- 
dresses only added fuel to his flame, and he assailed the reluctant beauty 
with a scries of love-letters of the most passionate character. The ori- 
ginals of these letters are still preserved in the Vatican, having been 
stolen from the royal cabinet and conveyed thither. Burnet was pre- 
pared to consider them as foigpries ; but says, “ directly I saw them, I 
tras too well acquainted with Henry’s hand to doubt their authenticity.” ^ 
In the absence of all dates, the arrangemeq||b of these letters becomes 
matter of opinion, and we are disjposed to think the following was writen 
soon altdir the circumstances to which we have just alluded, containing 
as it does an earnest expostulation from Henry against her continued 
refusal to appear at his court ; — 

** To MT MlSTBESBb 

** Ab the time seems very long since I heard firom yon, or concerning your health, the 
great love I have for you constrains me to send this bearer, to be better inlbrmed both 
of your health and pleasure^ particularly because, since my last parting with you, I have 
been told that you have entirely changed the mind In which I left you, and that you neither 
mean to come to court with your mother, nor any other way ; which report, If true, 1 cannot 
enough marvel at, being persuaded in my own mind that I have never cominltted any offence 
against you. And it seems hard, in return for the great love I bear you, to be kept at a 
distance from the penon and presence of the woman in the world that I value the most ; and 
if you loved me with as much affection os 1 hope you do, 1 am sure that the distance of our 
two persons would be equally irksome to you, though this does not bdong so much to the 
mistress as to the servant. 

**CX>nsider well, my mistress, how greatly your absence afflicts me. I hope It Is not your 
will that It should ho so ; but if 1 beard for certain that yon yourself desire it, 1 could but 
moom my ill fortune, and strive by degrees to abate of my folly. And so, Ibr lack of time, 1 
make an end of this rude letter, beseeching you to give the beards credence in all he will tell 
you from me. 

■* Written by the bond of your entire servant, 

«H. R." 

The relative terms of mistress aiid servant, which the king uses so fre- 
quently in this correspondence, belonged to the gallantry of the chivalric 
ages, and were not yet obsolete. Anne’s replies were evidently of a 
most unsatisfactory nature to Henry, as we jierceive from the following 
remonstrance, which occurs at an early stage of the coip:espondGnce : — 

** By revolvtug in my mind the contents of your last letters* I have put myself into great 
agony, not knowing how to Interpret them, whether to my disadvantage (as I understand 
some others) or not. I beseech you earnestly to let me know your real mind, as to the love 
between us two. It Is needftd for me to obtain Uils answer of you, having been for a whole 
year wounded with the dart of love^ and not yet assured whether 1 shall succeed in finding a 
place in your heart and affection. This uncertainty has hindered me of late from declaring 
3 ’ou my mistress, lest it idiould prove that you only entertain for me on ordinary regard. 
But If you please to do the duty of a true and loyal mistress, and to give up yourself, heart, 
and person, to me, who will be, as 1 have been, your moat loyal servant (If your rigour doea 
not forbid me), 1 promise you that not only the idiall be given you, but also that I will 
take you for my mlstnss, casting off all others that are In competition with you out of my 


^ They ore diUdSiy in old French. We have bad acce ss to a Ikithfhl transcript from the 
original MS. in the collection of Sir Thomas l^iillipps, bort, of Middle UUL 
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thottghta .affcciiont. and wnring you only. I beg yon to give an entire answer to this 
my rude that 1 may know on wbat and how thr 1 may depend ; bat if It do^ not 
please yoni^ ^swer me In writing, let me know some place where I msy have It by word 
of moutb^a^ J wUl go thAther with all my heart 
**No moi^ for Ibax of tiring yon. Written the hand of him who would willingly 
remain 

**Toiiiit 

«IL Rax.* 

Notwitlistandin^ all th|Pe profisssions on the part of her royal lover, 
it is certain that Anne Boleyn continued to absent herself. Indeedf as 
all traces of her disappear from the annals and correspondence of the 
2 ^eTiod, it may reasonably bo inferred that it was at this juncture she 
Arent back to Franco, and entered the service of Margaret duchess of 
AlenpoiJ, the French court having re-assembled in the year 1525-6 with 
renewed sidendour, to celebrate with a series of il8tcs and rejoicings the 
emancipation of Francis I. from his captivity. All historians agree that 
Anne returned to England with her father in the year 1527, when he 
was recalled from his diplomatic mission ; but those who have not taken 
the tmublc of tracing the dates of Percy’s marriage and his subsequent 
succession to the earldom, erroneously assert that her acquaintance with 
the king commenced that year. 

After an al:}senco of four years, Anno Boleyn resnme#lfe<Q: pbiee in the 
j>alacc of queen Katharine, in compliance, it is supposed, with her father's 
commands, and received the homage of her enamoured sovereign in a 
less repulsive mannqr than she had done while her heart was freshly 
bleeding for the loss of the man whom she had passionately desired to 
marry. If her regrets were softened by the influence of time and 
absence, it is certain that her resentment continued in full force 
against Wolsey for his conduct with regard to Percy, and was trea- 
sured up against a day of vengeance; “she having,” says Cavendish, 
** always a prime grudge against my lord cardinal for breaking the 
contract between her and lord Percy, supposing it to bo his own device 
and no other’s. 

Henry’s jiossion for Anno and her ill-will to his favourite minister 
were soon ap2)arent to the magnates of th^ court, who, disgusted with 
Uie pride and despotic conduct of the latter, were eager to avail them- 
selves of her influence to accomplish his fall. Wolsey, perceiving the 
danger that threatened him, exerted all his arts of pleasing to conciliate 
tlio offended beauty, and prepared many feasts and masques to entertain 
her and the king at his own house. This induced her to treat him with 
feigned civility, but the hatred a vindictive person dissembled is 
always far more (x^rilous than the open violence of a declared foe. Anno, 
however, went further than dissembling, for she condescended to the use 
of the most deceitful blandishments in order to persuade the cardinal 
that she had a great regard for him. “ This day,” writes Heueage to 
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Wolsey,^ as the king was going to dinner, ‘ maistres’ Anne spake tc 
me, and said * she was afraid your grace had foi^tten her, because you 
sent her no token by Forest;* and said, *she thought that was the 
matter that he came not to her,* And I showed her that he came from 
your grace very timely;^ and also that your grace had such mind upon 
those letters sent by him, thal^your grace did not remember to send any 
letters by mine; and,” pursues Hcucago, “my lady her mother [step- 
mother] desired me to send unto your grace, fo desire your grace to bestow 
9 morsel of tunny upon her.”* The date of this letter, March 4, shows 
that it ^as Lent, and the Boleyn ladies were hungering after all sorts of 
dainty fish, such as graced the cardinaFs sumptuous board. Anne, in 
particular, appears to have been very much of an epicure; for though 
the king sent that night, as Heneage (who was the gentleman-in-waiting) 
informs Wolsey, a dish from his own table by him for mistress Anne*s 
snpx)er,^ of which she kindly invited him to partake, yet even that did not 
content her ; for while Heneage and she were discussing it, she was 
hankering after Wolsey "s dainties, and expressing her wish “for some of 
his good meat, as carpes, shrimiics,* and other delicacies, I beseech 
your grace, pardon me,” continues Heneage, who appears to draw strange 
conclusions from tliose cravings, “ that I am so bold as to write unto 
your grace hereof : it is but the conceit and mind of a woman.” Anno 
Boleyn was at Windsor at this time, as the letter is dated from that 
place. 

The question of Henry’s divorce from Katharine was now mys- 
teriously agitated under the name of “ the king’s secret matter,” and 
Wolsey, far from suspecting tlic real object for which the king was de- 
sirous of ridding himself of his consort, became the blind instrument 
of opening the jmth for the elevation of his fair enemy to a throne. The 
intrigues which j^rcfaced the public proceedings for the divorce have 
been related in the life of Katharine of Arragon. A splendid fare- 
urell f^to was given to the French ambassadors at Greenwich, May 5, 
1527, and at the masque with which the midnight ball concluded, tlic 
king gave a public mark of his preference for Anne Boleyn by select- 
ing her for his partner.^ Henry caused the following sonnet, of hi« 
own composition, to be sung to the reluctant object of his regard, thus 
pointing out, with characteristic arrogance, the difiference in their rela- 
tive positions : — 

M The eagle*s force eabdues each bird that filet : 

What metal can resist the flaming Are ? 

Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest ^ef . 

And melt the ice, ai^ make the frost retire ? 

The hardest stones are pierced through with too1i% 

The wisest are with princes made but foola.* ’ 

1 Ellis’s Original lietters ; tbinl series. * Ibid. * 

* Meaning early. « MSS. do Brlcnne, fol. 80. 

8 EUia's Original Letters; third series. ^ Harrington's XugRAJitiqilfl*,vo1. II. p. 38S. 
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Henry’s new passion became obvious even to the queen, and occasioned 
lier to upbraid him with his i)erfidy, but it does not appear that she con- 
descended to discuss the matter with Anne. Wolsey’s appointment to 
the embassy to France is stated by Cavendish to have been contrived by 
the intrigues of Anne lioleyn, at the instigation of his enemies, who 
were ds^rous of getting him out of England. During the absence of 
Wolscy the influence of Anne increased beyond measure, and the king’s 
secret matter^ ceased to bo a mystery to those who did not shut their 
eyes to the 'signs of the times. Wolsey, indeed, had suffered himself % 
be so completely duped by Henry’s diplomatic feints, as to hive com- 
mitted himself at the French court by entering into negotiations for 
uniting his master to Kdnde of France, the sister of the deceased queen 
Claude. Meantime, a treatise on the unlawfulness of his present mar- 
riage was compounded by the king and some of his favourite divines. 
How painfully and laboriously the royal theologian toiled in this litemry 
labyrinth, is evidenced by a letter written by himself to the fair lady 
whoso bright eyes had afflicted him with such unwonted qualms of con- 
science, that ho had been fain to add the pains and penalties of author- 
ship to the cares of government for her sake. This curious letter must 
have been written in the summer of 1527, during one of those tempo- 
rary absences with which Anno Boleyn occasionally tontalized him : — 

** Mixn OWN SWRRT IIkart, 

** This Bliall be to advertise you of the great loneness that I find since your departing, fon 
1 osBuro you, me*thinketh the time longer since your departing now last, than was wont to 
do a %vhole fortnii^it. 1 think your kindness and my fervency of love causeth It, for other* 
witH' 1 would not have thought it possible that for so little a while H Aould have {^eved me. 
Hut now tliat I am coming towanls you. me-thinketh my pains be half relieved, and also 1 
am right well comforted, insomuch that my book maketli snbstantiaUy for my matter. In 
token wliei-cof 1 have spent above four hours this day upon it, which has caused me to write 
the shorter letter to yon at this time, because of some pain in my head.” i a • * * 

Henry having hitherto found Wolsoy subservient to all his wishes, 
-recalled him to England, and confided to him his desire of making 
Anno Boleyn his wife.* Thunderstruck at this disclosure, tho minister 
throw himself at tlio feet of his royal master, and remained several hours 
-on his knees reasoning with him on the iiifakiation of his conduct, but 
without effect. Henry’s passion was again quickened by the stimulus 
of jealousy, for about this time we find Anne coquetting with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, her early friend and devoted admirer. Wyatt, Surrey, George 
Boleyn, and Anne Boleyn were the most accomplislicd quartette in the 

1 I>r. liogsid considers the expressions^ in -very decorous. atTectionate, and earnest 
with which this letter concludes too coaraw terms, and with the feelings and phrase that 
to be tranacrlbad. Sharon Turner, on tho men use to hononrablo and modest women.** 
ooiitmry, who quotes the whole letter, It is, nevertheless, dlfflcuU to Imagine any 
‘regards It as one of the ^»roof^ of Hvniy*s woman of hononrablo prindplea receiving 
respect for Anno Boleyn's \irtue. *' It snoh ietleni from a marrfed man. 
requires no great convetm^ of taster” says > Cavendish. Lingard. 

Turner, ** to fbel that those letters are written 
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court of Henry VIII* The ties of blood, which united the two Boleyx^s 
witli their cousin Surrey, were not so powerfully felt as the attraction 
which a sympathy of tastes and pursuits created between them and 
Wyatt. Anno Boleyn might, perhaps, have consoled herself for the loss 
of Percy by marrying Wyatt ; but, unfortunately, his hand was pledged 
to another before her contract# with the heir of Northumberland was 
broken. Her French education had, however, taught her to regard adu- 
lation, even from married men, as a welcome tribute to her charms, and 
sBc xx^rejitted his attentions. 

A very curious incident occurred during this x^rilous flirtation, as it 
would be called in modern parlance, which throws some light on the 
progress of Henry’s courtship at this time. One day, while Anne 
Ilolcyn was very earnest on her embroidery, Wyatt, who was hovering 
about her, twitched from her a jewelled tablet, which hung by a lace or 
chain out of her pocket, thrust into his bosom, and, notwith- 

standing her earnest entreaties, never would restore it to her, but woro 
it about his neck under his cassock. Now and then he showed it to her, 
in order to ][)er8uade lier to let him retain it as a mark of her favour. 
Anne Bolcyn x)crmitted him to keep it without further comment, as a 
trifle not worth further contest. Henry VIII. watched them both with 
anxious jealousy, iind quickly xxjrceived, that the more Sir Thomas 

Wyatt hovered about the lady, the more she avoided him Well 

pleased at her conduct, tlie king,” says Sir Thomas Wyatt, “ fell to win 
her by treaty of marriage, and in his talk on tha^ matter took from her 
a ring, which ho ever wore ujioii his little finger.” Anne Boleyn had 
gained some little wisdom by her disax^pointment in regard to Percy, for 
Wyatt declares “that all this she carried with great secresy.” Far 
different was the conduct of the king, who was extmmely anxious to 
display his triumi)h over Wyatt. Within a few days after, ho was 
playing at bowls with Wyatt, the duke j)f Suffolk, and Sir Francis 
Bryan. Henry was in high good-humour, but affirmed that in the 
cast of the bowl he had surpassed his competitor Wyatt. Bpth Wyatt 
and his partner declared, “ By * his leave, it was not so.” The king, 
however, continued jpoinflng with his finger on which he hod Anno 
Boleyn’s ring, and; smiling significantly, said, “ Wyatt, I tell thee it is 
mine^ The ring, which was well known to him, at last caught the eye 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who x^Aused a little to rally his spirits. Then 
taking from his b^m the chain to which hung the tablet, which the 
king likewise remembered well, and had noted it when worn by Anno 
Boleyn, he said, “ And if it may like your majesty to give mo leave to 
measure the cast with this^ I have good hox)e8 yet it will 1x3 mine.” 
Wyatt then busied himself with measuring the sx)ace between the bowls 
with the chain of the tablet, and boldly ijronoiinced the^game to lie his. 
**It may be so,” exclaimed' the monarch, haughtily spuming from him 
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^ tha^sputed bowl ; **but then I am deceived !" and, with an angry brow, 
LeTbroke up tbe sport. This double-meaning dialogue was understood 
by few oi' none but themselves ; but the king retired to his chamber with 
his capntenance expressive of the resentment he felt. He soon took an 
opportunity of reproaching Anne Boleyn with giving love-tokens to 
Wyatt, when the lady clearly proved, to»tho great satisfaction of her 
royal lover, that her tablet had t)e€n snatched from her and kept by 
superior strength. 

No one who^ dispassionately reflects on these passages in Annp’s con- 
duct can reconcile them either with her duty to her royal mistress, or those 
feelings of feminine delicacy which would ntakc a young woman tmmble 
at the' impropriety of becoming an object of contention between two 
married men. Wyatt prudently resigned the fair prize to his royal rival, 
and if Anne abstained from compliance with the unl^Ilowed solicitations 
of the king, it must, we fear, be ascribed rather to her caution than her 
virtue, for she had overstepped the restraints of moral rectitude when 
she first permitted herself to encourage his attentions! In the hour that 
Anne Boleyn did this, she took her first step towards a scafibld, and pre- 
pared for herself a doom which fully exemplifies the warning, “ Those 
who BOW the whirlwind, must expect to reap the storm.” Ambition bad 
now entered her head ; she saw that the admiration of«tbc sovereign had 
•rendered her the centre of attraction to all who sought his favour^ nnd 
she felt the fatal charms of power — ^not merely the power which beauty, 
wit and fascination had given her, but that of ix)litical intlucnce. In a 
wonl, she swayed the will of the arbiter of Kurojie, and determined 
to share his throne as soon as her royal mistress could be dispossessed. 
The Christmas festival was celebrated with more thau usual splendour 
at Greenwich that year, and Anne Boleyn, not the queen, was the prima 
donna nt all the tourneys, masques, banquets, and balls with which the 
king endeavoured to beguile «lhc lingering torments of suspense occa- 
sioned by the obstacles which Wolsey*s diplomatic craft continued to 
inteqx^se in the proceedings for the divorce. 

When Henry's treatise on the illegality of his present marriage was 
completcil, in the prides of authorship he ordAed it to be shown to this 
greatest literary genius of his court, Sir Thomas More, with a demand 
of his opinion. , Too honest to fiatter, and too wise to criticise the work 
of the royal podapt, More extricat^ himself from the dilemma by 
ideading his ignorance of theology. The treatise was, however, presented 
to pope Clement ; and Stephen Gardiner (then known by tiia humble 
name of Mr. Stephen) was, with Bdmund Fox, the king’s almoner, 
deputed to wring from that pontiff a declaration in unison with the pro- 
hibition in Scripture against marriage with a brother's widow. This, 
and some other equivocal concessions, having been obtained. Fox retumcil 
to England, and proceeding to Greenwich, communieated the progress 
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tliat liad been made to the king» who received him in Anne Boleyn*s 
a])artinents. Anne* whoso sanguine temper, combined with feminine in- 
experience in ecclesiastical law, made her fancy that the j^iapal sanction 
to the divorce was implied in the instruments exhibited to the king, was 
agitated with transports of exultation, and bestowed liberal promises of 
l)atroiiagc on the bearer of thjse unmeaning documents. Wolscy was 
includetl in a commission with cardinaKJampeggk) to try the validity of. 
the king’s marriage, and, under the influence of bis enamoured master, 
httd wiitten a letter to the pope, describing Anne Bolcyn as a model of 
female excellence, in order to controvert the scandals that 'were already 
current at Rome resi)ecting liaf connection with the king. 

In this position were affairs when the noted epidemic called tho 
sweating sickness’* broke out in the court. Henry, in his first alarm, 
yielded to tho persuasions of Wolscy and his spiritual directors, and sent 
the fair Boleyn hom^ to her father at Hcver-castlc, while he effected a 
tem]x>rary reconciliation witli his injured queen. His penitentiary exer- 
cises with Katharine did not, liowcvcr, deter him from pursuing his 
amatory corresjKindcnce with her absent rival. Here is one of the 
letters which appears to have been addressed to Anne iMiile at Hever- 
castlo — 


» Mt MnnKM A]» XT FBnavDb 

** My lieart and 1 surrender ourdclvcs into your hands, and wc supplloate to be commended 
10 your good graces, and that by absence your alTcctions may not be diminished to us. For 
that would be to augment our pain, which would be a great pity, since absence gives enough, 
and more than 1 ever thought could he felt. This brings to xSy mind a foot la astronomy, 
which is, that the further the poles are from the sun, notwithstanding, the more scorching is 
his heat. Thus it is with our love ; absence has placed distance between us, nevertheless 
fervour increases— at least on my port. 1 hope the some foom you, assuring you that In my 
case the anguish of absence is so great, that it would be intolerable were it not for tho firm 
hope I have of your indissoluble affection towards me. In order to remind you of it, and 
1>ccause 1 cannot in person be in your presence, I send you the thing which comes«neareBt 
that is possible ; that la to say, my picture, and tlie whole device, which you already know 
of, set in bracelets, wishing myself in their place it pleases you. This is from the 

hand of * 

** Yonr servant and Mend, 

Fears for the health of Jiis ab^nt favourite certainly dictated the fol- 
lowing letter from Henry to Anne : — ^ 

** The uneasinem my doubts about yonr heidth gave me, disturbed an<| Mf^tencd me ex- 
ceedingly, and 1 shonld not have bad any quiet without bearing' certain tidings. Jhit now 
since you have as yet felt nothing, I hope it is with you as it Is wfttiNie.f For when we were 
at Walton, two ushers, two valets-de-chambre, and your brother fell ill, but arc now quite 
well ; and stnee we have returned to yonr house at Hundsdon we have been perfectly well 
God be praised, and Jtave not, at present, one sick person in the fiuniiy, and l think, ir you 
would retire firoim the Surrey side, as we did, you would escape all danger. There is another 
thing that may oomfori you, which is, that fa troth, in this distemper few or no women have 


1 IMntodat thewidof Bobert of Averimry. 
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been taken iU ; and beaidee, no person of onr court, and few elsewhere^ haTe died of it. For 
wbfch reaaon I beg yon, my entirely beloved, not to frighten yonrself. or to be too uneasy at 
our absence, for wherever I am, I am yours. And yet we must sometimes submit to our 
misfortunes, for whoever will struggle against fate Is generally but so much the fbrther A-om 
gaining his end : wherefore comfort yourself and take courage, and make this misfortune as 
eaqr to yon as you can, for I hope Portly to make you sing * le renvoyi! **} 

One of th'o earliest victims to the ]iestTlence was Anne’s brother-in- 
law, William Carey, gentleman of the bed-chamber to the king. A 
lettOT, written by Anno to the king in behalf of her sister Mary, now 
left a destitute widow with two infants, elicits from Hcniy this mys- 
terious reply, in lyhich no lingering symptcnigL of tenderness for the former 
object of his fickle regard is discernable : — 

•• In regard to your sister's matter, I have caused Walter Welche* to write to my lord [her 
father] my mind thereon, whereby 1 ^riist that Kve shall not deceive Adam ; for surely, 
whatever is said, it cannot stand with his honour but that he must needs take her, his natural 
daughter,^ now in her extreme necessity. No more to you at this time, mine own darliD£> 
bat awhile I would we were together an evening. 

** With the huid of yonrs, 

This metaphor of Eve has allusion to the step-mother of Mary and Anne 
Boleyn, who had been extremely averse to Mary’s love-match ; hut the 
king seems to sup^iose that she would not, after his mandate, d^re to 
X^rejudice the father against his distressed child. We shall soon find the 
indiscreet Mary in disgrace with all parties, on account of her incor- 
rigible predilection for fhaking love-matches. 

Anno and her father were both seized with this alarming epidemic 
early in June. The agitating intelligence of the xieril of his beloved was 
conveyed to Henry by express at midnight. Ho instantly despatched 
his x>hysician, Dr. Butts, to her assistance, and indited the following ten- 
der epistle to her : — 

■* The most displeasing news thal could occur came to me suddenly at night. On throe 
accounts I must lament it. One, to bear of the illness of my mistrM, whom 1 esteem more 
than all the world, and whoso health I desire os 1 do mine own : I would willingly bear half 
of what you suffer to cure you. The second, fWim |ho fear that I shall have to endure my 
wearisome absence much longer, which has hitherto given me all the vexation that was 
possibte. The third, beesuse^my physician (In whom I have most confidence) Is absent at 
the very time when he could have given me the greatest pleasure. But I hope, by him and 
his means, to obtain one of my chief Joys on earth ; that Is, the cure of my mistress. Yet, 
flrom Ums wwnt of him, I send you my second (Dr. Butts), and hope that he will soon make 
you well. 1 shall then love .him more than ever. 1 beseech yon to be guided by his advice 
in your illneos. By your doing this, 1 hope soon to see you again, which will be to me a 
greater comfort than all the precious Jewels in the world. 


1 Probably the refrain of some pretty 
Fire nch roundeliw she used to siog. 

a Sir Walter WelclM^ one of the six gentle- 
men of his privy-dhomber. 
a The expression in the letter of Moturca 


danfl^ter merely pointa out that she woa 

Sir Thomas's dsupiter by the ties of nature, 
while she waa bat the sl^p^ughter of lady 
Boleyn, 
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« Wiitten by that secretary who ta» and for ever wUl be, your loyal and most amiired 
servant, •'H.E,*' 

Henry was at Hunsdon, June 23, 1528, where he was attended by his 
secretary, Bryan Tuke, who assisted him in some of his writings in 
favour of his divorce, evidently much against the secretary’s inclination. 
The king used to commune secretly with his physician, and sup apart 
in a tower ; and as he passed by the chamber of Bryan, would turn 
im” and examine what lie had written, and chat on news, and talk of 
anyfhiug on his mind. Among other^atters he told him “ how mis- 
tress Anne and lonl Bocliford both had the sickness, and what jeopardy 
they have been in by the tittning in of the sweat before the time ; of the 
endeavours of Dr. Butts, who went to them and returned ; and finally, 
of their perfect recovery.’* * Anne was in imminent danger, but through 
the skill and care of Dr. Butts she w^as x)i*csGrvcd to fulfil a darker des- 
tiny. The shadow of death had jiassed from over her, but the solemn 
warning was unheeded, and she fearlessly pressed onward to the fatal 
accomplishment of her wishes. 

The first use she made of her convalescence was to Qmx)loy Hcneage 
to xicn tlie following deceitful messs^e from her to cardinal Wplsoy i 
“ Maistres Anne is very well amended, and commended her humbly to 
your grace, and thinketh it long till she speak with you.” * She soon 
after wrote to the cardinal herself, and it seems difficult to imagine how 
a woman of her haughty spirit could condescend to use the abject stylo 
which at this j^eriod marks her letters to her unforgiven foe. - It is, how- 
ever, possible that this dissimulation was enjoined by Henry, when he 
paid her his x^romised visit after her recovery from the sickness, at which 
time they must have comxxiunded this x^i^ti^ership epistle* with the 
view of beguiling Wolsey into forwarding their desire at the approaching 
convention : — 

“Mr lionn, 

In my most humble wise that my heart can think, I desire you to pardon me that I am 
so bold to trouble you with my simple and rude writing, esteeming it to proceed ftom her 
tliat is much desirous to know that your grace does well, as 1 perceive ftom this bearer that 
you do, the which I pray God tong to continue, as I am most bound to pray ; for do 1 not 
know the great pains and tronmes you have taken for me* both day and nli^t; is ever to bo> 
recompense on my part, but aionely Qouly] in tovlng you (next to the king’s grace) above 
all creatures living. And 1 do not doubt but the dally proof of my deeds shall manifestly 
declare and affirm the same writing to be true, and 1 do trust you think the same. My lord, 
1 do assure you 1 do long to hear firom you news of the legate^Jbr I do hope (on* they come 
from you) they dial! be veiy good ; and 1 am sure you desire it as much as 1, and more an* 
it were possible, as I know it is not ; and thus remaining in asteodflut bope^ 1 make an end of 
my letter. Written with the hand of her that is most bound to be— 


« letter of Btjran Tuke to Wob^, Oottoo, MS, ft iv. 

■ State Pepers» vol. f. » Harlelan Miscellany. 

« This letter has been attributed to queen Katharine and Henry VIIT. It has no signature, 
bat the manner of oomposIUon is precisely the same with the next letter hj Anne Itoleyn. 
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*' P.S. by king Henxy. The writer of this letter would not cease till die had caused me 
likewise to set my hand, desiring you, though It short, to take it in good part. I ensure 
you that there is neither of us but greatly dcsireth to see you, and are joyous to hear that 
you have escaped this plague so well, trusting the fhry thereof to be passed, especially with 
them that keepeth good diet, as 1 trust you do. The not hearing of the legate's arrival in 
France causeth us somewhat to muse, notwithstanding we trust, by your diligence and 
vigilancy (with the aarfstance of Almighty God), shortly to be eased out of that trouble. No 
more to yon at this time^ hut that 1 pnj God send yoti^os good health and prosperity as the 
writer would. 

Nfiy your loving sovereign and friend, 

Wolsey, towards the middle July, fell sick of the pcstilo/icc, or 
pretended to be so, in order to work on tlic king^s affection, or to procure 
some respite till the arrival of Campeggio. Anne Boleyn sent him the 
following letter, which, from mcnticning this illness, is supposed to have 
been written at the end of July, 1528 : — 

•*Mr J^RDb 

** In my moat humble wise that my poor heart can think. 1 do thank your grace for your 
kind letter, and for your rich and goodly present, the which 1 shall never bo able to deserve 
urithout your help, of which 1 have hitherto had so great plenty, that all the days of my life I 
am most bound of all creatures, next the king's grace, to love and serve your grace, of the 
which 1 beseech you never to doubt that ever 1 shall vary Orom this thought, as long as any 
breath isv in my body. And as touching your grace's trouble with the sweat, 1 thank our 
Lord that them that 1 desired and prayed for are escaped ; and that is the king's grace and 
you, not doubling that God has preserved you both for great causes known aloneli/ [only] of 
His high wisdom. And ns for the coming of the legate, I desire that much. And if it be 
God's pleasure, I piuy him to send this matter shortly to a good end, and then I trust, my 
lord, to recompense part of your great pains. In the which I must require you, in the mean 
time, to accept my goodwill in th® stead of the power ; the whidi must proceed partly tNm 
yon, as our Ijord knoweth, whom I beseech to send you long life, with continuance In honour. 
Written with the hand of her that is most bound to \m 

•• Your bumble and obedient seorvant, 

^ AmnE BaLETN.** 

There is a difficulty in reading and undcrstoiiding the letters of Anne 
Boleyn, on account of an evident want of sincerity. Another of these 
epistles, meant to propitiate Wolsey, regarding the trial of the validity 
of queen Kathanue*s marriage, is a repetition, with very little variation, 
of the professions in the above, “humbly thanking him for his travail in 
seeking to bring to pass the greatest weal that is possible to come to any 
creature living, and in especial remembering how wretched and unworthy 
she is in compare to his highness.” The earnestness of her protestations 
of favour and affection to the cardinal, in case he should succeed in 
making her queen, is apparent in the following words, which are still to 
be seen in the British Museum, written by her hand, and subscribed 
with her autograidi, as follows : — 

I aaaiim ymi that afler this matter is broiigbt to bear, you shall find as your hemtid (in 
the mean time) to owe you my service, and then look what thing in this world 1 can 
imai^ to do you pleasure in, you Shall find me the gladdest woman in the world to do it 

" Your humble and obedient servant 

, **Am(b Bolexb." 
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That occasional doubts and misgivings were entertained by Anne, os 
to the stabilitj' of Henry's regard and the real nature of his intentions, 
may bo gathered from the device of a jewel presented by her to the royal 
lover, to which he alludes in the following letter : — 

■*Fora present so voliiable, tliat nothing could be more (considering the whole cf itX I 
return to you my most hearty thankik not only on acoomit of the costly duunoiid, and the 
sliip in which the solitary damsel is tossed about, but chiefly for the flue interpretation and the 
too humble submission which your goodness hath made to me ; for 1 think it would be very 
diffleui t for mo to find on occasion to deserve it, if I were not assisted by your groat humanity 
unTT^ur, which 1 have always sought to seek, and will always sock to preservo by all tlio 
M l- vices in my power; and this is my firm intentiBn and hope, according to the motto,^ Aat 
ULic out nuUibi. 

“The demonstrations of your affections are such, the fine thoughts of your letter so 
■rdially expressed, that they oblige me for ever to honour, love, and serve you sincerely, 
bohi'cching you to continue in the same firm and constant purpose; and assuring you that, on 
iiy iMirt. 1 will not only make ycu a suitable return, but outdo you in loyalty of heart, if it 

H.* iTOssible. 

1 desire, also, that if at any time before this 1 have in any way offended you, tliat you 
would giVe me the some absolution that you ask, assuring you that hereafter my heart itiiall 
be dedicated to you alone. I w'ish my person was so too. God can do it. if he pleases, to 
horn I pray once o-day for that end, hoping that at length my proyere will be heard. 1 
ish the time may be short, but 1 shall think it long till we see one another, Written by 
the hand of thai sccrctoxy, wbo^ in heart, body, and will is 

** Votre royal et plus assurd serviteur, 

" Hj. autre A.B., ne cber^e. Bex.** 

It nuist have been nearly at tins crisis that the king declared to Anno 
llolcyn and her father, that it was his intention to make her his consort 
whenever he should be released from his present mamage. After this 
intimation, he became a frequent visitor at Hever-castle. Ho used to 
ride tliithcr privately from Eltham or Greenwich. The local tradition of 
i lever points out a certain hill which commanded a view of the castic, 
where he used to sound his bugle to give notice of his approach. The 
<iak-X>n>ncllcd chamber and the antique gallery are still shown at the 
eastlc where ho used to have interviews with Anno Boleyn. ** She stood 
.still upon her guard,” says Wyatt, “and was not easily carried away, 
with all this appearance of happiness; firsts on account of the love she 
bare ever to the queen whom she served, a personage of great virtue ; 
and secondly, she imagjped that there was less freedom in her union 
with her lord and king, than^with one more agreeable to her.*' 

Her love of pleasure and thirst for admiration rendered Anno im- 
patient to emerge from the retirement of Hever-castle ; and the fears of 
the pestilence living entirely passed away, she returned to court on the 

1 The original ot this letter to written In and the heart endoalng A.B. without the 
French. The letters are Mventeen in all ; words ; another has merely the king's inltlalii, 
eight of thew are written in EnglUh, with the French words ma aimoMe written 
nine of the earlier in French. - Two of the on each side. The litoglish IcUcra are idgued 
French letters have the fanciful heart fdgna- in three different mod^ with the initials of 
turc. with the French words on each side of the king's name as above, without otiier 
the heart, signifying Henry MedtM Anne additions. Some have a small h and ttie 
Boleyn, no other: and the word of power. Hex contnictfon; anotiier the word Henry, 
Jta, One French letter to sigaed with H. B., very well written, and the Bex oontrsetion. 
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18 jth of August. The French ambassador, Du Bellai, who had x^rcdicted 
that her influence would entirely decay with absence, thus announces 
her reappearance in his reports to his own government : “ Mademoiselle 
dc Boleyn has at last returned to the court, and I believe the king to be 
so infattlated with her, that God alone could abate his madness.’^ The 
queen was sent to Greenwich, and her fair rival was lodged in a splendid 
suite of apartments contiguous to those of the king.^ The time-serving 
portion of the courtiers flattered the weakness of the sovereign by offering 
thdr adulation to the object of his passion. She was supported Jay xTie* 
powerful influence of her maternal kinsmen, the duke of Norfolk and his 
brethren, men who were illustrious, not only by their high mnk and 
descent from the monarchs of England and France, but by the services 
they had rendered their country, lx>th by sea and land ; yet the voice of 
the great body of the pcoido was against her. They felt the cause of 
their injured, their virtuous queen, as their own ; and their indignation 
was so decidedly manifested, that Henry, despotic as he was, ventured 
not to oppose the popular clamour for the dismissal of his fair favourite.® 
Power might uphold, the sophistry of party defend the position of Anne 
Boleyn at this crisis, but on the grounds of morality and religion it could 
never be justified. The legato was expected from Home to try the 
validity of the king’s marriage with Katharine, and, as Henry founded 
his objections on scruples of conscience, it was judged most prudent to 
keep passion behind the scenes till the farce was ended. Anno Boleyn 
was acconiingly required by her royal lover to retire to Hever-castle for 
the present. This sort of temporizing policy was not agreeable to her, 
but the king insisted upon her departure ; ** whereat,” to use the quaint 
but expressive phrase of a contemporary, “ she smoked.” So great, 
indeed, was her displeasure, that she vowed she would return to court 
no more, after having been dismissed in such an abrupt and uncourteous 
fashion. 

Henry, who was greatly troubled at the perversity of mistress Anne, 
did everything in his power to conciliate her. He continued to writo 
the most impassioned letters to her, and to give her the earliest intelli- 
gence of the progress of the expected legate. That Anno at first main- 
tained an obdurate silence is evinced by one*of Henry’s letters, which wc 
insert : — 

** Although, my mistress, it has not pleased you to remember the promise you made mo 
when I was last with i|pa ; that is, to hm good news fhrni you, and to have an answer to 
my last letter, yet it seems to me that it belongs to a trae ser\’ant (seeing that otherwise he 
can know nothing) to inquire the health of his mbtress ; and to acquit myself of the duty 
of a true servaut, 1 send you this letter, beseeching you to apprise me of your welfare. 1 
piay this may continue .ms long: as I desire mine own. And to cause you yet oftener to 

vemember me, I send you. by the bearer of this, a buck killed last evening, very late, by mine 


1 Le Grand. TyUer. Lingard. 


3 Herbert, in White Kennet, voL L p. 108. 
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own bAnd— hoping, thAt when you eat of it. you may think of the hunter. From want of 
room, 1 must end my letter. AVritten Vy the hand of your servant, who very often wlihee 
for you instead of your brother. 

According to Stowe, and somo others, the revenues of the see of 
Durham (or, at any rate, that portion of the immunities of the bishoprio 
which were situate in the cnetropolis) were bestowed by Henry on 
Anne Boleyn while she yet retained the name of maid of honour to his 
gueen . It is certain that Durham-house became, by some means, the 
residence of herself and her xiarents. It was pleasantly situate 
on the banks of the river, on the very spot in the Strand now occupied 
by the Adelphi-huildings. Tliis, however, did not content Anne, and 
wlien, after an absence of two months, she consented, by the entreaties 
of the king, seconded by the commands and even the tears of her father, 
to return to court, it was only on condition that a more splendid and com- 
modious residence should he allotted her. Henry took infinite pains to 
please her in this matter, and at length employed .Wolsey as his agent in 
securing Sufifolk-housc for her abode. This is announced to Anne in tho 
following letter : — 

"Dabldto, 

••Aa tottdilng a lodging for you, we have gotten one by my lord cariUnars means, the like 
wbofSof could not have been found hereabouts for all causes, as this bearer dull more show 
you. As touching our other affairs, I assure yon there con bo no more done or moro diligence 
used, nor all manner of dangers better both foreseen and provided for ; so that 1 trust it shall 
be hereafter to both our comforts." 

Suffolk-honse was contiguous to Wolsey’s sj^endid new-built palace, 
York-house, kno^vfi afterwards by the name of Whitehall. Henry took 
the opportunity of borrowing this mansion of the cardinal, as affording 
better facilities for unobserved intercourse with Anno than his own royal 
abode at Westminster. The monarch liked York-house so well that he 
never returned it, either to its defrauded master or to the see of York. 
Before these arrangements were well completed, the king had the annoy- 
ance of learning that all he ^vToto in confidence to Anne Boleyn was 
publicly known in London soon after, which caused him to write this 
admonition to the incautious beauty: — 

“ DABLmO, 

“ I heartily commend me to you, acquainting you that 1 am a little perplexed with such 
things as your brother shall, on my part, declare unto you, to whom 1 pray you will give fbll 
credit, for it were too long to write. In my last letters, I writ to you that I trusted shortly 
to see you ; this Is better known In London than anything that Is about me, whereof I not a 
llttll marvel, but lack of diBcreet handling must needs be the cause. »No more to you at this 
time, but that 1 trust diortly our meeting shall not depend upon other men’s light h a ndling , 
but upon your own. Writ with the band of him that kmgB to be yours.'* 

The reproof contaiued in this letter is gentle, considering the provoca- 
tion, and abowa how extremely Anne Boleyn was indulged by ber lover. 
It devebpe, likewise, a great weakness in her character, that of tattling 
and boasting to all arot^ her of the arrangement the king was making. 
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at London to have access to her presence, without ostensibly living 
under the same roof with her. 

Anne took possession of the stately mansion which her enamoured 
sovereign had provided for her early in December, for on the 9th of that 
month the French ambassador writes, Mademoiselle do Boulan has 
arrived, and the king has placed her in vpry fine lodgings, immediately 
adjoining to his own ; and thcrc^ eveiy day, more court is 2 >aid to her 
than she ever paid to the queen.*’ Henry, indeed, induced his courtiers 
to attend the daily levees which she, like a rival queen, held 
the pomp of royalty. She had her ladies-in-waiting, her train-bearer, 
and her chaplains, and dis^xinscd j^atronage both in church and state. 
At Christmas the king joined his family at Greenwich, and Anno Boleyn 
outraged all propriety by accom])anying him. She and the queen, how- 
ever, were not supposed to associate. The queen kept open house as 
usual, and mistress Boleyn hold her revels apart.^ Scandal, of course, 
was busy with her name ; ^ what lady who submitted to occupy a posi- 
tion so suspicious could escape with a rc 2 )Utation unblcmi^h^ ? The 
reports of the foreign ambassiulors, especially those of France and Venice, 
are full of those rumours, which might have been foreseen by any female 
who liad the slightest delicacy of mind. The i^thy of Anne Boleyn to 
such imputations can only be accounted for^y her residence A the 
licentious court of Francis I., where she had seen the countess Chateau- 
briant and the duchess d’Estam 2 )€s treated with the distinction of 
princesses, and tolerated by the ladles of the royal family. 

In the commencement of the year 1520, StephendPhirdiner was again 
despatched to Homo to X)lcad for the divorce. It is a curious fact, that 
on the 4th of April Anne Boleyn sent him a present of cramp-rings, 
accompanied with a letter, in which she addresses him familiarly by his 
Christian name : — 

Mr. Stephen, 1 send you hero the cramp-rlngB for yon, and Mr. Gregory (Ciissal), and 
Mr. IN;ter ; pray you to distribute them both, as the that (you may assure them) will be glad 
to do them any pleasure which shall be 1^ nay power. And thus I make an end, praying 
Qod Hcnd you good health. 

** Written at UFecnwich the 4th day qf April, 

** your assured friend, 

“Axn Bollein.'** 

There is something remarkable connected with this present of cramp- 
rings, seeing that by a superstition, parallel to the kings of England 
curing the evil” by their touch, the queens of England were supposed 
to possess the power of consecrating cramp-rings. The question natu- 
rally arises, how ciimc Anne Boleyn in the year 1629 by a sufficient 
number of cramivriugs for Gai'diner to distribute among the English 

^ LISvSqno de Riyonno. p. 231. * Ibid. Turner, vol. IL p. 616 

s Ijo Orund. Kllis, Royal Letters; first aeriea. 
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ambassage to the pope, if she had not taken upon herself the queenly 
office of consecrating them ? ' 

It is remarkable that those cruel |)er8GCutoT8 of our early reformers, 
Gardiner and lionnor, were the most active of all eoclesiaatics for the 
divorce, and that Cranmer was brought forward as an iltve of Gardiner 
for the same purpose : all three being under the especial patronage of 
Aime Boleyn, and rose t<f greatness chiefly through her influence. 
Cranmer, when he was first encountered by Gardiner at the house of 
at Waltham, was occupied in the tuition of Mr. Gressy’s sons. 
Hiritequence and learning attracted the attention of Gardiner, who, to 
prove him, introduced the topic of the divorce, a|id asked in what 
manner he would proceed if the conduet of that afiair were intrusted to 
him P ‘‘1 would obtain the ox)inion of the most learned universities iii 
Europe on the validity of a marric^e contracted under such circum- 
stances,” was the reply. Gardiner communicated this rejoinder to the 
king ; on whi6h Henry made this characteristic exclamation, He has 
gotten the sow by the right ear.” The plan was adopted, and Cranmer 
was immediately received into the family of Anne Boleyn’s father, where 
lie was treated with inucli regard. Soon after he was preferred to the 
office of chaplain to the king, and ever enjoyed the confidence and favour 
of tiie fair Anne Bolcyp, whose theological opinions he is supposed to 
have greatly influenced. Craumer was domesticated with Ibhe Boleyns, 
and when tlic carl of Wiltslurc was absent, he used to transmit from 
thence particulars of the proceedings and welfare of his flomily. “ The 
countess” (lady Boleyn), he writes, “ is well.* The king and the lady 
Anno rode to Windsor yesterday, and to-night they be expected at 
llampton-court.” ^ 

The first introduction of TindaVs translations of the holy Scriptures 
was, according to Strype, effected while Anno Boleyn was the all-[)owei- 
ml ffivourite of Henry^, served with royal pomi), and attended by a suite 
of maids of honour like a queen. Among the ladies of her retinue thcMo 
was a fair young gentlewoman called mistress Qaynsford, who w:is 
beloved by Anne’s equerry, a youth of noble lineage, named Gf'org*? 
Zouch. In the course of their “ love trioks,” Geoige snatched a bof^k out 
young mistress GaynsTord’s hands, to which she was attending more 
than he a^iprovcd when in his comi^any. It was no other tlian Tindals 
translation of the Gos^x^ls, whicii had been lent to her by her niistross 
Anne Boleynf to whom it bad been x^rivately presented by one of the 
Keformers. It was proscribed by cardinal Wolsey, and kept secretly 
from the king. Mistress Gaynsford, knowing its importance, tried to g<*t 
it back from her lover, but George Zouch remained perversely obstinate, 
and kept it to tease her. One day he went with other courtiers to tlie 

1 lu Burnet, voL it p. 266 of Records is to be found the whole Lstla formula of this singular 
ttnii forgotten office pertaining to our l^iglibU queens. ^ Strype's Crammer. 
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]cing*d chapel, when he took it into his head to read the book he had 
snatched from his beloved, and was soon so utterly absorbed in its contents 
that the service was over before he was conscious of the lapse of time. 
The dean of the chapel, wishing to sec what book the young gentleman 
was perusing with such attention, took it out of his hand ; when, 
finding it was the prohibited version of the Scriptures, he carried it to 
cardinal Woli^y. Meantime Anno Boleyn asked mistress Gaynsford 
for the book she had lent her, who, greatly terrified at its loss, confessed 
that George Zouch had stolen and detained it. Anno Boleyn s^p^Sue^ 
George, and inquired into the matter. When she heard the fate of the 
book she was not angiy with the lovers ; But,’* said she, it shall bo 
the dearest book that ever dean or cardinal detained.” She then hastened 
to the king, and* entreated that ho would interpose to recover her stolen 
volume, a request with which ho instantly complied. The first use she 
made of her recovered treasure was to entreat the king to eiLamine it, 
and this incident had a great effect in producing the change, that 
followed. 

This ciixnimstance is supposed to have precipitated the fall of Wolsey. 
Anne Boleyn had not forgiven, she never did forgive, the interference 
which had deprived her of her first love, Tercy. The anger she had^ 
conemved a^inst the cardinal on that occasion remained, after a lapse of 
six years, an unquenchable fire. In the hope of making him an instru- 
ment in her aggrandizement, she had, as we have seen, condescended to 
employ the arts of flattery, till she perceived that he was playing a game 
as fine and as false with her as she was with him, and that it was no 
part of his intention to make her an amend for the loss of a countess’s 
coronet hy assisting her to encircle her brow with a queenly diadem. She 
had, moreover, shrewd reason to suspect, however fairly he might carry it 
with her, that he was the man who secretly incited the popular cry, ** We’ll 
have no Anne Bullen I Nan Bullcn shall not he our queen !” Anne 
dissembled no longer than till Wolsey (entangled in the perplexities of 
the net ho had woven for his own destruction) had committed himself 
irrevocably with the queen, and at the same time incurred the suspicions 
of the king hy his sinubus conduct. She theutplaccd in Henry’s hands 
letters written by the cardinal to Borne, which afforded proofs of his 
duidicity. These she had obtained from her kinsman, Sir Francis 
Bryan, and they weighed heavily against the minister. She had already 
obtained more than one signal triumph over him, especially in the case 
of Sir Thomas Cheney, whom Wolsey had injuriously driven from the 
court. Cheney entreated the intercession of Anne Boleyn with the 
seVeraign, and she pleaded his cause so successfully that he was recalled, 
whOA Wolsey received a reprimand.^ 

Jiaving once declared her hostility, Anne was not of a temper to 

^ Bishop of Bajroxme, 29L 
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recede; she pursued her advantage with steady impljicability ; she 
was fiercel}” seconded by her undo Norfolk, the duke of Suffolk, Henry’s 
brotlier-in-law, and — but at this no one can wonder — her defrauded 
lover Percy, whose compulsory marriage with lady Mary Talbot had 
rendered him the most wretched of men. An opportunity of inflicting 
an overwlielming blow on thd cardinal soon offerrf. Wolsey, who was 
determined not to lose his credit with the sovereign without a struggle, 
after m any repulses obtained permission to accompany Campeggio, 
^enthat legate went to take leave of the king at Grafton. Campoggio 
received the most scrupulous attention, and stately apartments were 
provided for his use, but Wolsey was forced to bo indebted to the civility 
of Henry Norris for the temiorary accommodation of a chamber. This 
was an ominous beginning ; nnd the courtiers awaited with intense curi- 
osity the result of Wolsey’s reception in the prcsenco-chambcr. But when 
the monarch entered, and Wolsey tendered the homage of his knee, 
a sudden revulsion in his favour evidently took place in the royal mind. 
Henry raised him up with both hands, and led him to the window, 
where he held a long private conference with him, to the dismay of the 
diverse party. 

*‘The king,’^ says Cavendish, •Mined the same day with Mrs. Anne 
Boloyu in her chamber, who kept state there more like a queen than a 
simple maid.* I heard it reiiortcd,” imrsues our author, **by those who 
waited on the king at dinner, tliat mistress Anno Bolcyn was offended, as 
much as she durst, that the king did so graciously entertain my lord car- 
dinal, saying, • Sir, is it not a marvellous thing to see into what great debt 
and danger he hath brought you with all your subjects ‘ How so V said 

the king. • Forsooth,’ she replieil, • there is not a man in your whole nation 
of England worth a hundred pounds, but ho hath indebted you to him ’ 
alluding to the late loan, an expedient in the ways and means of govem- 
which originated with that bold statesman, and has formed a fatal 
precedent for latter times. ‘••Well, well,’ quoth the king; • for that matter 
there was no blame in him, for I know that matter better than you, or 
any one else.* — • Nay,’ quoth she, * besides that, what exploits hath ho 
wrought in several parts Snd x)laccs of this nation to your great slander 
and disgrace ? There is never a nobleman but, if he had done half so 
much as he hath done, were well worthy to lose his head. Yea, if my 
lord of Norfolk, my lord of Suffolk, my &ther, or any other man had 
done much less than he hath done, they should have lost thrir heads 
ere this .’ — * Then I perceive,’ said the king, * you are none of my lord 
cardinal’s friends.*— * Why, sir,’ replied she, • I have no cause, nor 
any that love you ; no more hath your grace, if you did well con- 
sider his indirect and unlawful doings.”* Before the fair Boleyn had 
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fully concluded schooling her royal lover on the financial sins of his 
favourite minister, “they had dined, and the waiters came and took up 
{he tables, so no more was heard for that time of their discourse.’’ 

You may perceive by this,” observes our author,^ “ how the old malice 
was not forgotten. The king, for that time, departed from Mrs. Anno 
Boleyn, and came to the chamber of presence, and called for my lord 
[Wolsey], and in the window had a long discourse with him. After- 
wards the king took him by the hand, and led him into the privy-cham- 
ber, and snt in consultation with liim all alone, witliout an}^>**tBSf of 
the lords, till it was dark night, which blanked all his enemies very 
sore, who had no other way but by Mrs. Anne Boleyn, in whom was all 
their trust and affiance for the accomplishment of their enterprises, for 
without her they feared all tlieir jmrposes would bo frustrated.” The 
king had promised to see Wolsey again in the morning, but the in- 
terview was prevented by the adverse influence of the fair intriguante, 
who traversed all his hopes by prevailing on the king to attend her 
ill an equestrian excursion. These are the words in which the faithful 
Cavendish records the fact : “ This sudden departure of the king was 
the especial labour of mistress Anno Boleyn, who rode with him pw- 
])oacly to draw him away, because ho should not return till after 
deimrturc of the cardinals. The king rode that zuoriiing to view u 
piece of ground to make a park of (which was afterwards, as it is at this 
time, called Harewell-]mrk), where mistress Anne Boleyn had provided 
him a place to dine*' in, fearing his return before my lord cardinal’s 
departure.” Du Bellai, the French ambassador, attributes the fall of 
Wolsey entirely to the ill ofiices of Anne Boleyn. In one of his letters, 
speaking of the cardinal, for whom he expresses great commiseration, ho 
says, “ The worst of the evil is, that mademoiselle dc Boulen has made 
her friend promise that he never will hear him si)eak,for she w'cll thinks 
that he cannot help having pity on him.” 

The mysterious disappearance of Henry’s love-letters to Anne Boleyn 
from the royal cabinet of York- House, and the anxiety of the monarch 
to prevent these records of his private feelings from being carried out of 
his realm, caused him to oiler an imparallelud affront to the departing 
legate Cami)eggio, by ordering his baggage to be ransacked at Dover, 
under pretence that ho was conveying Wolsey’s treasure out of the king- 
dom.^ Nothing was found of a suspicious nature, for he bad already 
sent the stolen effusions of Henry’s passion to Borne, where they are still 
4»hown at the Vatican. 

The vengeance of Anne Boleyn continued to follow Wolsey after the 
deimrturc of his colleague, and on the 9th of October two bills were filed 
against him by the attorney-general, charging him with having exercised 
his legantine authority in England contrary to the law of the land. 

1 Cavi'ndii»h’s Wolsey. • State Papers. 
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Wolsey said, **He knew that there was a night crow that possessed the 
royal ear against him, and misrepresented all his actions ’*•— an expres- 
sion that significantly pointed at Anne Bol^n. Capucius, the resident 
ambassador of the emperor, kept a wary eye on all the proceedings of the 
fair lavourite. He dates the fall of Wolsey from his surrender of the 
seals, on St. Luke*s-day, 1530 ; and after relating the well-known fact 
tliat the disgraced minister had sent in ^ list, written in his own hand, 
of all his valuable effects, desiring the king’s acceptance of them, he adds 
the* ibilipwing new historical circumstance : “ Yesterday the king came 
from Greenwich to view the said efl’ects. Ho took with him only his 
lady-love, her mother, and one gentleman of the bedchamber.” ^ W olsey , 
who perhaps hojxsd that his fair.' foe had been softened by the inquisition 
she had just made into the stores of treasure he had resigned, hmnbly 
solicited the good offices of 6ir Henry Norris to intercede for him, and 
anxiously, from time to, time, inquired of him “if the displeasures of my 
lady Aniie, as he now called her, were somewhat abated, her favour 
being the only help and remedy.”^ The lingering regard of Henry for 
his former favourite was openly manifested when he was told, at Christ- 
inas, that the cardinal was sore sick and like to die, for ho expressed 
great concern, and sent Dr. Butts, his physician, to attend liim. When 
Butts returned, the king said to him, “ Have you seen yonder man?” — 
“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. “ How do you like him ?” demanded the king. 
“ Sir,” said Dr. Butts, “ if you will have him dead, I warrant you that 
lie will be dead witliin four days, if he receive ilbt comfort shortly from 
you.” — “ Marry 1 God forbid,” cried the king,® “ that he should die, for I 
would not lose him for twenty thousand pounds. I i^ray you go to him, 
and do you your care to him.” — “ Then must your grace,” said Dr. Butts, 
“send him some comfortable message.” — “ So I will,” replied the king, “ by 
you ; therefore make speed to him again, and deliver this ring from me 
for a token in the w'hich ring was the king’s image engraven with a 
ruby, as like the king as might be desired. “ This ring ho knoweth well,” 
continued Henry, “for he gave me the same. Tell him 1 am not 
offended with him in my heart for anything, and bid him be of goo<l 
comfort.” — “ Then spake*the king to Mrs. Anne Boleyn, saying, * Good 
sweetheart, as you love me, send the cardinal a token at my request, 
and in so doing you shall deserve our thanks.’ She, being disposed not 
to offend the king, would not disobey his loving request, but incon- 
tinently took her tablet of gold that bung at her side, and delivered it to 
Dr. Butts, with very gentle and loving words.”* When the com- 
passionate physician returned to his broken-hearted ^Taticut at Esher, 
and delivered the tokens from the king and Anne Boleyn, with the most 
soothing words he could devise on the king and Mrs. Anne’s behalf. 
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'^olsey raised himself in his bed, and received the tokens very joyfully, 
giving him many thanks for the good comfort he had brought him. 

The king sent three more of his physicians to consult with Butts 011 
Wolsey’s case, and in four days they set him on his feet again. He was, 
however, too near the court to please the rival i)Owcr that crossed his 
star ; for Anne Boleyn held no terms %\ith any one who showed him 
pity. Capucius wrote to his imperial master the result of a conversa- 
tion ho hail with Bussell, who affirmed “ that, on account of a few words 
in favour of tlio cardinal ho had said to the king, the liuly had l/ftcfhiin 
in dudgeon, and refused to sjieak to him for a whole month.'* ^ The duke 
of Norfolk told Capucius that his niece was enragal against himself, 
because he had not used all his influence to comidctc the ruin of Wolsey. 
As she conix>laincd to the king of this conduct, lier uncle, Norfolk, sent 
word to him by Cromwell, “ that if he departed not instantly for the 
north, he would tear him with his teeth.”- When Cromwell reported 
this laessago to his x>atron, Wolsey significantly intimated to him the 
real ((uartcr whence the attack 2)roccedcd, and i)rcdictod further evil 
to himself from the increasing ascendancy of Anne Boleyn. Whikj 
Wolsey wsis absent at his see, the king began to feel liis loss. One ds^ 
at council ho rated the Norfolk ministry for some deficiency or neglect, 
and regrettwl the time when the canlinal presided. “Since that 
hour,” writes Caxnicius to Charles V., “ the duke, the lady [Anne], and 
her father have never ceased plotting against the cardinal. The lady 
esiiecially has wei3t aV\d lamented Over her lost time and honour, and 
threatened the king ‘ that she would go away.’ They say the king 
has had enough to do to quiet her, and even though he eutrcatcil 
her most affectionately, and with tears in his eyes, not to leave him, 
nothing would satisfy her but the arrest of the cardinal.” ® The king 
could not he brought up to the point required, witlunit greater provoca- 
tion, which was given by the testimony of a Venetian physician, long 
an inmate of Wolsey’s household, who had not followed him to his 
northern archbishopric. This man the trio enticed to the duke of 
Norfolk s house, whore he was induced to bear testimony “ that cardinal 
Wolsey had written to the poi^c, asking him tb excommunicato the king 
and lay an interdict on England, if ho did not dismiss the lady^ and 
treat queen Katharine with proper respect.” Such evidence was suffi- 
cient lor the purix>scs of Anno Boleyn, and tlio cardinal’s arrest was the 
consequence. Capucius does not believe in the imputation on Wolsey, 
because he thinks, favourable as it was to the queen’s cause, ho should 
have heanl of it from the duke of Norfolk, “ who was,” he adds, “ a bid 
dissembler.” He treats it as a fabrication of Anno to complete Wolsey’s 
ruin. Ho reports that she had already persuaded the king to have a 

' CcTTcsmndeneo of Charles V„ p. 311. ■ ChTendlsh's Wolsey. * O^rrespondeDOO 
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1) rison-chambcr prepared for his old minister in the Tower, the same in 
which his victim the duke of Buckingham s|)ent his . last days.^ Her 
vengeance was not satisfied till she had suceeeded in obtaining his arrest 
for high treason, after he had retired to Cawood, near York, when, as if 
tu bring to his mind the cause that had incurred this deadly hatred, her 
lonncr lover, Percy', then earj of Northumberland, was the iicrson cm- 
j^loyed to execute the royal warrant. ^ The happiness of this young 
nobleman had been irreparably blighted by his sejiaration from the 

of his heart, and his compulsory marriage with another. Ho 
trembled with violent agitation when ho arrested Wolsey, whom he 
treated in a very ignominious manner, causing his legs to bound to 
the stirrups of his mule like a common malefactor. But the unhappy 

2 ) risoncr cx])ircd at Leicester, and obtained his release by death without 
the aid of the executioner. 

The duke of Norfolk. Anne’s maternal uncle, was now the president 
of the cabinet, and with the duke of Suffolk and her father * the earl of 
V/ iltshirc, Sir Thomas More, Fitzwilliam, and Stephen Gardiner, formed 
a junto by whom the affairs of the realm were conducted ; but, accord- 
ing to the roiK>rts of the French ambassador, Anne Bolcyn was the ruling 
power, wlioso iidlucnco directed all. She kcx>t her Christmas again at 
Circenwicli in rival splendour to the queen, and received many costly gifts 
and gratuities from the enamoured sovereign. 

'i'iie entries coimccted with Anne Bolcyn in Henry’s privy-X)urso 
accounts ar<^ curious, and in some measure tend tp elucidate the peculiar 
terms on wliich they stood. There is, on the 22nd of November, 1529, 
the following item : — “ Paid to Cecill, for a yard and a quarter of purple 
velvet for maistress Anne, xij«. viiirf. The same day paid to Walter 
Walshe, for certain stuff prepared for maistress Anne of divers persons,” 
to the amount of 210/. 9s. 8t/.® On the last day of December, 110/. is 
\k\h\ to her by the king’s command.^ On the lOtli of May, 1530, her 
lailor and skinner (furrier) are paid from the royal privy-purse, for goods 
anti workmanship for my lady Anne. On the 29th, 3s. 4;/. is juiid 

ftjr bows, arrows, shafts, broadlicads, braser, and shooting-glove, for my 
latly Anne.® * 

On the oth of June, a reward of 6s, 8c?. was paid to a servant of the 
lord mayor of London, for bringing cherries to lady Anne.® On the 8th 
oi the following 8ei)tember, 10/, is paid to the wife of the Dove (that is, 
i»f the man who keeps a shox> with that sign), for linen cletli fa* lier. 
i>n the 2r>th, the singular entry ogcurs of 10s. paid by the king for a 
cow that Uriaii, Anne’s Breton greyhound, had killed. This animal 

* Otrrtf-ivnMlt'rit*? nf Cliarlt^s V. Hlited by maindcT to liLs hdrs-gcncnil, on tb*s stli of 
\V. HradfonI ; des|iaU:h of aipucins, Feb. 6, Ilecenibor, 1529. 

1530-J, pp. 3J I, 325. 3 Sir H. Nicolius J*rivy-piirhe Expenses, 

H.* cn‘al*.-d <arl of lVilt«blrc in Henry VJII. p. 4. 

wiili ri'TOJiiiub-r to his beirs mile, * Jbid. p. lu. * Ibid. i>. 4Y. 

A:id e.irl of C)rmuria iu Ireland, with r**- ® Ibid. p. 48. 
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(not the most amiable pet in the world for a maid of honour) was pro- 
bably brought by Anne from France. The name of Urian, which is one 
of the appellations of the foul fiend, appears indicative of his evil con- 
ditions. His exploit savours of the wolf-hound ju-opensities. On the 
13th of December, 132. is paid to the wife of the Dove, her*linendraper, 
for linen and other necessaries. Towards the end of the montli, the sum 
of 52. is delivered to Anno in groats for play-money. On the 30th, 1002. 
is delivered to her by the king’s command, towards her New-year’s gift.* 
The sum of 42. 8s. Sd. is paid to Adinglon, the skinner, for furri^. my 
lady Anne’s gowns.® ^ 

It might bo about this ];)eriod that the following incident occurred to 
Anne Boleyn. A book, assuming to be of a prophetic character, was, 
by some mysterious ageucy, placed in her chamber one day. It seems 
to liavG IxK^n of a similar class with the oracular hieroglyphic almanacs 
of succeeding centuries, having within its i)ages certain figures marked 
with the letter H \\i>on one, A on another, and K on a tliird ; which 
wero expounded as the king and his wives, and to her person certain de- 
struction was predicted if she married the king. Anne, finding the hook, 
took it up, and seeing tbc contents, she called her principal attendant, a 
young lady, named Anno Saville.® " Gome hither. Nan,” said she. See, 
here is a l^k of j)rojjhecies ; this is the king, this is the queen, wringing 
her hands and mourning, and tliis is myself, with my head cut off.” 
Anno Savillc answered, *Uf I thought it true, I would not myself 
liavo him were he an emperor.” “Tut! Nan,” replied Anne Boleyn; 
** 1 think the hook a bauble, and I am resolved to have him, tliat my 
issue may be royal, whatever may become of me.” This story is the 
men; deserving of crcMleiice, because related in Wyatt’s memorials of 
Auno Boleyn. It proves oitlier that her mind was free from super- 
stition, or that she regarded the production as a device of some of the 
queen’s fricuds, who might have taken that method of deterring her 
from her ambitious designs on the crown-matrimonial of England. It 
shows, also, her determination to be a queen, coute qui coide. 

In the spriugof 1530, her father, the earl of Wiltshire, was appointed, 
with several eminent divines, to attend the congress between the pope 
and the emperor at Bologna, on the part ofMcnry VIII. The earl, 
when introduced into the presence of Clement, gave great offence by 
refusing to comply with the usual ceremony of kissing his holiness’s toe, 
and, if wo may believe Foxe,* ** his lordship’s dog made matters worse by 
biting it.” The emperor, when tlie earl attempted to offer his arguments 
in favour of the divorce, “ bado him bo silent, and allow his less-interested 
colleagues to speak adding, “ you are a partj' in the cause.” ® Boleyn, 
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with undaunted spirit, replied, **That be came not there as a father, hut 
as the representative of his sovereign : that if the emperor ncqtiiesc^ in 
his royal master’s wish, ho should rejoice ; but if not, his displeasure was 
cf no consequence.” ^ Nevertheless, the earl and his colleagues offered 
Charles 300,000 crowns as the price of his consent to the divorce.^ 

Among the items for which, Anne Boleyn was chargeable to Henry’s 
j'rivy-purse in the year 1531, are — “Wearing-apparel furnished by 
Oeorgc Taylor, and John Scot to the amount of 181. 6s. 4d. ; also 
iOL 15?. 8d. to the said Taylor and Adington the skinner, for furs and 
work done for her ; and 18?. odd to Lilgrave the embroiderer, on account 
of his hill for stuff made for my lady Anne.” The sum of 35?. is paid 
to John Scot, on account of his bill for the fair favourite, and other 
sums to be expi^udcd in her service, iflien a farm is purchased for her 
at Greenwich, and imid for by the king. In April, upwards of 40Z. is 
disbursed to Rasmus, the armourer (supposed herald-painter), for gar- 
nishing her desk with gold and other decorations.* Notwithstanding all 
those presents and gratuities, added to the lino income she possessed, 
Anne was frequently in debt. The xjrivy-purse expenses bear record 
that she pawned one of her jewels for 20?. to her sister MaVy, who was 
really in straitened circumstances. This jewel was redeemed by the 
king’s order on the 21st of November, 1530. Henry constantly had 
to pay the tailor’s, furrier’s and mercer’s bills of his fair unthrifty 
favourite, to whom his indulgeiice ax>[)ears to have been unbounded. 

Anno, however, had her anxieties at this crisis, for the opinion of all 
Christendom was so much against the divorce, that Henry was disix>sed 
to waver. Even the leaders of the Protestant church had much to say 
against the proceedings of Anne at this period. In answer to a question 
of Biiccr, whether Anne Boleyn had children by the king, “ I do not 
know,” replied his friend, “ that she has any acknowledged as such. 
They may probably be brought up in private (which, if I am not mis- 
taken, 1 have heard more than once), though there are those that 
jwsitively deny it. She is young, good-looking, and of a rather dark 
complexion ; he is himself in the vigour of his age, indeed you never 
saw a taller or more nobte-looking personage.” ^ Luther himself declared, 
“ That he would rather allow the king to take two wives, than dissolve 
hi.s present marriage,”® and the pope had already caused a secret sug- 
gestion of the satne kind to be made to Cassal ; but it went no further,® 
such an arrangement not being very likely to please either of the ladies. 
At last, Cromwell’s bold expedient of separating England from the 
]iapal sec smoothed Anne Boleyn’s path to the queenly chair. Her royal 
misti'ess was cxx)elled from Windsor, and she became the king’s constant 

1 Tjc Grand. Tytler. 4 Zurich Letters, Simon Grynspus to Martin 

2 Lingard. Bucer : Parker p. 553, Nov. 1331. 
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companion ; she rode with him on all his progresses, and, with glaring 
disregard to propriety, occupied apartments contiguous to his own. The 
dazzling prosx)ect of a crown had rendered Anne forgetful of that delicacy 
of feeling which should have taught her to regard a stain as a wound. 
In May, 1532, the privy-purse expenses of king Henry bear record of 
the following extravagant item on account of my lady Anne of Jlochford, 
as she is tlicrd called ; namely, ** Twenty-two Flemish ells of gold arras, 
at forty-six. shillings and eight-pence a yard, seventy-four pounds twelve 
and fourpcncc.” A few days aiterwards wo find — “ Jtemftho 22nd day, 
paid the sergeant of the cellar for that ho won of my lacly Anne ht the 
bowls, by the king’s command, twelve ix)unds seven and sixjxjnce.” It 
was not alvrays that my lady Anne lost at games of chance, to which she 
was much addicted ; rej)eatcd roaords occur in the privy-purse expenses 
of her winnings of her royal lover. Ju May, 1531, money is delivered 
to her ti) play ; and yet the king jiays various sums of 4Z,, 15?., and odd 
shillings, for his losses to her. 

Some cause, x»rhax)s the anxiety connected with her doubtful position 
in Henry’s court, had faded the beauty of Anno Boleyn at this jicriod ; 
for the Venetian ambassador, Carlo Caixjllo, gives anything but a flatter- 
ing description of her personal charms in a letter to the senate, as related 
hy Sauuto, December 7, 1532. He says, ** My lady Anne is not the most 
beautiful in the world ; her form is irregular and flat, her flesh has a 
swarthy tinge, she has a long neck, a largo mouth, but very fine black 
eyes.” Tie adds, “ that it was generally rcix>rtcd that she had borne a 
son to the king, who diecl fMJon after its birth.” Such rc]X)rts, however 
unfounded they might lx?, were the natural consequences of her doubtful 
situation in the court. 

On the 29th of May, Anne removed from Grccmvich to Durham- 
house, and the royal watermen were rewarded by the king with 16s. for 
conveying her thither by water. In June, a costly cloak and evening 
droas (fjuniliarly termed a night-gown) were provider! for her at the 
kiug’s esixxial charge. For the amusement of such of our fair readers 
ns may wish to sec a si^cimen of a milliner’s bill of the sixteenth cen- 
tury for the reigning beauty of the court, >vc transcribe the account from 
that valuable work, the Privy-purso Ex^xjuscs of Henry YIII., ft>r which 
we aiv iudeblcd to the indefatigable research of Sir Harris Nicolas : — 


, £ s. 

Item. PaW t» John Mtillo for twelve yards of black witln fbr a cloak for my lady 

Anac. at the yard 4 16 

For making tlu* cloak 06 

A yard of black velvot for edging tho . .0 13 

Tlirco yaitla and tliroe-tiuarUTB of black velvet to line the collar and 
fnnnholeal .... ..IIG 

Two yards oTblapkfiatln to lino the sleeves of the said cloak, at the 3 'Ard • 0 16 
Eleven 3 ’Arils of stitiii to litie tlie rest of the cloak, nt 4d. the yard • i ^ 

Two yards of bildkiaiii to line the uppi'r sleeves of the said cloak • • . .02 

* The whole ('ost of the cloak is 


.tl) 4 8 
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The night-gown, which was also made of black satin lined with black 
taffeta, stiiiened with buckram and trimmed with black velvet, cost 
10?. 15«. Sd , ; at the same time sixteen yards of green damask, at Sa. 
a yard, were purchased for her.' In August the same year, lady Kussell, 
the wife of one of the most climbing of Henry’s parve7iu ministers, 
endeavoured to propitiate th^ fair favourite by the present of a stag and 
a greyholind. Anne transferred this offering to the king, who rewarded 
lady llusseirs^ervant with 40s.* 

• Anne was now fast approaching to the lofty mark at which she had 
been aiming for the last five years. On the 1st of September, the same 
year, as a preparatory step for her elevation to a still higher rank, Henry 
created Anne Boleyn marchioness of Pembroke, a royal title which ha<l 
last been borne by his uncle, Jasjier Tudor. The king rendered the 
honour conferred on his beloved the more marked, because it identified 
her with his own family. The preamble to Anne Boleyn’s patent of 
creation as marchioness, is couched in language deserving note.* The 
king declares his motives for taking this stop are, “ Because a monarch 
ought to surround his throne with many peers of the worthiest of both 
£>exes, cs|x;cially those who are of i*oyal blood. For this reason we, by 
the omsent of the nobility of our kingdom present, do make, create and 
ennoble our cousin, Anuc Ilochfort, one of the daughters of our wcll- 
bclovcd cousin Thomas carl of Wiltshire and of Ormond, keeper of our 
privy- seal, to be marchioness of Pembroke ; and also, by putting on of a 
mantle and the setting of a coronet of gold on her head, do really invest 
unto her the name, title, &c., and to her heirs male.” He adds a grant 
to Anne and lier heirs of 35?. ]x‘r annum out of the crown rents of the 
county of Peiiibroke, to be paid by the sheriff. Her father, Gardiner 
and the duke of Norfolk, are among the witnesses of this charter, which 
was made the 1st of September, 1532.^ 

Many ir.stanccs had occurred of great peerages falling to ladies, hut 
this is the first of a female peer being created. Anne was then staying, 
with almost queenly pomp, at Wiiidsor-castle, and there the ceremony 
took pLace which made her a peeress of the realm. The king, attended 
by the dukes of Norfoll^and Suffolk, the French ambassador, and many 
IKHjrs, Ixsitlos the privy council, went on Sunday^ Sept, 1, to the state 
sqjartmeut in Windsor-castle, called by some ‘the chamber of saluta- 

> Urivy-piirii; Expenses of Henry YIll., of Elizabeth Woodville. and the marchluneFs 
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tion/ and by others * the preseDce-chamber^’ and seated himself in the 
chair of state. To this room Anne Boleyn was conducted by a great 
train of courtiers and nobility, both lords and ladies. First entered 
Garter kitug-atparms, bearing the king’s patent of nobility. After Ghurter 
came the^likdy Mary, daughter to the duke of Norfolk and cousin-german 
to Anne Boleyn, carrying on her left arm a robe of state, made of 
crimson velvet furred with ermine, and in )ier right hand a coronet of 
gold. She was followed by Anne Boleyn herself, with j^r hair loose 
hanging about her shoulders, attired in her inner gannentfcalled a sur- 
coa^ of crimson velvet, lined with ermine also, and with short sleeves : 
she walked between Elizabeth countess of Butland, and Dorothy 
countess of Sussex, and she was followed by many noble gentlewomen. 
While she ap[)roached the king’s royal seat, she thrice made her 
obeisance; and when she arrived before him, she kneeled. The charter 
having been presented to the king, he delivered it to bis secretary 
Gardiner, who read it aloud ; and when he came to the words mantilliu 
inducticnem^ the king took the robe of state from the lady Mary and put 
it on Anno ^leyn’s shoulders ; and at the words circuit aurei^ the lady 
Mary handed him the coronet, which he placed on the brow of the 
new-made marchioness. When the charter was read he presented it to 
her, together with another that secured to her a pension of 1,000{. per 
annum during her life, for maintainii^ that dignity. She then gave the 
king humble thanks, and with the coronet on her head, and invested 
with tlie robe, retired, the trumpets sounding most melodiously as 
she dc^iarted from the presence-chamber. A largess was cried on her 
gift to Garter king-at-arms of Sf., and to his ofBcers of Ilf. ; whilo 
Henry gave a largess of 52. on tlie occasion.” 

The sum of 302. IBs. lOd. was x>aid from the royal privy-purse for 
the materials of which Anne Boleyn’s robes were made for her investi- 
ture as maTohioncss of Pembroke.* Henry presented licr with some 
miniatures by Holbein, magnificently set in jewels, as oniamcnts for her 
person. The unpublished M8S. in the Chapter-house, Westminster, 
bear record cf n costly donation of gold, silver, and parcel-gilt *plate, 
presented by the king to Anno Boleyn, on this qpcasioii, to the value of 
1,1882. 11s. lOd. The articles in this curious inventory consist of cups, 
fliigons, bowls, trenchers, goblets with covem, having the royal arms on 
shields ; spoons, salts, cliaudeliers, and a chafing-dish. She had an 
cstablislunent which outvied that of the sister and nieces of the king. 
She had a train-bearer, three ladies of the bedchamber, and four maids of 
honour, all of them daughters of barons or knights ; three gentlemen in 
waiting; six officers, all knights or barons; and more than thirty 
domestics. In most of the re 3 *al architecture which was under progress 

1 Mllloi* OatiOofcno of Honour, p. 42. 
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dunng the divorce, and while Anne Boleyn was beloved by the king, 
their initial cyphers were introduced, entwined with a true-lover's knot. 
This is still to be seen at Cambridge, where the choir of King^s college 
is separated from the ante-chapel by a screen, added in the year 1534, 
in which are these cyphers and knot, besides the arms of England, 
empaled with those of Boleyn. 

Just before the visit Henry made to France in company with Anno 
Boleyn as m^hioness of Pembroke, cardinal du Bella), ambassador 
•from Fmneis T, thus describes their proceedings: — “lam alone every 
day with the king when we are hunting ; he chats familiarly with 
inc, and sometimes madame Anne joins our party. Each of them are 
cquipt with bow and arrows, which is, as you know, their mode of fol- 
lowing the chase. Sometimes he places us both in a station to sec him 
shoot the deer ; and whouever ho arrives near any house belonging to 
his courtiers, he alights to tell them of the feats he has performed. 
Madame Anno has presented me a complete set of hunting-gear, con- 
sisting of a cap, a bow and arrows, and a greyhound. I do not tell you 
this as a boast of the lady’s favours, but to show how much king Henry 
jjrizes me as the rcjn'csentativc of our monarch, for whatever that lady 
docs is directed by him.” This despatch is dated from Hanwell : so is 
the following, which is w^ritten to intimate that king Henry much 
desired that Anne Ikileyn should be invited to his approaching congress 
with Francis I. “ If our sovereign,” says Bellai, “ wishes to gratify the 
king of England, he can do nothing better th^n invite madame Anne 
with him to Calais, and entertain her there with great respect” The 
next sentence is not complimentary to the reputation of Anne Boleyn, 
fur the ambassador adds : — “Nevertheless, it will be desirable that the 
Icing of Fi-ance brings no company of ladies (indeed there is always 
better cheer without them) ; but in case they must come, he had better 
bring only the queen of Navarro to Boulogne. I shall not mention 
with whom, or from whence, this idea originates, being pledged to 
sccresy, but be assured I do not write without authority. As to tlio 
queen t)f France,* not for the world would he [Henry VIII.] meet her, 
for he says he would osjsoon see the devil as a lady in a Spanish dress.” 

It was at the period between Anne Boleyn’s creation as marchioness of 
Pembroke and her recognition as queen, that Wyatt addressed to her tha 
following lines, in which he bids farewell to her as a lover 

^ Foraet not yet tiie tried Intent 

Of such a truth as I have meant ; 

My great tra?ail so gladly qirat, 

Foiget not yet 

• • • * • 


1 Eleanor of Anatria. aiater to Charles V.. and oonseqaefitly nieoe to Katharine of Arragcm : 
she iK-as the second wife of Franda I.. and niece to the ill-treated Katharine of Arragon. 
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Fcnsei not, oh I Ibrgot not this^ 

How long ago hath been and is 
The love that never meant amis, 

Foiget not yet. 

Forget not now thine own approved. 

The which so constant hath thee loved. 

Whose sieadtast faith hath never mov^, 

^Forget not yet** 

The state of horticultoro in England at this period may he traced by 
some very interesting items in the privy-purse expenses of Henry VIII. 
in the summer of 1532^ in which are recorded rewards paid to sun<lry 
DOOY women, on various days, for hrin^ng the king iircscnts of ai^ples, 
pears, barberries, peaches, artichokes, filberts and other fruits. His 
gardeners from Ileaulieu, Greenwich and Hampton bring him grapes, 
oranges, cucumbers, melons, cfierrics, strawberries, pomegranates, 
citrons, plums, lettuces, and, in short, almost every kind of luxury that 
could be supplied for tlio royal table in modern times. The first speci- 
mens of i)orcelain, or cliina, on record ever introduced into England, are 
mentioned by Henry Huttoft, surveyor of the customs at Southampton, 
ill a letter to Cromwell about this period, announcing the arrival of a 
present of novelties for king Henry VIII., consisting of the following 
articles: — ^*Two musk cats, three little ‘muukkeys/ a marmozet; a 
shirt, or upper vesture, of fine cambric, wrought with white silk in 
every part, which is very fair for a suchlike thing ; a chest of nuts of 
India, containing xl. which bo greater than a man’s fist [cocoa-nuts, of 
course] ; and three potts ^f erthe payntid, called Porscland} Ilowbeit, 
the merchant saith, before they shall bo presented, there shall be to 
every one of these things certain prejMirations, such as chains of gold 
and silver, with colours and other things according, for the furniture of 
tlio same.” Tlicso dainty chains, wd tliink, must have been intended 
for the furniture of the cats, monkeys, and marmozet. In contradistinc- 
tion to queen Katharine, who was fond of those animals, Anne Bolcyu 
expressed the greatest abhorrence of monkeys. 

On the 4th of October was paid, by Henry’s orders, 56Z. for cpvtain 
ailks provided for apparel for Anne, who is styled my lady marques of 
rombroke, and the same day 387. 10s. lOif. for fiitring the samc.^ Pro- 
bably she had her share, also, in the jewels, mercery and millinery for 
wfiich the royal privy-purse accounts are charged, to the amount of 
more than 12,0007., at the same time. The following day, the only 
daughter of the sovereign receives the noble gift of 107.* On the 13th 
of October, Anne, attended by the marchioness of Der^y and a chosen 
retinue of ladies, arrived at Dover in the royal train ; and early on the 
following morning they all embarked for Calais, where they arrived at 
ten in the forenoon. On the 14th, the grand-master of France sent a 

1 Pdrceloln. EUU’s Original Letters; third- aeries.'' 

* Privy .purse of fl»'nry VI 11 . » Ibid. 
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prosent of grapes and pears to the fair Boleyn. The same day, Henry 
gave her further marks of his favour, by granting her a settlement of 
of lands in Wales, Essex, Herts and Somersetshire. On the 2l8t, they 
progressed with great pomp to Boulogne, to meet the French king. 
Henry and Francis approached each other bare-headed, and embraceil. 
Francis was not accompanieii cither by his queen, his sister, or indeed 
by any ladies — a mortifying circumstance to Anne Boleyn, since nothing 
could afford a more decided proof of the questionable light in which she 
’ was regarded at this time by her old friends at the court of France. Hall 
gives an claborato account of the mimificence of Henry’s entertainment 
at Boulogne, where Francis, in the capacity of host, furnished the cheer 
and paid all costs.^ 

Though Anne sojourned four days with Henry at Boulogne, the 
absence of the ladies of the French king’s family prevented her from 
appearing at the festivities that were xTOvided for lier royal lover. On 
the 25th, she returned with the two kings to Calais, where, for the 
honour of his realm, our English Harry had caused prepamtions^ to be 
made for tho reception of the French sovereign and his court which can 
onlN'^ be x-wiralhileii in tlio gorgeous details of Oriental romance ; where, 
however, silver and gold, and fKjarls are supplied by the writer cost- 
free, w'liile Henry must have drained his exchequer to furnish tlio 
banqueting-chambor at Calais, which is thus described by Hall : — “ It 
was bung with tissue raised with silver, and framed with cloth of silver 
raised with gold. Tho seams of the same were covered with broad 
wreatlis of goldsmiths’ work, full of stones and pearls. In this chamber 
was a cnxA)oar<l of seven stages high, all plate of gold, and no gilt plate. 
]3c8ides that, there luing ten branches of silver-gilt, and ten brandies 
all white silver, every branch hanging by a long chain of the same sort, 
bearing two lights of wax. The French king was served three courses, 
drcsse<l after the French fashion ; and tho king of England had liko 
courses, after the English fashion. The first course of every kind was 
forty dishes, tho second sixty, the third eighty, which were costly ami 
l)lensant. After sux^per on the Sunday evening, 28th of October, came 
in th^ marchioness of Pembroke, with seven ladies in masquing aj^xiarel 
of strange fashion, made of cloth of gold slashed with crimson tinsel 
satin, puffed with cloth of silver, and knit with laces of gold.* Tfaefio 
ladies were led into the state chamber, just described, by four damsels 
dressed in crimson satin, with tabards of fine cypress. Tlioji the lady 
marchioness took the French king, the countess of Derby tho king of 
Kavarre, and every lady took a lord. In dancing, king Henry removed 
the ladies’ visors, so that their beauties were shown.” * I'he French king 
then discovered that he had danced with an old aaxuaintance^ tho 

1 M$. HarU No. 303. p. 4. * < Hall. p. t94. 

* Herbert. Ungatd. Tytlcr. Turner. HalL * ibSL 
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lovoly English maid of honour to his first queen, for whose departure 
he had chidden the English ambassador ten years before. He conversed 
with her some little time a{)art, and the next morning sent her as a 
present a jewel valued at 15,000 crowns.^ * On the 30th of this festive 
month, the two sovereigns mounted their horses, and Henry having 
conducted his royal guest to the verge of h^ dominions, they dismoimted 
on French ground ; and there they joined hands with loving behaviour 
and hearty words, embraced each other, and so parted.” ^ The weather 
was so tempestuous, that iinne and her royal lover were detained a 
fortnight at Calais after the departure of Francis I. On the 14th of 
November they safely crossed the Channel .and landed at Dover. 

The favourite diversion of Anne Boleyn and the king seems to have 
been cards and dice. Henryks losses at games of chance were enormous ; 
but Anne, with the single exception of the sum she lost to the sergeant 
of the cellar at bowls, appears to be a fortunate gamester. On- the 
20th of November we observe the following entry in Henry’s privy- 
puisc expenses : Delivered to the king’s giuce at Stone 9^. 6s. 8c2., 
which his grace lost at p(^e JvUiu^s game to my lady marquee [Anne 
Ilolcyn], Mr. Br^’an, and maister Weston.” On the 25th, Henry loses 
twenty crowns to the same party at the same game ; and the following 
day, 182. 13s. 4d. On the 28th, Anne again wins, 112. 13s. 4c2., in a 
single-handed game of cards with her royal lover. The next day Henry 
is tbo loser of 42. at pox>e Julius’s game ; and also, on the 31st, sixteen 
crowns at the same to«Anne and young Weston.^ Such entries are 
little to the credit of any of the persons concerned. Pope Julius’s game/ 
which was at this time so greatly in vogue in the court of Henry YIIL, 
was probably the origin of the vulgar round-game called in modern times 

Po^xi-Joan.” The various points in that game, such as matrimony, 
intrigue, i)opc and the stops, ap|>ear to have borne significant allusion to 
the relative situations in the royal drama of the divorce, and the inter- 
ference of the pope and his agents in preventing the king’s marriage with 
Ilia beautiful favourite, Anne Boleyn. 

It is well known that the Observant Friars of Greenwich rendered 
themselves highly obnoxious to Henry, by theia determined opposition 
to his divorce from their royal patroness, queen Katharine ; but even in 
this house Anno Boleyn had a partisan. Her charity to the mother of 
one of Ifiio lay-brothers, Richard Lyst, led him warmly to espouse her 
covM^ ^ for which,” he assures her grace,” as he styles her in a letter 
ad|BBfU36d to her soon after she was creat^ marchioness of Pembroke, 
^‘iiiranffered oftentimes rebukes and much trouble.” 

iLeanuML Uoganl. YUL it tactUedj^JtilFf^asu; In evident 

* RiUl. mock«*iy of Julius II., the copy of whoso 

* Young Weston, cue of the gsinblefn si hrere ef dlspensstlon had been lately pro- 
these oigies, was among ^he unfortunate duct'd by Katharine of Arragon as an Im- 
vicUms of Heniy’s Jealousy of Anne Boleyn. portent document in fkvonr of the legality of 

^ In the Privy-porse fispensca of her marriage with lleniy VIII. 
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** Also, madam,” continues he, ** oftentimes in derision I liavc been 
called your chaplain ; howbeiti, as yet I never took no orders to he priest, 
but with the grace of Jesu intend in time, and I trust within tliis ij 
year and less, to say an hundred masses for your prosperous state, botli 
spiritual and corporeal.”^ 

Can any one suppose that the writer of this letter, who is no babe in 
point of worldly wisdom, would have mentioned his liopo of saying one 
hundred masses as an acceptable service to a person who did not profess 
a belief in their eflBcacy? But, how'ever Anne Boleyn might, for her 
own personal interests, ally herself politically with the rising party who 
supported the llcformation, she continued, to the end of her life, to con- 
form to the ceremonials and ritual authorized by king Henryks church, 
which retained every dogma, every obscfiTancc, every superstition be- 
lieved and practised by Roman Catholics, save the supremacy of the 
pope. ^ * 


CHABTEll 11. 

time and j^lace of Anne lk>lcyu^s marriage with Henry VIII. are 
disputed points in history. Some authors have affirmed that she was 
])rivately united to the king at Dover the same day they returned from 
l>’rauco, being the festival of St. Erkenwald ; according to others, the 
nuptials were solemnized in the presence of tlic carl and countess of 
Wilts}] ire, and the duke and duchess of Norfolk, in the chapel of So|)o- 
well-nnnncry. This report, perhaps, was caulcd by a tcmi)OTary retreat 
of Anne to that convent after her return from France, and the secret 
i*csort of the king to meet her there at ayew-trcc, about a mile from tins 
cloistered shade, of which the learned lady Juliana Berners was formerly 
the prioress. The unixjpularity of this union was the cause of the pro- 
found sccrcsy wMth which the nux>tials between Henry and his fair subject 
were solemnized ; for the same cause it was necessary to keep the fact 
from publicity as long as it was possible to do so. 

It is among the historical traditions of Anne’s native county, Norfolk, 
that she was privately married to the king at Blickling-hall. Blomfield 
says, 2 that Henry cam% there expressly for this purpose. This report is 
alluded to by a Norfolk poet, Stephenson, in his lines on the visit of 
Charles II., an^his queen, Catliarine of Braganza, to Blickling-hall : — 

■* BlidUing two monurebB ud two queens has leen ; 

One king fetched hence, anothpr brought a queen.** 

ITie testimony of Wyatt, however, who was not only a contemporary, 
but a witness too deeply interested not to be correct on such a point, 
confirms the assertions of Stowe and Godwin that tliis event, so fatal to 
the bride, who was to purchase the brief possession of a crown with the 
loss of her head, took place on St Paul’s-day, Januaiy 25, 1533. 

• Original Letteii, voL U. p. 948 ; third series * BloiDfleld's Norfsik. 
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On the morning of that day, at a very early hour,” says a contem- 
X^orary, ** Dr. Rowland Leo, one of tho royal chaplains, received the un- 
wonted order to celebrate mass in an unfrequented attic in tho west 
turret of Whitehall.” There he found the king, attended by Norris and 
Ifeneagc, two of the grooms of the chamber, and tho marchioness of 
Pembroke, accompanied by her train-beaVer Anne Saville, afterwards 
lady Berkeley.^ On being required to perform the nuptial rite between 
his sovereign and the marchioness, in the presence of the three witnesses* 
assembled, the chaplain hesitated ; but Henry is said to have assured 
liim that tho x^pc had pronounced in favour of the divorce, and that ho 
had tho dispensation for a second marriage in his possession.^ As soon 
as the marriage ceremony had be 311 performed, tho x>artics separated in 
silence before it was light, and viscount Rochford, the brother of the 
bride, was despatched to announce t^c event in coniidenco to Francis L 
Such is tho account preserved in a contemporary MS. of tho romantic 
circiinistancos, as to time and place, under which the fair, ill-fated Anne 
llol(\yn received the nuptial ring from the hand that was so soon to sign 
licr death-warrant, and also that of her fellow-victim, Henry Norris, one 
of the three witnesses of her marriage. That this step liad been taken 
by the king, not only without the knowledge but against tlae advice of 
his council and most confidential advisers, may bo infen-ed from tho 
fact that even Cranmer knew not of it, as he himself writes to his friend 
Hawkins, ^*till a fortnight after the marriage had been x)erformed.” 
whicli, ho says, “took about St. PaulVday.”® He was himself 

consecrated archbishop of Canterbury two months afterwards. 

Anno remained in great retirement, as tho nature of the caso required, 
for her royal consort was still, in tho opinion of the majority of his 
subjects, the husband of another lady. It ^vas, however, found ini- 
XX)ssible to conceal tho maiTiago without affecting tlie legitimacy of* 
tho exiKCtcil lieir to tho crown. Therefore, on Eastcr-evc, which this 
year was April 12 , the king openly solemnized his marriage with Anne 
Boloyn, and she went in state as liis queen. As president of the court, 
holdeii at Dunstable, to consider tho legality of Henry’s previous wedlock, 
Grainnor pronounced, on the 26 th of May, tho 'decision, that the king’s 
marriage with his brother’s widow was, and always had been, a nullity 
and invalid, having been contracted against the divin% law. Five days 
after, he gave at Lambeth a judicial confirmation to Henry’s union with 
Anno Bolcyn. Anne’s queenly establishment was immediately arranged, 

1 Le €hnmd. Tytler. Llngturd. Bengcr. treating hia marriage with queen Katharine 
Mrs. 'rhompHon. as a nullity. As for the scruples of Rowland 

* This portion of the narrative we are 1-ee, they were more likely to have been 
Inclined to doubt; since Henry, weary of overcome Iqr the promise of the mitre of the 
the delays attending the {nosecution of the bishopric of Lichfield, than by the fiction of a 
divorce, which in its proemstinated tedium papal diqtenaatlon for the lutenUctod mar- 
can only be compared to a modern chanoery- rioge. 

euit, hud resolvra upon the bold measure of ^ Archsologia, voL zviii. p. 82.' 
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ill which two of her own relatives, with whom she bad hitherto 
been oii bad terms, were given appointments ; namely, her brother's 
wife, lady Hocbford, and lady Boleyn, the wife of her nncle Sir Edward 
Holey n. , 

At the establishment of Anne’s household, a groat multiplication of 
her portraits took place, all in.one costume, which has given the general 
idea of her style of person and dress. The only one of this kind, 
painted on oak panel ‘*as a tablet,” which possesses a genuine i^digree, 
having been in the family of the late general Thornton^ nearly 
three hundred years. It was the etiquette for each of the officers 
of a royal household to ik)sscss a portrait of the king or queen. Before 
the art of locket miniatures was brought to perfection, these official 
portraits were painted on oak panel, about eight or nine inches square, 
and the face and bust appear within a ring. These W’cro called 
tablets, or table-portraits. The well-known features of the oval-faced 
beauty are, in the Thornton portrait, iminted with exquisite deli- 
cacy, though in the brunette style ; the eyes are rich brown, the hair 
entirely drawn back under a species of banded coif ; the lips beautiful, 
with a remarkable depth between the chin and under lip. The majesty 
of the head, and proud comxx}sure of cxxircssion, are remarkable ; the 
contour of the chest, though it is long, and the form of the throat ami 
fdioulders, assist the fine air of the head. The gown is square in the 
bust; it seems of amber or tawny velvet, studded with emeralds; a 
drapery of green velvet is on the shoulders. A double string of pearls 
passes round the throat, and between them ax»pcars some indication of 
tii<* enlargement which no engraver can be induced to cox>y. The cap 
in this original portrait is well defined : a frontlet made of the five- 
cornered frame of double strings of pearls, is first fitted to the face ; at 
the back is a green velvet hood with broad scarf lajqwts : one of these is 
thrown over the back of the hood, the other hangs on the right shoulder 
in graceful folds. 

Amoui: the first tributes offered to Anno on her new dignity, was a 
small X)resent from her zealous xmrtisan llichard Lyst, wlio took an 
early opportunity of remiq^ing her grace of the uncomfortable jH'cdica- 
meiit in which he had placed himself with his brethren the Observant 
i’l'iars, by his opposition to friar Forrest in her honour, and requested hc;r 
to bo good and gracious unto him. His letter on this subject is a*ldresscd 
to Cram well, whom he favours with some particulars of his former 
mode of living, which are illustrative of the domestic statistics of the 
piiriod. lie says : — ^ I have made and composed iij glasses witli waters, 
and I have sent two of them to the queen’s grace for a poor token ; 
and so now, by my kinsman, the bearer of this letter, J send unto }*bur 

* It was purrhasod at tbe sale of his effects after hts decease, at his OrosvcDor-gatc, 

an i U ensravod in the illustrated edition of Uves of the (^eens of Krigland, voL U. 
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mastership the third "lass with water for a poor token. 1 was iu time 
})ast iny lord cardinars servant, and also dwelled in London in Chca^jside 
viij years, and made many waters for my lord cardinal, and much ipocras 
also, and served him of much spice ; and I was both a gi*ocor and a 
jjoticarricr [aix)tliccary]. And so now 1 have exercised one point of 
iiiine odd^ occupation in making of the foresaid waters, whieh waters 
will keep in their virtue and strength these two years, if they be well 
Ivept. 1 beseech your mastership to have me meekly commended unto 
the quyne’s grace, and desire her grace to remember my poor mother, her 
continual bcedwoman.” ^ 

As early as the 28th of April, Henry had issued his letters of summons 
to the wives of his peers, requiring them ** to give their attendance, they 
and their women, at the approaching solemnity of his dearest wife queen 
Anne's ])roeo8sion from Greenwich to the Tower, and at her coronation, 
on the feast of Pentecost ; requiring them to bo at his manor of Green- 
wich on the Friday before that feast, to attend his said queen from thence 
to the Tower of London tliat day, and the next day to ride through the 
city of Ijondon with her on horseback.” The ladies are to provide 
themselves and their women with Avhite or grey i)alfroys for the occasion, 

the caparisons of those to bo ridden by themselves shall be furnished 
by the master of the horse to our said dearest wife the queen, save the 
bits and bosses ; the liveries for their female followers, as well as their 
liorse-gcar, to he provided by the ladies themselves.” * Their own robes 
to be delivered to thcip on demand by the keexx^r of the royal wardrobe, 
-which ])rovcs that it was the custom of the crown to furnish the robes 
of the peeresses. 

Karly in May, the lord mayor received letters from the king, notifying 
tluit. tlio coronation of queen Anne was to take place at Westminster on 
Whit-Suiulay, willing him to fetcli her grace by water from Greenw-ich to 
ihii Tower. At a common council held on this matter, the lord mayor, 
who belonged to the worshipful craft of the haberdashers, and bore 
the very appropriate name of Peacock, issued his mandate to his 
bretlireu the lialierdashers to fit up and ornament a foist or wafter 
(wliich wjis a sort of gun-boat) ; likewise barge for the bachelors, 
well garnished with streamers and banners.’ The broad bosom of 
the 'i'hames was the theatre of this commencing scene of Amic 
Jkdeyn's triumph. In obedience to the roysl order, the lord mayor 
and his civic train embarked at New-stairs at one o'clock, May 10. 
In the city sUite-barge was stationed a hand, playing on instru- 
ments called shaiins and shag-bushes ; but, notwithstanding those un- 
civilized names, wo are iulbnned ‘‘ they made goodly harmony.” The 

» Kll1s*» Original l^ttpra ; third series, the vicarage of St. Dnnston’s West. 
lUchatxl l.yst left his con\Tnt atid hecAme a ^ Summons to the lady Cobham, MS. Harl. 
secular priest in 1535: he wiui presented to 28% f. 96. ^ HaU,p. 6U0. 
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"Teat men of the city were dressed in scarlet ; all had about their necks 
heavy gold chains, and those who were knights wore the collar of SS. 
Fifty barges of the city companies followed the lord mayor. Every one 
in rx»ndoii who could procure a boat or wherry enxbaikcil on the Thames 
that May morning, and either accompanied the chief of (ho city to 
Greenwich, or, resting on theiy oars, awaited in advantageous positions 
to get a view of that triumphant beauty who had displaccjd the right 
royal Katharine, and was now to bo publicly shown as their queen. 
The lord mayors barge was immediately preceded by the foist, bristling 
at t^ic sides with the small artillery called by our forefathers falcons, 
demi-falcons, culverins, and chambers. On the deck, the place of 
honour was occupied by a dragon, which ca^iered, twirled a tremendous 
long tail, and spat wild-fire perpetually into the I'liamcs. Kound about 
the dragon was an*anged a comiiany of attendant monsters and salvage. 
men, very terrible, who vomited wild-fire, and \ierformed the most ex- 
traoidinary antics. Ever and anon the city artillerymen persuaded some 
of the onlnance of the foist to go off, to the mingled tcri'or and delight of 
the worthy commonalty, wlio floated round about as near as they durst, 
(^n tlic right of the lord mayor was the bachelors' barge, and on the left 
another foist, on tlie deck of wlxich sat virgins round about a mount, 
singing the queen’s praises in sweet chonis. From the mount issued 
a stem of goM with l>ranch(*s of retl and white roses ; in midst of them 
sat a 'white falcon crowned, holding a sceptre in one claw, and beneath, 
the queen’s somewhat ))resumptuous motto, Mifc and minb,^ Sho had 
assumed the white falcon as her symbol from the crest of her maternal 
ancestors, the Ihitlers, and the whole device proclaimed tliat by ber 
was to be continued the line of the blended roses of Plantageuet. The 
barges were fitted up with inniimcmble little coloured flags ; at tlie 
end of cacli hung a small bell, which, wavei‘ing in the wind, sent forth 
a low chime. Thus the gay flotilla rowed merrily past Greenwich, and 
then all turned about, so that the barges of the lowest rank prejared 
to lead tlie way back to Loudon ; and the lord mayor and his ntteudfint 
pageantry cast anchor just before Green wich-palace, and while they 
waited the fair queen’s pleasure made the goodliest melody, l’recisel^' 
at three o’ckick Anne issued from her palace, attired in cloth of gold, 
and attended by a fair bevy of maidens. When the queen entered her 
barge, those of the citizens moved forwards. She was immediately pre- 
re. led by the lord mayor, while the bachelors’ barge claimed the privi- 
iedgo of rowing on the right of the royal barge, sounding notes of 
triumph witli trunq^tets and wind-instruments, in which the queen took 
l^articular delight. The barge of her father the carl of Wiltshire, of tlie 
duke of Sufl'olk, and many of the nobility followed that of the queen. 
Thus was she attended up the Tbamc.s till she came op]x>site the Tower, 

* Camden’s remains. 
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when a marvellous i)eal of guns was shot off. Henry was in that 
ominous fortress, awaiting the arrival of her who was the desire of his 
heart and the light of his eyes. At her landing, the lord chamberlaino 
and the heralds were ready to receive her, and brought her to the king, 
who, with loving countenance, welcomed her at the ix)stern by tlic 
water-side. As soon as he met her, he kis^ her, and she turned about 
and thdhked the lord mayor very gracefully before he returned to his 
barge. After the royal pair had entered the Tower, ** the barges hovenxl 
before it the whole evening, making the goodliest melody ;** while tho^ 
dragon and his attendant aalvatje monsters continued caix^ring and q;ist- 
ing forth flame with increased vivacity, as the twilight of a mid-May 
ovc descended on the admiring multitude. The noble river in front of 
the Tower of London was coveriHl with boats and skiffs of every sort, 
size, colour, and gaudy ornament. Tlic city poured forth its humbler 
jX)j)ulatiou in crowds on the neighbouring wharfs : the adjace nt bridge, 
then crested with fortified turrets and embattled gateways, swarmed 
with human life. It was a scene peculiar to its era, wliich can never 
occur again, for modern times have neither the power nor material to 
emulate it. Jii the midst of that pictui'esquc splendour, who coiiid have 
jinticix^atcd what was in store for Anne Iloleyn on the second anniversary 
of that gay and glorious day ? and what was to be transacted within the 
gloomy circle of that royal fortress, of which she then took such proud 
lK)S8e.ssion, when May 10 had thrice returned again ? 

Tlie (]uecn sojourned with her husband at the Tower some days, 
during which time seventeen young noblemen and gentlemen were made 
knights of the Bath, as attendants on her coronation. The royal pro- 
gress through the city, which was usual to all the queens her predeces- 
sors on the eve of their coronations, was apix)iuted for Anno Boleyn on 
the last day of May, and never vrm the ceremony performed with more 
l)omp. 'riic city was gravelled from the 'l ower to Teinple-har, and 
railed on one side of the streets, so that the jx^ople should not bo hurt 
by the horses.” Cornhill and (Iraccchurch-street were hung with crim- 
son and scarlet, and most part of the Chei>c with cloth of gold and velvet. 

The lord mayor. Sir Stephen Beacock, went in a gown of crimson 
velvet and a goodly collar of SS to receive the queen at the Tower-gate. 
The first iu her procession was the retinue of the French ambassador, in 
blue velvet and sleeves of yellow and blue ; then the judges, .and next to 
them the new-made knights of the Bath, in violet gowns and hoods 
purfled with miniver, Iiko*doctors. After tliem the abbots ; then tho 
nobility and bishops. The duke of Suffolk that day filled the office of 
lord high-constable of England, bearing the verge of silver which denoted 
that office.” Whether hia thoughts were on the glaring pageantry around 
him, or on his royal and loving six)usc then dying at Wcsthorpc-hall in 
SutVolk, no chronicler informs us ; but we doubt if those vrho examine 
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the tenor of his actions must not class Charles Bmiidon among tlic most 
heartless of court favourites. 

Then came the bright object of all this parade, Anne Buloyn, ‘seated 
iu an ojicn litter — 

Opposing ftwly 

The beauty of her person to the people." 

** The litter was coverctl with cloth of gold shot with white, and fhe two 
i)alfrcys which supported the litter were clad, heads and all, in a ;^nrb oi' 
white damask, and were Jed by the queen’s footmen. Anne was dressc*! 
iu a surcoat of silver tissue, and a mantle of the same, lined with (*rniiiie. 
Mic wore her dark tresses flowing down her shoulders, and on ht‘r head 
a coif, with a circlet of precious rubies. A canopy of cloth of gold was 
l)ornc over her by four knights on foot. The queen’s litter was preceded 
by her chancellor, and folleiwed by her chamberlain, lord Borough ; 
William Cosyns, her master of horse, led her own ])alfrey, trapped down 
to the ground with cloth of gold. After came seven ladies, in crimson 
velvet, trimmed with cloth of gold, riding on palfreys, and two chariots 
covered with re«l cloth of gold ; in the first of wliich were the old duchess 
Ilf Norfolk and the marchioness of Dorset, and in the other chariot were 
ibiir ladies of the bedcham\x»r. Fourteen other court ladies followed, 
v/ith thirty of their waitiiig-maids on horscjback, in silk and velvet ; and 
then followed the guard, in coats ornamented with beat -n gold.” In 
Feuchurch-slrcet they all cann’ to a pause to view the pageant of children 
apparelled like merchants, who welcomed the •queen W'ith two proper 
] >1*01 osit ions iu French and Fnglish. At Gracechurch-street corner was 
a “luarvellous cuiiniug j^ageant,” made by the mere!. a ts of the Steel- 
yard, of mount Farnassus, with Aiiollo and all his attendants, who made 
speeches. They were plact.'d about a fountain of Helicon, which sjirang 
iq), ill four jets, several yards high, and fell in a cup at top, and over- 
flowed. This fountain of Helicon ** did run with right good Bhenish 
wine all that day, for the refre^shment of the multitude.” The next 
l*agci\nt was that of the white falcon, described in the water-procession, 
with this difference, that the falcon sat uncrowned among the rc<i and 
white roses, and an angel*flew* down, “ with great melotly,” and placed a 
close crown of gold on the falcon’s head as the queen came opjKjsite. 
Ar the cimdiiit of Cornhill sat the three Graces on a throne, and before 
it was a spring of grace continually running with good w’inc. Before 
the fountain sat a poet, who declared to the queen the proprieties of each 
of the three, every* one of whom gave her a gift of grace. Tlie conduit 
ef Cheaiiside ran, at one end white wdiic, and at the other claret, ill that 
afiernoon.” 

“ At Choapside-cross stood all the aldermen, from among whom ail- 
vanced master Waller, the city recorder, who presented tlic qiuen with 
a purse, containing a thousand marks of gold, wdiich slu? very thankfully 
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received, with many goodly words. At the little conduit of Clieapsido 
was a rich pageant full of melody and song, where Pallas, Venus and 
Juno gave the queen their apple of gold, divided in three comf>artmGntb, 
being wisdom, riches and felicity. Over the gate of St. Paul’s was a 
pageant of three ladies, and in a circle over their heads was written, in 
Latin words, * Proceed, queen Anne, and ^reign prosiHjroiisly the lady 
sittini^n this middle had a tablet, on which was written, * Come, friend, 
and receive the crown the lady on the right had a tablet of silver, on 
which was written, * Lord, direct my steps ;* and the third lady had 
a tablet of gold, written witli azure letters, * Confide in the Lord and 
the ladies cast down wafers, on which these words were stamped. On 
a Bcafibld, at the east end of St. Paul’s, stood two hundred children, well 
apparelle(i, who rehearsed to the queen many goodly verses of poets, 
translated into P]nglish, which she highly commended. And when she 
came to Ludgate, the gate was newly burnished with gold and bice ; 
on the leads of St. Martin’s church stood a choir of men and childmn, 
singing new ballads in her praise. Fleet-street conduit was finely painted, 
all the scutcheons and angels were refreshed, and the chime melodiously 
sounding ; on it were four turrets, and in each turret a cardinal virtue, 
which promised the queen never to leave her, but ever to be aiding 
and comforting her : and in the midst of the tower, closely concealed, 
was a concert of solemn instruments, which made a heavenly noise, and 
was much regarded and praised by the queen ; the conduit ran with red 
and white wine all that afternoon. Thus the queen was brought to 
Westminstcr-hall, which was richly hung with golden arras, and newly 
glazed. The queen rode in her litter to the vei^ midst of the hall, where 
she was taken out, and led up to the high dais, and placed iinder the 
canopy of state. On the left side was a cupboartl of ten stages, filled 
with cups of gold marvellous to behold.” In a short time was brought 
to the <\uecu “ a solemn service in great standing spice-plates, and a void^i 
of spice (which was no other than comfits or sugar-plums), besides 
ii^xsras and other wines, which the queen sent down to her ladies* When 
they had ^uirtaken, she gave thanks to the lord mayor, and to the ladies 
and nobles who had attended on her. She t^en withdrew herself, witli 
a few hulies, to the* Whitehall, and changed her dress, and remained 
with the king at Westminster that night” 

The bright morrow was that coronation-day, the grand desideratum 
on which the heart and wishes of Anne Bolcyn had been for so many 
yearo steadfastly fixed. It was Whit-Sunday, and the 1 st of June — of 
all days the most lovely in England, when the fresh smile of spring still 
blends with early summer. That morning of high festival saw the queen 
early at her toilet, for she enter^ Westminster-liall with her ladies a 
little after eight, and stood under her canopy of state in her surcoat and 
mantle of purple vdvot, lined with ermine, and the circlet of rubies she 
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wore the j)recediiig day. Then came the monks of Westminster in rich 
coiies, and the bishops and abbots in their splendid copes and mitres. 
The ray-cloth (strii^d-cloth) was spread all the way from the dais in 
Westminster-hall, through the sanctuary and palace, up to the high altar 
in Westminster-abbey. The procession of officiating nobles then set 
forth ; the “ marquis of Dorset, bearing the queen's sceptre, the carl of 
Arundel, with the rod of ivdlry and the dove, side by side. The earl of 
Oxford, lord high -chamberlain for the day, walked after them bearing the 
.crown ; after him came the duke of Suffolk, as temporary lord higli- 
ateward of England, bearing a long silver war.d, and the queen’s uncle, 
lord William Howard, with the marshal’s staflF. Then came the queen, 
the bisliops of London and Winchester walking on each side of her, hold- 
ing up the lapi^ts of her robe ; the freemen of the Cinque-ports, called 
barons, dressed in crimson, with blue ix>inta to their sleeves, bore her 
canopy. The queen’s train was borne by the old duchess of Norfolk ; 
she was followed by the female nobility of England in surcoats of scarlet 
velvet with narrow sleeves, the stomachers barred with ermine, the 
degree of tlie nobility being indicated by the number of the ermine bars. 
The knights’ wives were in scarlet, but they had no trains, neither had 
the queen s gentlewomen. Then the queen was set in a rich chair, be- 
tween the choir and the high altar. And after she had rested herself 
awhile, she descended to the high altar, and there prostrated herself wliile 
(Jrannier said certain collects. Then she 1*086 up, and he anointed her on 
the head and breast, and she was led up again ; and after many oraisons 
he set tlie crown of St. Edward on her head, and delivered to her 
the sceptres, and all the choir sang Te Deum. Which done, the arch- 
bisliup took from her head the crown of St. Edward, being heavy, and 
set on the crown made for her, and so went to mass ; and when the 
olTertory came, she descended agam to the altar and there offered, being 
still crowned, and then ascended to her chair of state, where she sat till 
Agnus Dei was sung ; and then she went down and kneeled before the 
altar, and received of Cranmer the cuaharist, and returned to licr place; 
again. After mass was over she went to St. Edward’s shrine, and thci e; 
offered, and withdrew into a little place, made /or the nonce^ on one side 
of the choir. The nobility had, in the mcantiiitG, assumed their coro- 
nets; and when the queen had reposed herself, she returned with the 
X>rDcession in the former order, excepting that the proud and triumphant 
father of the queen supported her sceptre hand, and on her left hand 
she was assisted by lord Talbot, as deputy for his father the carl of 
Shaftesbury. Thus she was into Westminster-ball, and then to 
her withdrawing chaiuler, where she waited till the banquet was 
prepared.” 

Meantime, every lord who owed services at a coronation prepared them 
according to his duty. I'he duke of Suffolk, as high-steward, was richly 
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a])pai’cllcdy Ills doublet a/:d jacket were set with orient pearl, and 
Ills courser trapped to thu ground with crimson velvet, having letters 
of beaten gold thereon ; aucl by bis side rode about the hall the lord 
William Howard, carl-marshal for his brother, whose robe was crim- 
son velvet, and the housings of his steed purple velvet, with white 
lions on it, cut out in white satin and embroidered. The carl of Essex 
was the queen’s carver; the earl of Stbsex her sewer; the earl of 
Arund^ her chief butler, on whom twelve citizens of London did 
wait at the cupboard. The earl of Derby was her cup-bearer; tlio. 
'viscount Lisle her pantler; the lord Burgoyno chief Inrderer; and thu 
mayor of Oxford kept the buttery bar ; while her late lover, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, of poetical celebrity, acted for his father. Sir Henry Wyatt, 
as chief ewerer, and claimed the office of pouring scented water on the 
queen’s Imnds. When all these functionaries were at their stations, the? 
queen entered the hall with her canopy borne over her. She washed, 
sat down to table under tlie canopy of state ; on the right side of her 
chair stood the countess of Oxford, on the left the countess of Wor- 
cester, all the dinner-time ; and they often held a fine cloth before tho 
queen’s face, whenever she listed to spit, or do otlicrwise at her pleasure” 
— a most extraordinary office, certainly, but first appointed at an earlier 
and less refined era than even the reign of Henry YIII. ** And under 
the table went two gentlewomen, and sat at the queen’s feet during tho 
dinner.” When tho queen and all these attendants had taken their places, 
tho duke of Sufiblk and lord William Howard rode into the hall ou 
horseback, escorting the^sewer and the knights of the Bath, each bearing 
a dish of the firat course for the queen’s table, twenty-seven dishes, 
besides subtleties of ships made of coloured wax, marvellous anil 
gorgeous to behold*.” While this ser^co was done, the trumpeters stand- 
ing in tho window at the nethennost end of the hall, played melodiously. 
** And all the tables in tho hall were served so quickly, it was a marvel.” 
The king took no part in all tins grand ceremonial, but remained in the. 
cloister of St. Stephen’s, where was made a little closet, in which ho 
stooil privately with several ambassadors, beholding all the service it was 
his pleasure should be offered to his new queen. 

While tho dinner ^as proceedings Ae difke of Suffolk and lord 
William Howard rode up and down the hall, cheering the lords and 
ladies, and the lord mayor and his brethren ; and when these had dined, 
they commanded them to stand still in their places or on their forms, 
till the queen had washed. Then she arose and stood in the midst of 
the hall, to whom the earl of Sussex brought a goodly spice-plate, and 
served her with comfits. After him tlie lord mayor brought a standing 
cup of gold, set in a cup of assay ; and after she had drunk she gave 
him tho cup, according to the claims of the city, thanking him and his 
brethren for their pains. Then she wont under her canopy, borne over 
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her to the door of her chamber, where she turned about, and gave the 
canopy, with the golden bells and all, to the barons of the Cinque* 
ix>i*ts, according to their claim, with great thanks for their service. 
Then the lord mayor, bearing the gold cup in his hand, with his brethren 
passed through Wcstminster-hall to the barge, and so did all the other 
noblemen and gentlemen return to their barges, for it was then six 
o’clock.” On the following day, Whit-Monday, there were jousts in tho 
Tilt-yard before the king and queen.* 

• Uenry, notwithstanding his separation from the see of Borne, was de- 
sirous of obtaining the pope’s sanction to his second marriage,* but tho 
I'ulmiuations from Clement were manifold on tho occasion of the inter- 
ilicted nuptials. That ixintiff annulled Cranmer*£| sentence on lieniy’s 
first marriage, and on the 11th of July published his bull, cxcomnuini- 
catiug.llcnry and Anne, ttulcss they separated before the ensuing Sc])- 
tember, when the new queen expected her confinement. Henry sent 
ambassadors to the foreign courts, announcing bis marriage with his fair 
subject, and his reasons for what he had done. These were also set forfli 
t/> his discontented lieges in tlie north of England by the archbislio]) of 
York, in a sermon, with this appropriate text : “ I have married a wife, 
therefore I cannot come.”* Some ecclesiastics were not so complaisant 
to the king, but branded him from the pulpit mth the name of a poly- 
;:amist, and exhorted him to return to Lis lawful wife. Anne came in 
for a tenfold share of reviling, as the cause of his guilt. At Greenwich, 
friar Peyto preached boldly before tho newly \|fedded jiair, and in no 
measured terms denounoccl the most awful judgments on them both — 
comparing the sovereign to Ahab, and telling him that, like that 
iccursccl Tsraelitish king, his blood would be licked by dogs.” * Cardinal 
Polo a^ldressed letters of the most impassioned eloquence to his royal 
kinsman, reproaching him with his proceedings. Anne is styled by him 
Jezebel,” “sorceress,” and many other ofiensivo names; while, wifii 
tho most cutting irony, in reply to those who had eulogized her virtiu,*- 
in rejecting all terms but those of queenship from her royal lover, har 
:ulds, “fihe must needs be chaste, as she chose to be the king’s wife 
rather thap his mistress ;Jbut,” pursues he, “ she must liave known how 
soon he \ra8 sated with those who had served him in the latter quality, 
and if she Avanted other examples, her sister was enough.” llie Catholic 
historians have too liastiiy construed these reproaches into evidences of 
Mary Boleyn’s frailty. Mary was, indeed, tempted by the king, but 
having been oonvinoed of the impropriety of receiving the addresses of 
a married man, preserved herself from guilt becoming the virtuous 
wife of a private gentleman. No one who dispassionately reads the 
king’s letter in reply to an application from Anne Boleyn in bclialf of 
her sister, when left a widow in destitute circumstances, can believe that 
I Halt Holinflhed. s fiamet. • Ibid. * Itollmhed. llalL 
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Mary had been bis mistress. Soon after Anne’s elevation to a royal sta- 
tion, the widowed Mary gave great offence to her ambitious family, and 
also to the king and queen, by making a second love-match with Sir W. 
Stafford. The following very interesting letter from Mary to that man 
of universal business, Cromwell, entreating his good offices, bespeaks the 
feelings of a high-minded and virtuous matron, not those of the forsaken 
mistoss of the man who had raised her sister to a throne 

“Master SECBUTARr, 

** After my poor recsommendalione, ^blch U smally to bo regarded from a poor bani^ed, 
creature, Uiia shall be to desire you to be good to my poor husband and me, for it is not 
TiDkQOW|i to you the hfgli displeasure that both he and i have of the king’s highness and the 
queen’s grace, bj reoiion ol' our mjirriage without their knowledge.*’ Good muster sccrcturj, 
sue for us to the king's highness, and beseech his highness that it will please him of iiis good- 
ness to spoak to the queen’s grace for us ; fur 1 perceive her grace is so highly displeased with 
us both, that, witliout the king bo so good lord to us as to sue for us, we arc never like to 
recover her grace's favour, which Is too heavy to bear. For Ood’s sake help us, for we have 
now been married a quarter of a year, 1 thank God, and too late now to recall that again. 
But If I were at my liberty and might choose, 1 assure yon, master secretary, I had rather 
beg my bread with him tttan be the greatest queen christened.** 

Anno endeavoured to strengthen her family connection and her oavh 
influence, by inducing the king to marry his illegitimate son Henry 
Fitzroy, duke of Kichmond, to her beautiful cousin the lady Mary 
Howard, daughter to the duke of Norfolk. “ The king’s grace,” writes 
the duchess of Norfolk to Cromwell, ** had never a penny for my lady 
of Kichmond, for queen Anno got tlie marriage clear for my lord my 
husband. When she did favour my lord my husband, I beard quocii 
Anno say, that if my* lord of Kichmond did die, that my daughter 
should have above a thousand pounds a year to her jointure.” From 
letters written by Anne ter Cromwell, and others, there is reason to 
.believe that much church preferment passed through her hands. Jojxe, 
the disix>ssesscd prioress of Catosby, affirms that the queen undertook 
to negotiate with king Henry Uie terms of a pecuniary composition of 
tw*o Uiuuaand marks, to induce him to allow that house to stand, but 
liad not Ixicu able to obtain a decided answer from his grace.” Joyce 
offers a bribe to Cromwell, in addition to the sum which the queen had 
j>rofforod to the king, in behalf of this convent. “ Master Onlcy,” con- 
tinues she, ** saith he hath a grant of the lioifiie ; but my veVy trust is 
in God and you to help forward that the queeu’s grace may obtain her 
request that the house may stand.” There is a letter in existence, 
addressed by Anno to the magistrates of Bristol, telling them she desires 
a friend of hers to he preferred to be the head of the college of St. John 
Baptist in their town, at the death of the present incumbent ; also she 
signifies her wish that the next advowsons in the said college may be 
granted to Sir Edward Bayntou, her chamberlain, Nicholas Shaston, d.d., 
her almoner, and David Hutton. 

At this season Anue enjoyed all that grandeur and power could 
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bestow. Henry, withal, in order to exalt her to the utmost iu her 
queenly dignity, caused her initial A to be crowned and associated with 
his own regal H silver coins that were struck after their 

marriage. Heniy VIII. was the drst and last monarch of England who 
oflbred this compliment to his consorts — a brief and dearly purchased 
honour it was to some of those unhappy ladies. Francis 1. sent very 
friendly messages and compliments of congratulation by queen Anne's 
uncle Norfolk, not only to the king, but to herself, at which both wore 
•highly gratified. Henry, who fully persuaded himself that the iuiant 
of which Anne expect^ soon to be the mother would prove a son, 
invited king Francis to become its sponsor. Francis obligingly signified 
his consent to the duke of Norfolk, and it was agreed that the antici- 
]mted boy should be named either Henry or Edward ; ^ but, to the great 
disappointment of king Ileary, on the 7th of September, 1533, queen 
Anno, after a very dangerous travjiil, gave birth, between three and four 
o’clock iu the afternoon, to a daughter, afterwards the renowned queen 
Elizabeth.* This event* so auspicious to England, took place in the old 
lialacc of riacentia at Greenwich, in an a])artment called the “ chamber 
of the virgins,** because the tapestry with which it was hung illustrat'd 
the parable of the ten wise and the ten foolish virgins. When Anne 
^vas inforinod that, instead of the aagerly anticipated boy whom the 
king exi>cctcd her to bear, she had brought forth a daughter, she sought 
with rca<1y wit to console Henry for the disappointment in the sex of the 
infant, by endeavouring to attach unwonted importance to a princess 
burn under what might then be considered peculiarly felicitous circiini- 
stances. “ Henceforth,*’ said she, “ they may with reason call this 
room the * chamber of virgins,’ for a virgin is now bom in it on the 
vigil of that auspicious day when the church commemorates the 
nativity of our blessed lady the Virgin Mary.” * The “ prince’s chamber,’* 
iu which our kings, in the last century, always robed when they 
attended the house of lords, was hung with curious old tapestry, re- 
presenting the birth of queen Elizabeth,^ Anne Boleyn being in 
bed with her noble attendants on one side, and a nurse with tlio 
child on the other ; IJpnry VIII. and his courtiers in the distance 
waiting for the intelligence, which one seems despatched to bring to 
the impatient sire. 

So confident had Henry been of the realization of his passionate 
desire of a son, that in the circular which was sent to the nobility iu 
queen Anne’s name, announcing the birth of her child, the word prince 
was written in the first instance, and an s was added after the queen’s 
delivery. 

Anne’s disappointment in the sex of her infant was not the only vex* 
at'.on she was doomed to suffer on the birth of her daughter. While the 
> Bumet. • State Uqiera. * Lett * Priinanfs London. 
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first powerful instincts of maternal love were thrilling in every vein, she 
earnestly desired to enjoy the delight of nourishing her babe from her 
own bosom. Henry, with chamcteristic selfishness, forbade it, giving 
as his reason, not the rigorous etiquette of royalty, which denies the 
peasant-mother’s sweet privilege to queens, but the probability that his 
rest would be broken by such an arrangement, and the frcqtient presence 
of the infant' princess in his chamber might be attended with inconve- 
nience to himself. It was, of course, through Anne’s influence with her 
royal husband* , that her grandfather’s widow, the duchcss-dowagcr of 
Norfolk, obtained the appointment of statc-govemess to the new-born 
princess, together with the fair mansion and all the rich furniture he 
had presented to Anne when he created her marchioness of Pembroke.' 
Anne Boleyn was very fond of the old duchess, who was only her ste^v 
grandmother, and in consequence of espousing her cause in the feud he- 
twccii the duke of Norfolk and her, incurred the implacable hatred of 
that vindictive peer. 

Tlic succession was entailed by act of parliament on this infant, in de- 
fault of hcirs-malo : persons were required at the same time to ackiio'#- 
Icdgo the king’s supremacy, and to swear fealty to the king’s heirs by 
queen Anne, which excluded the princess Mary from the succession. 
Fisher bishop of llochestcr and Sir 1 'homas More refused to take this 
twofold oath, on scruples of conscience ; both had previously enjoyed 
n great degree of Henry’s favour, both had much to lose and nothing 
to gain by their rejection of a test which they regarded as a snare. 
*rhoy wera the fast friends of queen Katharine, and had incurred the 
aniniosity of her triumphant rival by counselling the king against for- 
saking the wife of his .youth. The resentment of Anne Boleyn is sui>- 
]K>scd to have influenced the king to bring these faithful servants to the 
scafibld. The integrity of Sir Tliomas More as lord chancellor had been 
some time before impugned by Anne’s father, the earl of Wiltshire, but 
like pure gold from the crucible, it shone more brightly from the trial.* 
When More’s beloved daughter, Margaret lloper, visited him in the 
Tower, ho asked her how queen Anne did ?” “ In faith, father,” she 
mplicd, ** never better. There is nothing else m the court hut dancing 
and sportiug.” — Never better ?” said he. Alas ! Meg, alas ! it pitieth 
me to think into what misery, poor soul I she will shortl}^ come. These 
dances of hers will prove such dances, that she will spurn on v heads off like 
foot-balls, but it will not be long ere her head will dance the like dance.” 
— And how prophetically ho spoke these words,” adds the kindred 
biographer of More, •• the end of her tragedy proved.” * The account of 
Sir Thomas More’s execution was brought to Henry while he was play- 
ing at tables with Anne : he cast his eyes reproachfully upon her, and 

s Roper's Life of More. Hoddesdm. Movers Life of More, 
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said, “ Thou art the cause of this man*s death.** Then rising up, ho 
left his unfinished game, and shut himself up in his chamber in great 
perturbation of spirit.^ Had we been master of such a servant,** 
exclaimed the emperor Charles to the English ambassador, with a burst 
of generous feeling, ** we^ would rather have lost the fieiirest city in our 
dominions than such a counsellor.** 

A remarkable page in the state papers of France proves how soon the 
crowned beauty felt her precarious situation. Francis I., being desirous 
•of making an irreconcilable rupture between Charles V . and Henry VIIL, 
proposed marrying Anne Boleyn*8 daughter, the infant Elizabeth, to his 
third son, the duke of AngouUme. The marriage Anne Boleyn desired 
with passion, in order to interest the king of France to support her in 
the favour of her cruel and inconstant husband, who had ever ready 
reasons of conscience to effect a vacancy in bis bod, when he hod a 
fancy for a new wife. “The secretary Palomedes Gonticr being in- 
troduced to Henry VIII. in the matted gallery at Westminster, after 
chatting and talking familiarly, pressed the king to take in hand 
some way with his daughter Mary, to hinder the competition with 
Elizabeth, if that princess married the son of France. The king 
replied that his youngest daughter had been proclaimed princess and 
heiress. Talamcdcs had a commission to treat for a visit and inter- 
view to take place between the two queens, being no other than 
Eleanor of Austria, queen of France, and Anne Boleyn. Henry being 
soon after at his chapel of Westminster-palacc; (St. Stephen’s), during 
service sent bis secretary Cromwell to search for Palamedcs Oontier ; 
lie was tl)en with M. dc Morrette, the ostensible ambassador, but 
ail the communication was with the lively and active Palamedcs, 
who was introduced into a little closet of the chapel, where Henry, 
affecting to hear divine service, discussed private politics. Palamedes 
presented a letter to the king, containing a request from Francis I. for 
the collar of the Garter for one of his great men ; but Henry VIII. 
explained, there had been but a single vacancy, which investiture ho 
had sent within a few days to his nephew, the king of Scots.** ^ “I was 
kepUill this morning by Cromwell,** continues Palamedcs, “ and after 
dinner he led me to the saUe of the queen, Anne Boleyn : the king was 
there. I made to the said lady reverence, and presented her your letters, 
showing entirely what I had to say from you. “She complained 
of my long delay, which had caused and engendered in the king her 
spouse many strange thoughts, of which, she said, there was a great 
nceil that a remedy should be thought of, unless the king her brother 
[Francis I.] would that she should not be maddened and lost ; for she 
found herself near to that, and more in ]>ain and trouble than she bad 
> More*« Ufe of More. • Lineard. 
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been since her espousals. She charged me to pray and require you on 
lier part regarding the affair, of which she could not speak so amply to 
me as she would, for fear of where she was and of the eyes that were 
watching her countenance, not only of the said lord her husband, but of 
the princes with him. She told me she could not write, that she could 
not see me, and could no longer talk with me; with which language she 
left me, and went out with this lord king into the same hall I was intro- 
duced to the other day. The said lady, as 1 well know, is not at her 
case, presuming, on my poor j udgment, she has doubts and suspicions of 
this king, which I mentioned to you before I took this journey.” During 
the dances, the dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cromwell and others, 
formed a council.' The projected congress of queens never took place. 

The now po{)e, Paul 111., thundered forth his anathema against 
Henry and Anne providal they did not separate, declaring their issue 
illegitimate, and forbidding Henryks subjects to pay him their allegiance. 
Henry fortified himself by seeking the alliance of the Protestant princes 
of Uciiiiany. The decided opi)osition of the see of Home and the eccle- 
siastics of that church against Anno Boleyn's marriage with the king, 
and her recognition as queen of England, led her to espouse the cause 
of the infant Beforznation as a matter of party ; but as she adhered to 
all the ceremonies of the Boman Catholic ritual, and professed tiK3 
doctrine of transubstantiatiou, a Protestant she cannot bo called with 
truth. The martyrdoms of Bilney, of Frith, and several other pious 
reformers, were perpetrated while she was in the height of her power : 
there is no record of any intercession used by her to preserve these 
blameless martyrs from the flames. Yet it is scarcely likely that to have; 
saved them would have been a work of greater difiSculty than compass- 
ing the destruction of her political opponents. The only great boon 
the Ueformation owes to Anne Boleyn is, that the translation of the 
Scriptures was sanctioned through her influence. There is an inter- 
GStii^ letter in Ellis’s royal collection, signed Anne the Queen,” for 
the protection of a merchant, who was involved in peril for importing 
from Holland some of those precious copies of the Bible, which, as yet, 
were contraband pearls of great ]>rioe in England. Her own private 
copy of Tindal’s translation is still in existence. 

Oue or two traits of Anne’s domestic tastes are unfolded in the cor- 
respondence of the viscountess Lisle, which lady being ambitious of 
obtaining appointments for two of her daughters in the royal household, 
took infinite pains to discover what sort of offerings would be most 
agreeable to the queen. Her inquiries elicited the fact, from second- 
hand autUority, that the queen’s grace set muoh store by a pretty 
dog,” and delighted so much in oue callcnl ** little Purboy,” that when he 
> Signed, A liODdrea, le 5 jour de Fevrier, Palamedes Qontler. 
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was' unfortunately killed by a fall, no one durst inform her of it till the 
king*s grace took upon himself to break the matter to her.* Would that 
tiie courtier had also recorded the manner in ivhich bluff king Hal com- 
municated to his then entirely beloved consort the trs^ic fate of his 
diminutive canine rival in her affections. Anne’s gracious reception of 
two presents from lady Lisle is thus certified to the noble sender of the 
same by a friend in the royal household, who, in reply to a letter in- 
quiring how the queen’s grace liked her present, a linnet, and some dot- 
ncrels— ^raro birds, which were then esteemed ^*a dainty dish to net 
liefore a queen,” writes, ^^Pleascth you to understand that her grace 
liked them both very well ; the one for being a special good dish, and 
the other for a xdeasant singing bird, which doth not cease at no time 
to give her grace rejoicing with her pleasant song.” The important 
how and when tho foreign dainties my lady Lisle had sent to tickle the 
lialato of our epicure queen were served up at the royal table, are 
thus gravely communicated by a friend who had taken the pains* of 
ascertaining the particulars from persons behind the scenes : — ** Tlic 
queen did appoint six of your dottends for her supper, six for Monday 
dinner, and six for supixir. My lord of Hochford presented them 
hini%;lf, and showed her how they were killed new at twelve of the, 
clock in Dover; of the which she was glad, and spake many good 
wonls Utwards your ladyship’s good report, as I was informed by them 
that stood by. 

In the autumn of the year 1535, queen Anne was flatt^ed with the 
hope of bringing a male heir to the throne, to me great joy of the king. 
Anne was now at the summit of human greatness. She had won the 
great iK)litical game for which she had, in the bitterness of disappointed 
love, vindictively entered the lists with the veteran statesman who had 
Hc»])arated her f rom tlie man of her heart : she had wreaked the ven- 
geance she had vowed for the loss of Percy, and laid tho pride and 
]x>wer of Wolsey in the dust ; she had wrested the crown-matrimonial 
from the brow of the royal Katharine; the laws of primogeniture had 
l>cen reversed, that the succession to tho throne might oe vested in her 
issue, and Ihe two men yho were the most deservedly venerated by tlie 
king and the XJeople of England, More and Fisher, had been sacrificed 
to her displeasure. But in all these triumphs there was little to satisfy 
the mind of a woman whose natural impulses were those of virtue, but 
who had violated the most sacred ties for the gratification of tho evil 
passions of pride, vanity and revenge. Anne Boleyn was a reader of 
the Scriptures, and must have felt the awful force of that text which 
says, ** What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?” Conscious of her own responsibility, .nnd finding far 
more thorns than roses in the tangled, weary labyrinth of greatness, 

1 Wood'to LettCTB of R<^a] Ladiea voL U. p, 3ii. 
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Anne directed her thoughts to the only true source of happiness — ^reli- 
gion, which had hitherto been practised by her rather as a matter of 
state policy, than as the emanation from a vital principle in the souL She 
blQicame grave and composed in manner, and, ceasing to occupy herself 
in the gay pursuits of pleasure, or the boisterous excitement of the 
chase, spent her hours of domestic retirement with her ladies, as her 
royal mistress Katharine had formerly done before herein needlework 
and discreet communication.^ Wyatt tells us, that the matchless tapes- 
try at Hampton-court was for the most part wrought by the skilful 
hand of this queen and her ladies ; ** But far more precious,’’ he says, 
** in the sight of God, were tlioso works which she caused her maidens 
and those about her daily to execute in shirts and other garments for the 
use of the poor ; and not contcutt^d with that, her eye of charity, her 
hand of bounty, passed through the whole land ; each place felt that 
heavenly flame burning in her — all times will remember it.” 

The change that had taken place in the manners of Anne Boleyn and 
licr court has been attributed to the influence of the celebrated reformer, 
Hugh Latimer,* whom she had rescued from the durance to which 
Stokesley bishop of London had committed him. But for the powerful 
protection of Anne, Latimer would, in all probability, have been called 
to testify the sincerity of his x^nnciples at the stake many years 
before he was clothed with the fiery robes of martyrdom. At her 
earnest solicitation the king interposed, and Latimer was restored to 
liberty. The queen next expressed a wish to see and hear the rescued 
preacher ; and Latimer, instead of addressing his royal protectress in the 
language of servile adulation, reminded her of the vanity of earthly 
greatness, and the delusions of human hopes and ex{X)ctations. Anno 
listened with humilty, and entreated him to point out whatever ap- 
peared amiss in her conduct and deportment Latimer, in reply, seriously 
rox?rcsented to her how much it l^hovcil her, not only to impress the 
duties of morality and piety on her attendants, but to enforce her pre- 
cepts by example. Anne, far from being offended at his sincerity, ap- 
X)ointed him for one of her chaplains, and afterwards obtained his 
promotion to the see of Worcester. To her credit it is also recorded, 
that she directed a certain sum from her [wivy-piirse to be distributed 
to every village in England, for the relief of its distressed inhabitants. 
With greater wisdom she x>lanned the institution of a variety of manu- 
factures, with a view of giving more ]')ermanent assistance to those who 
wem destitute of a livelihood and without employment. For the last 
nine months of her life she distributed 14,000?. in alms ; she also caused 
many promising youths to be educated and scut to college at her cx- 

1 Hf^ntsner, the cdelmtcd Gemum travel- hy Anne Uol^yn. and presented by her to her 
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pense, with the intention of rendering their tajents and learning service- 
able in the church.^ In all these things Anne performed the duties of 
a good woman and an enlightened queen ; and. had she attained to her 
royal elevation in an honest and conscientious manner^ in all probability 
the blessing of God would have been with her, and prospered her under- 
takings. But however powerful her religious impressions might have 
been, it is impossible that a real change of heart had taken place while 
she continued to incite the king to harass and persecute his forsaken 
* queen Katharine, by depriving her of the solace of her daughter’s com- 
pany, and exacting from the disinherited princess submissions from 
which conscience and nature alike revolted. There were moments when 
Anne felt the insecurity of her position in a political point of view ; and 
well must she have known how little reliance was to be placed on the 
stability of the regard of the inan whose caprice had plac^ the queenly 
diadem on her brow. At the b^t, she was only the queen of a party, 
for the majority of the nobles and the people of England still regarded 
Katharine as the lawful possessor of the title and place which Henry 
had bestowed on her. 

When the long-expected tidings of Katharine^s death arrived, Anne, 
in the blindness of her exultation, exclaimed, **Now I am indeed a 
queen!” She was washing her hands in a costly basin when Sir 
Uichard Southwell brought the intelligcnco to her, on which she in- 
stantly gave him both the basin and its rich cover as a reward for his 
tidings. 'Jlie same evening she met her iwents With a countenance 
full of pleasure, and bade them rejoice with her, for the crown was now 
firmly fixed on her head.* On the day of her royal rivaFs funeral she 
not only disobeyed the king's order, which required black to be worn on 
that day, but violated good taste and good feeling alike by appearing in 
yellow, and making her ladies do the same.* The change in Henry V 
feelings towards Anne, may, in all. probability, be attributed to the dis- 
gust caused by the indelicacy of her triumph. She bad been ill and 
out of spirits previonsly to this event, which was attributed to the 
sufferings incidental to her condition, for she was again likely to become 
a mother ; but after tb» death of queen Katharine she recovered her 
vivacity, and assumed so haughty a carriage that she offended every one. 

■ Benger's Anne Dolejn. tbe ooart of Fhmoe.** A refermre to Uto 
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i The season was now ayiand when Anne was, m her turn, to expenenco 
Botpe of the bitter x:)ang8 she had inflicted on her royal mistress. Her 
icg^ies were not the less poignant, because conscience must have told her 
that it was retributive justice which retunied the poisoned chalice to her 
own lips, when she, in like manner, found herself rivalled and supplanted 
by one of her female attendants, the beautiful Jane Seymour. Jane must 
liave been a person of consummate art, for she was on terms of great 
familiarity with the king before Anne entertained the slightest suspicion 
of their proceedings. Entering the room unexpectedly one day, the queen 
surprised Jane, seated on Henryks knee, receiving his caresses with every 
appearance of complacency.! Struck, as with a mortal blow, at this 
sight, Anne gave way to a transport of mingled grief and indignation. 
Henry, dreading his consort’s agitation might prove fatal to his hopes of 
an heir, endeavoured to soothe and reassure her, saying, Be at peace, 
sweetheart, and all shall go well for thee.” But the cruel shock Anne 
had sustained brought on the pang#of premature travail; and after 
some hours of protracted agony, during wUch her life was in imminent 
j)eril, she brought forth a dead son, January 29. 

When the king was informed of this misfortune, instead of expressing 
the slightest sympathy for the sufferings of his luckless consort, he burst 
into her apartment, and furiously upbraided her ** with the loss of his 
l)t>y.”3 Anne, with more spirit than prudence, passionately retorted : 
*^Tbat he had no one to blame but himself for this disappointment, which 
had been caused by hec distress of mind about that wench, Jane Sey- 
mour.”* Henry sullenly turned away, muttering, as he quitted her 
apartment, that she should have no more boys by him.” ^ These scenes, 
which occurred in January, 1536, may surely bo regarded as the first 
act of the royal matrimonial trag^y which, four months later, was con- 
summated on Tower-hill. 

So jealous was Henry YIIT. of his conjugal proceedings being dis- 
cussed by any class of his subjects, that even the idle words ^of certain 
gossips ill the lying-in chamber of one of the humble matrons of Wat- 
lingtoii wore giuvely investigated by a right worshipful quorum of 
justices at Heading, before whom it was depos^ that the good woman, 
after commending the skill of . Johane Hammulden the midwife, said. 

She w^s worthy of being midwife to the queen of England, provided 
it were queen Kateryu ; but she was too gex^ for queen Anne,” of whom 
she spoke in such scurrilous terms, that the ungrateful Johane Ham- 
mulden thought proper to inform against her. The good woman stoutly 
denied the charge, and endeavoured to divert the storm from heraelf by 
accusing one of her neighbours of having declared ** that it was never 

I Wystt Liiigsrd. « Wyatt. It is said that Aime had pre- 
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merry in England when there were three q^^ens in it;” whereax)on 
Mrs. Johane Hammulden had said there Avill he fewer shortly.” * Botli 
the speech and oracular rejoinder being denied hy the ixirties accused, 
and as no satisfactory evidence could be produced, the magistrates trans- 
mitted the depositions to the privy council. If three of the proudest 
peers in Henry’s realm had been accused of holding such indiscreet com- 
munications on the delicate topic of his queens, it would probably Irnvo 
ci^t them their heads ; but to lay an embargo uxfder pains and penalties 
on the licence of the tongues of females of low degree, was a measure 
which even his despotism left unattempted. There is no record of any 
]umishment being inflicted on either of the Watlington gossips. Their 
allusion to a third queen affords evidence tliat the passion of Henry 
VTII. for Jane Seymour was publicly known in the precincts of his 
royal xialaccs, even before the death of his first consort^ Katharine of 
Arragon. ^ 

Anne slowly regained her health after her dangerous accouchement 
and i)ainfiil disappointment^ hut not her spirits. She knew the king’s 
tomx^cr too well not to be aware that her influence was at an end for 
ewer, and that she must prepare to resign, not only her place in bis afieo- 
tions, but also in his state, to the new star by whom she had been 
e clipsed. When she found that she had no power to obtain the dis- 
missal of lier rival from the royal household, she became very melan- 
choly, and withdrew herself from ail the gaieties of the court, passing 
all her time in the most secluded spots of GreenVich-park. It is also 
related, that she would sit for hours in the quadrangle court of Green- 
wich-palace, in silence and abstraction, or seeking a joyless pastime in 
i laying with her little dogs, and setting them to fight with each other. 
'I'hc king had entirely withdrawn himself from her company ever since 
her rash retort to his unfeeling reproach, and now they never met in 
private. She had not the consolation of her infant daughtei^s innocent 
smiles and endearments to beguile her lonely sorrow, for the princess 
r^lizabeth was nursed in a separate establishment. 

The levity of Anno Boleyn’a manners was doubtless one great 
cause of her calamities, ^e lively coquettish maid of honour could 
not foqret her old habits after her elevation to a throne, and the 
familiarity of her deportment to those with whom she had formerly been 
i>n terms of equality in the court of queen Katharine encouraged her 
oflicers of state to address her with undue freedom. Such was her un- 
l bounded thirst for admiration, that even the low-born musician Mark 
Smeaton dared to insinuate his pasdon to her. These things were, of 
o(»ursc, reported to her diswlvantage by the household foes by whom she' 
was surrounded. The king’s ItnjjatJencc to rid himself of the matrimo- 
nial fetters, which precluded him from sharing his throne with the 
1 Original Totten ; third wrles Tlic original is in tbe State-Paper ^oe. 
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object of hia new passiqp, would not brook delays, and,^ in the abeence 
of any proof of the queen*8 disloyalty to himself, he resolved to proceed 
against her on the evidence of the invidious gossips’ tales that had been 
whispered to him by persons who knew that he was seeking an occasion 
to destroy her. Three gentlemen of the royal household, Brereton, 
Weston and Norris, with Mark Smeaton, the musician, were pointed 
out as her paramours ; and as if this had not been enough, the natural 
affection that subsistM between Anne and her only brother, Geoi^c 
viscount llochford, was construed into a presumption of a crime bf 
the most revolting nature. This dreadful accusation proceeded from 
the hatred and jealously of lady llochford, who, being in all probability 
an ill-assorted companion for her accomplished hustend, regarded his 
friendship and confidential intercourse with the queen, his sister, witli 
those malignant feelings of displeasure which prompted her murdexdus 
denunciation of them both. 

The secret plot against the queen must have been organized by the 
first week in April, 1530 ; for on the 4th of that month the parliament 
was dissolved,' as if for the purpose of depriving her of any chance of 
interference from that body in her behalf. The writs for the new par* 
liamont, which was to assemble on the 8th of June after her death, were 
issued April 27, four days previous to her arrest.* Three days before 
that datc^ a si*crct committee was appointed of the privy council to 
inquire into the charges against her. Among the commissioners were 
her imcle the duke of* Norfolk, the duke of Suffolk, the lord chancelloi', 
her father, several earls, and some of the judges.* It has been supposed 
that her father did not attend. William Brereton was summoned l^fove 
this committee on Thursday the 28th, and, after his eKamination, was 
committed to the Tower. On Saturday the 30th, the queen (who 
was totally unconscious of this portentous circumstance) ibund Mark 
Smeaton,* the musician, standing in the round window of her presence- 
chamber in a melancholy attitude. She asked him ** Why he was so 
sad — ** It is no matter,” lie replied. Then the queen had the folly to 
say, “ You may uot look to have me speak to you as if you were a 
nobleman, because you be an inferior person.”-—** No, no, madam,” ho 
repUcil, ** a look sufficeth me.” 

There can be little doubt that Mark’s dejection was caused by the fear- 
fill rumours which must have reached him of the arrest of Brereton, the 
proceedings of the queen’s enemies in counoil, and the general aspect of 
affidvt at court ; and that he was loitering in the window for the purixiso 
of giving his royal mistress a hint of the peril that threatened her. The 
abimrd ^wiity which led her to attribute his troubled looks to a hopeless 
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))a&8ion for herself, gave, perhaps, a different turn to the conversation, 
and diverted him from his purpose. The ne:A day the wretched man 
was arrested, sent to the Tower, and loaded with irons.^ 

If the queen remained in ignorance of what was going on in the palace, 
as most authors affirm, her powers^^f observation must have been very 
limited, and she could have bad no faithful friend or counsellor immedi- 
ately ateut her. The only reason wo have to surmise that Anne was 
aware of the gathering storm is, that a few days before her arrest she 
4ield a long private conference with her chaplain, Matthew Parker, and 
gave him a solemn raaige concerning the infant princess Elizabeth, it 
may be supposed regarding her religious education.* This fact is authen- 
ticated in a letter from Parker to one of Elizabeth’s councillors, declining 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, in which ho says, Yet he would fain 
serve his sovereign lady iff more respects than his allegiance, since ho 
cannot forget what wonls her grace’s mother said to him, not six days 
before her apprehension.”* 

On Monday, May the Ist — an evil May-day for her — Anne Bolcyn 
appeared for the lost time in the pride and ix>mp of royalty with her 
treacherous consort, at the jousts at Greenwich. Her brother, viscount 
Rochford, was the principal challenger, Henry Norris one of the de- 
fendersf In the midst of the pageant, which was unusually splendid, tho 
king rose up abruptly, and quitted tho royal balcony with a wrathful 
countenance, followed by six of his confidential attendants. Every ono 
was amazed, but the queen appeared especially dismayed, and presently 
retired.* The sports broke up, and lord Kochford and Henry Norris 
were arrested at the barrier on the charge of high treason ; 8ir Francis 
Weston was taken into custody at the same time. The popular version 
of the cause of this public outbreak of Henry’s displeasure is, that the 
queen, cither by accident or design, dropped her handkerchief from tlic 
balcony at the feet of Norris, who, being heated with the course, took 
it up, and presumptuously wiped bis face with it; then handed it 
to the queen on the point of his lance.* At this Henry changed 
colour, started from his seat, and retired in a transport of jealous fury,'' 
and gave orders for the agrest of the queen, and all the parties who liad 
fallen under suspicion of sharing her favours. 

It is very possible that the circumstances actually occurred as related 
above, and that Henry, who was anxiously awaiting an opportunity for 
putting his long-meditated project against the queen into execution, 
csagerly availed himself of the first pretext with which her imprudent 
disn^rd of the restraints of royal etiquette furnished him, to strike the 
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blow. AVithout speaking to tho queeD, the king ro<le back to White- 
hall, attended by only bit persons^ among whom wa^ his dbvoted prisoner 
l^orris,^ who had hitherto stood so high in his favour, that he was the 
only person whom he ever permitted to follow him into his bedchamber : 
Norris had been, as we have mentioned, one of the three witnesses of 
Henry’s secret marriage with Anne. On the wAy, Henry rode with 
Norris apart, and earnestly recommended him to obtain mercy by acknow- 
ledging his guilt. Norris stoutly maintained his innocence, and that^f 
the queen, nor would he consent to be rendered an instrument in hes 
rain.* When they reached Westminster, he wi# despatched to the 
Tower.* 

The public arrest of her brother and his luckless friends struck a chill 
to the heart of the queen ; but of the nature of their offence, and that 
she hersfdf was to bo involved in the horriblw charges against them, she 
remained in perfect unconsciousness till the following day. She sat 
down to ^dinner at the usual hour, but the meal passed over uneasily, 
for she t<K>k tho alarm when she found that the king’s waiter came not 
with his majesty’s wonted compliment of ^*Much good may it do you.”^ 
Instead of this greeting, she noted a portentous silence among her ladies, 
and that her servants stood about with downcast looks, their eyes glazed 
with tears, which inspired her with dismay and strange appreh^sions. 
Boarocly was the aumap^ removed, when the duke of Norfolk, with 
Audley, Cromwell, and others of the lords of the council, entered. At 
first, Anne thought they came from the king to comfort her for her bro- 
ther’s arrest, but when she noticed tho austerity of their countenances, 
and the ominous presence of Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, behind them, she started up in terror, and demanded ‘‘ why they 
caaio ?” *l"hey repli^, with stem brevity, “ tliat they came by the king’s 
command to conduct her to the Tower, there to abide during liis high- 
ness’s pleasure .” — ** If it be his majesty’s pletisure,” rejoined the queen, 
regaining her firmness, “I am ready to obey;” and so, pursues our 
authority, without change of habit, or anything necessary for her 
removal, she committed herself to them, and was by them conducted to 
her btirge.”* It is, however, certain, from the evidence of Kingston’s 
letters, that she underwent a harsh mcaminatSou before the council at 
Greenwich liefore her embarkation, unless the cruel treatment, wbich she 
oomplaiuod of receiving from her uncle Norfolk on that occasion took 
plaoe in the barge, where, it is said, she was scarcely seated, ere he en- 
tered into the subject of her arrest, by telling her, “ that her paramours 
had confessed their guilt.” She protested her innocence vehemently, 

s Linoard. at modem dinners, where a smaller table- 

* Araiwologte, lit 155. cloth befns placed over the large one. Is 

5 Ungard. witiulrawn with the dlaihes, leaving the under 

* Hey wood. one fbr the dMKIt. 

* The use of the sureap has been revived * Heywood. 
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and jiassionately implored to be permitted to see the king, that she might 
plead her own cause to him. To all her asseverations of innocence the 
duke of Norfolk replied with contemptuous ejaculations. 

1 1 was on the 2nd of May that Anne was brought as a woful prisoner 
to her former royal residence — the Tower. Before she passed beneatli 
its fatal arch she sank upon her knees and exclaimed, O Lord ! fael]) 
me, as I am guiltless of that whereof I am accused !*’ Then perceiving 
tke lieutenant of the Tower, she said, ** Mr. Kingston, do 1 go into a 
•dungeon?” — **No, madam,” said he, **to your own lodging, where 
you lay at your cognation.” The recollections associated with that 
cx'oiit overpowered her, and, bursting into a passion of tears, she ex* 
claimed, “ It is too good for me. Jesus have mercy on me 1” She 
knelt again, weeping apace, ** and, in the same sorrow, fell into a 
great laughter.” ^ After* the hysterical paroxysm had had its way, 
sbo looked wildly about her, and cried, •• Wherefore am I hei*e, Mr. 
Kingston ?” 

The clock had been just on the stroke of five when Anne entered the 
Tower. Tlio lords, with the lieutenant, brought her to her chamber, 
where she again protested her innocence. Then, turning to her lords, 
she said, ” 1 entreat you to beseech the king in my behalf, that he will 
lx; g(Kxl lord unto me as soon as she had uttered these words they de- 
parted. “ She desired me,” says Kingston,* ** to move the king’s highness 
that she might have the sewrament in her cUmet^ that she might pray for 
mercy ^ asseverating at the same time, in the strongest terms, her innocence 
of having wronged the king. ‘‘ I am the king’s true Avedded wife,” she 
added ; and then said, ” Mr. Kingston, do you know wherefore I am 
here ?” — Nay,” replied he. Then she asked, “ When saw you,, the 
king?” — “ I aiw him not since I saw him in the Tilt-yard,” said he. 

Then, Mr. Kingston, I pray you to tell me where my lord Boebford 
is?” Kingston answered, I saw him bofors dinner in the court.” — 
”Oh! where is my sweet brother?” she exclaimed. The lieutenant 
evasively replied, That he saw him last at York-place” (Whitehall- 
palacc), which it seems was the case. I hear say,” continued she, 
** that 1 shall be accused with three men, and I can say no more than 
— nay. Oh, Norris ! hast thou accused me ? Thou art in the Tower, 
and thou and I shall die together : and Mark, tbou art here too I Ob, 
my mother 1 thou wilt die for sorrow.*’* Then, breaking off from that 
subject, she began to lament the dangerous state into which lady Wor- 

A Kingston's letters to Cromwell; MS. • The nnhappsr qncen Alluded to her 
Cotton., Otbo. G. z. foL 225. humbly bom, but afT'-ctfonate step-motfaer, 

2 ibid. 'fhfB Is one of the pasugoi^ little the countess of Wlltabtre, to whom sh^^ 
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^tester had been thrown by the shock of hearing of her arrest. Inter- 
rupting herself again, she exclaimed, Mr. Kingston, shall I die 
without justice?” — poorest subject the king hath has that,” re- 
plied the cautious official. A laugh of bitter incredulity was her only 
comment.^ 

The unfortunate queen was subjected to the insulting presence and 
cruel espionage of her great enemy, lady Boleyn, and Mrs. Cosyns, one 
of her l^ies, who was equally disagreeable to her. These two nevqj^ 
left her, either by day or night, for they slept on the pallet at the foot 
of her heAf and rci)ortcd even the delirious ravings of her hysterical par- 
oxysms to those by whom her fate was to bo decided. They perpetu- 
ally tormented her with insolent observations, and annoyed her with 
questions, artfully devised, for the purpose of entangling her in her talk, 
or drawing from her own lips admissions that might Ijc turned into 
ludvdcrous evidence of her guilt. She complained ** that they would 
tell her nothing of my lord, her father,” for whose fate she was evidently 
apprehensive. She expressed a wish to bo served in her prison by the 
laclies of her privy-chamber whom she favoured most, and concluded by 
defying her aunt. Lady Boleyn retorted in these words, ** The desire 
and partiality you have had for such tale-bearers has brought you to 
this.” Mrs. Cosyns impertinently demanded, ** Why Norris had told 
her almoner on the preceding Saturday, that he could swear the queen 
was a good woman ?” — “ Marry,” replied Anne, I bode him do so, for 
1 asked him * why he did not go on with his marriage and he made 
answer ‘ that he would "'tarry awliilc.*^ — * Tlicn,* said I, ‘ you look for 
dead men's shoes. If aught but good should come to the king,’ ” who w'as 
then afflicted with a dangerous ulcer, * you would look to have me.’ He 
denied it, and I told him, * I could undo him if I would,’ and thcreuix>n 
wo fell out.” This conversation (if it bo really true that Anne had the 
folly to repeat it to persons of whoso deadly hatred she was so fully 
aware, and who she know were placed about her as spies) will impress 
every one with the idea, that she must have been on very perilous terms 
with any man whom she allowed to hold such colloquies with her. No 
one, however, seems to have considered the (lOBsibiUty of the whole 
of this deposition being a false statement on tiio part of the spies who 
were employed to oriminate her. It seems scarcely credible that a 
woman of Anno Bolcyn’s age and lopg experience in public life would 
thus commit herself by unnecessary avowals, tending to furnish 
ewideuce against herself of having imagined the death of the king her 
husband. 

Anne betrayed a humane, but certainly imprudent care for the com- 
forts of the unhappy gentlcrocMi who were in durance for her sake, by 
inquiring of lady Kingston ” whether anybody made their beds ?” — 
1 Klneiton^ tetten to Ororoweil, MS. CdttcfiL. Otho. C. x. 
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No, I warrant you,*^ was lady Kingston’s ihmiliar reply. The queen 
said, ** that ballads would be made about her and as far as may be 
judged from the defaced passages in the MS., added, that none could 
do that l>ettcr thanWyatt.”— « Yes,” said lady Kingston, « master Wj-att; 
you have said true.” 

The next day, Kingston reported the queen’s earnest desire to have 
the cucharist in her closet, and also to sm her almoner. Devett is the 
nftiue of him whom she desired, but Cranmer was appointed by Henry. 
"Her mind was agitated by various passions that day. ** One hour,” says 
her gaoler, she is determined to die ; and the next hour much con- 
trary to that.”^ “ Yesterday,” continues he, “ I sent for my wife, and 
also for mistress Cosyns, to know how she had done that day ; and 
they said she had been very merry, and made a great dinner, and yet 
soon after called for her 8U}*per, having marvel ‘ where I was all day.’ 
At my coming she said, * Where have you been all day 1 ’ I made 
answer, and said, ^ I had been with the i>riBoneis.’ — * So,’ said she, * I 
thought I hoard Mr. Treasurer.* I assured her ho was not here. Then 
slie i^gan to talk, and said, * I was cruelly handled at Grecnwicli with 
the king’s council, by my lord of Norfolk ; who said, * Tut, tut, 
tutr shaking his head three or four times. ‘As for my lord trea- 
surer,* she said, * ho was in Windsor-forest all the time.’ ” This was 
her father. 

Thus, in Kingston’s letters to Cromwell are her minutest sayings de- 
tailed ; but it is to be observed, that he often speaks from the reports of 
her pitiless female tormentors. He states, that The queen expressed 
some api)rohcnsion of what Weston might say in bis examination, for 
that lie had told her on Whit-Monday last, * that Norris came more into 
her cliambcr for her sake than for Madge,’ one of her maids of honour.” 
I'y way of ix»stscript, Kingston adds, ^ Since the making of this letter, . 
the queen spake of Weston, that she had told him he did love her kins- 
woman, Mrs. Skelton,’ and that he loved not his wife ; and ho answered 
her again, that * He loved one in her house better than them both.’ She 
:isked him * Who ?’ to which he replied, * Yourself on which she defied 
him.”’ When they told^her Smeaion had been laid in irons, she said, 
'J'hat was because he was a person of mean birth, and the others were 
nil gentlemen.” She assured Kingston that " Smeaton had never liecn 
hut once in her chamber, and that was when the king was at Winches- 
ter, and she sent for him to play on the virginals ; for there,” said she, 
my lodging was above the kin^s ” Her passionate love for music, in 
which she herself greatly excelled, had undoubtedly led her to treat 
1 Kingston's letters to ChmweU ; Cotton, msnled Sir John Skelton, and afterwards 
^rS..Otho, C. X. Sir Thomaa Calthorpe, both Norfolk gentle- 

3 Mrs. Skelton, the lady to whom Wcaton men. 
w.'ks making Ic’ve, was the first Goitsin of the * Kingston^ lettcis to CTomwell; MSh 
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this person with a greater d^eo dt iainiliarity than was becoming m a 
queen.* 

There were times when Anne would not beliere that Henry intended 
to. harm her ; and, after complaining that she was cmelly liandled, she 
added, ** But 1 tUnk the kii^( docs it to prove me ; ” and then she 
laughed, and afiEected to be meny — merriment more sad than tears, re- 
minding us ctf . 

** Moody madniMs Unghliig wJld 
Amidst severest woe.** 

Beoson must indeed have tottered when she predicted ** that there would 
be no rain in England till she was released from her unmerited thraldom.” 
To this wild speech Kingston familiarly rejoined, pray, then, it be 
shortly, because of the dry weather.” She said — ** If she had her bishops, 
they would plead for her.”* Cranmer, from wliomshe probably expected 
most, wrote in the following guarded strain to Henry on the subject : — 

** If it bo true what Is openly reported of the queen's graces if men had a right estimation 
of things, they should not esteem any part of your graced honour to be tonch^ thereby, but 
her honour only to be clearly disparaged. And 1 am In such a perplexity^ .that my mind is 
clean amased; for 1 never hod a better opinion in woman than I had of het>'.wbich muketh 
me think Uiat she diould not be culpable. Now I think that yonr grace best knoweth tliat, 
next unto your grace, 1 was most bound unto her of all creatures living. Therefore I most 
humbly besoeidi your grace to suffer me, in that which both God's law, nature, and her kind- 
ness biiidoth me unto, that 1 may (with your grace's favour) wish and pray for her. And 
from what condition your grace, of your only more goodness, took her, and set the crown 
upon bet head, 1 repute him not your grace's fklthfhl servant and subject, nor true to the 
realm, that would not desire the offence to be without mercy punished, to the example of 
all ot^ni. And as 1 love her not a tittle, for the love 1 judged her to bear towards God and 
his holy gospel, so, if she be pruVed culpable, there Is not one that loveth God and his goqiel 
that will over fiivour her, but must bate her above all other ; and the more they love the 
gospel, the more tliey will hato her, for then there never was creature in our time that so 
much slandered the goqwl.** * 

Anno entreated Kingston to convey a letter from her to Cromwell, but 
lie decliuod so perilous a service. She was, at times, like a newly caged 
eagle in her im]taticnco and despair. ** The king wist what he did,” she 
said, bitterly, “ when ho put such women as my lady Boleyii and Mrs. 
Cosyns about her.” She liad two other ladias in attendance on her in 
her doleful prison-house, of more compassionate disix>sitions wo may 
presume, for they were not allowed to have any communication with 
her, except in the x)rosenoe of Kingston * and Ms wife, who 8lci*t at her 
chamber-door. Her other ladies slept in an apartment further off. 
Among the few faithful hearts whose attachment to Anne Boleyn sur- 
vived the awful change in her fortunes, were those of Wyatt and his 

1 QW§b Oavandiah, in hU Metrical Ylalom* gives the following version of Smeatem'a 

psientags father a carpenter, and labonred with bis hand, 

iViib the swmt of bis fime be purchased hia living,. 

For Mnall was Ills rent, and much 1cm was hla land : 

My moOier in cotta^ u«ed dally spinning; 

]a>l in what misery wm my lM^ning.'*---5ie^yei^f CatenduA, 

* Kingaton'b letters to Cromwell ; Cotton. MS., Otbo, a x. f. 225 . 
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fiister. Wyatt is supposed to have had a narrow escape from sharing 
the fate of tlie queen, her brother, and their fellow-victims. It is certain 
that he was at this period under a cloud, and in one of his sonnets he 
significantly alludes ^ to the danger which ones threatened him in the 
month of May**— the month which proved so fatal to queen Anne. 
Very powerful was the sympathy between them ; for, even when a 
guanled captive in the Tower, Anne spake with admiration of Wyatt's 
IMXitical talents.^ It was probably by the aid of his sister that Anno, on 
• tliG fourth day of her imprisonment, found means to forward the follow- 
ing letter, through Cromweirs agency, to the king : — 

** Your grace's displeasure and 1117 tmprln>Diiient ore things so atraags unto me, that what 
to write, or what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Wheraaa you send to me (willing mo 
to confess a truth, and so obtain you favour), by such a ona, whom you know to be mine 
:;iicieut professed enemy, I no sooner received this message by ASn, than 1 rightly conceived 
your meaning; and If, as you say, confes^g a truth indeed may procure my safety, 1 shall, 
with all willingness and duty, perfonn your command. But let not your grace ever imagliio 
(hut 3'our poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fhult, where not so much as a 
tnottgbt ever proceeded. And to qpeak a troth, never a prince had wife more loyal In aU 
duty, and in all true affoctlon, than you have ever found In Aniic Bolen— with which name 
and pliicc 1 could willingly have contented myiidf, if God and your grace's pleasure hod so been 
pleased. Neither did i at any time so far fbrget myself in my exaltation or received queen- 
ship, but that 1 always looked for such alteration as 1 now ; for the ground of my pre- 
ferment being on no surer foundation than your grace's foncy, the least alteration waa fit and 
su'liciont (1 knew) to draw that fancy to some other Butdect. 

** You have chosen me Anom a low estate to be your queen and companion, for beyond my 
desert or desire ; If. then, you found me worthy of such honoiv, good your grace, let not any 
light foncy ur bad counsel of my cnemlca withdraw your princely fovour from me ; neither 
let that stain— that unworthy stain— of a disloyal heart towards your good grace over cast so 
foul a blot on me, and on the infant princess your daughter. • ^ 

■* Tiy me, good king, but let me have a lawfoil trial, end let notnty sworn enemies ait as my 
accusers and as my Judges; yea, let me receive an qpen trial, for my truth ahall fear no open 
hbames. Then shall you sec either my innocency cleared, your suspldons and oonsdenoc 
Kitiftflcd, the ignominy and slander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. So 
that, whatever God and you may determine of, your grace may be freed from an open 
censure ; and mine offence being so lawfiUy proved, your grace may be at liberty, both 
liefore God and man, not only to execute worthy paolshment on me as igq Junfolthfnl wife, 
but to follow 3’our affection already settled on that party * for whose sake I'adi now aa I am, 
whose name 1 could some good while since, have pointed unto— your grace being not ignorant 
of my suspicion tberein. But If you have already determined of m«, and that not only my 
death, but an Infiunous slander must bring yon the Joying of your desired happlnen, then 1 
desire of God that he will pardon your great sin herein, and likewise my enemies, the 
itiHtruinenia tliereof ; and that he will not call yon to a strelt account fer your onprinccly 
and cruel usage of me at bis gviAral Judgment-seat, where both you and myself must shortly 
appear ; and iu whose just Jvu^pn^ot, 1 doubt not (whatsoever the work! may think of me), 
mine Innocency shall be openly known and sufficiently cleared. 

**My last and only request shall be, that myself may only bear the burden of your grace's 
tihqileasure, and that it may not touch the innocent sonli of those poor gentlemen, whom, os I 
understand, are likewise in strait imprisonment fer my soke. If ever 1 have found fovour in 
your sight— if ever the name of Anne Bolen have been pleating in your ears— then let mo 
obtain this request; and ao 1 will leave to tnmide yonr grsoe any fhriber, with mine earnest 
pmycr to the 'rrini ty to have your grace In his good keeplofo and to direct you in all your actions. 

■■ From ny doleful prison In the Tower, the 6th of Kay. 

, ••Amx Blxkx." 
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The authentidly of this beautiful letter has been impugned for various 
reasons, but chiefty beoause the handwriting differs from the well-known 
auti^ph of Amd Bolayn ; but the fact that it was found among 
Cromwell’s papers fow years after her death, proves it to be a contem- 
porary ^ document. The cautious but pathetio indorsement, “To the 
king, from thefladye in the Tower,” identifies it^ no less than the peculiar 
nature of the contents, as the composition of the captive queen. The 
originali we may reasonahly suppose, had been forwa^ed to the king by 
Hr. Secretary Cromwell. The only real objection which occurs to us is, • 
that the letter is signed “Ann Bulen,” instead of “Anna the quene.^' 
It is, however, possible, in the excited state of feeling under which this 
passionate appeal to the fickle tyrant was written, that his unfortunate 
eousort fondly thought^ by using that once-beloved signature, to touch 
n tender chord in his heart But the time of sentiment, if it ever 
existed with Henry, vAa long gone by ; and such a letter from a wife 
whom he had never respected, and had now ceased to love, was more 
calculated to awaken wrath than to revive affection. Every word is a 
etiug, envenomed by the sense of intolerable wrong. It is written in the 
tone of a woman who has been falsely accused ; and imagining herself 
strong in the consciousness of her integrity, imveils the guilty motives 
of her accuser, with a reckless disregard to consequences perfectly con-* 
elstent with the character of Anne Boleyn. Her appeal in behalf of 
the unfortunate gentlemen who were involved in her calamity is gener- 
ous, and looks like the courage of innocence. A guilty woman would 
ficaroely have dared to allude to the suspected partners of her cn^x&» It 
ia strange that the allusion to the infant Elizabeth in this letter is made 
without any expression of maternal tenderness. 

On the 10th of May, an indictment for high treason was found by the 
^nd jury of Westminster “against the lady Anne, queen of England ;* 
Oeorgo lk>lGyn, viscount Bochford ; Heniy Norris, groom of the stole ; 
Sir Francis Weston and William Brereton, gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber; and Mark Smeaton, a performer on musical instruments — 

A I)6r8on specified as of low degree, promoted for liis skill to be a 
groom of the chambers.” ^ The four commoners were tried in West- 
sninster-hall, May 10, by a comroission of oyer and terminer, for the 
alleged offences against the honour and the life of their sovereign. A 
true bill had been found against them by the grand juries of two 
counties, Kent as well ns Middlesex, because some of the offences 
ti^jecifled in the indictment were said to have taken place at Greenwich, 
others at Hampton-eourt and elsewhere.* Smeaton endeavoured to 
save his life by pleadypg guilty to the indictment. He had previously 
confessed, before the council, the crime with which he and the queen 
wore charged. The three gentlemen, Norris, Weston, and Brereton, 

> ittrch MSS. Barnet. liasanl. Tomer. e Bumet Btreh. IJngerd. Tomer. 
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resolately maintained their innocence, and that of their miatreas, 
though niged by every poranaaive, ei^ the {nomiae of mercy, tb«y 
would oonfeaa. They pcraisted in their plea, and were all condemned to 
death.* On what evidenoe they were found guilty no one can now my, 
for the recorda of the trial are not In eziatmce; but in that reign of 
terror, Englirii liberty and Engliah law were empty w6rds. Almoet 
every peraon whom Heniy VIII. brought to trial for high trcaaon was 
condemned as a matter cS oourao ; and at last he omitted the ceremony 
* of trials at all, and slew his noble and royal victims by acta of attainder. 

Eveiy effort was used to obtain evidenoe against Anne from the con- 
demned prisoners, but in vain. **No one," says Sir Edward Bayntont 
in his letters to the treasurer, ** will accuse her, but ofonety Mark, of any 
actual thing." How M-irk’s confession was obtained, b^mes an im- 
portant question as to the guilt or innocence qf Ae queen. Constantine, 
whose testimony is anything but favoumble to Anne Boleyn, says, 
** that Mark confessed, but it was reported that he had bem grievously 
racked first." According to Otafton, he was beguiled into signing tlio 
deposition which criminated himself, the queen, and others^ by the 
suhflety of the admiral, 8ir William Fitswilliam, who, perceiving his 
hesitation and terror, said, '* Subscribe, Mark, and you will see what will 
come of it." The impli^ hope of preserving a dishonoured existence 
prevailed; the wretch^ creature signed the Altai paper, which proved 
the death-doom of himself as well os his rtyal s^tress. He was 
hanged, that he might tell no tales, Norris rmm offered his life if ho 
would confess, but he declared " that he would rather die a thousand 
deaths, than accuse the queen of that of which he bdieved her in his 
conscience innocent." When this noble reply was reported to the king, 
he cried out, "Hang him up, then! hang him up!"* 

Queen Anne and her brother, lord Boehford, were brought to trial. 
May 16 , in a temporary building whidi had been hastily erected for 
that purpose within the great hall in the Tower. There were then 
fifty-three peers of England ; but from this body a selected moiety of 
twenty-six were named by the king as " lords triers," under the direc- 
tion of the duke of Norfolk, who was created lord high-steward for the 
occasion, and sat under the cloth of state. His son, the ewrl of Surrey, 
sat under him as deputy earl-marshal.* The duke’s hostility to bis 
unfortunate niece had already betrayed him into the cruelty of brow- 
beating and insulting her in her examination before the council at 
Greenwich. It has been erroneously stated by several writers that 
Anne’s father, the earl of Wiltshire, was one of the " lords triers," but 
this was not the case. The duke of Suffolk, ene of her determined 
enemies, was one of her judges ; so also was Henry’s natural son, the 

> Burnet. Bfadi. Ui«Md. Turner. * Bbfaop Ooodwin** Annate. 
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djfke of Kobmondl, who had manied her beautiful ooosiu the lady Mary 
HCowatd, tiie daughter of the duke of Korfolk. This youth, as well as 
Sufiblk, as a matter of ocmrse^ voted according to the king’s pleasure. 
The earl of Northumberland, Anne’s first lover, was named on the com- 
mission for her trial. He appeared in his place, but was taken Buddenl 3 ' 
ill, the effect^*ho doubt, of violent i^tation, and quitted the court before 
the arraignment of the lord Bochford, which preceded that of the queen.^ 
He died a fisw months afterwards. 

. Lady Bochford outraged aU decency by appearing as a witness against* 
her husband. The only evidence adduced in proof of the crime with 
^hich he was charged, was, that one day, when making some request to 
his sister the queen, he leaned over her bed, and was said by the by- 
standers to have kissed her.^ Bochford defended himself with great 
spirit and eloquence, t]iat his judges were at first divided,^ and had 
the whole body of the peers been present, he might have had a ehaiioe 
of acquittal ; but, as we have shown, the lords triers were a. number 
selected by the crown for this service. The trial was conducted within 
strong walls^ the jurors were picked men, and by their verdict the noble 
prisoner was found guilty. After he was removed, Anne queen of 
Kngland was called into court by a gentleman, usher. She appeared im- 
mediately in answer to tlu3 summons, attended by her ladies and lady 
Kingston, and was led to the bar by the lieutenant and the constable of 
the Tower. The royal prisoner had neither counsel nor adviW of. any 
kind, but she had rallied all the energies of her mind to meet the awful 
orisia : neither female terror nor hysterical agitation were perceptible in 
that hour. The lord of Milhorve tells us, that she presented herself 
at the bar with the true dignity of a queen, and curtsied to her judges, 
looking round upon them all without any sign of fear.” Neither does 
it appear that there was anything like parade or attempt at theatrical 
effect in her manner, for her deportment was modest and cheerful. When 
the indiotment was read, which charged her with such offences as never 
Christian queen had been arraigned for before, she held up her hand cou- 
rageously, and pleaded not guilty.” She then seated herself in the 
chair which had been provided for her use while the evidence against her 
was stated. 

Of what nature the evidence was, no one oan now form an opinion. 
The reoonls of the trial have been ci^ully destroyed. The indictment 
alone exists, in its extravagant and unverified coarseness, which cannot 
be permitted to sully the pages of any work intended for family reading.^ 
Burnet affirms that he took great pains in searching for documents 
calculated to throw some light on the proccedingSy and the chief ro- 
Ault of lus labours was an entry made by Sir John Spelman in his 

> Ui^morkAblA Triala ^1. « Bwnet 4 ^ bdlefe.” aski Mr. Fronds 

4 Wyatt. Madrintoah. "that CraaiwaU would haoe Invented that 
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piivatc note^booky supposed to have been written on the bench, when 
he sat as one of the judges before whom Norris, Weston, Brereton 
and Smeaton were tried for the alleged ofiTenccs in which they bail 
been, as it was said, participators with the queen. These are the 
wor^ quoted by Burnet: — ^“As for the evidence of the matter, it 
was discovered by the lady Wingfield, who had been a servant to 
the queen, and becoming suddenly infirm before her death, did swear 
tills matter to one of her , • • • • Here the page containing tho 
•important communication of the dying lady is tom off, and with it 
all tho other notes the learned judge had made on these mysterious trials 
were destroyed ; so that, as Burnet has observed, the main evidence 
brought against the queen and her supixxsed paramours was the oath of 
a dead woman, and that, we may add, on hearsay evidence. Crispin's 
account of the origin of the charge is, That a gcj^tleman reproving his 
sister for the freedom of her behaviour, she excused herself by alleging 
the cxamiile of the queen, who was accustomed,” she said, “ to admit 
Sir Henry Norris, Sir Francis Weston, master Brereton, Mark Smeaton 
the musician, and her brother lord Kochford, into her chamber at im« 
pro^xir hours,'* adding that Smeaton could tell a great deal more.” ‘ 

The crimes of which tho queen was arraigned were, that she had 
wronged the king her husband, at various times, with the four persons 
above named, and also with her brother lord Pochford : that she had 
.Slid to each and every one of those {icrsons, that tho king never had her 
heart : that she privately told each, separately that she loved him 
better than any person in the world,” which things tended to the slan<ler 
of her issue by* the king. To this was added ** a cliarge of conspiring 
against the king's life.” •‘For the evidence,” says Wyatt, “as I never 
could hear of any, small I believe it was. The accusers must have 
doubted whether their proq/s would not prove their reproof when they 
durst not bring them to the light in an open place.” Tins observation 
is most important, for Wyatt was high sheriff for Kent that year,^ and 
must have heard all that was opened to the grand juiy, who found a 
true bill against the queen, her brother, and tho gentlemen named in 
tlio indictment ; therefor<^ it must be concluded that the assertions of tJio 
crown lawyers were accepted, untested, by the loyal jurymen of Kent, 
(lark accusation ? ** To wbidi we reply, that honoured llih ; and in bis last craven appc:il 
n more likely person to act as the com- for merq^suhscribed himself the kf Die's 
pounder of a false accnsatioii, to simiify ^ tUve." would SQdi a minister have hesftatetl 
Mnafcrupuhtus tyrant, could scarcely have to ftame a false Indictment of tho woman It 
Iwm mrnitoned, than the minMer who pleased bis royal master to destroy ? Crom- 
Hhametessly asserted **t]uit which plesaeth well's eldest son married Jane Seyroonr's 
the kitig is law. Have ye not heard,** con- sister, bo It remembered, 
tinned he, "that in ctvil law owed primicM > Bometfs £Ust Kef. vol i. p. 197. 

Foxe il, 65. Cromwell renderad > Grimln lord of * MUber«*e's Metrical 
himself the unblushing tool of the Idns^ in History: Meteren's History of tiie Low 
procuring the lUegal and murderoisi sentence Countries. 

c»f the venerable oonntesoof Salisbniy, with* ’ Orest stress is laid on this circunstatice 
out trial by attainder. Hs beems a tene- by the eloauent vindicator of the royal 
gads in the vain hope of pmsrvteg his dis- womsn-lnitcner. Hewy VUL 
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^ho found tile Ull, rw*Mng good the sarcastic observation of Wols^, 
l^vions to his iUl : ** If the crown were prosecutor, and asserted it, 
jdries would he found to hiring in a Teidict that Abel was the murderer of 
Ctun.** Every right-thinking man must, indeed, doubt the truth of accusa- 
tions wUch cannot be substantiated according to the usual forms of justice. 
The queen defended her own cause with ready wit and great eloquence. 
Wyatt sayis, '* It was reported without the doors, that she had cleared 
herself in a most wise and noble ^leech." Another of the floating 
'Tumours that were in circulation among the pecqile before the event oT 
her trial was publicly known, was, that having a quick wit, and being a 
ready speaker, the queen did so answer all objectimis, that her acquittal 
was expected ** Aod," says bishop Gfodwin, “had the peers given their 
verdict accordinjj^ to the expectation of the assembly, she had been 
acquitted; but through the duke of Suffolk, one wholly given to the 
kiug*8 humour, they did pronounce her guilty.”* The decision of the 
peers is not required, like the verdict of a jury, to be unanimous, but is 
carded by a majority. If all had voted, she would probably have been 
saved. A|ter the verdict was declared, the queen was required to lay 
aside her crown and other insignia of royalty, whidh'she did without 
offering an objection, save that she protested her innocence of having 
offend^ against the king.* 

This ceremony was prqiaTatory to her sentence^ which was pronounced 
by her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, as lord high-steward of England, and 
president of the court bommissioned for her trial. She was condemned 
to be burnt or beheaded, at the kin^s pleasure. Anne Boieyn heard 
this dreadful doom without changing colour or betraying the slightest 
symptom of terror ; but w&en her stem kinsman and judge had ended, 
she clasped her hands, and nusing her eyes to heaven, made her appeal 
to a higher tribunal in these words : “ Oh, Father I oh. Creator I Ihou, 
who art the way, the life and the trath, knowest whether I have deserved 
this death.” Then turning to her earthly judges, she said, “ My lords, 
I will not say your sentence is unjust, nor presume that my reasons can 
prevail against your convictions. I am willing to believe that you have* 
sufBcient reasons for what yon have d<me ; bet then they must be other 
than those which have been prodnoed in court, for I am clear of all tho 
' oSenoes which yon then laid to my dtaige. I have ever been a foithfol 
wife to the long, though I do nA say I have always shown him that 
humiUfy which his gewdness to me and the h<»oar to which he nused 
mo merited. I confess 1 have had ^alons foncics and suspksona ct him, 
whkfo I jtad not discretion and wisdom enou^ to oonoeal at all times. 
But Ood knowi^ and is my witness, that 1 never sinned against him in 
any other way. Think not I say this in the hope to prolong my life. 
Ood bath taught me how to die, and he will strengthen my faith. 

• UaitatalUL BoUadNd. * CSedwIn'k H1B17 TUL • Bomel Sbsion Tomer. 
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Think not that I am so bewildered in my mind as not to lay the honour 
of my chastity to heart now in mine extremity, when I have maintained 
it all my life long, as much as ever queen did. I know these my last 
words will avail me nothing but for the justification of my chastity and 
lionour. As for my brother, and those others who are unjustly con- 
demned, I would willingly suffer many deaths to deliver them; but, 
since I see it so pleases the king, I shall willingly accompany them in 
death, with this assurance, that I shall lead an endless life with them in 
peace.” Then, with a composed air, she rose up, made a parting saluta- 
tion to her judges, and left the court as she had entered it. Such is the 
graphic account that has been preserved of Anne Boleyrfs looks, words, 
and demeanour on this trying occasion by a foreign contemporary,^ who 
was one of the few 8j[)ectators who were permitted to witness it. 

The lord mayor, who was present at the arraignment of Anne Bpleyn, 
said afterwards, that ** he could not observe anything in the proceedings 
against her but that they were resolved to make an occasion to get rid of 
iier.” As the chief judge in the civic court of judicature, and previously 
os an alderman of the city of London, this magistrate had Ix^cn accus- 
tomed to weigh evidences and pronounce judgments on criminal causes, 
therefore his opinion is of importance in this case. Camden tells us ** that 
the sixictators deemed Anne innocent, and merely circumvented.” This 
accords with the lord mayor’s opinion. Hmcaton was not confronted 
with her, and, as Jar as can be gathered of the grounds of her condemna- 
tion, it must have been on his confession only.* It is said she objected 

that one witness was not enough to convict a person of high treason,” 
but was told ** that in Aer case it tms sufficient.” In these days the 
queen urould have had the liberty of cross-questioning the witnesses 
against her, either personally or by fearless and skilful advocates. 
Moreover, it would have been in her ix)wcr to have summoned even her 
late attendant, mistress Jane Seymour, as one of her witnesses. The 
result of that lady’s examination might have elicited some curious facts. 
After her trial, Anne was conveyed back to her chamber, the lady 
Boleyn, her aunt, and lady Kingston, only attending her. 

The following is Kington’s methodical letter to Cromwell, on the 
subject of the dreadful preparations for the execution of the deatli- 
doomed queen and her brother : — 

y This^y I was witb the king's grace, and declared the petitions of my lord of RochoMter, 
arhereiD 1 was answered. Sir. the ssJd lord much d^reth to speak with you, which toucheth 
bis ooosclentt much, at he aaUkg wherein I pray you that 1 may know your pleasure. And 
also I siiall desire you further to know the langa pleasure touching the queen, as well for her 
comfort as for the prepaiattons of soalfol^ other necessaries oonoenil^ The king's 


^ Crispin, lord of klilherve; Metoen's has used It as such, and his example has 
Hist of the Ijm Countries, voL L p. 30. He been followed by Burnet, Mackintosh. Tsrtter. 
has left us a metrical verrion of this thrill- and. to a certain desree, by 1^. l«ingard. 
ing scene, which has been regarded by Metcren, though he cautions his readers as to the 
the historian of the l4>w CountrleB,at a vain- possfMUty of the poet bavfiig adorned hia 
able and authentic historfeal document He touching record wlUi beightenm tints. 

VOL, II. 8 
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(rrnce sIiow<h1 me that my lord of Canterbury should be her confessor, and he was here this 
(iuy with the queen. And note in that matter, sir* the time is short, for the king supposeth the 
K'iltlemen to die to-morrow, and my lord Kochford, with the rest of the gentlemen, are yet 
without oonfesHion, which 1 look for; but 1 have told my lord Itochford, that he be In readiness 
to-morrow to suffer execution, and so he accepts it very well, and will do his best to be ready.” 

The same day on which this letter was 'written, the king signed the 
death-warrant of his once passionately loved consort, and sent Cranmer 
to receive her last confession. Anne ap])eared to derive comfort and 
hope from the primate’s visit — ^hope, even of life ; for she told those 
about her, “ that she understood she was to be banished, and she sup-„ 
])osod she should be sent to Antwerp.” Cranmer was aware of Henry’s 
wish to dissolve tlio marriage with Anno Bolcyn, in order to disix)ssess 
the little princess Kli/.alxdh of the place she had been given in tlic suc- 
cos.sian, an<l lie had probably persuaded the unfortunate queen not to 
c))>po.se his majesty’s pleasure in that matter. Tlie flattering idea of a 
reprieve li\nn death must have been suggested to Anne, in order to 
induce lier compliance with a measure so repugnant to her patural dispo- 
sition and her present frame of mind. When she w;is brought as a 
guarded prisoner from Greenwich to the Tower, she had told the un- 
friendly spectators of her disgrace “ that tliey could not prevent her 
from dying their [queen,” accomimnying these proud words with a 
haughty gesticulation of her iieck.^ Yet we find her, only the day after 
licr confcriiice with the archbishop, submitting to resign this dearly 
prizal and fatally purchased dignity without a struggle. 

She received, May 17, {t Binnmons to ap^Hjar, “on the 'salvation of her 
soul, in Mie archbishop’s court at Lambeth, to answer certain questions 
as to the validity of her marriage with the king.” Henry received a 
copy of the same summons ; but as he had no intention of l>cing con- 
front eil with his unhappy consort, lie apiHjarcd by Ids old i>roctor in 
divorce affairs. Dr. Sampson. The queen, having no choice in the 
matter, was comiKdled to attend in ]ierson, though a prisoner under 
Koutcucc of death. She was conve^’ed ])rivatcly from the Tower to 
Lambeth. *l’ho place where this strange scene in tlio closing act of 
Anno Holeyn’s trageily was jicrfonncd, 'was, wo are told, a certain low 
cha})cl or crypt in Granmor’s house at Lambctj|;i, where, as primate of 
England, ho sat in judgment on the validity of her inaniage with the 
king, 'rhe unfortunate queen went through the forms of ap}X)inting 
di)Ctors Wottou and Barbour ns her proctors, who, in licr name, admitted 
the pre-contract with Percy, and every other objection tliat was urged by 
the king against the legality of the marriage. Wilkin and some others 
have supix>sc|^ that Anne submitted to this degradation as the only means 
of avoiding the terrible sentence of burning.* Cranmer pronounced “ that 
the marriage betwiH:n Henry and Anne was null and void, and always had 
been so.'* Cromwell was present in his cajiacity of vicar-generaL* 

» CaBnal. Tcyjoo, * IVilkln'a CoDctUa. NIchola* I^ambcth. 

9 lI«7lUi affirms Uiat ** the sentence was pronounced by him.” 
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Thus ili»l Henry take advantage of Percy’s engagement with Anne, hy 
using it as a pretext against the validity of her marriage with himself, 
and this, too, for the sake of illegitimating his own child. With equal 
injustice and cruelty he denied his conjugal victim the miserahle benefit 
wiiicli her degradation from the name of his wife and the rank of his 
(jiieeii apiH?arcd to offer her ; namely, an escape from the sentence* which 
Ijad been passed upon her for the alle^l crime of adultery, to which, if 
slie wore not legally his wife, she Could not in law be liable. Put 
Henry’s vindictive purpose against her \vas evident fmm the beginning, 
iiiid nothing would satisfy him but her blood. If he had insisted on the 
invalidity of their union as early as May 13, when Percy \vas rotpiired 
to answer whether a contract of marriage did not exist lx*tween him and 
tlic queen, Anne could not have been i^roccedod against on the charges 
in her indictment, and the lives of the five unfortunate men wdio were 
]'rcviously arraigned and scmtcnced on th§ same grounds, would have 
I'oen proscri’’ed as well as her own. In that case, she could only have 
lw*en ])rocee(ied against as marchioness of Pembroke, and on a charge of 
conspiring against the life of the king. Percy, however, denied on oath, 
to the dnkc of Norfolk, the lord chancellor, and others, that any contract 
was between him and the queen,' though he hatl verbally confessed to 
cardinal Wolsey ‘‘that he was so lx>und in honour to Anne Boleyn, that 
Ik* could, not in conscience marry another woman.” “ It is probable that 
Anne ’s haiight}' spirit, as well as her maternal feelings, had also prompted 
lier to repel the iilea of a divorce with scorn, till the axe Was sus^^nded 
<tver her. Perhaps she now submitted in the fond hope of preserving, 
imt only her o\vn life, but that of her beloved brother, and the three 
gallant and unfortunate gentlemen who had so courageously maintained 
her innoc<*ncc through all the terrors and temptation.s with which they 
ha<l 1)een beset. If so, how bitter must have been the anguish which 
rent her heart when the knell of these devoted victims, swelling gloomily 
along the hanks of the Thames, reached her ear as she returned to her 
l»rison after the unavailing sacrifice of her own and her daughter’s rights 
had been accomplished si% Lamixstli ! That very morning her brother 
and tlie other gentlemen were led to execution, a scaffold having \x*cn 
i rected for that purpose on Tower-hill. Kochford exhorted lus com- 
panions ‘Mo die courageously,” and entreated those who came to sec 
him suffer live according to the gospel, not in preaching, but in 
practice,” saying, ‘‘he would rather have one 'good liver according to 
thcgosijel, than ten babblers.”* He warned his old companions of the 
vanity of relying on court favour and the smiles of fortune, which had 
rcndcrwl him forgetful of better things. As a sinner, he bewailed his un- 
worthincss, and acknowledged the justice of his punishment in the sight 

1 See his letter in Dnmet. > Oavendlah. 

3 Memorial of John Constontyn'*, in Appendix to Mackintosh's Henry VTTT. 
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of God, The king,” he said, “ he had never offended, yet he prayed 
for him that he might have a long and happy life.” Ho forgave all his 
enemies, and prayed ** that he also might be forgiven by all whom he had 
injured.” * Then kneeling down, he calmly submitted his neck to the axe. 

By some writers it has been re^rded as a proof of the queen’s guilt, 
that her brother neither attempt^ to exonerate himself nor her from the 
horrible offence with which they had been branded ; but an innocent 
man might, with equal delicacy and dignity, have been silent on such a 
subject teforo such an audience. The accusation, if false, was properly 
treated with the contempt its grossneas merited. There is, however, a 
reason for lord llochfo^'s silence which lias never been adduced by 
historians. He had made most earnest supplication for his life, and even 
condescended to entreat the intercession of his unworthy wife with the 
king to j>rolong his existonco ; and as Henry was no less deceitful than 
cniel, it is ]x)S8ible that he might have tempted llochfojd with false 
ho])es to admit the justice of his sentence.* General professions of 
niciwortliincss and lamentations for sin on the scaffold were customary 
with persons about to suffer the sentence of the law ; even the six>t1ess 
and saint-like lady Jane Grey expresses herself in a similar strain. 
Tliercfore, as Sir Ilenry Ellis observes, **no conclusions, as to the guilt 
of the i»arties accused, can reasonably be drawn from such acknow- 
ledgments.” Norris, Weston, and Brereton, taking their cue from 
Koch ford's form of confession, made general acknowledgments of sin- 
fulness, and requested the l)ystandcrs to judge the best of them. Sir 
Francis Weston was a very beautiful youqg man, and so wealthy, that 
his wifo and mother offered to purchase his life of the king at the 
ransom of 100,000 crowns. Heniy rejected both the lutcous supplica- 
tion and the bribe. 

kfark Smeaton, being of ignoble birth, was banged. He said, 
“ MnaU'rs, 1 pray you all to pray for me, for I have deserved the death.” 
This expression is considered ambiguous, for cither be meant that he 
liad committed the crime for which he was to die, or that he merited liis 
punishment for having borne false w'itncsa agqjnst his royal mistress. 
It was, however, ro^iorted, even at the time, that Mark Smeaton’s con- 
fession was extorted by the rack,* and that he was not confronteil with 
the queen lest ho should retract it. Anne evidently ex])cctcd that he 


I M^teran. Kxcerptc Histoiics. 

* i^eorgd Boloj-n» vlacoiint Kochrord. was 
liEOvcnior of Dover am) tlie Ciiiquo-por^ ha 
waa cmployiMl on several cmhasales to 
France. Tt Is said by Anthony h Wood that 
Oeorso lloleyn. on the evoning hefbro his 
'«'xccutlon, compoaed and sang Uip celebrated 
lyric, ••Farewell, my hite." which la well 
.known to the connoisseurs iti our Karly 
Knglish poet 17. It had however been 
Iireviously printed, with other iHx>ma of 
hla, among those written by bis friend Sir 


Thomas Wyatt. Probably George Boleyn 
whiled away his heavy prison' hours with nfs 
inatrament, and the refTOin of this lyric was 
peculiarly applicable to hla situation : — 

" ParewclL my lute, this is the lost 
lAbonr that thou and I shall waste. 
For ended la that we begun ; 

Now ta the song both sung and post. 
My lute be atill. for I have done.” 

3 Oonitentyne's Memorial, in Mackintosh's 
History of England. 
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would make the amende on the scaffold, for when she was informed of 
the particulars of the execution and his last words, she indignantiy 
exclaimed, ** Elas he not^ then, cleared me from the public shame he 
liath done me ? Alas I I fear his soul will suffer from the false witness 
he hath home. My brother and the rest are now, I doubt not, before 
the face of the greater King, and I shall follow to-morrow.” ^ 

The renewed t^gony of hope, which had been cruelly and vainly ex- 
cited in the bosom of the queen by the mockery of dedaring that her 
* marriage with the sovere^ was null and void, appears soon to have 
passed away. She had drank of the last drop of bitterness mingled 
malice and injustice could infuse into her cup of misery, and when she 
received the awful intimation that she must prepare herself for deatii, 
she met the Hat like one who was weary of a troublesome pilgrimage, 
and anxious to bo released from its sufferings. Such are the sentiments 
pathetically expressed in the' following stanzas, which she is said to have 
coraix>sed after her condemnation, when her poetical talenta were em- 
ployed in singing her own dirge : — • 


Ob. IVath ! rock me asleeiH 
Hring on my quiet rest. 

1/Ct iiasti my very guiltlesH ghost 
Out of my carcfhl breast. , 

King out the dolcfXil knell. 

Let its sound my death tell-— 

For I must die. 

There is no remedy. 

For now 1 die. 

My pains who can express f 
Alas ! they are so strong. 

My dolour will not suffer strength 
My life for to prolong I 


Alone In prison strange^ 
i wall my destiny ; ' 

Woe worth this cruel hap^ that 1 
Should taste this misery I 

Farewell my pleasures past 
Welcome my present pain. 

I feel my tonnents so increase 
That life cannot zemain. 

Sohnd now the passing-bell. 

Rung is my doleflil knell. 

For its sound my death doth tell : 
Death doth draw nigh. 

Sound the knell dolefhlly. 

For now I die 1** * 


or a more prosaic nature, yet containing literal truth aa to the events to 
which they allude, arc the verses she wrote after her return from her trial 


I Defiled is my name fhll sore^ I For wrongfhlly ye Judge otmt. 

Through cruel spite and false report. I Unto Ihme a mortal wound ; 

That 1 may say for evermore, | Sav what ye list. It may not be. 

Farewell to Joy. adieu comfort 1 I Ye seek for that shall not be fbund.*' 

Anne was earnest in preparing herself for death with many and fervent 
devotional exercises, and whatever may liavc been said in disiiaragement 
of her by Romish historians, it is certain that she did not die a Protes- 
tant. She passed many hours in private conference with her confessor, 
and received the sacraments according to the doctrine of transubstantia- 
The penance she imposed upon herself for her injurious treatment 
of her royal step-daughter, the remembrance of which lay heavily U{x>n 
her mind when standing upon the awful verge of eternity, is most inter- 
estingly recorded by Speed, who quotes it from the relation of a noblc- 

1 Meteren. * This dirge was popular in > Kingaton'a loUera* Gott. Otho, C. cx.; 
tbc n^ign of Elisabeth, as the oommencing line likewise edited by bir Henry Ellis, in bis first 
f^uoted oa a familiar stave by Shakespeare, series of Historical Letters. 
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man : ** The day before she suffered death, being attended by six ladies 
in tlie Tower, she took the lady Kingston into her presence-chamber, 
and there, locking the door upon them, willed her to sit down in the 
chair of state. Liady Kingston answered, * that it was her duty to stand, 
and not to sit at all in her presence, much less u]^x>n the seat of state of 
her the queen.’— Ah 1 madam,’ replied Anne, * that title is gone : 1 am 
a condemned person, and by law have no estate left mo in tiiis life, but 
for clearing of my conscience. I pray you sit down,’ — ‘ Well,’ said lady 
Kingston, ‘ 1 have often played tlie fool in my youth, and, to fulfil your 
command, I will do it once more in mine age ;* and thereupon sat down 
under the cloth of estate on the throne. Then- the queen most humbly 
fell on her knees before her, and, holding up her hands with tearful 
eyes, charged her, * as in the presence of God and his angels, aud as she 
would answer to her before them when all should appear to judgment, 
that she would so fall down before the lady Mary’s grace, her step- 
daughter, and in like manner, ask her forgiveness for the wrongs she had 
done her ; for, till that was accomplishcMl,’ she said, ‘ lier conscience could 
not bo quiet.’” This fact is also recorded in Kingston s letters to 
Cromwell, but not so circumstantially a.s in the account quoted by iSx)ecd, 
from which we learn that Anne IBoleyn continued to occupy her own 
royal apartments in the Tower (with the prcscncc-cliamber and canopied 
chair of state), commonly callecl the queen’s lodgings, and that she had 
the free range of thom^ oven after the warrant for her execution was 
sigiuHl, although tradition ]X)ints out more than one dismal tower of the 
royal fortress ns the place of licr imprisonment,^ 

» The queen was ordered for execution on the 19th of May, and it was 
decreed by Henry tbat'she should bo beheaded 011 the green within the 
Tower. It was a case without precedent in the annals of Kngland, for 
fiover before hail female blood l^en shed on the scafibld ; oven in the 
Nornuiu reigns of terror, woman’s life had been held sacred, aud the most 
merciless of the Plantagonet sovereigns had been too manly, under any 
provocation or pretence, to butcher ladies. But the age of chivalry was 
over, and not ouo s^mk of its ennobling spiriV lingered in the breast of 
the sensual tyrant who gave the first example of sending queens and 
princesses to the block, like sheep to tlio shambles. Perliaps tliore were 
moments when the lovely and once jxissionately beloved Anne Bolcyn 
doubted the ix)ssibility of his consigning her to the sword of the execu- 

1 In one of the ApArtmefitii in that Tener- prieon lodging ; but, ae it la certain that sho 
able part of the Tower occiipit'd by Kdmund occupied the royal apartments, it is not. 
8wlflr, osq., the keeiw of her m«0esty*s unlikely that her name, with this dovicp, was 
jawels, 1 was shown by that gentleman the traced by one of the unfortunate pontlenien 
rudf^ intaglio of a rose and the letter II.. with who paid so dearly for liaving felt the jiower 
A. Soulen deeply graven on the wall with a of her charms. When the apartments in the 
nail, or some other poiiitetl instruinent, Mr. Martin tower were under re|>air 3*ears 
Swifte argued, hrom this circumstance, that ago. Mr. Swifte. by a fortunate cliance. pre- 
tlie captive queen had b(»en confined In the servetl this Interesting relic from l>eing obli- 
Marciti t«>wer, which was tlieii U!«ed as a tenuted by the masons. 
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tionor ; Henry was certainly aware that liis doing so would bo deemed 
an outrage on public tlecency, by bis ordeiiiig all strangers to bo expelled 
from the Tower. There is au expre^ion in Kingston's letter which im- 
plies that a rescue was apprehended ; at any rate, tiie experinicut was 
yet to Ixj tried liow Englishmen w'ould brook the spcctiiclo of seeing 
their beaiililul queen mangled by a foreign heailsnian, that the sovereign 
might be at liberty to bestow her place on her handiuuid. As it was tho 
king's pleasure tliat his conjugal victim should be decollated with a 
*sworil, after tlie Fieuch manner of execution, tho headsman of Calais 
was brought over to England lor the puiq)Ose, a man who was considered 
remarkably ex|)ert at his horrible calling. The uufortuiiato queen was 
duly apprized uf this circumstauce, with the other preparations for the 
last iict of tlic tragedy that was to termiiuite her brilliant but faUil 
career. 8he had laid mouvnful experience of tho vanity and vexation of 
all the distinctions that liad flattered her : beauty, wealth, genius, plea- 
sure, ix)W'er, royalt 3 % had all been hers, and. wliither had they led her? 

On Friday, tlio J9th of May, the last stul morning of her life. Anno 
rose two hours alter luidniglit, and I'esimicd her devotions witli her 
almoner. Her previous desire of liaving the consecrated elements remain 
in her closet (wliich in such case is always fur the purposes of adoration), 
aiui tho fact that she termeil the sacrament “ tho good Lord,” proves 
piainl}’^ that she did not die a Protestant. When she was about to 
receive the sacninient she sent for William Kingston, tliat lie might 
be a witness of her liist solemn protestation of Her innocence of the crimes 
fur which she was sentenced to die before she became tiartakcr of the 
holy rite.^ Jt is diflicult to imagine any i^ersoh wantonly provoking tho 
wrath of God incurring the crime of iKjrjury atiBuch a moment. tSho 
had evidently no hoini of prolonging her life, and aiipcarcd not only re- 
signed to die, but imimtieut of the imexjxicted delay of tan hour or two 
Ixjforo the closing scene was to take place. This delay "ivas caused by 
the misgivings of Henry, for Kingston had advised Cromwell not to flx 
tlie hour for the execution so that it could be exactly known wlien it 
was to take place, lest it should draw an influx of spectators iVoin the 
city. He says, “ Sir, if the hour be not certain, so as it be kn<jwu in 
London, 1 think tlicrc will be but few; and I think a reasonable num- 
ber were best, for 1 suppose she will declare herself to be a good woman, 
for all men but the king, at the hour of her death.” 

It does not appear that Anne condescended to implore the mercy of 
the king. In her letter of the 6th of May she had appealed to his jus- 
tice, and reminded him that “ lie must hereafter cxj^jct to be called to a 
strict account for his treatment of her, if he took away her life on false 
and slanderous pretences but there is no record that she caused a 
single supplication to be addressed to him in lier behalf. She knew his 
‘ Kingston's letters to Cromwell. Kllis's Letters. 
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pitiless nature too well even to make the attempt to touch his feelings 
after the horrible imputations with which he had branded her, and this 
lofty spirit looks like the pride of innocence, and the bitterness of a 
deeply-wounded mind. While Kingston was writing his last report to 
Cromwell of her preparations for the awful change that awaited her, she 
sent for Ikin and said, Mr. Kingston, I hear I shall not die afore noon, 
and I am very sorry therefor, for I thought to be dead by this tim^ and 
past my pain .’’ — ** 1 told her,” says Kingston, that the pain should be 
little, it was so subtle.’ And then she said, ** I have heard say the execu- 
tioner is very good, and I have a little neck,” and put her hands about 
it, laughing heartily. ** I have seen men and women also executed, and 
they have been in great sorrow,” continues the lieutenant of the Tower, 
** but, to my knowledge, this lady hath much joy and pleasure in death. 
Sir, her almoner is continually with her, and hath been since two o’ciodc 
after midnight.” There must have been one powerful tie to bind the 
hapless queen to a world from which she appeared eager to be released. 
She was a mother, and was leaving her infant daughter to the domiua- 
tioD of the treacherous beauty who was to take her place in Henry’s state, 
as she hod already done in his fickle fancy, and Anne Boleyn had no* 
reason to expext that Jane Seymour would prove a kinder step-dame to 
Elizabeth, than she had been to the princess Mary — an agonizing 
thought in the hour of death. It is not known wheilier Anne requested 
to see her little one, who was^quite old enough to know her, and to re- 
turn her caresses, for Elizabeth was at the attractive age of two years 
and eight months ; but if the unfortunate queen preferred such a petition 
it was fruitless, and she was led to the scaffold without being permitted 
to bestow a i>arting embrace on her child. Perhaps she felt that such 
an interview would unfit her for acting her part in the last trying scene 
that awaited her with the lofty comix>8Ure which its publicity required. 

The great historian, lord Bacon, assures us that Anne protested her 
innocence with undaunted greatness of mind at the time of her death. 
He tells us, tliat by a messenger, faithful and generous as she supposed, 
and one of the king’s privy-chamber, she, just ^fore she went to execu- 
tion, sent this message to the king : * Commend me to his majesty, and 
tell him he liath ever been constant in his career of advancing m& From 
a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioness, from a marchioness a 
queen ; and now ho hatli left no higher degree of lionour, he gives my 
innooency the crown of martyrdom.* But the messenger durst not carry 
this to the king, then absorbed in a new passion, yet tradition has truly 
transmitted it to iKtsterity.” This sarcastic message is noted as a memo- 
randum on the letter which Anno wrote to Henry from the Tower, pro- 
bably by Cromwell or his secretary, and it has frequently been quoted 
by historians ; but lord Bacon is the only person who places it in Ha 
api)arently true chronology — the day of her death, when ho^xj was gone. 
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and the overcharged heart of the victim dared to give vent to its last 
bitterness in those memorable words* 

A traditionary anecdote of Anne Boleyn, attested by the preservation 
of a curious contemporary trinket, has been communicated by a clergy* 
man in whose family it has been handed down from genemtion to gene- 
ration. The trinket is a small golden etui^ about an inch, is richly 
chased, and in the form of a pistol, the barrel serving the purpose of a 
wliistie, and enclosing a set of toothpicks ; round the handle a serpent is 
coiled. Tliis is asserted to have been given by the unfortunate queen, on 
the morning of her execution, to the oflSloer on guard. Captain Gwyn, in 
token of her sense of his respectful conduct towards her. On presenting, 
it, she told him ** it was the first token the king gave her,** bidding 
the officer observe, ^that a serpent formed part of the device, and 
a serpent,^ she said, ^ the giver had proved to her.** In corroboration of 
this curious incident, there is evidence that there was a Captain Gwyn, a 
man of considerable proixrty in Swansea, in the service of Henry VIII.* 

The scaSbld prepared for tho decapitation of tho unfortunate queen 
was erected on the green before the church of St. Pcter-ad-Viuculk. 
Tho hour appointed by her ruthless consort for her execution having 
been kept a profound mystery, only a few privileged spectators were 
assembled to witness the dreadful, yet strangely exciting pageant* A few 
minutes before twelve o*clock, the portals through which she was to pass- 
for the last time were thrown open, and the^royal victim appeared, led 
by the lieutenant of the Tower, who acted as her lord chamberlain at 
tliis last fatal ceremonial. Anne was dressed in a robe of black damask^ 
with a deep white cape falling over it on her neck. Instead of the 
pointed black velvet hood edged with pearls, which is familiar to us in 
her i^x)rtraits, she wore a small bat with ornamented ooifs under it. The 
high resolve for which she had nerved herself to go through the awful 
scene that awaited her as became a queen, had doubtless recalled tko 
lustre to her eyes, and flushed her faded cheek with hues of feverish 
brightness, for she came forth in feariul beauty. Never,” says an eye- 
witness of the traged3% had the queen looked so beautiful before.*’ ^ 
8ho was attended by the four maids of honour who had waited upon 
her in prison.* Having been assisted by Sir William Kingston to ascend 
the 8tei>s of tho scaflbld, she there saw assembled the lord mayor and 
some of the civic dignitaries, and her great enemy the duko of Suffolk^ 
with Henry’s natural son, the duke of Richmond, who had, in defianoo 
of all decency and humanity, come thither to disturb her last moments 
with their unfriendly espionage, and to feast their eyes upon her blood. 
There, also, was the ungrateful blacksmith-secretary of state, Cromwell ; 
w'ho, though he had been chiefly indebted to the |jatronage of Anno 

. > Commanicated faj tbe Rev. W. S. Bevan, Vicar of Hay. South Wales. 

2 letter of a l’urtugu«^He contemporary, published by Sir H. Nloolas In Kxoerpta Histories. 

* Kxcerptii Ilistorlca. Lingard. Mcteren. 
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Boloyn for liis present greatness, bad shown no disposition to succour 
her in her adversity. The fact was, he meant to make aUiaiice oilensive 
and defensive with the family of Henry’s bride-elect, Jano Seymour. 
Tlio climbing parvenu was an active suijerintendcut of the 
tions for the death of queen Anne,' and lent his aid in affixing 
the stigma of illegitimacy on her daughter. Anne must have been 
perfectly aware of his motives, but she accorded him and the other 
reptilw, of* the privy council the mercy of her silence when she 
met them on the scaffold. **She came there,” as she with truo 
dignity observed, ** to die, and not to accuse her enemies.” Wlien 
ahe had looked round her, she turned to Kingston, and entreated 
him ** not to hasten the signal for liar death till she had spoken that 
which was on lier mind to say :o which ho consented, and she then 
epokc : — ** Goul Christian jx^oxile, I am come hither to die acconling to 
law, for by tlie law I am judged to die, and therefore I will speak nothing 
against it.-^ I am come hither to accuse no man, nor to speak anytliing 
of that Avlicrcof I am accused, os I know full w*ell that aught that 1 could 
say in my defence, doth not appertain unto you,^ and that I could draw 
no hofxs of life from the same. But I come here only to die, and thus 
to yield myself humbly unto the will of my lord the king. I pray God 
to save the king, and send him long to reign over you, for a gentler or 
more merciful prince was there never. To mo he was ever a good and 
gentle sovereign lord. If any ixivson will meddle with my cause, I re- 
quire them to judge the '‘best. Thus T take my leave of the world and 
of you, and I heartily desire you all to xiray for me.” ^ She then, with 
her own hands, removed her hat and collar, which might iininde the 
action of tlio sw'ord, luid taking the coifs from her head, delivered them 
to one of liev ladies. Then covering her hair w'ith a little linen cap (for 


1 In KlnflCKton'a last letter to Cromwell 
relating to Anm* llolcyn, it may l»o obnervetl 
that no aori of tilla is voucliKifiMl to tho 
falk*n nut so much as that of the lady 

Anne, which in common courti^ would have 
been nmtk'ntl to her as the ikmicbter of the 
ei^l of Wiltshire, hut sho is liesiKiiatcd by 
the nneeremonlotm pronoun Me throughout. 
Yet there is soiucUilng iu Kingston's tetters 
which b«?trays more Intcn^at and kiiidiy feel- 
ing towards tin* royal prisoner than he 
ventures openly to siiow to tho person be is 
addmwtng, and which gives us tho Idea that 
ahe might Imvo laUen into the luuxls of a 
harder gaoler. 

» HalL Wyatt, 

* ^oerpila Histories. 

* K Her speech as rehitnl in the account of 
lier egiscuttim in Nkdiols. dilTors in some 
reilMCts from this, and ia much shorter and 
more naturally expnmaed ; it is ns follows : — 
"Masters, 1 here numbly submit me to the 
law, as the laar hath Judged me ; and as for 
iny offences (I here accuse no God 

knoweth them. I remit them to God. Iv- 


seeching him to have merry on my soul, and 
J Ijeseoch Jesu to save iiiysoverrlgiiaiid tuas> 
ter the king, the most g<Kllicst, iKibk<st, and 
gentlest prince that is, and make him Lotig tf> 
reign over you.” Those w'ords she simkti 
with a smiling countenance, 'i'hat Anne os 
a Christian could lorgivf uiwl pray for her 
husband wo^ii readily hidleve, but that sho 
praised him for Qualilit/s so entirely contra- 
dicted by his conduct, i.s scarcely credible. 
8tniggliiig as the nn fortunate queen was 
with hysterical emotion, and the conflicts of 
snppresscil ft'eUngs, her utterance must bavo 
been choked and imperfect, and the proba- 
bilities arc that her speech was reported by 
her friend, Mr. Secretary Cromwell, or sorao 
other person equally interested in the cau.so 
of truth and Justice, in such tenns os would 
not only he moat agreeable t4> the king, but 
Ixvt suited to calm the public mind ; f«jr if 
the simple and hornet class, who seldom 
look below the outward semblance of things, 
could l>p persuodcxl that the queen herself 
was satisfy with her sent€*nee,.thev would 
S4V no reason why they should be othcr\\ 
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it seems as if her ladies were too mudi overpowercil with grief and terror 
to assist her, and that she was the only jxirson who retained her com- 
posure), she said, “ Alas, poor bead ! in a very brief B^taco thou wilt roll 
in the dust on the scaflold ; and as iu liic thou didst not merit to wear the 
crown of a queen, so in death thou deservest not better doom than this.” ^ 

All present were then in tears, save the base court sycophants \vho 
came to flatter the evil passions of the sovereign. Anno took leave 
of her weeping ladies iu these pathetic words : — “ And yc, my damsels, 
*who, whilst I lived, ever showed yourselves so diligeht in my service, 
and who arc now to be present at my last hour and mortal agony, as in 
good fortune ye were faithful to me, so even at this my miserable death 
ye do not forsake me. And as I cannot rew’ard you for your true service 
to me, I pray you take comfort for my loss ; howbeit, forget me not, 
and bo always faithful to the king’s grace, and to her whom, with happier 
fortune, ye may have sis your queen and mistress. And esteem your 
honour far beyoml your life ; and, in your prayers to the Lord Jesii, 
forget not to pray for my soul.” * Among these true-hearted adherents 
of the lalloiL queen was the companion of her childhood, Mrs. Mary 
Wyatt, Sir 'Jlionias Wyatt’s sister, who, faitliful through every reverse, 
attended her on the scalVold.^ To this tried friend Anne Bolcyn gave, as 
a parting gift, her last jiossossion — a little book of devotions, bound in 
gold, and enamelled back, which she held in her hand from the time she 
left the Tower till she commenced her preparations for the block. Mary 
always worn this precious relic in her Ixjsom.^ Some mysterious last 
words, sujijsjscd to be a message to Sir Tliomas Wyatt, the queen was ol>- 
served to whisixji* very earnestly to Mrs. Mary Wyatt before she knelt doivii. 

It had been s:iul that Anne refused to allow her eyes to be covered, 
and that, whenever the executioner ap£)roachcd her, his pur]X )80 was 
disarmed by his encountering Uieir brilliant glances; till, taking olT his 
shoes, he beckoned to one of the assistants to advance on one side as he 
softly approached on the other, and when the queen, deceived by this 
subterfuge, turned her eyes in the direction whence she heard the steps, 
ho struck her head otf i^gth one blow of the Calais sword.^ The ^iccount 
given by the Portugucso spectator of thls'mournful scene is as follow's : — 
And Ixjing minded to say no more, she knelt down ufion both knees, 
and one of lier ladies covered her eyes with a bandage ; and then they 

• Frm the letter of a Portagueoe fi^cntle- of diminutive siiee. containing 104 leaves of 
man. who won on eye-witaen of the execution. vellum, one Inch and aeven-fiirhih** long, by 
_ * Kzoerpta Hfetoiica. one ami flve-eightha broad ; it contained n 

s I.lfc of Wyatt. In Strawbeny-hiU MSS. metrical veraion of tiorto of thirteen Psalms, 

4 111 Singer's Icarnod notes to the mcMiio- brmiid in pure gold, richly chased, with u 
rtalH left by Sir 1 homos Wyou of Atme ring to append It to the neck-choln or girdle. 
Polcyn, there in a minute description of a It wus sei.ii in 1721 , lyMr. Vertoe, in the 
little book, which was carefuUy preserved in pofKif.«aion of Mr. George Wyatt, of Charter- 
tho W'yatt family &h having once betonged boiue-squam. Such little volumn vrerc 
to Aime Boleyth and which is, we doubt not, presented by Anm* to each of her bulics in 
the identical volume pn-senU-d by that nn- the Inst year of her fatal royaify. 
fortunate queen to the ]xx‘t s bister, it was » The tragic late of Anne IVjIevn is thu-i 
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withdrew themselves some little space, and knelt down over against the 
scaffold, bewailing bitterly and shedding many tears. And thus, and 
without more to say or do, was her head struck off; she making no con- 
fession of her faulty but saying, * O Lord God, have pity on my soul !* ** * 
This being the record of an eye-witness, we think it is deserving of 
credit, and it agrees with the dignified composure of Annoys behaviour 
on the scaffold* Gratian says she died with great resolution and so 
sedately as to cover her f3et with her garments, in like manner sys 
the Roman poiet records of the royal Polyxena, when al)out to bo 
sacrificed at the tomb of Achilles. According to another authority, 
her last words were, **In manus tuas.^ “The bloody blow came 
down from his trembling liand who gave it,*’ says Wyatt, ** when 
those about her could not but seem to themselves to have reodved it 
upon tlieir own necks, she not so much as shrinking at it.” Spelman 
has noted, that Anne Bolcyns eyes and lips were observed to move 
when her head was held up by the executioner. It is also said, that 
before those beautiful eyes sank in the dimness of death, they seemed 
for an instant mournfully to regard her bleeding body as it feU on the 
scaffold.^ 

It does not appear that the last moments of Annft were disturbed by 
the presence of lady Bolcyn and Mrs. Cosyns. The gentler females who, 
like ministeriDg angels, luul followed their royal mistress to her doleful 
prison and dishonouring scaffold, half-fainting and drowned in tears as 
they were, surrounded her mangled remains, now a spectacle appalling 
to women’s eyes; yet they would not abandon them to the ruffian hands 
of the executioner and his assistants, but, with unavailing tenderness, 
washed away the blood from the lovely face and glossy hair, that scarcely 
three years before had been proudly decorated with the crown of St. 
Edward, and now, but for these unbouglit offices of faithful love, would 
have been lying neglected in the dust Our Portuguese authority informs 
us, that one weeping lady took the severed head, the others the bleeding 
body of the unfortunate queen, and having reverentially covered them with 
a sheet, placed them in a chest which there steed ready, and carried them 
to the church, which is within the Tower ; **where,** continues he, they say 
she lieth buried with the others,” meaning her fellow-victims, who had 
two days before preceded her to the scaffold. There is, however, some 
reason to doubt whether the mangled remains of this hapless queen 
repose in the place generally pointed out in St Peter’s church within 
the Tower as the 8ix)t where she was interred. It is true that her warm 
and almost palpitating form was there conveyed in no better coffin than 

briefly rcoorded by a oontemponury : "Tba Henry VII. and Hanry Vlll.. edited by John 
xix of Mii^, q¥rena Ann Hole jn was be* Goof^ Nkhola caq., fjbjl., p. 97 : publisbed 
hedyd In the Towre of London* by the handa by the Camden Sodety. 
of too hangman of Galala with the swenie of i Ezeerpta lliatorica ; Sir H. Nicolaa 
Calais."— Chronicle of Calais in the reigns of t lietl. 
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an old elm-chest that had been used for keeping arrows/ and there, in 
less than half an hour after the executioner had performed liis oflSce, 
thrust into a grave that had been preixircd for her by the side of her 
murdered brother. And there she was interred, without other olisequies 
than the whis^jered prayers and choking sobs of those true-hearted ladies 
who bad attended her on the scaflFold, and were the solo mourners who 
followed her to the grave. It is to bo lamented that history has only pre- 
served one name out of this gentle sisterhood, that of Mary Wyatt, when 
ifll were worthy to have been inscribed in golden characters in every 
page sacred to female tenderness and charity. 

In Anne lioleyne’s native county, Norfolk, a curious tradition has 
been handed down from father to son, for upwards of three centuries, 
which affirms that her remains were secretly removed from the Tower 
church under cover of darkness, and privately conveyed to Salle church, 
the ancient burial-place of the Boleyns,® and there interred at midnight, 
Avith the holy rites that were denied to her by her royal husband at her 
fust iinhalloweil funeral. A plain black marble slab, without any 
inscription, is still shown in Salle church as a monumental memorial of 
this queen, and is generally supposed, by all classes of ixji-sons in that 
neighbourhood, to cover her remains. The mysterious sentence with 
which Wyatt closes his eloquent memorial of the death of this unfor- 
tunate queen, affords a singular confirmation of the local tradition of her 
removal and re-intennent : God,** says he, ** provided for her corpse 
moved hurinl^ even in a place as it were consecrate to innocence.” ® This 
<‘xprcssion would lead us to infer that Wyatt was in the secret, if not one 
of the parties who assisted in the removal of Anne Bolcyn’s remains. 
After all, there is nothing to Auolate probability in the tale, romantic 
though it Ikj. King Henry, on the day of his queen’s execution, tarried 
no longer in the vicinity of the metropolis than till the report of the 
signal gun, booming faintly through the forest-glade, reached his car, 
and announced the joyful tidings that he had been made a widower. He 
then rode off at fiery speed to his bridal orgies at Wolf-hall. With him 
went the confnlcntial myrmidons of his council, caring little, in their haste 
to offer their homage to Ac queen of the morrow, whether the mangled 
form of the queen of yesterday was securely guarded in the dishonoured 
grave, into which it had been thrust Avith indecent baste that noon* 
There was neither singing nor saying for her— no cliapclle ardente^ nor 
midnight requiem, as for other queens; and, in the absence of these 

< Str John S^lman’a Notes in Bumet. favourable for the stolen obsequies of this 

2 The stately tower of Salle church is unfortunate queen, if the tradition wero 
snppoHHl to be the loftiest In Norfolk, and It founded on fact. Her father was the lord 
is certainly one of the most magnificent in the of the soil, and all hl« Norfolk ancestry 
east of Kngland. The profound solitude of were l^rlcd in that church. It is situate 
the neighbourhCKid where this mi^estic Ikne l^twec*n Norwich and F6ecph.*un, on a gentle 
rises In lonely grandeur, remote from the eminence. » Singer's edition of Caven- 

haunts of village life, must have been dish's W'olsey, vol, il. p. 215. 
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.soloinnities, it was easy for her father, for Wyatt, or even his sister, to 
hfibo tho porter and sextons of the church to connive at the removal of 
ilic royal victim’s remains. Tliat old elm-chest could excite no suspicion 
when carried through tho dark narrow streets and the Aldgatc portal of 
ihc city to the eastern road : it probably passed as a coffer of stores for 
tl»e country, no one imagining that such a receptacle enclosed the earthly 
l elics of their crowned and anointed queen. 

It is remarkable, that in the ancient church of Ilorndoii-on-thc-llill, in 
Essex, a nameless black marble iu<;|pumcnt is also ]K)inted out by village 
antiquaries as the veritable monument of this queen. The existence of 
a similar tradition of the kind in two different counties, but in both 
instances in tho n(jiglj])ourhood of Sir Thomas Bolcyn’s estates, can only 
bo accounted for on tho 8 Upt>osition that rumours of the mtirdcrcd queen’s 
removal from the I’ower chapel were at one time in circulation among 
the tenants and de|)endants of her paternal house, and w-ere by them 
orally transmitted to their descendants as matter of fact. Historical 
tnulitions arc, however, seldom devoid of some kind of foundation; 
and whatever bo their discrepancies, they frequently afford a shadowy 
evidence of real hut unrecorded events, which, if stehdily investigated, 
would lend a clue whereby things of great interest might bo traced out. 
A gi'eat epic i>oct ^ of our own times has finely said — 

**TracUiion ! oli, inulitiou ! thou of the seraph tongue, 

Tho ark thot links two agps, the anciont and the young.” 

The execution of tho viscount Bochford reiidcrcMl his two sisters the 
co-heircssi*s of their father, tho earl of Wiltshire. The attainder of Anne 
Jloleyn, together with Cranmer’s sentence on the nullity of her marriage 
with tho king, had, by tho law of the land, dcprivetl her and her issue of 
any chiiin on the inheritance of lier father. Yet, on the death of tlic 
earl of Wiltshire, king Henry, in defiance of his own acts, did with equal 
rajiocity and injustice, seize Ilover-castlo and other ][K)rtioiis of the 
Holoyn imtriinony in right of his divorced and murdered wife Anue, the 
elder daughter, reserving for their daughter Elizabeth all that Mary 
iloloyn and her heirs could otherwise have claimed. 

Qreonwich-|Kilaco was Anne Holey n's favourite abode of all the royal 
residences. The i)ark i.s planted and laid out in ihc same style as her 
native Blickling, and with tho same kind of trees. It is natural to sup- 
1K)S0 tliat tho noble intersected arcades of chestnuts, Avhich form the 
principal charm of the royal park, were plantoil under the direction of 
this queen, in memory of those richer and more luxuriant groves beneath 
whoso blossomed branches she s|x)rted in careless cliildhood with her 
slater Mary, her brother Rochfonl, and their playmate Wyatt. Happy 
Avould it have been for Aime Boleyn, if imrcutal ambition had never 
aimed at her fulfilling a higher destiny tlmn becoming the wife of the 

> A^lam Micktewitz. 
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nccom])lisheil nml truc-licarled AVyatt — that devoted friend, whose love, 
biirvivin;^ the j^rave, lives still in the valuable hiographicnl memorials 
which he preservetl of her life.* Sir Thomas Wyatt died four years after 
the execution of Aimc lloleyn; Percy only survived her a few months. 

The motives for Anne’s destruction were so glaringly unveiled by tho 
indecorous and inhuman liastc with which the king’s marriage with Jane 
Seymour was celebrated, that a strong presumption of her innocence 
has naturally been the result to unprejudiced readera, Andre Thdvct, a 
l>anciscim, alhrms “ that he was assured by several English gentlemen, 
that Henry VIII., on his death-bed, expressed peculiar remorse for tho 
wrong he had done Anne Boleyn by putting her to death on a false 
accusation.”- Tlje Franciscans, as a body, had suffered so much for 
their steadlast support of the cause of queen Katharine, in ojjposition to 
the rival interests of queen Anne, that a testimony in favour of tho 
latter from one of that order ought to be regarded as impartial history. 
SuiKfrficial readers have imagincil, that the guilt of Anne liolcyn has 
been e8tjiblish(‘d hy the discovery of documents mentioned in tho report 
f)f the lliHjord (.iommission as the contents of the **Baga de Secretis,^* 
This hag, which was always known to l)e in existence, contains merely 
the indictment, precepts, and condemnation of that unfortunate queen, 
and not a tRtle of the evidence prodiice<l in substantiation of the revolt- 
ing crimes with which she was charged. It has been suspected by many 
]M»r8ous, that tho dt'iu^itions of the witnesses were destroyed hy the order 
of Klizahclh ; but surely, if she had destroye<l flio evidence, she would 
never have allowed the indictment, which branded her unhappy mother 
as a monster of impurity, to he preserved. It is more according to 
probability that Henry and his accomplices in this judical murder, being 
Avell aware that no evidence of Anne’s guilt was produced that would 
bear an impartial legal investigation, took effectual measures to prevent 
its ever appearing in her justification. 

Anne Uoleyn had been maid of honour to four queens ; namely, Maiy 
and Clauile, (piecns of France, Margaret queen of Navarre, and Kath<arino 
of Arragon, tho first consort of Henry VIII., whom, in an evil hour for 
both, she supplanted in the affections of the king, and succeeded in her 
royal dignity as queen of England. She only survived the broken- 
hearted Katharine four months and a few days, and ^vas in her thirty- 
sixth year at the time of her execution. 

'• I Tlioro A t»paTitiail Italian MS. on the regarded as the earliest historical romance on 
FnV>J«jt of Ihw uiiforiunato queen hi tlic col- her eTcntfhl career. It seems to liavc been 
Ict'iton of Sir 'I'liumas Philliimts l»rt., of the foundation of the pc^pular Italian opera 
MiOdlo ITill, wrilteii h»t aficT the d(«th of of Anna hoUna, 

qui^n Klualxtli. It profeMos to be the > Universal CoemogFaphy ; book xvl. c. S, > 
liistory of Anne Uoleyn. but can only be 
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JANE SEYMOUR, 

TIimD QUEEN OP HENRY VIIL 


^*Jake Seymour was the fairest, the discreetest, and the most meri- 
torious of all Henry VIII.’s wives.” This assertion hsis K-en generally 
repeated by all historians to the present liour, yet, doubtless, the question 
has frequently occurred to their readers, in what did her merit cunsist ? 
Customs may alter at various eras, but the laws of moral justice arc 
unalU'rable : diflieult would it be ti> ri^ncile them with the fir^t actions 
known of this discreet lady, for discretion is the attribute peculiarly chal- 
longful as her own. Yet Jane Se3rmoui'8 shameless conduct in receiving 
the courtship of Henry VIII. was the commencement of the severe cala- 
mities that iK^fell her mistress, Anne Boleyn. Scripture points out as an 
cajx^cial odium the circumstance of a liandmaid taking the place of her 
mistress. Odious enough was the case when Anno lloleyn supplanted 
the right royal Katharine of Arragon, but the discreet Jane Se3'mour 
roceivt*il tht» addressi's of her inistress *8 liushand, and i^assivel^' beheld 
the mortal anguish of Anno Bolo^'ii when tliat unhappy queen was in a 
«tato which ixxiuliarly demanded feminine 8 ymi)athy ; slie knew that 
the discovery of Henry’s inconstancy' liad nearly dcstroyeil lier, whilst 
the sluH'k tw'tually destroyed her iulaut. Jane saw murderous acciisa- 
tious got up ixgaiust the queen, which finally bi^uight her to llic scaffold, 
yet she gave her hand to the regal ruffiau before liis wife’s cor]>sc was 
<joId. Yes ; four-and-twenty horn's had not claj>si‘tl since the sword was 
reddened with the blood of her mistress, when Jane Seymour became 
the bride of Henry And let it Ik' remembered that a royral mar- 

riage could not have Wn celebrated without previous preitaration, which 
must have procceih.*d simultaneously with the heart-rending events of 
Anne Boloyn’slast agonizoil hours. The wedding-cakes must have been 
baking, the wedding-dinner providing, the wedding-clothes prci>aring, 
while the life-blood was y'ct running warm in tlio veins of the victim, 
whose place was to be rendenxi vacant by violent death. Tlie picture 
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is repulsive enough, but it becomes tenfold more abliorrcnt when tlio 
woman who caused the whole tragedy is loaded with panegyric. 

Jane Seymour had arrived at an age when the timidity of girlhood 
could no longer be pleaded as excuse for passive acquiescence in such 
outrages on common decency. All genealogies^ concur in naming her 
as the eldest of Sir John Seymour's numerous family. As such, slio 
could not have been younger than Anne Boleyn, who was much 
older than is generally asserted; Jane was the eldest of the eight 
Chililren of Sir John Seymour, of Wolf-hall, Wiltshire, and Margaret 
Wentworth, daughter of Sir John Wentw'orth,of Nottlcstcad, in Sulfolk. 
The Seymours were a family of country gentry who, like most holders 
of mai^ial rights, traced their ancestry to a Norman origin. One or 
two hacl iKjeii knighhd in tlio wars of France, but their names had never 
cmergeti from the herald’s visitation-rolls into historical celebrity. They 
increased their boundaries by fortunate alliances with hein^sses, and the 
licad of the family married into a coUatcml branch of the lordly lino of 
Beauchamp. After that event, two instances are quoted of Seymours 
serving as high sherilf of Wilts. Through Margaret Wentworth, the 
mother of Jane Seymour, a descent from the blood-ro 3 'al of England 
was claimed from an intermarriage with a Wentworth and a 8 iifq> 08 cd 
daughter of Hotspur and laily Klizalieth Mortimer, 'grand-daughter to 
Idonel duke of f'larencc. Few p(*rsons dared dispute a pedigree with 
Henry VIII., an<l Cranm<?r granted a dispensatipn for nearness of kin 
botwceii Henry VHI. and Jane S<yinour — nither a work of 8iijx?rcroga- 
tion, sinee the parti#*s could not Iks related within the forbidden degree. 
Althougli the ro^-al kinclrtd appeal's somewhat doubtful, 3 ’et it is unde- 
niable that the sovereign of England gained by this alliance one brother- 
in-law wlio Ixire the name of Smith, and another whose grandfather was 
a blacksmith at Putney.* 

Jane's cbiMhood and early j'onth arc involved in great ohscuritj', but 
there is mason to supjK>sc that, like Anno Boleyn, her education was 
finished and her manners formcii at the court of France. Her iiortr^it in 
the liouvre, as a French ijaid of honour, has given rise to this idea. It 
is pnd>j\b]e that she entered the service of Mary Tudor in 1514, wliicli 
her brother certainly did ; for in a list of the persons forming the bridal 
retinue of that queen, signed by the hand of Louis XII.,* may be ol>* 
ser%'e<l, anifmg the children or pages of honour, the son of M. iSeymour. 
This must have been Jane's brother Edward, after^vanls known as the 
IVotcctor Somerset. Ho was younger, however, than Jane, and it is very 
jossible that she had an a] kpointinent also, though not of such im^iortanco 
as Anne Bohyn, who was grand-daughter to the dnkc of Norfolk, and 
was associated with two of the sovereign's kinswomen, the ladies Ora}”, as 
ir.aid of honour to Mary queen of Franck. Jane coiibl lM.:Lst ol‘ no Mich 

* O‘lUr.9* PiTrAg**. * Ibid, • Odton. MS. 
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high connectioDS as these, and, perhaps from her comparatively inferior 
birth, did not excite the j^lousy of the French monarch like the ladies 
of^maturer years. It is possible that Jane Seymour was promoted to the 
pest of maid of honour in France after the dismissal of the other ladies. 
He^portrait in the Louvre, a whole-length, and one of Holbein’s master- 
pieces, represents her as a beautifully full-formed woman, of nineteen or 
twenty, and seems an evidence that, like Anne, she bad obtained a place 
snbsequently in the household of queen^Olaude, where she i)erfected herself 
in the art of coquetry, though in a more demure stylo than her unfor- 
tunate compeer, Anne Boleyu. It was Sir John Seymour^ who first made 
interest for his daughter to be placed as maid of honour to Anne Boleyn. 
Anne Stanhojic, afterwards the wife of his eldest son, Edward ^jpymour, 
was Jane’s associate. 

Henry’s growing passion for Jane soon awakened suspicion in the mind 
of queen Anno ; it is said that her attention was one day attracted by a 
jewel which Jane Seymour wore about her neck, and she expressed a 
wish to look at it. Jane faltered and drew back, and the queen, noticing 
her hesitation, snatched it violently from her, so violently that she hurt 
her own hand,’ and found that it contained the i)ortrait of the king, which, 
as idle most truly guessed, had l)ccn presented by himself to her fair rival. 
Jane Seymour had far advanced in the same seriHjntiuc path which con- 
ducted Anno herself to a throne, ere she ventured to accept the portrait 
of her enamoured sovereign, and well assured must she have been of 
success in her ambitious views before she presumed to wear such a love- 
token in the presence of the qucxtn. Anne 1k)lcyu was not of a tcmi)cr 
to bear her wrongs patiently, but Jane Seymour’s influence was in the 
ascendant, hers in tlio decline : her anger was unavailing. Jane main- 
tained her ground triumphantly ; one of tlie king’s love-letters to his new 
favourite seems to have beeu w'rittcii while the fallen queen was waiting 
her doom in prison. 

“ Uenbt Vin. TO Jane Seymour.® 

My dear Friend and Mistress, 

The bearer of those few lines from thy efttircly devoted servant will 
deliver into thy fair hands a token of my true affection for thee, hoping 
you will keep it for ever in your sincere love for me. Advertising you 
that there is a ballad mode lately of great derision against us, which if 
it go abroad and is seen by you, I pray you to i>ay no manner of regard 
to it. I am not at pmsent informed who is the setter forth of tliis 
malignant writing ; but if ho is found out, he shall be straitly punished 
for it. 

For the things ye lacked, I have minded my lord to supply them to 

» PttUert * Hf'.rlln. Fnllcrt Worthies. 

* IIaIUwcU ; Letters of the Kings of Euglaod. 
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3 'ou as soon as be could buy them. Thus hoping shortly to receive you 
in these arms, I end for the present. 

Tour own loving servant and sovereign. 

While the last act of that diabolical drama was played out which con- 
summated the destruction of poor Anne, it appears that her rival had 
the discretion to retreat to her paternal mansion. Wolf-hall, in Wiltshire. 
There the preparations for her marriage with Henry VI II, were pro- 
ceeding with sufficient activity to allow her royal wedlock to take place 
the day after the executioner had rendered the king a widower. Henry 
himsemcmained in the vicinity of the metropolis, awaiting the accom- 
plishment of that event, llichmond-park and Eppiiig-forest are each 
named by traditions as the place where he waited for the announce- 
ment of his wife’s death. Richmond-iiark has decidedly the best claim, 
for the spot |x>intcd out is a i>romontory of the highest portion of the 
cliff or ridge commanding the valley of the Thames, called Richinond- 
hilL About a quarter of a mile to the left of the town an extensive view 
to the west reposes under tlic eye. The rcn)ains of the oak beneath 
which Henry Vlll. 6too<l are now enclosed in the grounds at present 
occupied by lord John Russell. Henry, at this 8i)Ot, W'as a full hour 
nearer Wiltshire than if he had started from the hunting-tower at 
Pieshet, near East Ilain. On the morning ^f the 19th of May, 
Henry VIII., attired for tlic cliase, w'ith his huntsmen and hounds 
around him, was standing under the spreading oak, breathlessly await- 
ing the signal-gun from the Tower which was to announce that the 
sword had fallen on the neck of his once ** entirely beloved Anne 
Bolcyn.” At last, when the bright summer sun rode high towards its 
meridian, tlu: sullen sound of the death-gun boomed along the windings 
of the Thames. Henry started with ferocious joy. “ Ha, ha !” he cried 
with satisfaction, “ the deed is done. Uncouple the hounds and away V* 
The elia.se that tlay bent towards the west, whether the stag led it in 
that direction or not. Thg tradition of Richmond adds, that the king 
was likewise atlvised of the execution by a signal from a flag hoisted on 
the spire of old St Paul’s, which was seen through a glade of the }»ark 
to the cast. 

At ni^t the king was at Wolf-haU, in Wilts, telling the news to his 
elected bride ; the next morning he married her, May 20, 1530. It is 
commonly asiK^rtod that the king wore white for mourning the day after 
Anne Ikileyn’s execution ; he certain!}-^ wore white, not as mourning, 
but because he on that day wedded her rivaL Wolf-hall, the scene of* 
these royal nuptials, was a short distance from Tottenham-park, in 
Wiltshire. Of the ancient residence some remains now exist, among 
which is the kitchen, where tradition declares a notable royal wedding- 
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dinner was cooked ; a detached building is likewise still entire, in which 
the said dinner was served up, and the room hung, on this occasion, with 
tapestry.' In the last century there were tenter-hooks, on which small 
bits of tapestry were hanging. The ]ieoplo of the neighlx)urhood showed 
these tatters as proof of the honourable use to wliich it had been put. 
Between Wolf-hall and Tottenham was a noble avenue bordered with 
lofty trees, in which the royal bride and bridegroom walked ; it was 
in the seventeenth century known by the name of “King Harry’s 
walk/’* 

Several favourite members of the king’s obsequious privy council were 
present at the marriage, therefore the authenticity of its date is beyond 
all dispute. Among others, was Sir John Russell (afterwards earl of 
Bedfonl), who, “having Ixscn at Tottenham, the parish church, with the 
royal iwr,” gave as his opinion, “That the king was tlie goodliest person 
there, and that the richer queen Jane was dressed the fairer she ap-. 
jKjared ; on the contrary, the l)ctter Anno Boleyn w'as a])pare1Ied the 
worse she looked : hut that queen Jane was the fairest of all Henry’s 
wives, though both Anno Boleyn, and queen Katharine in her younger 
days, wcixj women not easily ]>aralleled.” * The bridal i>arty proceeded 
■ after dinner to Harwell, near Winchester, once a country-seat belonging 
to the hisho])s of that see, which Henry bad already wrested from tho 
church and bestowed on the Sc3'mours. Old Harwell was pulled down 
ill the last century, ^y^th a reputation of lx»ing haunted ; the queen’s 
chamht^r U8C<1 to ho shown there.* From Harwell the king and his 
bride went to Winchester, where they soioumed a few days, and from 
thence retunuMl to Tiondon, in time ti> hold a great court on the 20th 
of Hay. Here tho bride was publicly introduccMl as queen, and 
her marriage festivities wen? blended with the celebration of Whit- 
suntide. IVter’s-ove, Juno 29, the king paid the citizens the 
coniplimoiit of bringing his fair queen to Mcrcers’-hall, and she stcMxl 
in one of tho windows to view the annual ceremony of setting the city 
watch. 

Tlie lonl chaneollor Audley, when ]iarlia\pcnt met a few days after, 
intnxluceil the subject of tho king's new marriage in a sjicech so tedious 
in length, that the clerks who wrote the parliamentary journals gave up 
its transcription in despair. Yet they fortunately left extant an alistract, 
containing a curious condolence on the cxrpiisitc sufferings th^monarch 
had<?ndut^in matrinuuiy. “Ye w^cll reniembtT,” ivithetically declaimed 
chancellor Audley, “ the great anxieties and perturbations this invincible 
sovereign suffered on ncciuint of his first unlawful marriage ; so all ought 
«to bear in mind the {x^ils and dangers lie was under w hen he contracted 
liis second marriage, and that the lady Anno and her complices have 

- Trturtlironph Orcat Unt.iln. 
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since been justly found guilty of high treason, and had met their duo 
rewani for it. What man of middle life would not this deter from 
marrying a third time ? Yet this our most excellent prince again con- 
dcsceiideth to contract matrimony, and liath, on the humble petition of 
the nobility, taken to himself a wife this time, whose ago and fine fonn 
give promise of issue.” He sjiid, ‘*that the king had two objects in view 
in summoning a jMirliament ; to declare the beir-apixircnt, and to re])eal 
the act in favour of the succession of Anne lloleyn’s issue.” The ciown 
was afterwards cntailetl on the children of queen Jane, whether male or 
female. After ex^iatiating on all the self-sacrifices Henry had endured 
for the good of his jxjople, chancellor Audley concluded by pro{X)sing 
that the lords should pray for heirs to the crown by this marriage,” 
and sent the commons to chose a six'aker. The siieaker they chose 
was the notorious Richard Rich, who had sworn away the life of Sir 
Thomas More ; he outdid the chancellor Audley in his fulsome praises 
of the king, thinking proper to load his s|vceh with ^lersonal flattery, 
"comparing him, for strcngtli and fortitude to Samson, for justice and 
prudence to Solomon, and for beauty and comeliness to Almlom.” 
Thus did the h'nglish senate condescend to encourage Henry in his 
vices, calling his self-indulgence selWenial, and all his evil gooil ; in- 
flating his wickeil wilfulncss with euUigy, till he actually forgot, acconl- 
ing to Wolsc*y*s solemn warning, "that there was both heaven and 
hell.” the biographer is appalled as the domestic features of this 

moral monster arc unveileil, surely some ahhorrenoe is duo to the union 
of servility and atrocity that met in the hearts and heads of his advisers 
and flatterers. 

It is worthy of notice, that the dispensation by Cranmer of kindred 
and all other imfXHlimcnts in the marriage of the king and Jane 
Reymonr, is dated on the very day of the unfortunate Anne Boleyii’s 
<leath, May I'd, 1536. The abhorrent conduct of Henry in wedding 
Jime so soon after the sacrifice of her hapless predecessor, has left its 
foul traces on a page where truly Christian reformers must have viewed 
it with grief and disgusfci In the dedication of Covcniale*s Rible, 
printed at Zurich the preceding year, the names of Henry and liis 
queen are inlnduced; but as Anne Rolcyn was destroyed Ijctwecn 
the printing and publication, an attempt was made to accommodate 
the dedicat if )n to the caprice of Henry’s passions, by printing J, for 
Jane, over the letters which composed the name of the unfortunate 
Anne.* 

Bitter complaints were made that the new queen, in all possible ways, 
strove to depress the connections of her fallen mistress and to exalt her 
own. Of course the power of so doing was the chief inducement for her 

* state PapcTi. 
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xnarriagc, with all its odious circumstauccs. Her brothci^s, uncles^ 
sisters, and cousins proini)tly filled every great and lucrative office at 
court, imitating closely the un^iopular prec^ent of the kin of Elizabeth 
Woodville. 

Queen Jane ostensibly mediated the reconciliation between the 
jirinccss Mary and the king. In the correspondence which ensued between 
the father and daughter, about turenty days after the marriage of Jane 
Seymour, she is freciucntly mentioned by the princess as ** her most 
natural mother the queen she congratulates her on her marriage with 
the king, praying Gwl to send them a prince. 'J'hesc letters were chiefly 
dictated by Thomas Cromwell, whose son afterwards married a sister of 
the new queen. Mary certiiinly reganled Jane Seymour as lier friend ; 
nevertheless, the terms were so cruel on which Mary was restored to her 
father’s pn\sencc, that her majesty lia<l not ventured very far in her 
intercossion between them. From one of Mary’s earlier letters, it is 
cvi(le?it that she had known Jane Seymour previously to her marriage, 
and had been treated kindly by her.^ The Itoman catholic historians 
liave mentioned queen Jane with complacency, on account of lier friend* 
liiu'ss to Henry’s ill-treated daughter ; the Protestants regard her with 
veneration as the mother of Edward VI. and the sister of Somerset ; 
and thus, with little personal merit, accident has made her the subject 
of unlimited ja'also. Her kindness to Mary bears an appearance of 
moral worth, if the suspicion did not occur that it arose entirely from 
opposition to Anno Bolcyn. The princess Mary was permitted to visit 
her step-mother at the palaces of Richmond and Greenwich, 153G-7. 
That season was saddened to ciueen Jane by the loss of her father, Sir 
John Seymour. lie dieil in his sixtieth year, the preceding December, 
leaving his family at the very pinnacle of exaltation — his eldest 
daughter the triumphant queen of England; his eldest son created 
lord Reauchanip, and lord chamberlain for life. The queen’s aunt, 
Joanna Seymour,^ was the wife of Andrew Huddleston ; their son 
Andrew obtaineil a command in Henry VI H.’s guanls, called gentlemen- 
nt-amis, and riches, favour, and honoiir were showered profusely on 
every mcmlxT of the house of Seymour. 

Jane Seymour supported her unwonted bimlcn of dignity as queen 
with silent [fiaciiUty. Whether fmm instinctive prudence or natural 
taciturnity, ^0 certainly exemplified the wise proverb, that the least 
said is the soonest mended for she |)asseil eighteen months of regal life 
without uttering a sontonco signifleant enougli for preservation. Thus 
she avoided making enemies by sallies of wit and repartee, in which 
bet incautious predecessor so often indulged: indeed, it was gene- < 
rally considered tliat queen Jane puiqK)sely steered her course of royalty 
Hcarne'tf Sylloge. . * Lysona' CumberUnd. 
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80 that her manners appeared diametrically opposite to those of queen 
Anne. As for her actions, tlicy were utterly passive, and dependent on 
the will of the king. The only act of Jane Seymour’s queenly life of 
which a documentary record has been preserved, is an order to the park- 
keejier at Havering-atte-Bower “to deliver to her well-beloved the 
gentlemen of her sovereign lord the king’s chapel-royal, two bucks of 
high sesison.” For this very trifling exercise of the power and privi- 
leges of a queen of England she names the king’s w^arrant and seal as 
ter authority, as if her own were insufficient. 

The terror of the axe seems to have kept even this favoured queen in 
the most humiliating state of submission during the brief term of her 
sceptred slavery. In consonance with this assumption of submission, 
which was in all things to prove a contrast to her predecessor, Jane 
Seymour took for her motto hound to obey and serve. One of her 
gold standing-cups, set with diamonds and i)earla, remained among the 
plate of Charles I., till sold by liim in his distn^ss ; it is described as 
ornamented 'with an H and 1 knit together, and Jane Seymour’s arms 
supported by two boys.' 

Some tracers of her sojourn in the Tourer are to be found in a list of 
Henry VlII.’s furniture, for among the a])purtcnances of a room called 
the “ lower study,” is enumerat<*d “a box containing a writing touching 
the jointure of queen Jane likewise “ a pair of little screens made of 
silk, to hold against the fins” Who could havg supposed that the grim 
fortress ever o^nhiined anything so consonant to modem taste as a pair 
of haiid-screeijs? But many of the luxuries and elegances presumed to 
pertain solely to the modem era are indicated in the ^vardrobe-lists, in- 
ventories, and j)rivy-purse exiicnses of royal personages who belonged 
to an earlier period than Jane Se 3 miour and Henry VIII. The most 
remarkable of this queen’s proceedings uras, that she crossed the frozen 
Thames to Green wich-palacc in the severe January of 1536-7, on 
horselvack, with the king, attended by their whole court. In the 
summer she w^ent with him on a progress ter Canterbury, and in the 
monastery' of St. Augus^ne “was very honourably received by Thomas 
Gold well, prior of Christchurch. From thence the king and queen 
went to Dover to see the pier, “to his great cost and charge then 
begun.” 

Jane Seymour, like many other persons suddenly raised in the world, 
laid down very rigorous rules regarding' the etiquette of dress at her 
court. The maids of honour were expected to wear very costly girdles 
of pearls, and if not very fully set, they were not to appear in her royal 
presence. The number of pearls required was more than one hundred and 
twenty, since lady Lisle sent that number to Anne Basset, one of her 
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diiugbterSy who was maid of honour to the new queen.' But the girdle 
was not sufficiently rich ; the pearls were too few, tliercforc the young lady 
could not exhibit it before the queen. As the king’s two former wives 
(though afterwards repudiated and dis-crowned) hacl received the honour 
of "Splendid coronations^ he was of course desirous of thus distinguishing 
the beloved Jane Seymour. Of this there is full evidence in the de- 
spatches of Bich and Paget ^ to the r(;st of the privy council remain- 
ing at, Westminster. ‘‘Wo found the king,** says the latter, “one 
evening in the queen’s chamber, ready to wash and sit down to sup- 
per with her ; and after supper his grace returned iifto his chamber, 
and immediately called mo to him, saying that he had digested and 
resolved in his breast the contents of your last, and perceiving how the 
plague had reigiuHl in Westminster, and in the abbey itself, lie stood in 
a suspense wliether it were best to put off the time of tlic queen’s coro- 
nation.” 

Jane’s coronation, thus dedayed by the pestilence, was still further 
I^rocraslinated by lier hoi)eful condition, which promised the long- 
desired heir to the thmne. Henry Vlll. announced this ex|)ectation to 
the duke of Norfolk by an autograph letter, in which may be perceived 
some allusion to the loss of Anno Boleyn’s son, owing to the grief of 
heart the mother’s j(^\lousy occasioned. To obviate the chance of his 
present consort taking any fancies in her head, “considering she was hut 
a woman,** ho graciously anuouncr.»K his intention of remaining near her 
in these very original words :• “Albeit she is in every condition of that 
loving inclination and reverend conformity that she can well content, 
rest, and saitisfy herself with anything which we shall think expedient 
and determine, yet, considering that, being hat a woman^ upon some 
sudden and displcasant rumours and bruits that miglit by foolish or 
light ]XTsons bo blown abroad in our absence, being B{)ecinlly so far from 
lior, she might take to her stomach such impressions as might engender 
no little danger or displeasure to the infant with which she is now 
pregnant (which Clod forbid 1), it liath been thought by our council very 
necessary that, for avoiding such ix^rils, wo should not extend our pro- 
gress further from her than sixty miles.** The place chosen for queen 
Jane’s lying-in was Hamptou-court, w'hero it ap|ienrs, from a letter to 
Cromwell fixsn the carl of Southampton, that she tot)k to her chamber 
September 16, 1537, with all the coremouics ap|KTtaining to the retire- 
ment of an Knglish queen in her situation.^ 

^’he splendid gothic banqueting-hall at Hampton-court was finished 
at this juncture, for qucoii Jane’s initialff arc entwined with tlu^ of her 
husband among the decorations. It was an inconvenient whim of 
Homy VIII., whose love was so evanescent, to knit the initials of whom- 
soever happened to bo the object of his temporary passion in enduring 
1 LUle PApers. * Sutc-pAper office. > Chaptcr-hoofe. * State Papon. 
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stoiic-work. The Italian fashion of inlaying; ]X)|nilar names on festal 
days in int)siiics of flowers, called injioruta^ had been the more conve- 
nient com]>liment, since hiding flowers would have been better memorials 
of his jiassion for Anne Buleyn than the love-knots of stone at King*s 
college and at Hampton-court. The commemoration of his love for her 
rival, in the architectural oi-naments of the latter, likewise remains a 
signal monument of tlio transitory nature of human felicity. At the 
entrance of the chaix^l, on each side of the doorway, is a species of 
'coloured stone meture, containing Henry’s arms and initials on the right, 
and queen Jani's arms with the interchanged initials 1 H, and H 1, 
with love-knots intertwined. The motto, arms, and supporters of Jane 
Seymour as ([uc^n are among the archives of Herald’s college.^ Over 
the shields is inscribed bound to obey and serve, in English. Her 
supporters were, on the right side, a unia^rn, with a collar of roses roimd 
his nock, alternately a red and a wiiite one. It seems the unicorn was 
adopteil for her as the emblem of chastity. On the left side was a horse 
ducally collared. Her family shield of the Seymour arms is entire, not 
impaled wiili the royal arms, emblazoned in an escutcheon of the usual 
broad form ; the crown of Knglaud is over the shield, and beneath it 
written KBoiNA jane. 

The original outline sketch of queen Jane by Holbein, preserved in 
her majesty’s collection at Win»lsor, was prcdiably taken at this time — 
a time most unpropit ious to the beauty of the sitter : indeed, it is difli- 
cult to trace any l)eauty in the |x>rtrait, whicli represents her as a coarse, 
npathetic-]cK)king woman, witli a large face and small features. Her 
expression is sinister ; the eyes are blue ; the mouth very small ; also 
the lips thin, and closely compressed ; the eyebrows very faintly marked ; 
high chc(‘k-bones, and a thickness at the fK^int of the nose quite opix>Sid 
to an artist's idea of beauty. Hans Holbein, however, generally gave a 
faithful n^]»rcseuUition of his subjects : in one instance only has he Iteen 
accused of flattery. Queen Jane wears the same five-cornered hood and 
plaited cap Ixrneath, familiar to us in the iwtraits of Henry’s first three 
queens. Her hair apixiars plainly folded in cross bands. Her dress is 
unflnishcil ; a square co&igc is faintly defined. The sketch is evidently 
the same from which the whole-length ix)rtrait was painted by Holbein, 
which represents her as queen, standing with Henry VII fc, Henry VII,, 
and Elizalxith of York at the four comers of an altar or tomb. Queen 
Jane is lint quite so plain in this picture, but makes a complete (y>ntrast 
to the serene face of Elizabeth ; her complexion is fine, and her features 
regular, but their expression cold and hard, her figure stiff, and her 
elbows very srpiare. She wears a flowing scarlet robe, on the train of 
which is curled up a queer little white poodle ; and which looks the 
sourest, the mistress or dog, it would be difficult to decide. She appears 

> T 2, p. 15. 
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a middle-aged woman : it would be a compliment to her to guess her at 
thirty-three, her probable age. These pictures were her queenly por- 
traits. Her earlier pictures were most likely painted at the time of her 
marriage : they are much handsomer.^ 

An inlaalubrious state etiquette after Jane had taken to her chamber 
(according to the queenly custom), obliged her to confine herself therein 
a whole month preceding her accouchemeut, and during this long space 
of time the royal patient was deprived of the needful benefits of air and 
exercise. When the hour came in which the heir of ^gland was ex- 
pected to see the light, it was by no means •• the gooa hour ” so em- 
phatically prayed for in the ceremonial of her retirement. After a 
martyrdom of suffering, the queen’s attendants put to Henry the really 
cruel question, of “whether he would wish his wife or infant to be 
saved P” It is affirmed, and it must be owned the speech is too charac- 
teristic of Henry to be doubted, that he replied, ** The child by all means, 
for other wives could be easily found.” * The following historical ballad 
tells, in its homely strains, the same tale in a version meant to be com- 
plimentary to the king, long before Sanders had embodied it in his 
prejudiced history, which, in sonorous Latin, has preserved so many 
scandals of Henry and his favourites. The ballad alludes to the loss 
of Henry VIII.’s large ship, the Mary Rose, and embodies several 
minutia) which would have been forgotten if it had not been nearly 
oontemporaiy : — 

, ** When as king ruled this land 

He had a queen, randerstaod. 

Lord Seymour's daughter, fair and bright. 

Yet death, by his remorseless power, . 

Did blast the bloom of this fair flower. 

O mourn, mourn, mourn, fair ladles. 

Your queen the flonwr of JSngland's dead ! 

The queen in travail pained sore 
Full thirty woful hours and more. 

And no ways could relieved be. 

As aU her ladies wished to see ; 

Wherefore the king made greater moan 
Than ever yet his grace bad done. 

Then, being something cased In mind. 

Ills eyes a troubled sleep did find; 

Where, dreaming he had lost a rose. 

But which he could not well suppose 
A ship he had. a Bose by name.— 

Oh, no ; it was his royal Jane 1 

Being thus perpleiced with grief and care, 

A lady to him did r^ir. 

And said, *0 king. show us thy will. 

The queen’s sweet life to save or epiU? ' 


1 See her portrait, Itlnstrqted edition of the Queens of England, vol. ill., by Agnes Strick- 
land, in 8 vols. Longman and Co. Sanders. 
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* Theiit as she cannot saved be. 

Ob, save the flower though not iho tree.* 

O mourn, mourn, mourn, fair ladles. 

Your queen the flower of England's dead I ’* 

Another authority affirms, that the queen entreated her assistants t 
take care of her infant in preference to herself. After all, it is expressly 
declared, by a circular notification, “ that the queen was happily de- 
livered of a prince on Friday, October 12, being the vigiV of St. 
*£dward’s-day and had she been kept in a state of rational quiet, it is 
probable she nftght have recovered. But the intoxication of joy into 
which the king and the court were plunged at the appearance of the 
long-desired heir of England, seemed to deprive them of all considera- 
tion of consequences, or they would have kept the bustle attendant on 
the ceremonial of his christening iar enough from her. When all the 
circumstances of this elabomte ceremony are reviewed, no doubt caa 
exist that it was the ultimate cause of queen Jane*s death : it took place 
on the Monday night after tlie birth of the prince. The arrangement 
of the procession, which commenced in her very cliamber, was not in- 
jurious enough for the sick queen, but regal etiquette imperiously de- 
manded that she should play her part in the scene ; nor was it likely 
that a private gentlewoman raised to the queenly state would seek to 
excuse herself from any ceremony connected with her dignity, however 
inconvenient. It was the rule for a queen of England,^ when her infant 
was christened, to bo removed from her bed •to a state pallet, which 
seems anciently to have fulfilled the uik of a sofa. This was decorated 
at the back with the crown and arms of England, wrought in gold 
thread ; it was furnished with two long pillows, and two square onea^ a 
coverture of white lawn five yards square, and a counterpane of scarlet 
cloth lined with ermine. The queen reclined, propped with four 
cushions of crimson damask with gold ; she was wrapped about with a 
round mantle of crimson velvet, furred with ermine. 

The baptism of the prince took place by torchlight, in the chapel of 
Hampton-court, where the future defender of the reformed religion was 
presented at the font b^ his sister and Koman-catholic successor, the 
princess Mary. There, too, unconscious of the awful event that had 
changed her fortunes in the dawn of her existence, after^she had been 
proclaimed heiress of the realm, came the young motherless Elizabeth^ 
who had been roused from her sweet slumters of infant innocence, and 
arrayed in robes of state, to perform the part assigned to her in the*, 
ceremony. In this procession Elizabeth, borne in the arms of the as- 
piring Seymour (brother to the queen), with playful smiles carried the 
chrysom for the son of her whoso advancement had caused her mother’s 

1 Ordinances, by Maxgaaret Beanfort 
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blood to have been shed on the scafibld, and herself to be branded with the 
reproach of illegitimacy. And there the earl of Wiltshire, the* father 
of the murdered Anne Boleyn, and grandfather of the disinherited 
Elizabeth, made himself an object of contemptuous pity to every eye 
by assisting at this rite, bearing a taper of virgin wax, with a towel 
about his neck. How strangely associated seem the other personages 
who met in this historical scene ! how passing strange, in the eyes of 
those before whom the scroll of their after life has been unrolled, it is to 
contemplate the princess Mary joining Cranmer (afterguards sent to the 
stake in her reign), who was associated with his enemy the duke of 
Norfolk, all as sponsors in this baptismal rite ! 

The font of solid silver was guarded by Sir John Bussell, Sir Nicholas 
Carew, Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir Anthony Browne in aprons, and with 
towels about their necks. The marchioness of Exeter carried the child 
under a canopy, which was borne by the duke of Suffolk, the marquis 
of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and lord William Howard. The prince’s 
wet-nurse (whom he afterwards called ** mother Jack,” from her name 
of Jackson), walked near to her charge, and after her came the queen’s 
domestics, among whom was the midwife. While his attendants were 
making the royal infant ready in the traverse (which was a small space 
screened off from the rest of the chapel), Te Deum was sung. The 
ceremonial was arranged for the lord William Howard to give the towel, 
first to tlic lady Mary, lord Fitzwalter to bear the covered basins, lord 
Delawar to uncover them, and lord Stourton to give the towels to Cran- 
mer and the duke of Norfolk, jmer the prince was baptized, his style 
was thus proclaimed by Garter : “ G«>d, in his Almighty and infinite 
grace, grant good life and long to the right high, right excellent, and 
noble prince Edward, duke of Cornwall and earl of Chester, most dear 
and entirely -beloved son of our most dread and gracious lord Henry 
VIII.” The lady Mary gave her godson a cup of gold, by lord Essex ; 
Cranmer gave him three great bowls and two great pots, which were 
borne by tlic father of Anne Boleyn. The duke of Norfolk presented 
a similar offering. In the returning procession, the infant Elizabeth was 
led away by the princess Mary, her sister. The train of Elizabeth — 
for, though only four years old, she had a train — was carried by the 
lady Herbert," sister of a future queen, Katliarine Parr. The heir of 
England was borne back in solemn state, with trumpets sounding before 
him, to his mother’s chamber, there to receive her blessing, and that the 
maternal lips might first address him by his Christian name. At Hamp- 
ton-court is a grand old staircase, leading direct from the chapel-royal 
to a fine archway, forming an entrance from the third landing to the 
queen’s private suit of lodging-rooms. The archway has been recently 
restored, after being long defaced and walled un : it coincides in every 
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part of architecture with the chapel and the entrances to Wolsey’s hall. 
It communicates with a corridor, called in the tradition of the palace the 
silver-stick gallery,” where chamberlains and other court officers used 
to wait. At this entrance the trumpet-flourishes announced the return 
of the infant prince from his baptism in the neighbouring chapel. 

King Henry had remained seated by the queen’s pallet during the 
whole of the baptismal rite, which, with all its tedious parade, was not 
over till midnight. What with the presence of king Henry — rather a 
* boisterous inmate for a sick chamber ; what with the procession setting 
out from the chamber, and the braying of the trumpets at its entrance 
when it returned (the herald especially notes the goodly noise they made 
there); and, in conclusion, the exciting ceremonial of bestowing her 
maternal benediction on her newly baptized babe, the poor queen had 
been kept in a complete hurry of spirits for many hours. The natural 
consequence of such imprudence was, that on the day after she was in- 
disfiosed, and on the Wednesday so desperately ill, that all the rites of 
the Roman catholic church were adminstered to her : the official state- 
ments are still extant, and prove how completely mistaken those writers 
are who consider Jane Seymour was a Protestant. Equally mistaken 
arc those who affirm that she died, either directly after the birth of 
Edward VI., or even two days afterwards : the fact is, she survived 
upwards of twelve days. 

In a circular bulletin extant, minute accounts are given of the queen’s 
health ; to which is added, “ Her confessor Hath been with her grace 
this morning, and hath done that whfth to his office appertaineth, and 
even now is about to adminster to her grace the sacrament of unction. 
At Hampton-court, this Wednesday morning,^ eight o'clock.” Never- 
theless, the queen amended, and was certainly aUve on the 24th of 
October, as Sir John Russell’s writing, dated that day from Hampton- 
court, to Cromwell, proves : — The king was determined, as this day, 
to have removed to Esher ; and because the queen was very sick this 
night, and this day, he tarried ; but to-morrow, God willing, ho in- 
tendeth to be there. If she amend, he will go ; but if she amend not, 
he told me, this day, ‘He could not find it in his heart;’ for, I assure 
you, she hath been in great danger yesternight and this day. Thanked 
be God, she is somewhat amended; and if she ’scape «this night, the 
fyshisiouns be in good hope that she be past all danger.” She did not 
live over the night ; for the amendment mentioned was but the rally 
often occurring before death. “ The departure of queen Jane was as 
heavy to the king as ever was heard tell of. Directly she expired, the 
king withdrew himself, as not to be spoken to by any one. He left 
Hampton-court for Windsor, part of his council remaining to order the 
funeral.” In a despatch from the council to the ambassador of France, 

* State Papers. 
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the death of the queen is clearly attributed to having been suffered to 
take cold and eat improper food. On Thursday, October 25, she was 
embalmed ; and ^ax-chandlers did their work about her. The next 
day, Friday, 26, was provided, in the cliambcsr of presence, a hearse 
with twenty-four tapers, garnished with jxjnsils and other decencies. 
Also, in the same chamber was provided an altar, for mass to be said, 
richly apparelled with black, garnished with the cross, images, censers, 
and other ornaments; and ^ily masses were said by her chaplains. 
The corpse was reverently conveyed from the place where she died, 
under a hearse covered with a rich pall of cloth of gold, and a cross set 
thereupon ; lights were burning night and day upon the altar all divine 
service time. All ladies were in mourning habits, with white kerchiefs 
over their heads and shoulders, kneeling about the hearse all service time 
in lamentable wise, at mass forenoon and at dirige after.” ^ A watch of 
these ladies, with the princess Mary at idleir head as chief mourner, was 
kept nightly in the queen's chamber round the royal corpse till the last 
day of October, when the bishop of Carlisle, her almoner, entering in 
pontijkalibus^ assisted by the sub-dean and the bishop of Chichester, 
performed all ceremonies, as censing with holy water, and attended the 
removal of the coffin, with great solemnity, to Hampton-court chapel. 
Here the ceremonies were renewed, day by day, till November 12, when 
the queen’s funeral procession set out from Hampton to Windsor, where 
interment took place in St. George’s chapel, with all pomp and majesty. 
The corpse of Jane Seyifiour was covered with a rich pall ; over it was 
placed her wax statue, exactly representing her in her robes of state, 
the hair flowing on the shoulders ; a crown of state on the head, a 
sceptre of gold in the right hand, the fingers covered with rings of 
precious stones, and the neck with ornaments of jewels ; the shoes and 
hose of gold cloth. The head rested on a pillow of gold cloth and gems, 
and the car was drawn by six horses. The princess Mary paid all the 
duty of a daughter to her friendly step-mother, by attending as chief 
mourner.^ In every instance the rites of the ancient church were per- 
formed. “ I have caused,” writes Sir Bichard Gresham, from the city, 
to CromwelV ** 1200 masses to be said for the Aul of our most gracious 
queen. And whereas the lord ma^or and aldermen were lately at Paul’s, 
and there gave» thanks unto God for the birth of our prince my lord, 
I do think it convenient that there idiould also be at Paul’s a solemn 
dirge and mass, and that the mayor and aldermen should pray and 
offer for her grace’s soull” 

A Latin epitaph was composed for Jane, comparing her, in death, to 
the phoenix, from whose death another phoenix, Edward VI., sprang; 
thus translated : — 

I » state PapeTi.. ' Iw * Gary's Privy-purse Expenses, and Lodge. ' 
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" Hero a phoenix lleth, ^hose'death 
To another pha^nix gave breath : 

It is to be lamented much, 

The wmld at once ne'er knew two Bnch.** 

Two queens of Henry had been previously consigned to their last 
repose. Katharine of Arragon was buried as his brother’s widow, and 
not as his own wife. As to Anne Boleyn, her poor mangled corpse was 
not vouchsafed, as far as her unloving spouse was aware, the religious 
jites bestowed on the remains of the most wretched mendicant who cx- 
*pircs on the highway of our Christian land. Jane Seymour was the 
first spouse out of three, whom he owned at her death as his wedded wife. 
Henry VIII. wrote an exulting letter to Francis I. on the birth of his 
heir, at the end of which he acknowledges that the death of the mother 
had cost him some pain, yet his joy far exceeded his grief. His respect 
for the memory of his lost queen can be best appreciated by the circum- 
stalice of his wearing black for her loss, even at the Christmas festival, 
when the whole court likewise api^carcd in deep mourning.^ As this 
monarch detested the sight of black, or anything that reminded him 
of death, so entirely that he was ready to drive from his presence 
persons who presumed to come to court in mourning for their friends, 
the extent of his self-sacrifice may be imagined, for be did not chango 
his widower’s habiliments till Candlemas (February 2, 1537-8). Already 
he had been thrice married, yet it was the first time he had comported 
himself like a dutiful widower ; and though Jie married thrice after- 
wards, he never wore mourning for ^wife. The letters of condolence 
he received were numerous. One shall serve as a specimen, addressed 
to him by Tunstall, bishop of Durham : — “ Almighty God hath taken 
from your grace, to your great discomfort, a most blessed and virtuous 
lady ; consider what ho hath given to your highness, to the rejoice 
of all us your subjects — our most noble prince, to whom* God hath 
ordained your majesty to be mother as well as father, God gave to 
your grace that noble lady, and God hath taken her away as jdeased 
him.” 

The infant prince, 'v^ose birth cost Jane her life, was nursed at 
Havering-Bower. Margaret lady Bryan, who had faithfully super- 
intended the childhood of Henry’s two daughters, had now the care of 
Jane Seymour’s motherless boy. Her descriptions of This infancy at 
Havering are pretty: *‘My lord prince’s grace is in good health and 
merry ; and his grace hath three teeth out, and the fourth appearing.” 
She complains, however, that the princely baby’s best coat was only 
tinsel, and that he hath never a good jewel to set on his cap ; howbeit, 
she would order all things for his Honour as well as she could, so that 
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the king (Henry VIII,) should be contented withal.” The lord chan- 
cellor Audley visited the royal nursling at Havering, in the summer : 
he assures Cromwell that he never saw so goodly a child of his age, ** so 
merry, so pleasant, so good and loving of countenance, and so earnest 
an eye, which, as it were, makes sage judgment of every one that 
approacheth his grace. And, as it scemeth to me, his grace well in- 
creaseth in the air that ho is in.” ^ 

J ane Seymour was undeniably the first woman espoused by Henry VHI., 
whose title, as wife and queen, was neither disputed by himself nor 
his subjects. Whilst Katharine of Arragon lived, a great part of the 
people considered Anne Boleyn but as the shadow of a queen. Both 
Katharine and Anno wore removed by death from rivalry. It was 
owing to this circumstance, as well as the dignity she derived from 
being the sultana-mother of his heir, that Henry, in his last will, com- 
manded “ that the bones and body of his true and ‘ loving wife, queen 
Jane,* were to be placed in his tomb.” 

Both their statues were to be placed on the tomb : the effigy of 
Jane was to recline, not as in death, but as one sweetly sleeping; 
children were to sit at the comers of tlie tomb, having baskets of roses; 
white and red, made of fine oriental stones — jasjjcr, cornelian, and 
agate, “ which they shall s7iow to take in their liands, and cast them 
down on and over the tomb, and down on the pavement ; and the roses 
they cast over the tomb shall be enamelled and gilt, and the roses they 
cast on the steps and paVemeut shall be formed of the said fine oriental 
stones.” 2 This beautiful idea was not realized.; the monument was, 
indeed, commenced, but the materials were either stolen or sold in the 
civil wars. When George IV. searched the vaults of St. George’s chapel 
for the body of Charles I. in 1813, queen Jane’s coffin was discovered 
close to the gigantic skeleton of Henry VIII., which some previous 
accident had exposed to view. George IV. would not suffer her coffin 
to be opened, and the vault whore she lies, near the sovereign’s side of 
the stalls of the Garter, was finally closed up.® The bed in which 
Edward VI. was born and his mother died, was long shown to the 
public. Hentzner mentions seeing it in the latter end of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign ; but in recent years every fragment of tlie furni- 
ture of the ancient queenly apartments at Hampton-court has dis- 
appeared, and what became of the bed it would be difficult to discover, 
Tlie rooms seem to have been altered when the arch of the beautiful 
statG-cntranco from the great staircase was defaced and walled up,^ a 
jirocccding wholly imaccountahle, imless it were connected with an 

> See Life of Edward ’VI.. by Affnt's Strickland. * Speed. « Sir Henry Halford. 

’ 4 It has been lately discovered by Mr. WMlsun, of Hampton-court, and beautifully restored 
under his care. 
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absurd story, still ti-aditional as Hampton-court gossip* conceruing that 
mysterious augle of the palace. It is tdd, with suitable awe, “ that 
ever as the anmVersaiy of Edward VL’s birth-night returns, the spectio 
of Jane Seymour is seen to ascend those stairs, dad in flowing white 
garments, with a lighted lamp in her hand.” Is it possible that tho 
archway leading to the “silver-stick gallery” and queenly sleeping- 
rooms was filled up to impede the entrance of tl^ shade of the queen ? 
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ANNE OP OLEVES, 

FOUKTH QUEEN OF HENRY VIII. 


Henry VIIT. had disposed of three queens before he sought the hand of 
Anne of Clevcs, and, though historians have said much of his devotion 
to the memory of Jane Seymour, she had not been dead a month ere ho 
made a bold attcmx’>t to provide himself with another wife. Francis 1., 
when Henry requested to be permitted to choose a lady of the royal 
blood of Franco for his queen, replied, that there was not a damsel of 
any degree in his dominions who should not be at his disposal ” Henry 
took this compliment so literally, that he required the French monarch 
to bring the fairest ladies of his court to Calais, fur him to take his 
choice. The ^gallantry of Francis was shocked at such an idea, and he 
rcidied, “ tliat it was impossible to bring ladies of noble blood to market, 
as homes were trotted out at a fair.’* 

Chatillon, the French ambassador, gives Francis a lively account of 
the pertinacious manner in which Henry insisted on marrying Mario of 
Lorminc, duchess-dowager of Longucvillc. ** I have told him,” says his 
excellency, “ she is engaged to the king of Scotland, but he docs not give 
credit to it. I asked him if he would marry the wife of another ? and 
lie said, * He knew that she had not jmssed her word yet, and that he will 
do twice as much for you as the king of Scots can.* He says, ‘ Your 
daughter is too young; and as to mademoiselle Vcndoine, he will not 
take the refosings of the king of Scotland.’ Chatillon describes Henry 
as still harping' on the fair Longuevillc some days after, hut, at the same 
time, talking of four other mamages, in wliich ho projected disposing of 
himself and liis three children as follows : himself to a daughter of 
Portugal, or the duchess of Milan ; his son, then four months old, to the 
daughter of the emperor ; the lady Mary to the infant of Portugal ; and his 
youngest girl to the king of Hungary. In'the succeeding month ho again 
importuned for madame Longueville.’* Th e ambassador proposed her hand- 
some sister, or mademoiselleVendome : Henry reiterated his demand that 
* J)cpeches dc Chafillo^j, Feb. 11, 1637 
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they should he brought to Calais for his inspection.” Chatillon said 
“ that][would not be possible, but his majesty could send some one to look 
at them.” — “ Pardiel” exclaimed Henry, “how can I depend upon any 
one but myself?”^ He was also veiy desirous of hearing the ladi^ 
sing, and seeing how they -looked wliile singing. “ I must see them my- 
self, and see them sing,” he said. After alternately wheedling and 
bullying Chatillon for nearly a year on this suWeet,^ Henry reluctantly 
resigned bis sultan-like idea of choosing a biid^rom the beauties of tlie 
French court, and turned his attention elsewhere But as it was univer- 
i^ally reported that his three queens had all come by their deaths unfairly 
-^Katharine of Arragon hy i>oisoB, Anne Bolcyn .by the axe, and Jane 
for want of proper care in childbed — he found himself so greatly 
^dpWBcount among such princesses as he deemed worthy of the honour 
of his hand, that, desi)airing of entering a fourth time into the wedde^ 
state, lie remained queenless and forlorn for upwards of two years. 

Ileasons of a ]X)litical nature, combined with his earnest wish of 
obtaining a fair and gentle helimiato for his old ago, induced him to lend 
an ear to Cromwell’s flattering commendation of the princesses of the 
house of Cleves. The father of these ladies, John HI., surnamed “ tho 
Pacificator,” was duke of Cleves, count of Mark, and lord of Itavenstcin. 
By his marriage with Marie, the heiress of William duke of Juliers, 
Berg, and Jiavensburgh, he added those ])ossessions to his patrimony 
■when lie succeeded to tho dominions of his father, John the Clement, 
in 1521. Anne was the second daughter of this uoblo pair. She was 
bom the 22nd of September, 1516, and was brought up a Lutheran, her 
father having established those doctrines in his dominions,^ Tlie device 
of Anne, as j)rincess of Cleves, was two white swans, emblems of can- 
dour and innocence. They were derived from the fairy legend celebrated 
in the lays of the llhine, her native river,, of “ the knight of the swan,” 
her immediate ancestor, who came mysteiiously to the heiress of Cleves 
in a boat, guided down the noble river hy two white swans, anddej)artecl 
in the same way. From this legend the princely house of Cleves took 
the swans as sup]X)rteri^ Their family motto was Candida nostba 
F iDEs — “ our faith is spotless.” 

Anne’s elder sister, SybiUa, was married in 1527 to Jolm Fi’cderick 
duke of Saxony, who became the head of the Protestant ^confederation 
in Germany, known in history by the term of “ the Smalcaldic league.’* 
He was the champion of tho Reformation, and for his invincible adhe- 
rence to his principles, and his courage in adversity, was surnamed “ the 
lion-hearted Elector.” Sybilla was in every respect worthy of her illus- 
trious consort ; she was famed for her talents, virtues, and conjugal 
tenderness, as well as for her winning manners and great beauty, mad 

* DepSches de Chatillon, Feb. 11, 1637. * Ibid. 
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was generally esteemed as one of the most distinguished ladies of the 
era in which she lived. Much, indeed, might the influence of a queen 
like Sybilla have done for the infant Beformationin England ; but never 
were two ladies of the same parentage so dissimilar, as the beautiful and 
energetic electress of Saxony and her passive sister, Anne of Cloves. It 
was, liowever, mentioned as a peculiar recommendation for Anne and 
her younger sister, the kdy Amelie, that they had both been educated 
by the same prudent and sensible mother who had formed the mind of 
Sybilla, and it was supposed their acquirements were of a solid kind, 
since accomplishments they had none, with the exception of needlework.^ 

Henry commissioned Hans Holbein to paint the ix)Ttraits of both 
' Anne and Amelie for his consideration ; but though he determined to 
take Ins clioico, CromweU’s agents at tlie courts of Cleves and Sas^ony 
.had predisposed him in favour of Anne, by the reports they had written 
of her charms and amiable qualities. Christopher Mount, who was em- 
l^loyed to negotiate the treaty of alliance with the duke of Cleves, was 
urgent with the duke to employ his own painter to execute her portrait 
for Henry’s inspection. The duke, it ;seems, knew better ; but here is 
what Cromwell states, in his letter to the king : — ** The said Christopher 
instantly sucth every day that the picture may be sent. Whereunto 
the duke answered, * that he should And some occasion to send it, but 
that his painter, Lucas, was left sick behind him at home.’ Every man- 
praisctli the beauty o^ tlio said lady, as well for her face as for her 
person, above all other ladies excellent. One among others said to them 
of late, that she as far excelleth the duchess of Saxony, as the golden 
sun excelleth the silver moon. Every man piuiseth the good virtues, 
and honesty with shamefacedness, which plainly appeareth in the gravity 
[serenity] of her countenance.”* The noble mind of John Fredciick of 
Saxony revolted at the proposal of linking liis amiable sister-in-law to a 
prince so notoriously defleient in conjugal virtue as Henry VIII. ; 
Christopher Mount, however, assured him “ that the cause of Protes- 
tantism in Europe would be greatly advanced by the influence of a 
Lutheran queen of England, for Henry was i50 uxorious, that the best 
way of managing him was through his wives.” The other pnnees of 
the Smalcaldic league looked only to political expediency, and the con- 
tscientious scruples of the heroic Saxon were disregarded. 

The death of the duke of Cleves, Anne’s father, which occurred 
February 6, 1539,* occasioned a temporary delay in an early stage of 
the proceedings ; but her mother, as well as her brother duke William 
(who succeeded to the duchy), were eager to secure so ix)werful an ally 
to the Protestant cause as the king of England, and to see Anne elevated 
to the rank of a queen. According to Burnet, Dr. Barnes was the most 
active agent employed by Cromwell in the negotiations for the matri- 
1 ElUs, Koyal Letters. > State Papers, 606 . ’ L*Art de Verifier Ics Dates. 
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monial treaty, and was never forgiven by Henry for the pains he took in 
concluding the alliance, Henry’s commissioner for the marriage, Nicholas 
Wotton, gives his sovereign the following particulars of Anne of Cleves. 
After stating the assurance of the council of the duke her brother, that 
she is not bounden by any contract made by her father to the duke of 
Lorraine, but perfectly free to marry where she will, he says : — “ As for 
the education of my said lady, she hath from her childhood been like 
as the lady Sybille was till she married, and the lady Amely hath 
•been and now is, brought up with the lady duchess her mother, and in 
manner never from her elbow — ^the lady duchess being a very wise lady, 
and one that very straitly looketh to her children. All the gentlemen 
of the court, and other that I have asked, report her to be of very lowly 
and gentle conditions, by which she hath so much won her mother’s 
favour, that she is very loath to suffer her to depart from her. She 
occupieth her time much with the needle. She can read and write her 
own [language], but French and Latin, or other language she knoweth 
not, nor yet can sing or play on any instrument ; for they take it here 
ki Germany for a rebuke and an occasion of lightness, that great ladies 
should be learned, or have any knowledge of music. Her wit is so 
good, that no doubt she will in a short sx>acc learn the English tongue, 
whenever she putteth her mind to it. I could never hear that she is in- 
clined to the good cheer of this country; and marvel it were if she 
should, seeing that her brother, in whom it were somewhat more tolera- 
ble, doth so well abstain from it. Your grace’# servant, Hans Holbein, 
hath taken the effigies of my lady Anne and the lady Amely, and 
hath expressed their images tery lively.”/ The grave manner in which 
the matrimonial commissioner reports the favourable replies to his secret 
inquiries as to the gentle and amiable temper of the princess, and above 
all her sobriety, is sufficiently amusing. 

The choice of a queen for Henry had been the grand desideratum for 
which Catholics and Protestants had contended ever since the death of 
Jane Seymour. Cromwell, in matching his sovereign with the sister-in- 
law of Frederick of Saxony, appeared to have gained a mighty victory 
over Gardiner, Norfolk, ^nd his other rivals in Henry’s privy council. 
The magic pencil of Hans Holbein was the instrument by which Crom- 
well, for his own confusion, achieved this great political triumph. The 
miniature executed by Holbein was exquisite as a work of art, and the 
box, in which it came over, ** worthy the jewel it contained:” was in 
the form of a white rose, delicately carved in ivory, which unscrewed, 
and showed the miniature at the bottom. The colours are faded by the 
operation of time, but the features are regular, although the costume, a 
stiff German imitation of the prevaling mode, is unbecoming.* The 
five-cornered hood of Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour was modified into 
a heavy coif of white lawn or lace. The waist short, and the elbows 

1 MS. Cotton., Vitel., B xxl. fol. 18G. * Anecdotes of Painters. 
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loaded with drapery without foim or taste. Tlio face of the young lady, 
libwever, appeared sufficiently lovely to decide Henry on accepting her, 
and the negotiation was completed at Windsor early in the same month 
in which arrived Holbein’s flattering portrait. The contract of marriage 
was signed at Dosscldorf, September 4, 1539.^ The chancellor of 
the duke of Cleves was the plenipotentiary on the part of the lady’s 
brother, and as soon as the preliminaries were arranged, great prepara- 
tions were made in anticiiwition of her coming.^ Though the leaders 
of the Catholic party were greatly averse to Henry’s marri^o with a ' 
Lutheran princess, the idea of a Flemish queen was agreeable to the 
people in general, ibr the illustrious Philippa of Hainault, the best and 
greatest of all the queens-consort of England, was still remembered. 
Marillac gave his sovereign the following particulars of wliat was going 
on in England at this crisis : — ** On the 6th of November, the king told 
his lords * that ho expected the arrival of his spouse in about twenty 
days, and that he proposed to go to Canterbury to receive her.’ Novem- 
ber 14, — The king has left this city for Hampton-court, where he will 
remain till certain news arrive of the arrival of the lady. Last day df 
November. — ^Thc courier, who had been sent to Cleves to learn the time 
of the new queen’s departure, has arrived two days ago, and brings 
letters stating that on the eighth of next month the said lady will be at 
Calais, where the duke of Suffolk, the admiral, and many other lords of 
this court, will go to receive her. The duke of Norfolk and the lord 
Cromwell will follow in a little time, to attend her at Canterbury.” Our 
diplomatic gossip then informs his court that all Henry’s ministers will 
receive the royal bride, and conduct her to their lord at a place about 
two miles from ** Oreenwigs^^ (Marillac’s way of spelling Greenwich), 

** and in this palace of Greenwigs,” pursues he, “ they will complete the 
marriage, and keep the Christmas festivals. On the first day of the year 
they will make their entrance into the city of London, and thence con- 
duct her to the king’s royal house at Valse-^maistre [Westminster], 
where (on the day of Our Lady of Candlemas) she will be crowned.” 
At length all matters of state policy and royal ceremonials were arranged, 
and the bride-elect bade a long, and, as it provSd, a last farewell to her 
mother, her brother and sisters, by all of whom she was tenderly beloved. 
She quitted her native city of Dusseldorf the first week in October, 
1589, and, attended by a splendid train and escort, left the pleasant 
banks of the Bbine for the stranger-land of which she was now styled 
the queen. 

Among the unpublished records in the State-Paper office, there is a 
curious programme of the journey of the lady Anne of Cleves from Dus- 
seldorf to Calais. At Antwerp **many English merchants met her 
grace four miles without the town,” says our MS., “ In fifty velvet 
coats and chains of gold; and at her entering into Antwerp she was 

* Cotton., Veppasiaii, F 5104. 2 Kxrcrpta Historica. 
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received with twice fourscore torches, beginning in the daylight, and so 
brought her to her English lodging, where she was honourably received, 
and they kept open household one day for her and her train.” She 
arrived in the English pale at Calais, 11th of December, between seven 
and eight o’clock in the morning, so that she and her ladies must have 
commenced their journey long before it was light. 

She was received on the frontier by the lord Lisle, de^rnty of Calais, 
the lieutenant of the castle, the knight porter, and the marshal of Calais ; 
•Sir George Carew, captain of Eosbank, with the captains of the spears 
and the easily belonging to the garrison, all freshly and gallantly ap- 
pointed for the occasion, and the men-at-arms with them in velvet coats 
and chains of gold, with all the king’s archers ; and so was she brought 
towards Calais, one of tho king’s gentlemen-at-arnis riding with one of 
those belonging to the queen. About a mile from the town she was 
met by the earl of Southampton, lord admiral of England, the lord 
William Howard, and many other lords and gentlemen. Gr^ry 
Cromwell (the brotlier-in-law of the late queen Jane Seymour) headed 
tiventy-four gentlemen in coats of satin-damask and velvet, besides tho 
aforesaid lords, who wore four colours of cloth of gold and purple velvety 
with chains of gold of great value, and two hundred yeomen in tho 
king’s colours, red and blue cloth.^ It is curious that in the train by 
whom Anne of Cleves was received at Calais, there were kinsmen of five 
out of the six qin^ens of Henry VIII. 

** The earl of Southampton, as the lord admiral of England, was 
dressed in a coat of purple velvet, cut on cloth of gold, and tied with 
great aiglettes and trefoils of gold, to the number of four hundred ; and 
hdldrick-wise he wore a chain, at which hung a whistle of gold (tho in- 
signia of his office), set with rich stones of gi*cat value. In this company 
were thirty gentlemen of the king’s household, very richly apparelled, 
vnth. great and massy chains; Sir Francis Bryan and Sir Thomas 
Seymour’s chains were of especial value and straunge fashion. The lord 
admiral had also a number of gentlemen in blue velvet and crimson 
satin, and his yeomen in damask of the same colouia. The mariners of 
his ship wore satin of Bruges. The lord admiral with a low obeisance 
■welcomed the royal bride, and brought her into Calais by the lantern- 
gate, where the shijDS lay in the haven garnished witjj^ their banners, 
pensils and flags, pleasant to behold ; and at her entry was shot such a 
peal of guns, that all her retinue were astonished.” The town of Calais 
echoed the royal salute with a jxjal of ordnance along the coast. When 
she entered the lantern-gate, she staid to view the king’s ships called the 
Lyon and the Sweepstakes, which -were decked with one hundred ban- 
ners of silk and gold, wherein’ were two master-gunnera, mariners, 
thirty-one trumixjts, and a double drum, that was never seen in England 
before ; and so her grace entered into Calais, at whose entering there was 
' State Paper MS., 31st Henry VIII. 
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150 rounds of ordnance let out of the said ships, which made such a 
ip^ke, that not one of her train could see the other. The soldiers in 
king’s livery of the retinue of Calais, the mayor of Calais with his 
‘Irothren, wijh the commons of Calais, the merchants of the king’s 
staple, stood in order, forming a line through which she passed to her 
lodgings ; and so the mayor and his brethren came to her lodging, and 
gave her fifty sovereigns of gold, and the mayor of the staple gave her 
sixty sovereigns of gold and on the morrow after, she had a cannon 
shot, jousting, and all other royalty that could be devised in the king’s< 
garrison-royal, and kept open household there during the tfte that she 
did there remain, which was twenty days, and had daily the best pas- 
times that could bo devised,” The lord ^miral wrote to the king great 
commendations of the virtues and excellent beauty of his bride-elect, and 
at the same time did his best to add to her slender stock of accomplish- 
ments by teaching her to play at cards, for the kind purpose of rendering 
her more attractive to her royal spouse. 

As the king had been a widower nearly three years, the anticipation 
of a new queen excited a great sensation in the court, and all the place- 
hunters were on the alert to obtain preferment, either for themselves or 
their relations, in the household of the royal bride. Anne Basset, 
daughter of the viscountess Lisle, having been maid of honour to queen 
Jane Seymour, writes to her mother in high spirits, being certain of re- 
taining her post when the now queen should arrive. ** Howbeit,” she 
says, ** I trust to God that we shall have a mistress shortly ; and then 
I trust I shall see you here when she comes over,” Lady Lisle was very 
desirous to obtain a similar appointment for her daughter Katharine, 
and not content with moving her influential friends at court with letters 
and presents to further her suit, she endeavoured to propitiate bluff king 
Hal himself by an offering of sweetmeats. This gift consisted of quince- 
marmalade and damson-cheese (better suited, one would think, to the 
tastes of his baby boy of three years old), was presented by the fair hand 
of the graceful maid of honour Anno Basset, and proved so acceptable to 
the royal epicure, that ho craved for more — ay, and that soon. The 
young lady says : — « 

•* The king doth so well like the conserves you sent him lost^ that his grace commanded 
‘ me to write unto you for more of the codiniac [qulncc-marmalade] of the clearest 
and of the conserves of domasoenes ; and this as soon as may be."* 


This letter is dated from York-placo (afterwards Whitehall), where the 
court was then sojourning, the Monday before Chr!stmas-day, the very 
time when lady Lisle, as the wife of the constable of Calais,’ was doing 


1 MS. Jonmey of the lady Anno of Clevcs» 
in State-Faper office. Hall aoys that the 
merchants of the staple preeented her with 
one hundred markB of gold» in a rich purse, 
which she gratefhlly accepted. 

* Wood's letters, from the Lisle Papers in 
the State-Paper office. 
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the honours of the government house to the royal bride elects and there* 
fore enjoyed an excellent opportunity of recommending her dau^ters 
personally to their future queen. Anne, having rashly filled every ap*> 
|X)intment in her household, save those offices which the king had 
imperatively reserved for the great ladies of the court, his nieces and 
near relations, with her own coimtrywomen, of whom she was bringing 
a numerous and unwelcome importation, could not appoint any new 
English maids of honour at that juncture. Notwithstanding this un* 
]Dopular ar^ngement, her deportment was such as to give general satis* 
faction to the English who waited upon her during her protracted stay 
at Calais. That lady Lisle herself had made a very pleasant report of 
Anne’s manners and disposition to her daughter Anne Basset, is ap* 
parent from the following comment in the young lady’s reply : — 

*' 1 humbly thank your ladyship of the news you write me of her grace, that she Is so good 
and gentle to serve and please. It shall be no little rejoicement to ,us her grace's servanta 
here that shall attend doily upon her, and most comfort to the kingl's mi^esty, whose highness- 
is not a little desirous to have her grace herc."> 

Henry beguiled the days of suspense while impatiently awaiting the 
advent of his long-expected bride, by the executions of the venerable 
abbot of Glastonbury, the abbot of Tendring, and two others* — an 
ominous preparation for the reception of a consort, whose religious 
opinions differed so materially from his own. Anne was detained by the 
perversity of winds and waves so long, that ^he kept her Christmas 
festival perforce at Calais. On the 27th, being St. John’s-day, the 
weather changed: about noon she embarked with her train, and, 
attended by a royal convoy of fifty ships, sailed with a prosperous wind, 
and landed at Deal the same day at five o’clock. She was honourably 
received by Sir ’J'liomas Cheyney, lord warden of the port, and proceeded 
immediately to a castle newly built, supposed to ho Walmer-castle, 
wliere she changed her dress, and remained till the duke and duchess of 
Suffolk and the bishop of Chichester, with a great company of knights^ 
esquires, and the flower of the ladies of Kent, came to welcome her to* 
England ; by them she ^was conducted to Dover-castle, and there she 
rested till the Monday,® which was a wintry and inclement day. But 
notwithstanding the storm that raged abroad, she obeyed the instruc- 
tions that had been issued for the manner and order of her* journey, and 
commenced her, progress to Canterbury. On Barham-downs she wae 
met by the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Ely, St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, and Dover, and a great company of gentlemen, who attended! 
her to St. Augustine’s without Canterbury, where she lodged that night, 
and on ti^e 30th she came to Sittingboume, where she slept. The next 
day, which was New-year’s even, the duke of Norfolk, the lord Dacre 

1 Wood's Letters of Ulustrions Ladies. 
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of the south, tlio lord Mountjoy, and a great company of knights and 
esquires of Norfolk and Suffolk, with the barons of the Exchequer, all 
ih coats of velvet, with chains of gold, met her at Eeynham, and 
having made their devoir, conducted her to liochester, where she re- 
main^ in the bishop's palace all New-year’s day.^ 

Henry, who sore desired to see her grace,’* told Cromwell ** that he 
intended to visit her privily on the morrow, to nourish love.” * Accord- 
ingly, he, with eight gentlemen of his privy-chamber, all dressed alike 
in coats of marble colour (some sort of grey), rode to llochcster incognito^ 
expecting, no. doubt, that his highly praisotl German bride would rival 
the bright-eyed Eoleyn and the fair Seymour, and fondly thought 
to commence a year of love and joy by stealing a look at her beauty. 
On bis arrival, ho despatched Sir Anthony Browne, his master of the 
horse, to inform Anne that “ he had brought her a New-year’s gift, if 
she would idease to receive it.” The knight afterwards declared, “ that 
lie stnick with consternation when he was shown the queen, and 
was never so much dismayed in his life as to see a lady so far unlike 
■what had been represented.” ® He had, however, the discretion to con- 
ceal his impression, well knowing how greatly opinions vary as to 
beauty, and left the king to judge for himself. When Henry, whose 
impatience could no longer be restrained, entered the presence of his be- 
trothed, a glance sufficed to destroy the enchantment which |Iolbein’s 
Xioncil liad created : the goods were not equal to pattern, and he con- 
sidered Inmself an injured man. He recoiled in bitter disappoinment, 
and lord llusscll, who was present, testified that ho never saw his 
highness so marvellously astonished and abashed as on that occasion.” ^ 
It is possible, that Anne was not a wit more cliarmed with Henry’s 
apiKjarance and deportment than he was with hers, especially as the 
burly tyrant was not in the most gracious of moods. But, although 
aomewliat taken by surprise at the abrupt entrance of tho formidable 
spouse to whom she had been consigned by the will of her country, she 
sank U}ion her knees at his approach, and did her best to offer him 
a loving greeting.® Evilly as Henry was disposed towards the luckless 
princess, he was touched with the meekness and deep humility of her 
behaviour. He did violence to his feelings so far as to raise her up with 
some show of civility. Hall says, ** He welcomed her with gracious 
words, and gently took her up, and kissed her.” The same chronicler 
adds, ** that the king remained "with her all the afternoon, communing 
and devising with her, and supped with her in the evening.” From the 

1 Hall, p. 833. jonrncy : •• Oi^ the New-year's day her grace 

* Cromwell's letter.^— See Burnet, vol, 1, tarried at Ilo<^ester, on which diyr the king’s 

pu 182. » Strype. Tytler. Losely MS. highness, only with certain of his privy- 

* Tytler. Lingard. Losely MS. chamber, came to her and banqueted with. 

^ lliis memorable interview is thus noticed her, and after dcixirted to (jFeenwich again.” 
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evidences in Stiypc’s Memorials, we leam that the interview only lasted 
a few minutes, and that scarcely twenty words were exchanged. Anne’s 
mother-tongue, the German of the Rhine, familiarly called “high 
Dutch,” was so displeasing to Henry’s musical ears, that he would not 
make any attempts to converse with her by means of an intei-preter ; yet 
he was previously aware that ** his wife could speak no English, he no 
Dutch.” The moment he quitted her presence, he sent for the lords 
who had brought her over, and indignantly addressed the following 
queries to the lord admiral: “How like you this woman? Do you 
think her so personable, fair, and beautiful as report hath been made 
unto me ? I pray you tell me true.” The admiral evasively rejoined, 
“ I take her not for fair, but to be of a h^own complexion.” — “ Alasl” 
said the king, “ whom shall men trust? I promise you I see no such 
thing as hath been shown me of her by pictures or report, I am 
ashamed that men have praised her as they have done, and I love her 
not.” ^ 

The New-year’s gift which ho had provided for Anne, was a partlet 
of sable skins to wear about her neck, and a muffly furred ; that is to 
sa3% a muff and tippet of rich sables.* This ho had intended to present 
with his own hand to her, but not considering her handsome enough to 
be entitled to such an honour, he sent it to her the following morning 
by Sir Anthony Browne, with as cold a message as might be.® Ho 
made bitter complaints of his hard fate to lord Bussell, Sir Anthony 
Browne, and Sir Anthony Denny.^ The latter gentleman told his 
sovereign, “ that persons of humble station had this great advantage 
over princes ; that they might go and choose their own wives, while 
great princes must - take such as were brought them.” This observa- 
tion alforded no consolation to the dainty monarch, who had been so 
pertinaciously desirous of seeing with his own eyes the beauties of 
France who were proposed to his consideration. He returned to Green- 
wich very melancholy, and when he saw Cromwell, gave vent to a tor- 
rent of vitux^eration against those who had provided him with so imattrac- 
tive a consort, whom, with his characteristic brutality, he likened to a 
“ great Flanders mare.” ^Uromwell endeavoured to shift the blame from 
himself to the admiiul, Fitzwilliam earl of Southampton, for whom he 
had no great kindness, by saying, “ that when that nobleman found 
the princess so different from the pictures and reports which had been 
made of her, he ought to have detained her at Calais till he had given 
the king notice that she was not so handsome as had been represented." 
The admiral rejdied bluntly, ** that he was not invested with any such 
authority : his commission was to bring her to England, and he had 
obeyed his orders.” Cromwell retorted upon him, “ that he had spoken 

1 Stowo's Annals, by Howes, p. 834. •** Stiype’s Momoriala, vol. I. p. 307. ■■ 
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in Ills letters of the lady’s beauty in terms of commendation, which had 
misled his highness and his council.” The admiral, however, repre- 
sented, ** that as the princess was generally reported for a beauty, he had 
only repeated the opinions of others ; for which no one ought reasonably 
to blame him, especially as he supposed she would be his queen ” ^ 

This very original altercation was interrupted by the peremptory 
demand of the king, that some means should be found for obviating 
the necessity of his completing his engagement.** A council was sum- 
moned in all haste, at which the x^i'^’Contract of the lady with Francis 
of Lorraine was objected by the council as a legal impediment to 
her union with the king.^ Anne, who ha>i advanced as far as Dartford 
(with a heavy heart no doubt), was delayed in her progress, while 

Osliger and Hostodon, her brother’s ambassadors, by whom she had 
been attended to England, were summoned to produce documentary 
evidence that the contract was dissolved. They had no legal proofs to 
show, but declared that the engagement between the lady Anne of 
Cloves and the marquis of Lorraine had been merely a conditional agree- 
ment between the parents of the parties when both were in their minority ; 
and that in the year 1535 it had been formally annulled. This they 
said was registered in the chancery of Cleves, from which they promised 
to produce an authentic extract within three months.^ Such of the 
council es w^e willing to humour the king in his wish of being released 
from his engagement to Anne, replied, that this was not enough, as an 
illegal marriage might e’ndanger the succession :** but Cmnmcr and the 
bishop of Durham were of opinion that no just impediment to the 
marriage existed.* Cromwell also represented to the king the impolicy 
of embroiling himself with the X)nnces of the Smalcaldic league, in such 
forcible terms, that Henry at ^length passionately exclaimed, “ Is there, 
then, no remedy, but that I must needs put my neck into the yoke ?’* * 
Having, in these gracious words, signified his intention of proceeding to 
the solemnization of his nuptials with the insulted lady, ^ho awaited 
the notification of his pleasure at Hartford, he ordered the most splendid 
preparations to bo made for his marriage. 

** Wednesday last,** says Marillac,* “ it wa/ notified by a horseman, 
who made a public outcry in London, that all who loved their lord the 
king should proceed to Greenvngs on the morrow, to meet and make 
their devoir to my lady Anne of Cleves, who would shortly be their 
queen.” If the sight-loving mania of the good people of London in the 
days of that king of pageants and processions, Henry YIII., any way 
resembled what it is now, wc may imagine the alacrity with which the 
royal requisition was obeyed by the thousands and tens of thousands 

1 Burnet's Hist. Beformation. vol. L p. 260. > Ibid. * BumetIV 

Gnthrie, ^ Ijingnnl. Herbert. I.x>8ely MS. 
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who poured in an eager, animated stream towards the courtly bowers of 
Greenwich, which had been prepared for the reception of Henry’s fourth 
bride. Marillac records, that “ He and the ambassador of the emperor 
were both invited to attend, in order to render the ceremonial the more 
honourable ; and when they arrived at Greenwich, they found five or 
six thousand horsemen assembled to form the procession.” 

The first public meeting between Henry and his Flemish bride took 
place on Saturday, January 3 . “ On the fair plain of Blackheath, at the 
*foot of ShooterVhill, was pitched a rich tent of cloth of gold, and divers 
other tents and pavilions, in which were made fires, with perfumes, for 
her grace and her ladies,” an arrangement which the coldness of the 
season and the bleak situation of the station rendered necessary. “ From 
the tents to the x)ark gate at Greenwich all the furze and bushes were 
cut down, and an ample space cleared for fthe view of all spectators. 
Next the park pales, on the east side stood the merchants of the Steel- 
yard, and on the west side stood the merchants of Genoa, Florence, 
Venice, and Spain, in coats of velvet. On both sides the way stood the 
merchants of the city of London, and the aldermen and council. Next 
the tents were knights, and fifty gentlemen i)ensioners in velvet, with 
chains of gold ; behind the gentlemen stood the serving men, well horsed 
and apparelled, that whosoever viewed them well might say that they, 
for tall and comely personages, and clean of limb and body, were able to 
give the greatest prince in Christendom a morjal breakfast, if ho were 
the Ming’s enemy. The gentlemen pertaining to the lord chancellor, 
lord privy-seal, lord admiral, and other nobles, beside their costly liveries, 
wore chains of gold. These, to the number of upwards of twelve 
hundred, were ranged in a double file from the park gates to the cross 
upon the heath, and there awaited the return of the king with her grace. 
About twelve o’clock her grace, with all the company that were of her 
own nation, to the number of one hundred horse, accompanied by the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the archbishop of Canterbuiy, with the 
other bishops, lords, and knights who had conducted her from France, 
came down from Shootej’s-hill towards the tents, and a good space from 
the tents she was met by the earl of Butland, her lord chamberlain, Sir 
Thomas Denny, her chancellor, with all h^r other officers of state and 
councillors.” ^ Then Dr. Kaye, her almon%r, presented ’to her, on the 
king’s behalf, all theofiioers and servants of her household, and addressed 
her in an elegant Latin oration, of which the unlearned princess under- 
stood not a word ; but it was answered with all due 'solemnity in her 
name by her brother’s secretary, who acted as her interpreter. ** Then 
the king’s nieces, the lady Margaret Douglas, daughter to the queen of 
Scots, and the marchioness of Dorset, daughter to the queen of France, 
with the duchess of Bichmond, and the countesses of Butland and 

r- »Hall. 
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Hertford, and other ladies, to the number of sixty-five, saluted and 
welcomed her grace/’ Anne alighted from the chariot in which she had 
performed her long journey, and with most goodly manner and loving 
countenance returned thanks, and kissed "them all ; her officers and 
councillors kissed her hand, after which she, with all the ladies, enteved 
the tents and warmed themselves/ 

Marillac says, ** The king met them all at the foot of the mountain 
[meaning Shooter’s-hill], .attended by five or six thousand horsemen, 
partly of his houseliold, and partly of the gentlemen of the country, 
besides those summoned from the city of London, wlio always assist 
at these English triumphs, wearing massy chains of gold.” The am- 
bassador docs not give a flattering description of Anne, who, probably 
from the coldness of the day, and the painful frame of mind in 
which she must have been thrown by Henry’s demurs, did not appear 
to advantage. “ From what one may judge,” he says, she is about 
thirty years old [she was but twenty- four]. She is tall of stature, 
pitted with the small-pox, and has little beauty. Her countenance 
is film and determined.” The circumstance of her being marked with 
the small-])ox explains the mystery why Holbein’s portrait pleased 
the king so much bettor than the original. No artist copies the cruel 
traces of that malady in a lady’s face; therefore the jiicture was 
flattered, even if the ; features were faithfully delineated. ‘‘ The said 
lady,” proceeds Marillac, ‘‘has brought with her from her brother’s 
country, for her companions, twelve or fifteen damsels, who are"* even 
inferior in beauty to their mistress, and are, moreover, dressed after a 
fashion so heavy and tasteless, that it would make them appear frightful, 
even if they were fteZZes.” A Frenchman, howev^er, is always hyjKjr- 
critical on such points. How much opinions differ on matters of the 
kind our reaxlers may see from the glowing details which Anne’s stanch 
admirer, Hall, has given of her dress and appearance on this occiisiou. 
“ When the king knew that she was arrived in her tent, he with all 
diligence set out through the park. First came the king’s trumpeters, 
then the king’s officers of his council; after them the gentlemen of 
the king’s x^rivy-ohamber, some apparelled fii coats of velvet em- 
broidered, otlicm had their coats guarded with chains of gold, very rich 
to behold. After them came the barons, the youngest first ; and Sir 
William Hollys, the lord mayor, rode with the lord Parr, being youngest 
baron. Then the ambassadors of the cmx)eror and the king of France, 
the lord chancellor, with the other great state-officers, and Garter king- 
at-anns. These lords were, for the most pai-t, arrayed in purple velvet, 
and the marquis of Dorset, in the same livery, bore the king’s sword of 
state. After him, but at a good distance, came the king, mounted on a 
goodly courser, trapped in rich cloth of gold, traversed all over, lattice- 

1 Hall's GbroDicle,{reprmt, p. 83i. ; 
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wise, with gold embroidery, pearled on every side of the embroidery : 
the buckles and pendants were all of fine gold.^ The king was apparelled 
in a coat of purple velvet, made somewhat like a frock, all over em- 
broidered -with flat gold of damask, with small lace mixed between, 
traverse-wise, so that little of the ground appeared; about whidli 
garment was a rich 'guard, very curiously embroidered. The sleeves 
and breast w^ere cut and lined with cloth of gold, and clasped with great 
buttons of diamonds, rubies, and orient pearls ; his sword and girdle 
* adoiTied with stones and special emeralds, his cap garnished with stones, 
but his bonnet was so rich of jewels, that few men could value them.’' 
The royal bridegroom must certainly have intended to rival the king of 
diamonds in this gorgeous display. ** Besides all this," continues Hall, 
whose loyal raptures increase with every additional jewel which he 
records as decorating bluff king Hal — “ besides all this, ho wore a collar 
of such balas-nibies, and pearl, that few men ever saw the like ; and 
about his person ran ten footmen, richly apparelled in goldsmiths’ work. 
And not withstanding that this rich apparel and precious jewels were 
pleasant to the nobles and all present to behold, yet his princely counte- 
nance, his goodly personage and royal gesture, so far exceeded all other 
creatures prescut, that, in comimrison of his j^erson, all his rich apparel 
was little esteemed. After him followed his lord chamberlain ; then 
came Sir Anthony Browne, master of his horse, a goodly gentleman of 
comely i)crsonagc, well mounted and richly apparelled, leading the king’s 
horse of estate by a long rein of gold, whi 5 i horse was trapped in 
manner like a barb, with crimson velvet and satin, all over embroidered 
with gold after an antique fashion, very curiously wrought. 

“ When her grace was advertised of the king’s coming, she issued out 
of her tent, being apx)arelled in a rich gown of cloth of gold raised, made 
Tound, without any train, after the Dutch fashion ; and on her head a 
caul, and over that a round bonnet or cap, set full of orient pearl, of very 
proi^cr fashion ; and before that, she had a comet of black velvet, and 
about her neck she had a partlet set full of rich stone, which glistened 
all the field. At the door of the tent she mounted on a fair horse, 
richly trapped with gol&smiths’ work ; and so were her footmen, who 
surrounded her, with the ‘ black lion ’ ^ embroidered, and on the shoulder 
a carbuncle set in gold ; and so she marched towardi? the king, who, 
perceiving her ap^iroach, came forward somewhat beyond the cross on 
the heath,^ and there xmused a little in a fair j^lace till she came nearer. 
Then he i>ut ^off his bonnet, and came forward to her, and with most 
loving countenance and princely behaviour saluted, welcomed, and 
embraced her, to the great rejoicing of the beholders ; and she likewise 

1 Hall's Chronicle, reprint, p. 834. heath, once a Saxon tnmnlos, now crowned 

2 The armorial bearing of Hainanlt. with a few stunted firs. The cross was there 

3 This was the antique mound on Black- In the time of Charles JI. 
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not forgetting her duty, with most amiable aspect and womanly be- 
haviour, received his grace with many sweet words, thanks, and great 
praises given him/’ 

When the king had conversed a little with the lady Anne, which must 
have been by means of an interpreter, put her on his right hand, 
and BO with their footmen they rode as though they had been coupled 
together* Oh 1” continues the enraptured chronicler, what a sight was 
this, to see so goodly a prince and so noble a king to ride with so fair a 
lady, of BO goodly a stature and so womanly a countenance, and, in especial, 
of so good qualities ! 1 think no creature could see them but his heart 
rejoiced.” ^ Few, perhaps, of the sx)ectators of this brave show imagined 
how deceptive a farce it was ; nor does Hall, who was an eye-witness of all 
he describes, appear to have been in the slightest degree aware how false 
a part his sovereign was acting, or how hard a trial it must have been 
to that gaily decorated victim, the bride, to smother all the struggling 
feelings of female pride and delicacy, to assume a sweet and loving 
demeanour towards the bloated tyrant by whom she had been so rudely 
scorned and depreciated. Certainly, Anne had the most reasonable 
cause for dissatisfaction of the two, when we consider that, if she were 
not quite so handsome as Holbein had represented her, she was a fine 
young woman of only four-ond-twenty, who had been much admired in 
her own country. Henry was more than double her age, unwieldy and 
diseased in person, with a countenance stamped with all the traces of 
the evil passions whiefi deformed his mind. Thoughts of the broken 
heart of his first queen, *the bloody scaffold of bis second, and the early 
grave of his third consort, could scarcely fail to occur appallingly to 
his luckless bride, when she perceived that she was already despised by 
her formidable spouse. What woman but would have shuddered at 
finding herself in Anne of Cloves’ predicament ? 

Hall thus resumes his rich narrative : When the king and the lady 
Anne had met, and both their companies joined, they returned through 
the ranks of kni^its and squires which had remained stationary. First 
came her trumpets, twelve in number beside two kettle-drums, on horse- 
back ; next followed the king’s trumpets, then the king’s councillors, 
the gentlemen of the privy-chamber ; then the gentlemen of her grace’s 
country, in coats of velvet, riding on great horses; after them the mayor 
of London, iii crimson velvet with a rich collar, coupled with the 
youngest baron ; then tdl the barons, followed by the bishops ; then 
the earls, with whom rode the earls of Waldock and Overstein, Anne V 
countrymen. Then came the dukes, the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
duke Philip of Bavaria, followed by the ambassadors, the lord privy- 
seal, and the lord chancellor ; then the lord marquis, with the king’s 
sword. Next followed the king himself, riding with his fair lady ; 

1 Hail’s Chronicle, reprint, p. 835. 
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bdiind him rode Sir Anthony Browne, with the king’s hone of eetate ; 
behind her rode Sir John Dudley, master of her horse, leading her qMure 
palfrey, trapped in rich tissue down to the ground. After them came 
the lady Margaret Douglas, the lady marquise Dorset, the duchesses of 
'Richmond and Suffolk, the countesses of Rutland and Hertford, and 
other countesses; next followed her grace’s chariot.”^ The descrip- 
tion of the equipage is worthy of attention with regard to the costume 
of the era. ** The chariot was well carved and gilt, with the arms 
*of her country curiously wroi^t, and covered with cloth of gold : 
all the horses were trapped with black velvet, and on them rode pages 
of honour in coats of velvet; in the chariot rode two ancient ladies 
of her country. After the chariot followed six ladies and gentlewomen 
of her country, all richly apparelled with caps set with pearls and 
great chains of divers fashions, after the custom of their countiy, 
and with them rode six ladies of England, well * beseen.’ Then 
followed another chariot, gilt and furnished as the other was. Then 
came ten English ladies well apparelled. Next them another chariot, 
covered with black cloth ; in that were four gentlewomen, her grace’s 
chamberers : then followed all the remnant of the ladies, gentiewomen, 
and maidens, in great number, which did wear that day French hoods. 
After them came the royal bride’s three washerwomen, launderers as- 
they are called, who had a place in the procession, occupying a diariot- 
covered with black ; then a horse-litter, of cloth of gold of crimson 
velvet paled [striped], with horses trapped accordingly, which was a. 
present from the king. Last of all came thejifbrving^men of her train,, 
all clothed in black, mounted on great Flemish horses.* 

In this order they rode through the ranks into the park, and at the* 
late Friars’-wall* all men alighted, save the king, the two masters of the 
horse, and the henchmen, which rode to the hall-door, and the ladies rode* 
to the court-gate. As they passed, they beheld from the wharf how the- 
citizens of London were rowing up and down on the Thames, every craft 
in his barge garnished with banners, flags, streamers, pensils, and targets,, 
some painted a^d blazoned with the kin^s arms, some with those of her 
grace, and some with the arms of their craft or mystery. Beside the 
barges of every craft or city company, there was a barge made like a 
ship, called the bachelors’ bark, decked with pensils, and pSmons of cloth 
of gold, and targets in great number, on which waited a foyst, that shot 
great pieces of artillery. In every baige were divers sorts of instru- 
ments, with men and children singing and playing in chorus as the king 
and the lady^passed on the wharf, which sight and noises they much 
praised.” 

1 Hall's Chronicle. > Ibid., 836. « SumMMSd to be that of the convent of tbs 
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splendid soene it must have been, that gorgeous cavalcade, extending 
iiom' Blackheath, through the park, to the water’s edge, and the broad- 
bosomed Tham^, so gsily dight with the flags and gilded barges of the 
queen of merohant-cities, and all the aquatic pageantry which wealth 
and loyalty could devise to do honour to the sovereign’s bride. But to 
return to her whose advent had given the citizens of London so proud a 
holiday, and filled the leafless bowers of Greenwich with unwonted 
animation at that wintry season of the year. As soon as she and the 
tlrfng had alighted from their horses in the inner court, the king lovingly 
embraced her, and bade her * welcome to her own then led her by the 
loft arm through the hall, which vrm famished below the hearth with 
the king’s guard, and above the hearth with the fifty pensioners with 
their battle-axes, and so brought her up to her privy-chamber, which 
was richly prepared for her reception.” There Henry, eager to be released 
from the irksome part of playing *the loving bridegroom and gracious 
sovereign, left her, and retired to give vent to his discontent in his own. 
He was attended by his anxious premier Cromwell, to whom he ex- 
claimed, " How say you, my lord ; is it not as I told you ? Say what 
th^ will, she is nothing fair. Her person is well and seemly, but nothing 
else.” The obsequious minister assented to the royal opinion — nay, 
swore by his faith, that his sovereign said right yet ventured to 
observe, by way of commendation, *Hliat he thought she had a queenly 
maimer withal.” This Henry frankly allowed. Cromwell lamented 
that his grace was no better content,” as well indeed he might, since 
his own ruin was decreld from that hour.^ 

Though Henry had committed himself by his public reception of the 
lady, ho commanded Cromwell to summon the council, and devise with 
. them some pretext whereby he might excuse himself from fulfilling his 
engagement with her. The council met, and Osliger and Hostoden, the 
envoys of the duke of Cleves, just after assisting at the pompous ceremo- 
nial of the king of England’s public weloome of their princess as his bride 
elect, found themselves called upon a second time to answer to a formal 
inquiry, in the name of that prince, if the said lady were not already the 
affianced wife of another? They appeared like men perjdexed, and de- 
ferred their replies till the next day.^ 

Meantime ^ho crowd of spectators and the inferior actors in the state 
pageant dispersed, for which Hall tells us the signal was given by the 
mighty peal of guns that was shot from Greenwich tower when the king 
and queen entored the court together. Then all the horsemen broke 
tbdr ranks, and had leave to depart to London, or to their lodgings. 
To see how long it was or ever the horsemen could pass, and how late 

1 King Henry’s doMsitlon of what passed between himself and Cromwell on the subject 
of the la^ Anne of Gtevea— Haynes* State Papers. 

^ Cromwell's depodtioD, in nomet’s Hist, of Befoxmation. 
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it was ere the footmen could get over London-bridge,” pursues he, J 
assure you it was wondrous to behold.” 

When the lord chamberlain inquired of the king, “ What day his 
majesty would be pleased to name for tho coronation of the queen — 

We wiU talk of that when I have made her my queen,” was the omi- 
nous reply of the moody monarch.^ The next morning, Sunday, Crom- 
well came by the private way to Henry’s private chamber, and i^ormed 
him that the ambassadors of Cleves treated the idea of the pre-contract 
•with contempt, and had offered to remain in prison as pledges for the 
arrival o( the revocation of the spousalia, Henry was much annoyed at 
this intelligence, and exclaimed, ** I am not well handled ^ adding, “ if 
it were not that she is come so far into my realm, and the great prepa* 
rations that my states and people have made for her, and for fear of 
making a ruffle in the world, and of driving her brother into the hands 
of the emjieror and the French king,* who are now together, I would not 
now marry lier.” After dinner, on the same Sunday, Heniy sent for all 
his council, and. repeated his favourite expression, that ho was not well 
handled about the contract with the prince of Lorraine,” and required 
that Anne should make a soleuin protestation that she was free fiom all 
l)rc-contracts. This she did in the presence of all his council and nota- 
ries. When Henry was informed by Cromwell that the lady had made 
tho above protest in the most clear and positive terms, he repeated his 
first ungracious exclamation, Is there, then, none other remedy, but 
I must needs against my will put my neck intd tho yoke ? ” Cromwell 
escaped from the royal x^rcscnce as quickly as he could, leaving his mas- 
ter in what he politely terms ** a study or pensiveness in other words, 
an access of sullen ill- humour, in which Henry remained till the Monday 
morning, when he declared ** that it was his intention to go through 
with it,” and directed that the nuptials should be solemnized on the 
following day, January 6, being the Epiphany or feast of kings, com- 
monly called Twelfth-day, and set about preparing himself for the cere- 
monial. Short notice this for tho bride, but her feelings had been out- 
raged in every possible way. 

Next came the question, Who should lead her to the altar ? Two 
noblemen of her own court, the earl of Overstcin and the grand-master 
Hostoden, had come to England with her expressly for that purpose, and 
to superintend all the arrangements for her marriage. Henry chose to 
associate the carl of Essex with the earl of Overstein in the honour of 
leading her. Then, as if to render everything as inconvenient as pos- 
sible to the princess, he fixed the early hour of eight in the morning for 
the solemnity. The earl of Essex was not punctual to the time, on. 
which Henry deputed Cromwell to take the office of conducting the 
bride, and sent him to her chamber for that purpose ; but before Anne 
^ Leti. ^ Gromweirs letter toI. L p, 183 . ] * Ibid. 
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ivas ready, Essex arrived. However reluctant the royal bridegroom was 
to fulfil his distasteful matrimonial engagement, he mado^ his personal 
arrangements that morning with much greater speed than the bride, and 
had donned his weddii^ garments so long before she was ready, that he 
thought proper to exercise his conjugal privilege beforehand by gmm* 
bling at having to wait His bridal costume is thus described by H^ : 
** His grace was apparelled in a gown of cloth of gold, raised wi& gmt 
flowers of silver, and furred with black jennettes. His coat, crimson 
satin, slashed and embroidered, and clasped with great diamonds, and a 
rich collar about his neck.*'. In this array he entered his presence-cham- 
ber, and calling Cromwell to him, said, ** My lord, if it were not to satisfy 
the world and my realm, I would not do wltet I must do this day for any 
earthly thing.** ^ Then one of the ofiBoers of the household informed him 
the queen was ready. On which he, with his lords and ofiicers of state, 
advanced into the gallery next the closets and there imused, and, with 
some expressions of displeasure that she was so long in coming, sent 
the lords to fetch the queen. 

The tardy bride had endeavoured, it should seem, to console herself 
for Henry’s insulting demurs and discourtesies by taking her own time, 
and making a very elaborate and splendid toilette. She was dressed in 
a gown of rich cloth of gold, embroidered very thickly with great flowers 
of large oriental pearls. It was made round and without a train, after 
the Dutch fashion, which, it appears, was not admired in England. She 
wove her long, luxuriant yellow hidr flowing down her shoulders, and on 
her head a coronal of gold full of costly gems and set about with sprigs 
of msemary, a herb of grace which was used by maidens both at weddings 
and funerals * About her neck and waist she wore jewels of great price. 
Thus arrayed, Anne of Olcvcs came forth from her closet between the 
earl of Overstein and the earl of Essex, and, according to Hall, with 
most demure countenance and sad [composed] behaviour passed through 
. the king’s chamber.** The lords went before her in procession, and when 
they reached the gallery where the king was, she greeted him with three 
low obeisanc(?s and curtsies. Then the archbii^op of Canterbury, Cran- 
mer, received them, and married them together. The earl of Overstein 
gave Anno a^yay : round her wedding-ring was inscribed, 

6otf itenlr iHe WSttl ta 

A more appropriate motto could scarcely have been chosen for a wife of 
Henry VIIL No doubt the poor queen had that prayer very often on 
her lips. When the nuptial rites were ended, the royal pair walked hand 
in hand into the king’s closet, and there. heard mass, ^nd offered their 
tapers. After mass was over, they took wine and spices ; ^ then the king 

1 Cromwcir*! letter, Burnet. « Kempe’s Loaely MS. 
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departed to his chamber, and all the ladies attended the queen to her 
chamber, the duke of Korfolk walking on her right hand, the duke of 
Suffolk on her left. 

Brief was the repose that was allowed her there, ere she was sum- 
moned to attend another mass ; for we find that ^ the king, in a gown of 
rich tissue, lined with crimson velvet, embroidered, came to his closet, 
and she, in the same dress in which she was married, came to her closet^ 
with her sergeant-of-arms and all her ofiScers before her, like a queen, 

* And the king and she went openlj in procession, and offered and dined 
together. After dinner,** continues our authority,^ ** the queen changed 
into a dress made like a man’s gown, of tissue, with long sleeves, girt to 
her, and furred with rich sables. Her imder sleeves were veiy costly. 
On her head she wore such a cap as on the preceding Saturday, with a 
comet of lawn, which cap was so rich of pearls* and gems, that it was 
judged to be of great value. Her ladies and gentlemen were apparelled 
very richly, after her fashion,” which, from Marillac’s report, we have 
seen was not the most becoming in the world. They were all decorated 
with rich chains. In the dress just described, our Lutheran queen Anne 
accompanied her lord to even-song, as she had in the morning to mass, 
and afterwards supped with him. ** After supper were banquets, masques, 
and divers disports, till the time came that it pleased the king and her 
to take their rest.” 

Henry’s countenance bore a more portentous aspect on the morrow, and 
when his trembling premier, Cromwell, entered his presence to pay his 
duty, he received him with a frown, and angrily reproached him for 
having persuaded him to a marriage so repugnant to his taste. Solemn 
jousts were, nevertheless, kept in honour of the royal nuptials on the 
Sunday, which much pleased the foreigners. On that day,” continues 
Hall, the queen was apparelled, after the En^sh fashion, with a French 
hood, which so set forth her beauty and good visage, that every creature 
rejoiced to behold her.” Not a word does the chronicler relate of the 
king’s ill-humour, or of his contempt for his new queen. Another con- 
temporary historian, who is evidently an admirer of Anne, quaintly ob- 
serves, ** Well ; it pleajbd his highness to mislike her grace, but to me 
she always appeared a brave lady.” The only allusion Henry was ever 
known to make to his beautiful and once-idolized queen Anne Boleyn, 
after her murder, was in one of his bursts of contempt for her more 
homely namesake. The little princess Elizabeth having made suit by 
her governess to be allowed to come and pay the duty of a daughter to 
the new queen, whom she had the most ardent desire to see, Tell her,” 
was the reply, that she had a mother so different from this woman, that 
she ou^t no^ to wish to s^ her.”* Elizabeth addressed a ven- pretty 
letter to her royal step-mother to excuse her absence. 

iHdl,ii.837. «LetL 
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The reports of her coutmpoiaries vary so greatly as to the personal 
cnaracteristics of this queen, that an exact descrii)tion of her appearance, 
fromJthe original chalk sketdi among the Holbein heads in her majesty’s 
collection at Windsor, may not be uninteresting to the reader. There is 
a moral and intellectual beauty in the expression of the face, though the 
nose and mouth are large and somewhat coarse in their forpaation. Her 
forehead is lofty, expansive and serene, indicative of candour and talent* 
The eyes large, dark and reflective, thickly fringed, both on the upper 
and lower lids, with long black lashes. Her eyebrows are black, and* 
finely marked. Her hair, which is also black,^ is parted, and plainly 
folded on cither side the face in bands, extending below the ears — 
a stylo that seems peculiarly suitable to the calm and dignified com- 
XK)Bure of her countenance. Nothing, however, can be more unbecoming 
than her dress, which is a close-fitting gown, with a stiff high collat 
liko a man’s coat, and tight* sleeves. The boddice opens a little in 
front, and displays a chemisette, drawn up to the throat with a narrow 
riband, and ornamented on one side with a brooch iq the form of a 
Katherine-wheel, placed very high. She wears a large Amazonian- 
looking hat, tumed boldly up in front, not in the Spanish ^but the 
Dutch fashion, decorated with quaire^eidlles of gems. Such a head- 
dress would have been trying even to a soft and feminine style of beauty, 
hut the effect on the largo, decided features of this queen s very urifor- 
tqpaatc. Anne of Cloves Appears to have had the most splendid wardrobe 
of all Henry’s queens, but the worst taste in dress. 

Anne was conducted, on the 4th of February, by the king and his 
ministers, by water to the palace of Westminster, which had been inag- 
bificcntly prepared for her reception. They were attended on their voy- 
age up the Thames by many i)eers and prelates in state barges, gaily 
emblazoned and adorned. The mayor and aldermen of London, in their 
scarlet robes, gave attendance ;* also twelve of the i^rincipal city com- 
panies, in barges, garnished with pennons, banners and targets, with 
rich awnings and bands of music within. All the way up the river the 
ships saluted the royal barge as it passed, an^a mighty peal was fired 
from the great Tower guns in goodly order, to greet and wplcome the 
sovereign and his bride.* 

Henry Villa’s whim of entwining his initials with those of his new 
wife is apparent even during the ephemeral queenship of Anne of Cleves. 
Several medallions are still remaining in tlic ceiling of the chapel-royal 
in St. Jame8’s-i>alacc with the letters H Ay garnished with the true- 
love knots which Anne Boleyn had found so false and evanescent when 
he invented that device to testify his devotion to her. date, 1540, 

> Hall, we have seen, deecrtbes her with coming to a hrnnette. Alt her portraits 
ydlow tresses, which w'eFe certainly false represent her with black hair, and very black 
hair, and must have been singularly iinbe- eyes. * Hall, p. 837. ^ Ibid. 
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wiihin these njSciallions, identifies them as having been enamelled during 
the brief reign of Anne of Cleves- 

When the earl of Overstein, and other nobles and ladies who had 
attended Anne to England, had been honourably feasted and entertained 
by Henry and his magnates, they received handsome presents, both in 
money and plate, and returned to their own country. The earl of 
Waldeck, and some other gentlemen and ladies, with the Dutch maids 
of honour, remained with her till she became better acquainted with the 
' English people and language. It is evident that mistress Lowe, the 
sage gouvemante of the Dutch nmids (as Anne’s Flemish damsels were 
styled), was regarded by the English courtiers as the channel through 
which all x)laces and preferments in the household of the new queen 
were to flow. The countess of Eutland, to whom that painstaking 
matron, lady Lisle, sent the noble present qf a pipe of Gascon wine and 
two barrels of herrings, to purchase her good oflices in obtaining her 
daughter Katharine Basset’s apjpointmcnt as maid of honour to the 
queen, gives her the following hints : — 

** And whereas you be very desirous to liave your daughter^ mistiess Basset^ to be one of the 
queen's grace's maids, and that you would that I should move her grace in that behalf ; these 
shall be to let your lady>h]p know, that 1 pi^rccive right well the king's pleasure to be such 
* that no more maids shall bo taken in until such time as some of them that be now with the 
queen’s grace lx; preferred [meaning, till they were married]. Albeit, If you will make some 
means unto mother Lowe, who can do as much good in this matter os any one woman here, 
that she may make some means to get your said daughter with the queen’s said grace ; and 
In so doing, I think you shall obtain your purpose in every behalf.” ^ 

The same day the young candidate for this much-desired appointment, 
wlio was residing in lady Kutland’s family, wrote herself to her mother 
a confidential letter on this subject, which wo insert, as affording a curious 
illustration of the manners, customs, and narrow means of some of the 
young ladies of the court of Henry YIII. 

“ MADAfTK, 

" In my humble wise, my duty done to your ladyship^ certifying your ladyship that my 
lord of Kutlaiid and my lady be in good health, and hath them heartily commended to your 
ladyship, thaiikuig you for s'our wine and your herring that you sent them. Madame, my 
lady hath given me a gow'n of Katfa damask, of her own old wearing, and tliat shf^ would In 
no wise that 1 should refuse it ]e and 1 have spoken to Mr. Husse for a roll of buckram to new 
line it, and velvet to edge it w'itbaL Madame, I humbly beseedi your ladyship to be good 
lady and mother to me, for my lady of Ruthmd said that mother Lowe, tke mother ef the 
Jhttch mauls, may do much for my preferment with the queen’s highness so that your lady- 
dilp w'ould send her my good token ^ that she may the better remember me, trusting that 
your ladyship would be good lady to me in this behalf. Madame, 1 have received of Raveiv* 
forde two crowns, for which 1 humbly thank your ladyship. I do lack a ketyll l^suppose 
kirile] for every day ; 1 beseech your ladyship that I may have It.” 

Ajoiie Basset, the established maid of honour, who was a very fair, 
well made, and graceful young gentlewoman, was certainly placed in a 
perilous positton by the very inconriderate manner in which her worldly- 
minded mother contrived pretexts for throwing her in the king’s way,. 

1 Wood’s lA^ttcrs, from the .Lisle Papers ; 6tate-Piq>er MS, * A present. 
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by deputing her, 'when she presented her confections to'him, to solidfr 
gifts and preferments for her &mily. Perhaps lady Lislo flattered herself 
that fair mistress Anne Basset was as likely to win Henry’s &tal love 
as eiiiher AnneBdeyn at Jane Seymour, her predecessor in thedangerons 
office of maid of honour to an unbeloved quemi-consort. 

Our young candidate for the post of maid of honour concludes one of 
her letters with this naXve confession of her lack of penmanship: — 

"And wbttM yon do write to me that I do not write with mine own hand, the tmth la , 
that I oaimot write nothing bat mine own name; and as for that, when 1 hod haste to go up 
to the queen*! chamber, my man did wtite it which doth write my [this] letter.” > 

The fact that a letter full of family affairs, and relating to a flatter of 
Buoh extreme delicacy as a private conference between the fair inditev 
and her sovereign — ^that sovereign the ferocious tyrant Henry VIII. — 
was written by an amanuensis of servile degree, affords a curious illus- 
tration of the manners of the times, as well as a proof of the defective 
system on which the education of young ladies of rank was conducted in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Yet the same age and country 
could boast of those illustrious female scholars, the daughters of Sir 
Thomas More, queen Katharine Parr, lady Jane Gray, and the royal 
Tudor sisters Mary and Elizabeth. The scholastic attainments of the • 
above accomplished ladies have frequently been cited as evidence of the 
superior degree of cultivation bestowed upon the gentlewomen of Eng- 
land at that period, but their names should rathw be mentioned as 
forming very remarkable exceptions to the general ignorance in which 
their fair contemporaries were brought up. 

During the first few weeks after Henry’s marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, he treated her with an outward show of civility on all public 
occasions ; and as long as they kept the same chamber, he was accus- 
tomed to say Good night, sweetheart I” and in the morning, when he 
left her apartment, ** Farewell, darling 1 ” These honeyed words, however, 
only covered increasing dislike, which, when he found there was no 
prospect of her bringing him a family, he openly expressed in the rudest 
terms. Even if Anne of Cleves had been gift^ with those external 
charms requisite to please Henry’s fastidious eye, her ignorance of the 
Englidi limguage and of musio, and, above all, her deficiency in that 
delicate tact wmch constitutes the real art of pleasing, would have pre- 
vented her from gaining on his affections. Henry had been used to the 
society of women of superior intellect and polished manners. Such had 
been Katharine of Arragon, such Anne Boleyn ; and Jane Seymour, if 
she lacked the mental dignity of the first, or the genius and wit of the 
second, made up for both in the insinuating setftness which was, no 
doubt, the true secret of her influence over Henry’s mind. Anne of 
Cleves was no adept in the art of flattery, and, though really of meek 
Wood'8 Letters of niostrious Ladlea voL itt. p. 153. 
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and gentle conditions/’ she did not humiliate herself meanly to the man 
from whom she had received so many unprovoked marks of contempt, 
and she ceased to behave with submissive oomplaisanoe. Henry then 
complained to Cromwell **,that she waxed wilful and stubborn with him.” * 

Anne required advic^ and sent often to Cromwell, requesting a con- 
ference with him, but in vain. Cromwell knew he was in a perilous 
predicament, surrounded by spies and enemies, and, like the trembling 
^vizier of some Eastern tyrant, who sees the fatal bowstring ready to be 
*fitted to his neck, deemed that one false step would be his ruin : he 
positively refused to see the queen.^ While Anne was tormented and 
perplexed by the persecutions «of her unreasonable husband, terror was 
stricken into every heart by the execution of two of his nearest kinsmen, 
whom he relentlessly sent to the block on the 3rd of March. One was 
the favourite companion of his youth, Courtenay, marquis of Exeter, 
the son of his aunt, Katherine Flanta^enet ; the other was Henry Pole, 
lord Montague, the son of Margaret Plantagenet, countess of Salisbury.’ 
The offence for which they suffered was correspondence with Beginidd 
Pole (afterwards the celebrated cardinal), whom Henry called his enemy. 
Anne’s dower was settled according to the usual forms when parliament 
met, April 12.'* It seems remarkable that Henry, who from the first 
had declared that he could not overcome his aversion to her suffi- 
ciently to consider her as his wife,” should have permitted this legisla- 
tive recognition of her rights as queen-consort qf England. 

On the 1st of May, and three succeeding days, a company of the 
knightly gallants of the court, among whom Sir Thomas Seymour, the 
brother of the late queen Jane, Sir John Dudley, and Sir George Carew, 
were the most distinguished, held jousts, tourney, and barrier at Durham- 
house, all dressed in white velvet, in honour of the king’s recent marriage 
with Anne of Cloves. Their majesties honoured the pageant with their 
presence, and were honourably feasted and entertained by their bachelor 
hosts. This was the last time the king and queen appeared in public 
together. Wriothesley, the most unprincipled of the low-born parasites 
who rose to greatness by^truckling to the lawless passions of the sove- 
raigQ, prepared the way for the divorce, by lamenting to the gentlemen 
of the privy-chamber and the council, the hard case in which the kini^s 
highnes s stood, in being bound to a i^e whom he could not love.” ’ and 
went on to suggest the expediency of emancipating the king from a wed- 
lock that was' so little to his taste. A gentleman of honour and feeling 
would latiier have regarded the case of the injured queen with compas- 
sion, but Wriotibesley was devoid of every generous sympathy; his 
conduct towards females in distress was always peculiarly cruel, as we 
shall have occasion to show in the memoirs of Katharine Howard and 

1 letter; Bmnet * IbW. • Halt Barnet. 

4 'ryUer. Jonmala oTPtet. 32nd Henry VIII. • Strype. 
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Katharine Parr. With ready instruments of wickedness like Wriothesley 
ever at hand, we almost cease to wonder at the atrocities that were per- 
petrated by Henry VIII, When the idea of a divorce had been once 
suggested to that lawless prince, the situation of his luckless queen was 
rendered insupjwrtablo to her. In addition to all his other causes of 
dissatisfaction, Henry now began to express scruples of conscience on 
the score of keeping a Lutheran for his wife.* Anne, who had been unre- 
mitting in her endeavouni to conform herself to his wishes, by studying . 
the English language and all things that were likely to please him, 
became weaiy of the attempt, and was at length piqued Into telling him. 
If she had not been com[)clled4o marryhim, she might have fulfilled 
her engagement with another, to whom she had promised her hand.*** 
It is just possible, that, under the provocations she had endured, she 
might add, “ a younger and more amiable prince, whom she would have 
preferred had she been left to her own choice.** Henry only waited for 
this; for though he had lived with Anne between four and five months, 
he had never, as ho shamelessly acknowledged, intended to retain her 
permanently as his wife, especially as there was no prospect of her 
bringing him a family. It was the peculiar wickedness of Henry, that 
he always added calumny to faithlessness when he desired to rid himself 
of a lawful wife. In the present instance, not contented with disparaging 
the person and manners of the ill-treated princess of Cleves, he basely 
impugned her honour, ae if she had not been a virtuous woman when he 
received her hand,® Every one about him was aware of bis motives in 
uttering these slanders, which were designed to terrify the queen into 
consenting to a dissolution of her marriage. Her situation was rendered 
more wretched by the dismissal of her foreign attendants, whose places 
were supplied by English ladies appointed by the king. 

When the straunge maidens, as the Flemish maids of honour were 
called, were about to depart, and the queen’s chamberlain applied to 
Gromwell for their safe-conduct, the cautious minister, who had carefully 
kept aloof from the slightest communication with Anne or her house- 
hold, availed himself of this opportunity of sending a secret warning to 
his royal mistress ** of the expediency of doing her utmost to render her- 
self more agreeable to the king.*** Anne acted upon the hint, but_^h- 
out any sort of judgment, for she altered her cold and reserved deport- 
ment into an appearance of fondness which, being altogether inconsistent 
with her feelings, was anything but attractive. The king, knowing that 
it was impossible slie could entertain affection for him, attribute the 
change in her manner to the representations of Cromwell, to whom he 
had confided his intentions of obtaining a divorce ; and this suspicion 
aggravated the hatred ho had conceived ligainst him, for having been 

1 Moreii. De Thon. > Burnet. Herbert State Papers. 
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the means of drawing him into the marriage. Henry had recently 
become deeply enamoured of the young and beautiful Katharine Howard, 
niece to the duke of Norfolk, and passionately desired to make her his 
wife. The leaders of the Roman catholic party were eager to secure the 
two-fold triumphs of obtaining a queen of their own way of thinking, 
and effecting the downfall of their great enemy, Cromwell. There is 
every reason to believe that the death of his unpopular favourite was 
decreed by Henry himself at the very time when, to mask his deadly 
’purpose, he bestowed upon him the honours and estates of Bourchicr 
carl of Essex. The fact was, he had a business to accomplish, for which 
he required a tool who would not boi^^terred by the nice feelings of a 
gentleman of honour from working his will. This was the attainder of 
two ladies allied, one by blood, the other by marriage, to the royal line 
of Plantagcnct— Gertrude marchioness of Exeter, the widow of one of 
his kindred victims, and Margaret countess of Salisbury, the mother of 
the other. Cromwell producal in the house of lords. May 10, by way 
of evidence against the aged countess of Salisbury, a vestment of white 
silk that had l^cn found in her wardrobe, embroidered in front with the 
arms of England, surrounded with a wreath of pansies and marigolds, and 
on the back the representation of the Host, with the five wounds of our 
Lord, and the name of Jesus written in the midst. The peers permitted 
the unprincipled minister to persuade them that this was a treasonable 
ensign ; and as the countess had corresponded with her absent son, she was, 
for no other ci-imc, attainted of high treason and condemned to death, with- 
out the privilege of being heard in her own defence.^ The marchioness of 
Exeter was also attainted and condemned to death by the same violation 
of the laws of England. The lords, indeed, hesitated, for the case was 
without precedent ; but Cromwell sent for the judges to his own house, 
and asked them ‘‘whether the parliament had a power to condemn 
persons accused without a hearing?” The judges replied, “That it 
was a nice and dangerous question, for law and equity required that no 
one should be condemned unheard ; but the parliament being the highest 
court of the realm, its decisions could not be disputed.”® When Crom- 
well, by reporting this answer in the house, satisfied the peers that they 
had the i)ower of committing a great iniquity if they chose to do so, 
they gratified the king by passing the billj which establislfcd a precedent 
for all the other murders that were perpetrated in this reign of terror.. 
Exactly one month after this villany, Cromwell was arrested by the 
duke of Norfolk at the council-board, and sent to the Tower by the 
command of the king, who, like a master-fiend, had waited till his slave 
had filled up the full measure of his guilt before he executed his ven- 
geance upon him. Anoth^ victim, but a ilameless one, was also 

1 Lfafsard. TjrUer. Herbert. Burnet. Jounuila of Purltament. 

2 Parliamentary History, voL iii. pp. 143. 144. Rapin. Lingard. Herbert. 
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selected by Heniy to pay the penalty of his life for having been instru- 
mental in his marriage with Anne of Gleves ; this was the pious and 
Dr* Barnes, whom the queen had greatly patronised, bat was 
unable to preserve from the stake.^ Her own reign was drawing to a 
close; A few days after Cromwell’s arrest she was sent to Bichmond, 
under pretence that her health required change of air. Marillac, in a 
letter to Francis I., dated June 23, thus alludes to the reports to which 
this circumstance had given rise ; — There is a talk of some diminution 
of love, dnd a new affection for another lady. The queen has been sent* 
to Bichmond. This I know, that the king, who promised in two days 
to follow her, has not done so, and does not seem likely to do so, for the 
road of his progress does not lead that way. Now it is said in the 
court, that the said lady has left on account of the plague, which is in 
this city, which is not true ; for if there had been any suspicion of the 
kind, the king would not. have remained on any business, however 
important, for he is the most timid person in the world in such cases.”* 
The removal of Anne was the preliminary step to the divorce, for which 
Henry was now impatient. The particulars of this transaction, as they 
appear on the journals of the house of lords, afford revolting proofs of 
the slavish and degrading manner in which Henry’s privy council and 
prelates rendered themselves accomplices in his injustice and breach of 
faith to his wedded wife and their queen. The ignoble submission of 
the peers to the caprices of the lawless tyrant kept pace with the dis- 
gusting proceedings of his personal abettors in his iniquities. The com- 
mons only acted as the echo of the lords. As for that right-feeling and 
uncomiptcd body of his subj^s — ^the people, they had no means of 
information, and it 'pertained not to them to redress the injustice of 
their sovereign to Jhis wives or daughters. The lord chancellor, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the earl of 
Southampton, and the bishop of Durham stated to the house, July 6, 
that they having doubts of the validity of the marriage between the 
king and queen, to which they had been instrumental, and as the suc- 
oesrion to the crown was, or might be, affected, it was highly necessary 
ihat its legality diould be investigated by a cdhvocation of the clergy.” 
A petition that the king would permit this to be done was instantly got 
np^ and presented to the sovereign by both houses of parliament. 
Henry was graciously pleased to reply, ^*ihat he could refuse nothing 
to the estates of the realm, and was ready to answer any questions that 
xni^t be put to him ; for he had no other object in view but the glory of 
Ood, the welfare of the realm, and the triumph of the tratl^ * 

The mi^^.inwbrou^t W the convocation dn liha day, 

and the clergy ii^ljlferred it Ip a committee, co^istihg of the two archbi^ops, 

1 Rapin. Bamel. Ungard. * DipSchei da MarilUic; BtMtothSgiie du BoL 
* JonnuOs of PBrUameDt, 32nd Hemy VIU.. 
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fonr Hshops, and eight divines. The reasons alleged for releasing the 
sovereign from his matrimonial bonds with his queen were as follow : ** Is^ 
that she was pre-contracted to the prince of Lorraine. 2ndly, that 
the king, having espoused her against his will, had not given an^ inward 
consent to his marriage, whidh he had never completed ; and that the 
whole nation had a great interest in the king^s having more issue, which 
they saw he could never have by this queen.” ^ Many witnesses were ex- 
amined, as the lords in waiting, gentlemen of the king’s chamber, and 
*the queen’s ladies. The countess of Butland, lady Edgecombe, and the 
infamous lady Bochford, bent on pleasing the king, deposed many things 
which they affirmed the queen had told them, as evidence of the nullity 
of the contract. They had presumed, it seems, to ask many impertinent 
questions of their royal mistress, and among others, ** If she had acquainted 
mother Lowe, her confidential attendant and countrywoman, of the king’s 
neglect?” Anne replied in the negative, and said that ^^she received 
quite as much .of his majesty’s attention as she wished.”^ 

Henry encouraged the ladies of the bedchamber to mimic and ridicule 
their roydl mistress for his amusement, although it was impossible for 
any one to conduct herself with greater dignity and forbearance under 
the trying circumstances than she did, while his unprincely follies were 
rendering him the laughing-stock of Europe. His greatest enemy would 
have found it difficult to place his conduct towards his fourth queen in 
a more unmanly and dishonourable light than Ijie account he gives of it 
in his deposition, which he styles his ** brief, true and perfect declara- 
tion — •* I had heard,” says he, “ much, both of her excellent beauty 
and virtuous conditions. But when 1 saw her at Bochester, it rejoiced 
my heart that I had kept me free from making any pact or bond with 
her till I saw her myself ; for then, I ad$ure you, I lied her so ill, that 
I was woo that ever she came to England, and deliberated with myself, 
that if it were possible to find means to break oiT, I would never enter yoke 
with her. Then, after my repair to Greenwich the next day after, I think, 
and doubt not, but that lord Essex [Cromwell], well examined, can and 
will, and hath declared, ^hat I then said to him in that case ; for, as he 
is a person which knoweth himself condemned by act of parliament, he. 
will not damn his soul, but truly declare the truth, not only at the time 
spoken by me, but also continually till the day of marriage* and also many 
times after, whereby my lack of consent, I doubt not, doth or shall welt 
appear.” ^ Portions ofthe document^ from which this abstract is taken 
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The convocation of the clergy, without one dissentient voice, pro- 
nounced the marriage to he null and void, June 9, and that both parties 
were free to marry again. The next day, archbishop Cranmer reported 
to the house of lords this sentence, in Latin and English, and delivered 
the documents attesting it, which were sent to the commons. A bill to 
invalidate, the marriage was twice read, and passed unanimously, July 
13, being ®nly the eighUi day after the commencement of the whole 
business.^ Cranmer, who had pronounced the nuptial benediction, had 
the mortifying office of dissolving the marriage — Anno of Cleves being* 
the third queen from whom he had divorced the king in less than seven 
years. Well might one of the French ambassadors say of Henry, “ He 
is a marvellous man, and has marvellous people about him.”^ 
queen, being a stranger to the English laws and customs, was spared the 
trouble of appearing before the convocation, either personally or by her 
advocates. 

Wlien all things had been definitely arranged according to the king’s 
pleasure, Sufiblk, Southampton and Wriothesley were appointed by 
Ixim to proceed to Eichmond, for the purpose of signifying his determin- 
ation to the queen, and obtaining her assent. Scarcely had the com- 
missioners commenced their explanation, when Anne, fancying, no doubt, 
that their errand was to conduct her to the Tower, gave instant acquies- 
cence. So powerfully were the feminine terrors of the poor queen excited 
on this occasion, that she fainted and fell to the ground before the com- 
missioners could explain'* the true purport of their errand.® When she 
was sufficiently recovered to attend to them, they soothed her with flat- 
tering professions of the king’s gracious intention of adopting her for a 
sister, if she would resign the title of queen ; promising that she should 
have precedence before every lady in the court, except his daughters 
and his future consort, and that she should be endowed with estates to 
the value of 3,000Z. a year.* Anne was greatly relieved when she under- 
stood the real nature of the king’s intention, and she expressed her 
willingness to resign her joyless honours with an alacrity for which he 
was not prepared. 

The enduring constancy of the injured Kafcarine of Arragon, the 
only woman who ever loved him, had taught Heniy to regard himself 
as a person so i^xtrcmely precious, that he certainly did not expect his 
present queen to resign him without a struggle. Even when she, in 
compliance with the advice of the commissioners, wrote, or rather we 
should say, subscribed a most obliging letter vo him, expressing her 
full acquiescence in his pleasure, he could not believe i^e really meant 
thus lightly to part from him. He next wrote to the members of his 


1 JoumalB of ParUament. Diirnet. Kapin. Herbert. 

3 In a letter to Francis I., in the Bibliothhqne du BoL 
3 Herbert. LhigNid. State Papers. « lUd. Bnmet. Bopin. 
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privy council, whose president was his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Suffolk, desiring them to consider ** whether they should further preds 
the lady Anne to write to her brother or no.*' However, before he con- 
cludes the letter, he determines that point himself : We have resolved, 
that it is requisite ye should now, before your departure, procure both 
the writing of such a letter to her brother, and also the letter before 
written to us in English, subscribed with her hand, to be by her written 
in Dutch, to the intent that all things might more clearly appear to 
•him." “ And,” continues this gracious specimen of a royal husband, 

concerning these letters to her brother, how well soever she speaketh 
now, with promises to abandon the conditixm [caprices] of a woman, 
and evermore to remain constant in her proceedings, we think good, 
nevertheless, latlier by good ways and means to prevent that she should 
not play the woman (though she would), than to depend upon her 
promise. Therefore our pleasure is, that ye travail with her to write a 
letter to her brother directly, with other sentences, agreeably to the 
minutes which we send you herewith, as near as ye can. For per- 
suading her thereto, ye may say, that considering she hath so honour- 
ably and virtuously proceeded hitherto, whereby she hath procured 
herself much love, favour, and reputation, it shall be well done if she 
advertises her brother of all things, as he may demean himself wisely, 
temperately, and moderately in the afRiir, not giving ear to tales and 
bruits [reports]. Unless these letters be obtained, all shall [will] 
remain uncertain upon a woman’s promise ; wz., that she will he no 
woman — the accomplishment whereof, on her behalf, is as difficult in 
the refraining of a woman’s will, upon occasion, as in changing her 
womanish nature, which is imposadble.” ^ 

And thus did this tyrannical self-deceiver, while in the very act of 
manifesting the most absurd caprice that any despot could perpetrate, 
reflect on the 'constancy of the female sex — the most wayward and 
weak of whom could scarcely vie with him in fickleness and folly. 
** Ye may say to her,” he concludes, “ for her comfort, that howsoever 
her brother may conduct himself, or her other friends, she (continuing 
in her uniformity) shall never fare the worse for their faults. In 
three days, Anne, or her advisers, addressed the following letter to 
Henry : — ^ 

** Most excellent and noble Prince, and my most benign and good Brother, I do most humbly 
thank you for your great goodness, fi&YOur, and liberality, which, as well by your majesty's 
own letters as by the report ibid declaration of your counclUars, the lord great-master, the 
lord privy-seal, and your grace's seoetary, I perceive it hathj pleased you to determine 
towards me. YHiereunto I have no more to answer, but tl& t 1 ahal l ever remain your ma- 
jesty's most humble sister and servant" * 

The duke of Suffolk, Henry’s ready tool in all his matrimonial 

* Ibid., vol. i. pp. 641, SiS. 
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iniquities, with his coadjutors, lord Southampton and Sir'VThomas 
Wriothesley, the king’s secretory, in their recital of what passed between 
themselves end the queen at Richmond, take great credit to themselves 
for having prevailed on her to subscribe herself the king’s sister, instead 
of bis wife* Part of their business was to deliver to her five hundred 
marks in gold, as a token from , the king, being, in fact, the first instal- 
ment of her retiring pennon, as his un-queened consort and disdiarged 
wife. Anne, having been kept without money, thankfully and meekly 
received this supply, without checking, at the mortifying conditions on 
which it was proftr^. She evidently esteemed herself a happy woman 
to escape from her painful nuptial bonds with Henry without the loss 
of her head, and in token that' she was quite as willing to be rid of him 
as he could be to cast her ofl^ she cheerfully drew her wedding-ring 
from her finger and sent it back to him, together with a complaisant 
letter in Gferman, the substance of which was explained by the com- 
missioners to their royal master. The same persons came again to 
Richmond, July 17, and executed the king’s warrant for breaking np 
Anne’s household as queen of England, by discharging all the ladies and 
oflBicers of state who had been sworn to serve her as their queen, and 
introducing those who had been chosen by himself to form her establish- 
ment as the lady Anne of Cleves, in her new character of his adopted 
irister. 

Anne submitted to everything with a good grace, and, according to 
the report of the royab^commissioners, ** she took her leave openly of 
snch as departed, and welcomed very gently her new servants at that 
time presented to her by them,” although she had not been allowed tho 
privilege of selecting them for herself. She was even so complaisant as 
tx> profess herself ** under great obligations to the king’s majesty, and 
determined to submit herself wholly to repose in his goodness,” and 
this of her own free will, without any prompting from the commissioners, 
if we may venture to rely on the account dress^ up by them to please 
the royal despot, whose thirst for flattery was so unreasonable, as to lead 
him to expect his victims to thank him very humbly for the injuries be 
was pleased to inflict upon them in the gratification of his selfish 
tyranny. The following expressions, which in their report are put into 
the queen’s mouth, are certidnly not her phraseology, but that of 
Henry’s amiable secretary, Wriothesley, as a sort of approhative answer 
in her name to Henry’s letter to the privy council, before quoted, touch- 
ing the mutations and caprices of her sex ; for she is made to declare 
that ** die would be fouft no woman by inconstancy and mutability, 
though all the world shotjd move her to the contrary, neither for her 
mother, brother, or none other person living adding, ** that die would 
receive no letters nor messages from her brother, her mother, nor none of 
her kin and friends, but she would send them to the king’s majesty. 
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and be guided by his determination.”^ This was the port which Henry 
and his agents had endeavoured to intimidate Katharine of Arragon into 
playing, but Anne of Oleves was placed in a very different position. 
She had no child to compromise by her submission, no jealous affection 
for a husband to struggle with, after twenty years of faithful companion- 
ship ; neither had she a friend to support or counsel her in her difficult 
position. Her contempt for Henry’s character must at least have 
equalled his dislike of her person, and she apparently considered herself 
'cheaply rid of a husband like him, even at the sacrifice of resigning the 
name and rank of his queen. 

Henry was so well pleased a^ the restoration of the nuptial ring and 
the obliging demeanour of his discarded queen, that ho despatched his 
commissioners to her again to present unto her certain things of great 
value and richness ; and also to show to her lettej|s which his majesty 
had received from the duke her brother, also from the bishop of Bath, 
ambassador from England, then resident at the court of the duke of 
Cleves : which letters being oiiencd and read, she gave most humble 
thanks to the king’s majesty that it pleased him to communicate the 
same to her. And as, from a part of the English ambassador’s letter, 
there appeared as if doubts had arisen in the minds of the duke of tjleves 
and Osliger his minister, as to whether the lady Anne were well treated, 
she wrote n letter to her brother in her own language ; summoned a 
nephew of Osliger, then in king Henry’s service, and told him, before 
the said duke, carl, and Sir Thomas, *to make her hearty commen- 
dations to her brother, and to signify to him that she was merry 
{[cheerful], and honourably treated, and bad written her full and whole 
mind to him in all things.’ And this she did with such alacrity, 
pleasant gesture and countenance, as he which saw it may well testify 
that he found her not miscontented.” To the care of this Flemish youth 
was deputed the conveyance of Anne’s letter to her brother, from which 
the following are extracts : — 

*' My dear akd welt^beloved Bbotiieb. 

” After my most hearty commendation : t^creas, by yonr letters of the 13th of this month 
which 1 have seen, written to thl king’s mi^^ty of England, my most dear and most kind 
brother, 1 do perceive you take the matter lately moved and determined between him and me 
somewhat to heart. Forasmuch os 1 had rather yo knew the truth by mine advertisement, 
than for want thereof ye should he deceived by vain reports, I thought fXeU to write these 
present letters to you ; by the which it shall please you to understand, how the nobles and 
commoiis of this realm desired the king’s h^huess to commit the examination of the matter 
of marriage between his majesty and me to the determination of the holy clergy of this 
realm. I.did then willingly consent thereto ; and since thcA^etermination mikle, have also, 
npon Intimation of their prooeedlngB, allowed, approved, anMgieed to the same.” 

She then explains, at some length, that she has consented to become the 
king’s adopted sister, who has provided for her as such. She desireB 
her good mother to be informed of the arrangement, and requests that 
1 State Paper Bocords, temp, Henry VTII. 
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no interruption may take place in the political alliance between England 
and her native country. Her concluding words are, “ God willing, I 
purpose to lead my life in this realm. Anna, duchess bom of Cleves, 
Gulick, Geldrc, and Berg, and your loving sister.”^ After she had 
dined, Anne further declared, that she neither would, nor justly might, 
hereafter repute herself as his grace’s wife, or in anywise vary from what 
she had said and written; and again declared she had returned his 
majesty the ring delivered to her at her pretenced marriage, with her 
most humble commendations.” ^ 

Another letter from Anno to her brother is preserved. It is without 
date, but evidently written at the samdF-period as the preceding ; and, 
from the concluding sentence, it is easy to perceive she dreaded that the 
slightest interference from licr continental friends would imperil her 
life:— ^ 

«Tliufl much ! have thought necessary to write to yon, lest, for want of true knowledge, 
yo might take tliis matter otherwise than ye ought, and in other sort care ;for mo more 
than yo have cause. Onlt/ I require thin qf you, — that ye no condiuit yourself, as for your 
ttntoward/nenn in this matter I fare not^fhe worse, whereunio I trust you will have regard/*^ 

Thus wc SCO that Anne was, in effect, detained by Henry as a hostage 
for the conduct of her brother and his allies, for she plainly intimates 
that any liostility from them will be visited on her head. Marillac, in 
relating this transaction to the king his master, in a letter di^xjd July 
21, says : — “ The marriage has been dissolved, and the queen appears 
to make no objection. *The only answer her brother’s ambassador can 
get from her is, ‘ that she wishes in all things to please the king, her 
lord,* bearing testimony of bis good treatment of her, and desiring to 
remain in this country. This being reported to the king, makes him 
show her the greater rcsiicct. Ho gives her the palace of llichmond and 
other places for life, with 12,000 crowns for her revenue ; but has for- 
bidden the vicars and ministers to call her queen any more, but only 
^my lady Anne of Cleves,’ which is cause of great regret to the people, 
whoso love she had gained, and who esteemed her as one of the most 
sweet, gracious, and humane queens they have had, and they greatly 
desired her to continue their queen. Now Ht is said that the king 
is going to marry a young lady of cxtraordinaiy beauty, a daughter 
of a deceased brother of the duke of Norlblk : it is even reported that this 
marriage has already taken place, only it is kept secret : I cannot say if 
it is true. Tlic queen takes it all in good part,” -This certainly was 
her best policy. In less fortnight after Henry had dissolved his 
marriage with Anno of (Xeves, ho sent Cromwell to the block, and con- 
signed Dr. Barnes to tlic flames in Smithfield.^ The divorced queen 
had reason to:COngratulate herself that she had escajied with life, when 

^ > State Papers, vol. f. p. 643. 3 State Papers, vol. I. 

Ibid. 4 Burnet, vol. i. p. 1S8. 
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she saw what was the doom of the two princix)al agents in her late 
marriage. 

There ai*e in Rymer’s Foedera two patents suhseqnent to the divorce, 
which relate to this lady. The former, dated 9th January, 1541, is a 
grant of naturalization in the usual form ; in the otlicr, she is described 
as Anna of Cleve, &c., who had come into England on a treaty of mai> 
riage, which was dissolved by mutual consent, and she being content to 
abide in this realm, and to yield to its laws, and to discharge her conscience 
*of that pretended maniage, the king, of his especial favour, granted to her 
certain manors and estates in divers counties, lately forfeited by the 
attainder of the earl of Essex ^ and Sir Nicholas Carew. These estates 
were granted to lier on condition that she should not pass beyond the sea 
during her life. Anne o£ Cleves possessed the manor of Dcnham-hall, 
Essex, as x^rt of her jointure or appanage, as appears from the court-, 
roll. The stewaixl, not venturing to style her queen ” after the di- 
vorce, and not knowing what to call her, discreetly leaves a blank before 
Anne. 

The following is an extract from a contemporary record? of the deeds 
of Uenry VI 1 1. during the few months of his marital union with his 
fourth consort, set down in brief business-like order, like entries in a 
tradesman’s day-book, without one word cither in excuse or censure- 
facts that require no adjectives of indignant reprobation to excite the 
horror of every right-minded jierson against the, sanguinary tyrant : — 

** The iii*'® day of Jenyver^ Saturday, did the king and all the nobles 
of tlic realm, and the mayor and all the aldermen in their best anuy, 
and every craft in their best array, ivent [go] down in their barges to 
Greenwich, and every barge as goodly drest as they could devise, with 
streamers and banners. And there the king did receive and meet my 
lady Ann, the deukes doughter off Kleve, and made her queene of Ing- 
lande. 

“The xxviij day of July, Wednesday, was beheaded, at Tower-hill, 
him that afore had been master of the Rolls; and after that, the 
king’s secretary ; and aftpr that, vicar-general, knight of the Garter, earl 
of Essex, and lord chamberlain of Ireland. And my lord Ilungcrford 
was beheaded there that same time too. 

“ The XXX day of July, Friday, was there drawn from the Tower to 
Smith field vi doctors : iij of them was burned, and the tother three was 
hanged and quarfered. They that were burned were doctor Barnes, 
doctor Garct, ])arson of Honey-lane ; doctor #Brom, vicar of Stepney ; 
and their names that was quartered, doctor Powelle, doctor Abelle, and 
doctor Fethurstonc. And the heads of my lord Cromwell and my lord 

» Cromwell, whose spoils formed tlie prin- Henry VIII. MS. Vespasian, A xxv. Ihrinted 
eipal fund lor ilie malutcnance of Uiis by J. O. Halllwell, esq., ia Ueliqulse Antiqme, 
princess. jfo, vUl. c. 30. 
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Hungerford were setup on London-bridgc, and their bodies buried in the 
^•wer” 

’During the six months that Anne of Cleves was Henry’s queen, some 
very important changes were effected, especially the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and the institution of the six bloody articles. As far as her 
little power went, she was at this time a friend to the Reformation, yet 
soon after a convert to the church of Rome. Owen Oglethorpe owed his 
promotion as a bishop to her favour. Anne was so fond of her step- , 
daughter, the princess Elizabeth, that the only favour she asked of 
Henry after the dissolution of their marriage was, that she might some- 
times be permitted to see lier ; a request which Henry was graciously 
pleased to grant, on condition that she should not bo addressed by his 
daughter and her attendants by the style and title of queen, ;but simply 
as the lady Anne of Cleves.^ 

After the divorce, Anne continued to reside at her palace at Richmond, 
and on the 6th of August Henry honoured her with a visit. She received 
him with a pleasant countenance, which put him into such high good 
humour that, be 8upx)ed with her merrily, and demeaned himself so 
lovingly, and with such singular graciousness, that some of the b3''stand- 
ers fancied he was going to take her for his queen again.® There is little 
doubt, however, that ho was already married to her more attractive rival, 
Katharine Howard, whom two day^s afterwards he publicly introduced to 
his court as his queen. Perhaps he considered it prudent to pay a pre- 
vious visit to Anno, to ascertain whether any objection would be raised 
on her part to his investing another with her lawful title. Anne wisely 
treated the affair with indifference. The duke of Oleves wept with 
1>ittcr mortiiication when he received the account of fiis sister’s wrongs, 
and found himself precluded from testifying the indignation they in- 
spired : Anne, on the contrary, manifested the most lively satisfaction 
at having regained her freedom. The yoke of which Henry complained 
had, certainly, been no silken bond to her; and no sooner was she 
&irly released from it, than she exhibited a degree of vivacity she had 
never shown during her matrimonial probation. Marillac says, “This 
is marvellous prudence on her part, though some consider it stu}ndity.'’ 
That which seemed to make the greatest impression on our diplomatic 
gossip was, that she every day put on a rich new dress, “ each more 
wonderful than the last,” which made two things very apparent ; first, 
that she did not take tlio loss of Ileniy very much to heart; and 
secondly, that her bridal outfit was of a very magnificent description. 
Bad as Henry’s conduct was to his rejected consort, one of the kings of 
France' behaved still more dishonourably under similar circumstances, 
for he not only sent his afiianced bride back with contempt, but detained 
her costly wardrobe and jewels for the use of a lady who had found 
1 Letl, VlU at KUaabetta. < Despatches of Marillac ; Dihlioih^que du Kol. 
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more favour in his sight. Marillao tells his sovereign, September 3, 
1540, ‘‘ Madame of Clevcs has a more joyous countenance than over. 
She wears a great variety of dresses, and passes all her time in sports 
and recreations.” Prom his excellency’s next report, of the 17th of the 
same month, wo gather that the divorced queen was said to be in a 
situation which would, if it had really been the case,’ have placed the 
king in a peculiar state of embarrassment between his passion for his 
new bride, Katharine Howard, and his frantic desire of increasing his 
• family. Anne passed her time very comfortably, meanwhile, at’ her 
Eichmond-palace, or among the more sequestered bowers of Ham ; .and, 
in the exercise of all the gentle charities of life, pursued the even tenor 
of her way. **Of the repudiated queen,” observes Marillac, in his 
despatch, November 1, no more is said than if she were dead.” The 
duke of Oleves manifested a lofty spirit of independence, and could never 
be induced to admit the invalidity of his sister’s marnage. The bishop 
of Bath, who had been sent over to reconcile him, if possible, to the 
arrangement into which Anne had entered, could get no further declare^ 
tion from him than the sarcastic observation, that “ Ho was glad his 
sister had fared no worse.” ^ 

In the first steps of the divorce an option was given to Anne as to her 
residence, either in England or abroad, yet the liberty of choice was 
illusory ; the divorce-jointure of 3,000t per annum was made up of many 
detached grants of crown lands, among which the confiscated possessions 
of Cromwell stand conspicuous, but to all these grants the condition of 
her residence in England was attached. A prudent regard to her 
pecuniary interests, in all probability, withheld this much-injured 
princess from returning to her father-land and the fond arms of that 
mother who had reluctantly resigned her to a royal husband so little 
worthy of possessing a wife of ** lowly and gentle conditions.” Meekly 
as Anne demeaned herself in her retirement, a jealous watch was kept, 
not only on her proceedings, but the correspondence of herself and 
household, by king Henry’s ministers, as we find by the following entiy 
in the privy-council book of the 22nd July, 1541 : — William Shefiield, 
lately one of the retinue at Calais, was apprehended for having said he 
had letters from the lady Anne of Oleves to the duke of Norfolk, and 
was brought before the council and searched ; when it ^as found that 
his letters were only from one Edward Bynings of Calais to Mrs. Howard, 
the old duchess of Norfolk’s woman, to Mrs. Katharine Basset and Mrs. 
Sympson, the lady Anne of Cleves’ women, which were but letters of 
friendship from private individuals ; yet he was committed for further 
examination.^ The investigation came to nothing. The good sense and 
amiable temper of Anne preserved her from involving herself in any of 

» Lord Herbert's Heniy VIIL, vol. il. IbL 224. 

* Sir Harris Nicolas* Acts of Privy Council, vol. vli. 
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ijie political intrigues of the times ; and she witli truly queenly dignity 
avoided all apx)earance of claiming the sympathy of any class of Henry’s 
subjects. But though she avoided the snares of party, she was not so 
much forgotten by the ]5eople of England as the French ambassador 
imagined. The friends of the Reformation regarded her as the king’s 
lawful wife, and vainly hoped the time would come when, cloyed with 
the charms of the youthful rival for whom he had discarded her, he 
would fling hisMdol from him, as he had done the once-adored Anne 
Boleyn, and reinstate the injured Fleming in her rights. 

Within sixteen months after Anne of Cleves had been compelled to 
resign the crown-matrimonial of England, the fall of her fair successor 
took place. When the news reached Anne’s quiet little court at Rich- 
mond of the events which had filled the royal bowers of Hampton with 
< 5 onfusion, and j)recipitated queen Katharine from a throne to a prison, 
the excitement among the ladies of Anne’s household could not be re- 
strained. The domestic timibles of the king were regarded by them as 
an immediate visitation of retributive justice for the unfounded asper- 
sions he had cast upon their virtuous mistress ; the feelings of some of 
these ladies can-ied them so far beyond the bounds of prudence, that two 
of them, Jane llatscy and Elizabeth Basset, were summoned before the 
council, and committed to prison, for having said, What ! is God work- 
ing his own work to make the lady Anne of Cleve queen again Jane 
llatscy added many praises of the lady Anne, with disqualifying remarks 
on queen Katharine, and said, It was impossible that so sweet a queen 
•as the lady Anne could he utterly put down to which Elizabeth Bas- 
set rejoined, •‘What a man the king is! How many wives will ho' 
have The ladies were very sternly questioned hy the council as to 
their motives in presuming to utter such audacious comments on the 
znatrhnonial affairs of the sovereign ; on which Elizabeth Basset, being 
greatly alarmed, endeavoured to excuse herself hy saying she was so 
greatly astounded at the tidings of queen Katharine’s naughty be- 
haviour, that she must have lost her senses when she permitted herself 
to give utterance to the treasonable words, “ What a man the king is ! 
How many more wives will he have?” ^ * 

Tjvo days after, a more serious matter connected vrith Anne was 
brought beforeHhc council, for it was coufidoutly reported that she had 
been brought to bai of a “ faire boye,” of whidi the king was the father, 
but that she had neither apprized him nor his cabinet of the fact.- This 
rumour threw both Henry and his council into great x)6rplexity, espe- 
cially as the capricious monarch had honoured his discarded consort with 
seveml private visits at her palace of Richmond ; and she hod actually 
passed some days at the royal residence of Hampton-court as the guest 
of Henry and his young queen, which seemed to give a colour to the 
1 MSS. 33rd Henry VIII., State-Paper office. s Ibid. 
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tale. Henry expressed himself as highly disi)leased with the ladies and 
oiheers of state at Richmond, for not having apprized him of the sup- 
posed situation of the ex-queen. The affair came to nothing, and i)roved 
to be an unlbuudcd scandal, which originated in some impertinent busy- 
lx)dy’s comment on an illness that confined poor Anno to her bed at this 
momentous period. The scandal was traced by the council from one 
inveterate gossip to another, through no less than six persons, as wo 
learn front the following minute of their proceedings, forming a curious 
* interlude in the examinations touching Henry’s other queen, Katharino 
Howard : — “ We examined also, partly before dinner, and partly after, 
a new matter, being a report that the lady Anne of Cleves should be de- 
livered of a fair boy ; and whose should it bo but the king’s majesty’s ! 
which is a most ahomi liable slander. This matter was told to Taverner, 
of the signet, more than a fortnight ago, both by his mother-in-law 
^Lambert’s wife, the goldsmith), and hy Taverner’s own ivife, who saith 
.she heard it of Jjilgravti’s wife ; and Lambert’s wife lieard it also of the old 
lad}^ Carew. 'J’averner kept it [concealed it], but they [tlie women] with 
others have made it coiiimoii matter of talk. Taverner never revealed 
it till Sunday night, at which time he told it to Dr. Cox,^ to be further 
declared if he thought good, who immediately disclosed it to me the lord 
privy-seal. We have committed Taverner to tlic custody of me tho 
bishop of Winchester; likewise Lambert’s wife (wlio seemeth to have 
been a dunce in it) to Mr. the chancellor of the Augmentations.”® 
Absurd as the report was, it made a wonderfuf impression on the mind 
of tho king, wlio occupied a ludicrous iiosition in the eyes of Europe as 
the husband of two living wives, who were both the subjects of a delicate 
investigation at tlie same moment. The attention of the privy council* 
was distracted between the evidences on the respective charges against 
the rival queens for nearly a fortnight — a fact that has never b^n named 
in history. 

How obstinate Henry’s suspicions of his ill-treated Flemisli consort 
were, may be seen by the following order to his council : — “ His majesty 
thinketh it requisite to have it groundly [thoroughly] examined, and 
further ordered by you? discretions, as the manner of the case requireth, 
to inquire diligently, whether the said Anne of Cleves liath indeed had 
any child or no, as it is bruited ; for his majesty Imth been informed 
that it is so indeed, in which part his majesty imputeth a great 
default in her officers for not advising his liighness thereof, if it be true.® 
Dorothy Wingfield, one of the lady Anne’s bedchamber women, and tho 
officers of her household, were subjected to a strict examination before 
the council, and it was not till the 30th of December that they came to 
a decision that Frances Lilgrave,* widow, having slanderctl the lady Anno 

* Prince Edward’s tutor. 2 Printed State Papers, vol. !. pp. 697, 698; » Ibid. 701. 
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of Cleves and touched also the king’s person, she affirming to have heard 
the I’eport of others whom she refused to name, should he for her punish^ 
znent committed to the Tower, and Bichard Taverner, clerk of the signet^ 
also, for concealing the same.” ' 

No sooner w*as Anne cleared of this imputation, than a great efibi-t 
was made by her brother, and the Protestant party, to effect a reunion 
between her and the king. The duke of Cleves evidently imagined, 
that the disgrace of the new queen was neither more nor less than the 
first move of the king and his ministers towards a reconciliation with ' 
Anne. The duke’s ambassadors opened the business to the earl of 
Southampton, to whom Osliger also wrote a pressing letter, urging the 
expediency of such a measure.* Southampton communicated the par- 
ticulars to the king of his interview with the ambassadors on the subject, 
and enclosed Osliger’s letter, but was certainly too well aware of Henry’s 
opinion of the lady to venture to second the representations of the court 
of Cleves. The next attempt was made by the ambassadors on Cranmer, 
which is thus related by him in a letter to the king ; — 

** It may please your mejeaty to be advertised, that yesterday the ambassador of Cleve came 
to my house at Lambeth, and delivered to me letters ITom Osliger, vioc-chancellor to the duke 
of CLcve, the puri>i)rt wiioroof is nothing else but to commend to me the cause of the lady 
Anne of Cleve. After some demur, the ambassador came to the point, and plainly asked me to 
effect the reconciliation. Whereunto 1 answered, * that 1 thought it not a little strange that 
Osliger should think it meet for mo to move a reconciliation of that matrimony, of the which 
I, as much as any other person, knew most just causes of divorce. Now what shall be your 
majesty's pleasure that 1 slmlt dr ? whcUier to make a general answer to Osliger by writing* 
or Uiat 1 shall make a certain answer in this point to the ambassador by mouth.** 

Cranmer, warned hy the fate of Cromwell, ventured not to urge the king 
to put his head a second time into the yoke with his discarded consort, 
and the negotiation came to nothing. Perhaps Anne herself was unwill- 
ing to risk her life, hy again entering into the perilous thraldom from 
which she had been once released. The tragic fate of her fair young rival 
must have taught her to rejoice tliat she had saved her own head hy 
rcsiging a crown without a struggle. 

In June, 1543, Anne received a friendly visit from her step-daughter, 
the princess Mary, who staid with her some days, and on her departure 
gave very liberal largesses to the officers of the household, from the 
gentlemen ushers down to the servants of the scullery dejiartment.^ In 
the August of the same year Anne’s mother, the widowed duchess of 
Cleves, died. Early in the following year Anne sent the princess Mary 
a x>rescnt of Spanish sewing or embroidery silk.® No event of any im- 
portance occurred to break the peaceful tenor of Anne’s life till the death 
of Heniy VIII. In the first letter of Edward Seymour (afterwards the 
duke of Somerset) to the council of regency, he gives the following direci- 

1 Registor of the Privy-Councll office, p. 283. ^ State Papers. MSS. 294. 

* State Papers, 7 1 6, T 17. * Sir F. Sladdcn's Privy-purse Expenses ; Princess Mary. ^ Ibid. 
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tions : ^ — “ If ye have not already advertised my lady Anne of Cloves of 
king Henry’s death, it shall be well done if ye send some express person 
for the same.” This event left the ill-treated princess at full liberty, 
had she wished, to marry, or to return to her own country. But of 
marriage Anne had had an evil specimen, and she retained her indepen- 
dence by remaining in single blessedness. 

Anne visited the court of her royal step-son Edward VI., June 26, 
1550. Her affaii-s had got into some disorder at that period, so that she 
‘found herself under the necessity of applying to her brother the duke of 
Clcves for his assistance. That prince represented her distress to the 
English government, and with some difficulty obtained for her the muni- 
ficent grant of four hundred pounds towards paying her debts. The 
pensions of such of her servants as were paid by the crown being in 
arrear, she petitioned the king for them to be liquidated ; but the official; 
reply coolly stated, ‘‘ that the king’s highness being on his progress, could 
not be troubled at that time about payments.” Anne had acquired the 
English language and English habits, and had formed an intimate friend- 
ship with Henry’s daughters, to whom she appears to have behaved with 
great tenderness. England had therefore become her country, and it 
was natural that she should prefer a residence where she was honoured 
and loved by all to whom her excellent qualities were known to return- 
ing to her native land, after the public affronts that had been j>ut upon 
her by the coarse-minded monarch to whom she Ijp-d been sacrificed by her 
family. Besides these cogent reasons, her property in England required 
her personal care, as it was subjected to some mutations by the new 
government, of which the records of the times afford proofs.® Among 
others, the following letter from Anne to her former step-daughter : — 

" Anne uf Cleyes to Princess Mary. 

" Madav, 

** After my most hearty commendations to your grace, being very desirous to bear of your 
prosperous health, wherein 1 very much rejoice, it may please you to be advertised that it 
hatli pleased the king's majesty to have in exchange my manor and lands of Blsbam, in tho 
county of Berkshire, granting me in recompense the house of Westropp QWesthorpe], in 
»Suffolk, with the two parks and attain nanors thereunto adjoining; notwithstanding, if It 
had been his highness* pleasure, 11 contented to have continued witliout exchongei 
After which grant, for mine own assurance in that behalf 1 have travailed, to my great cost 
and cliargc, almost this twelve mouths ; it hath passed the king's majesty's bill, signed, and 
the privy^seal, being now, as 1 am Informed, stayed at the great seal, fornhat you, madamr, 
be minded to have the same, not knowing, as 1 suppose, of the said grant. I have also received 
at this Michaelmas last post, part of the rent of the aforesaid manors. Considering the pre- 
mises, and for the amity which hath always been between us (of which I most heartily desire 
the continuance), that it may please you therefore to ascertain me by your letters or other- 
wise, as It shall stand wnth your pleasure. And thus, good madam, 1 commit you unto the 


» Ty tier s and Mary, vol. I. p. ig. now^ias those of Bletchlngl^. The eagerness 

» Heamesbyllogft; likewise a letter from of the council in setting forth the supe- 
^ward VI. 8 rauiicil, 1547, signifies that the rior advantages of Penahurst to her preset^ 
lady Anne of Cleves shall have the use of tbs residence, leads to the inference that the 
house, deer, and woods of Penshurst, as she eztdiange was not voluntary on her port. 
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overliving God, to have you" in mcrciftil ke^ng. From my house ^of 131etehlnglcy,'the [viii 
4lay of January, anno m.VcLiil 

“ Your aasured loving friend to her little power to command, 

^ Anka, the doTvgJiter of Glcves.’* 

Anne retained property at Bletcliingley after this exchange, in proof 
whereof is her receipt, early in the reign of queen Mary, to Sir Thomas 
Carden, who was master of the revels at the courts of Henry VIIL, his 
son, and daughter. This document, signed by her own hand, is among 
the Losely MSS.^ dated the lost day of December, flrst year of Fhilip 
and Mary (1000) ; — 

" lleccived of Sir Thomas Carden, knight, Uic clay and >*ear above written, for one’ quarter 
of a year’s n^it duo unto us by the same Sir Thomas Carden at this feast of Clnistmas, accord- 
ing to an indenture bearing date the second day of October in the year aforesaid, th(; sum of 
8Z. 133. 9d., in full contentution, satisfaction, and payment of our rents at Bletchingley, and 
our lands tiicrc, and in clour discharge of the same rents to this present day before dated. 
Wc have to those letters, being our acquittance, subscribed our name for Ills discharge. 

“Anna, the daughter of Cloves.** 

Tlie last public ap!pearance of Anno of Cloves was at tlio coronation of 
queen Mary, where she had her place in the regal procession, and rode in the 
same caiTiago with the princess Elizabeth, with whom she w^as always 
on the most alTfctionate terms. The precedence which HcnryVIII. en- 
sured to her she always enjoyed, nor did any of the ladies of the royal 
family attempt to dispute it with her. But her hai^piness appears to have 
been in the retirement of domestic life. Two of her brothers, William 
duke of Cloves, and his,8Uccessor John William, were subject to mental 
nialadj', and died insane ; but nothing ai)pears to have ever ruffled the 
tranquil temperament of this amiable princess, who in the most difficult 
and trying situations conducted herself with great in-udcnco. 

After the celebration of queen Mary^s marriage with Philip of Spain, 
at Winchester, Anne of Cleves addressed to the royal bride a congratu- 
latory epistle, ill which, being evidently perplexed by the undefined dig- 
nity of quccn-rcgent, she rings the changes on the titles of “ majesty,” 
highness,” and “ grace,” in a singular- manner ; — 

“ To THU Queen’s Majestt, 

“After my humble commendations unto your majesty, with thanks fur your loving favour 
diowed to me hi my last suit, and praying of your higlmeoz^oxxT loving continuance, it may 
please your hi{fhnet9 to understand that I am Informed of your grace's return to l.iondon 
again ; and being desirous to do my duty to see your majesty and the king, if it may so stand 
with your highneA* pleasure, and that I may know when and w*hGre 1 shall w'ait on your 
majady and his. Wishing you both much Joy and felicity, with increase of children to God's 
-^ory, and to the prcscTvation of your prosjxjrous estates, long to continue with honour in all 
godly virtue. From my poor house at Hever, the 4th of August 

“ Your highness* to command, 

“^Akna, the daughter of CIe\*es. 

Kndofi'sedt “ Tlie Lady Anne of Cleves to 
tlic Queen’s misJesty, August 4, 1554.” 

Anno of Cleves spent much of her time at a residence she had at Dart- 
ford, being one of the suppressed abbeys which Henry VlII. had turned 
1 Losely MSS., edited by A. J. Kempe, esq., p. 10. 
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into a hunting scat ; Edward VI. had given it into the haigain, when 
the exchange was made between Bletchingley and Penshnrst. She 
was abiding at Dartford the year before her death, when Sir Thomas 
Garden, her tenant at Bletchingly, who appears to have been likewise 
her mail of business on all occasions, came to her at Dartford, and she 
begged him to get certain stores laid in at the Blackfriars fur her resi- 
dence against she came to London ; which request was made before the 
officers of her household, “ for her grace lacked money to buy the needful 
Tumiture, and she promised payment to Sir Thomas if ho would make 
the purchases for her.’^ But the amount was left unpaid at her deatli, 
and it appears, from Sir Thomas Carden’s account, she was without 
money at the time she requested him to make the purchases. Of his 
outlay the Lesley MSS. furnish items. Her cellar ho furnishes with 
three hogsheads of Gascoigne wine, at 3Z. each ; ten gallons of Malmsey, 
at 20d, gallon ; eleven gjillons of muscadel, at 2s. 2d, per gallon ; and 
sack, ten gallons, at IGciJ. per gallon. Three muttons at 7s. each; 
twenty capons, and a dozen lower price, cost Gs. : two dozen rahbbits 
cost 3s. Ill the pastry department was laid in one bushel of fine wheat- 
flour, at the great i)rice of Gs, per bushel.^ Thirty loads of coals were 
laid in, at IGs. the load ; a vast many faggots and billets, and three 
dozen ruslies for strewing the floors, at 20d, the dozen. In the chandry. 
Sir Thomas Carden liad provided thirtj’^-five pounds of wax-liglits, sixes 
and fours to the tiound, and prickets, which last were stuck on a spike 
to lie burnt ; these wax candles ^vere Is. per pound. Staff-torches were 
provided at Is, 4d, a piece, and white lights eighteen dozen, over and 
above sundry lair pots of pewter by the said Sir Thomas bought and 
X>rovided to serve in the buttery for the lady Aime’s household. Like- 
wise two dozen of fair new pewter candlesticks, delivered for her grace’s 
chambers. The whole account finishes with a remark that he had jiro- 
vided sundry kinds of fresh fish, as carps, pikes and tenches, at the 
request of her grace, which were privately dressed in her grace’s laundry 
for the irial of cookery^ by which it has been surmised that Anne made 
private experiments in the noble culinary art. 

Anne possessed the plScid domestic virtues which seem in a manner 
indigenous to German princesses. ** She was,” says Holinshed, who 
lived in her century, “ a lady of right commendable re^rd, courteous, 
gentle, a good housekeeper, and very bountiful to her servants.” Sho 
spent her time at the head of her own little court, which was a happy 
household 'within itself, and we may presume well governed, for we hear 
neither of plots nor quarrels, 'tale-bearings nor mischievous intrigues, as 
rife in her home circle. She was tenderly beloved by her domestics, 
and well attended by them in her last sickness. She died at the age of 
forty-one, of some declining illness, which she took calmly and patiently. 

^ This was a year of famine. 
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Her will is a very naive production, showing the most minute attention 
to all things that could benefit her own little domestic world. It was 
made but two days before her death, being dated July 12 and 15, 
1557. She expresses great anxiety for the payments of all her debts, 
and for the maintenance of her servants, to each of whom she bequeaths 
a full yearns wages, and sufficient black cloth at 13s. 4c2. per yard, to 
make them black gowns and hoods ; she bequeaths to her three maids of 
honour sums of money towards their marriage ; to her laundress, Eliza- 
beth Eliot, lOZ. To the nurse of her sick room, “ mother Lovell, for 
her care and attendance upon us in the time of our sickness, lOZ. We 
give to the duke of Cleves our brother a ring of gold with a fair diamond ; 
to our sister the duchess of Cleves, his wife, a ring with a great rock 
ruby, the ring enamelled black ; to our sister the lady Emily a ring of 
gold, having thereon a fair pointed diamond ; also diamond rings to the 
duchess of Suffolk' and the countess of Arundel.” She leaves to hcY 
chaplains, Sir Otho Rampello and Sir Denis Thomas, to pray for her, 
each 5Z. and a black gown ; “ and to our poor servant,” continues the 
royal testatrix, James Powell, lOZ., and Elya Turpin, our old laundress, 
to pray for us, 4Z.” Anne had eight of her own countrymen in her house- 
hold at the time of her death ; she benevolently leaves them lOZ. a piece, 
to defray the cost of their journey home. “ And ” pursues she, “ our most 
dearest and entirely beloved sovereign lady,” queen Mary, ** we earnestly 
desire to bo our overseer of our said last will, with most humble request 
to see tlic same performed as shall to her highness seem best for the 
health of our soul. And in token of the special*trust and affiance which 
we have in her grace, we do give and bequeath to her most excellent 
majesty for a remembrance, our best jewel, beseeching licr highness 
that our poor servants may enjoy such small gifts and grants as wo have 
made unto them in consideration of their long service done unto us, 
being apix)inted to wait on us at the first erection of our household by 
her majesty’s late father, of most famous memory, king Henry VIII., 
for tliat his said majesty said then unto us, • That he would account our 
servants his own, and their service done to us as if done to himself 
therefore we beseech the queen’s majesty so to accept them in this time of 
their extreme need. Moreover, we give and bequeath to the lady Eliza- 
beth’s grace [afterwards queen Elizabeth] my second best jewel, with 
our hearty request to accept and take into her service one of our poor 
maids, named Dorothy Curzon. And wc do likewise give and bequeath 
unto every one of our executors before-named, towards their pains, viz. : 
to the lord chancellor’s grace, a fair bowl of gold with a cover ; to the 
earl of Arundel, a maudlin standing-cup of gold with a cover ; to Sir 
Edmund Peckham, a jug of gold with a cover, or else a crystal glass 
garnished with gold and set with stones ; to Sir Bichard Preston, our 
^ The heiress of WiUoughby, fourth vife and widow to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 
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best gilt bowl with a cover, or else that piece of gold plate which Sir 
Edmund leaveth (if it be his pleasure), most heartily beseeching them 
to pray for us, and to see our body buried according to the queen’s will 
and pleasure ; and that we may have the suffrages of holy church 
according to the Catholic faith, wherein Ave end our life in this transi- 
tory Avorld.” Two days after the dictation of this will, the repudiated 
queen of England expired i)eacefully at the palace of Chelsea, July 
16, 1557. Her beneficent spirit was wholly occupied in deeds of mercy, 
caring for the happiness of her maidens and alms-childrcn, and forget- 
ting not any faithful servant however lowly in degree. Slie was on 
amicable teniis both with Mary and Elizabeth, and left both tokens of 
her kindness. Although she was a Lutheran when she came to this 
country, it is very evident from her will that she died a Itoman 
catholic. 

Queen Mary appointed her x>laco of burial in Westminster-abbey, 
where her funeral Avas performed Avith some magnificence. A hearse 

was prepared at Westminster, “ with seven grand palls 

as goodly a hearse as ever seen.” — ** The 3rd of August my lady Anne 
of Cloves (some time wife of Henry VIII.) came from Chelsea to 
burial unto Westminster, Avith all the children of Westminster (of the 
choir), Avith many priests and clerks, and the gray amice of St. Taul’s, 
and three crosses, and the monks of Westminster. My lord bishop of 
London [Bonner] and my lord abbot of Westmipster [Feckenham] rode 
together next the monks. Then rode the tAvo executors, Sir Edmund 
Peckham and Sir Bichard Preston ; and then my lord admiral and mjr 
lord llarcy, followed by many knights and gentlemen. • After her banner 
of arms came her gentlemen of the houseliold and her head officers, and 
the bier-chariot, Avith eight banners of arms and four banners of Avhitc 
taffeta, Avrought with fine gold. Thus they passed St. James and on to 
Chariug-cross, Avhere were met a hundred torches, her serv^ants bearing 
them ; and the twelve bedesmen of Westminster had new black gowns, 
and they had twelve burning torches and four white branches ; then 
her ladies and gentlewomen, all in black, on their horses, and about the 
hearse sat eight heralds bearing white banners of arms.” These Avhite 
ensigns were to signify that Anne of Cleves had lived a maiden life. 
** At the abbey-door all did alight, and the bishop of London and my 
lord abbot, in their mitres and copes, received the good lady, censing 
her ; and their men did bear her under a canopy of black velvet with 
four black staves, and so brought her under the hearse, and there tarried 
dirge, and all the night with lights burning. The next day requiem 
was sung for my lady Anne daughter of Cleves, and then my lord of 
Westminster [abbot Feckenham] preached as goodly a sennon as ever 
was made, and the bishop of London sang mass in his miti*e. And 
after mass, the lord bishop and lord abbot did cense the corpse ; and 
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afterwards slie was carried to her tomb, where she lies with a hearse 
and cloth of gold over her. Then all her head officers brake their staves, 
afld aU her ushers brake their rods, and cast them into her tomb, and 
all the gentlemen and ladies offered at mass. My lady of Winchester 
was chief mourner, and my lord admiral and lord Darcy wont on each 
side of her : and thus they went in order to a great dinner, given by my 
lord of Winchester to all the mourners.’’ * 

Anne of Oleves is buried near the high altar of Westminster-abbey,^ 
in a place of great honour, at the feet of king Sehert, the original 
founder.^ Her tomb is seldom recognised — in fact, it looks like a long 
bench placed against the wall, on the right hand as the examiner stands 
facing the altar, near the oil portraits of Henry III. and king Sehert. 
On closer inspection, her initials A and C, interwoven in a monogram, 
will be observed on parts of the structure, which is rather a memorial 
than a monument, for it was never finished. “Not one of Henry’s 
wives, excepting Anne of Cloves, had a monument,” observes Puller, 

and hers was but half a one.” The hearse of the queen was stripped 
by some thieves of all its ornaments of gold cloth, velvet, and banners : 
it had, in consequence, to bo taken down within a fortnight of its erec- 
tion.” ® 

It is evident that reports were spread throughout the courts of Ger- 
many that the residence of Anne of Cleves in England was a detention 
full of cruelty and restraint. These ideas gave credence to an imjiostor, 
who presented herself in a state of distress at the palace of John Frederic 
II., prince of Coburg, and pretended to be the i)rinccss of Cleves, repu- 
diated by Henry VIII. She was a long time entertained by the hospi- 
table iirinco as his kinswoman, hut was finally proved to bo a maniac, 
and died in confinement.^ 

» Cotton. MS., Viiellius, f. 7. Sir F. Mad- ~ Stowe, vol. ii p. 603. 

den has curofully restored this quaint record ^ Mochyii’s Diary, p. 148 : Ciimdcn Society* 

of her burial from a half-burned fragment. * Feyjoo's Praise of Women. 
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XATHAEINE HOWAED, 

FIFTH QUEEN OF HENEY VIIL 


CHAPTEK L 

The carcor of Katharine Howard affords a grand moral lesson, a lesson 
better calculated to illustrate the fatal consequences of the first heedless 
steps in guilt, tlian all the warning essays that have ever been written 
on those subjects. No female Avriter can venture to become the apologist 
of this unhappy queen, yet charity may bo permitted to whisper, ere 
the dark page of her few and evil days is unrolled, 

“ Full gently scan thy brother manj 
Still gentler sister wonum." 

Katharine Howard, Avhilc yet a child in age, being deprived of a motheris 
watchful cam, and surroundctl by unprincipled persons of maturei' 
years, made shipwreck of all her hopes on earth ere she knew the guilt 
— the madness into which she was betrayed. Let no one Avho has been 
more fortunately circumstanced boast. John Bradford, one of the most 
illustrious of our Protestant martyrs, who afforded in his own practice 
a perfect exemplification of Christian holiness, when ho beheld a crimi- 
nal handcuffed and carried ignominously to execution, exclaimed, “But 
for the grace of God, there goes John Bradford I ’’ 

Katharine Howard was the cousin-german of a previous victim of 
Henry VIlI.’s stormy lifve and murderous caprice, the beautiful and 
ill-fated Anne Boleyn ; she was his fifth wife, and the third private 
gentlewoman whom he elevated to fce perilous dignity, of his queen. 
Although she Avas his subject, her lineage was, in some respects, not 
inferior to his own. Through her royal ancestress, queen Adelicia^ 
Katharine Howard Avas the descendant of the imperial race of Charle- 
magne. 

Margaret of Brotherton, the grand-daughter of Edward I,, and Mar- 
guerite of France, transmitted the mingled blood of the Plantagenets 
and the kings of France to her descendants, by Thomas Mowbray, the 
heir of the Albinis and the Warrens, and thus united, in a blended 
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line, the posterity of Henry I. and his two queens, Matilda the Good 
and Adelicia the Fair.” Margaret of Brotherton was created duchess of 
Norfolk, and claimed her father Thomas Plantaganet’s ofEce of earl- 
marshal. Her claims were allowed, and she was called the mareschale ; 
but her son, Thomas Mowbray, was invested by her with the marshars 
rod, and acted as her deputy. He married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
famous Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, and their daughter Margaret 
conveyed the honours and .'demesnes of all these noble houses to her son 
by Sir Robert Howard ; namely, John, the first duke of Norfolk of the 
name of Howard. Ho was slain at Bosworth, and his dukedom was 
confiscated by Henry VII. Thomas, his eldest son, was the victorious 
Surrey of Flodden-field.^ At that memorable battle, where the national 
glory of England was so signally advanced by the valour and military 
skill of Katharine’s family, her father, lord Edmund, Surrey’s ninth son, 
was the marshal of the English host, under the command of his re- 
nowned father. He led the right wing, and sustained unshrinkingly 
the fiery onslaught of Huntley and Home, though the Cheshire men 
fled ; leaving, as the ancient record certifies, the said master Edmund 
in a manner alone, without succour, by his banner, which he gallantly 
defended,” verifying the chivalric aphorism which Scott, in after years, 
attached to the cognizance of his house — 

" For who. In field or foray alack, 

Saw the blanche lion e*er give bock ?'* 

The standard-bearer, ihdecd, was slain and hewn to ])icces, and the 
stainless banner of Howard fell with him, yet not before the dauntless 
ilonceau of the house, who had so well maintained it, was himself thrice 
beaten down to the ground ; but, “ like a courageous and a hardy young 
gentleman,” pursues our document, ** he recovered again, and fought 
hand to hand with Sir David Home, and slew him with his own hands. 
And thus the said master Edmund was in great peril, till the lord Dacre, 
like a good knight and true, came to his succour and relieved him.” 
After the battle, young Edmund received the well-earned honour of 
knighthood from tlie sword of his victorious father. The forfeited duke- 
dom of Norfolk was restored to the gallant Sulrcy, as a reward for the 
good services he and his brave sons had performed for their king and 
country that day. ^ 

Katharine Howard was the fifth child and second daughter of lord 
Edmund Howard, by Joyce, or Jocosa, daughter of Sir Richard Cul- 
pepper, of Holingboume, in Kent, widow of Sir Jojin Leigh, knight.^ 

1 Howaid, Memorials, by Henry Howard, is the ancestor in the female line of the 
oaq,, of Corl^. Arandels of Wardour; Mary married 

• S^ Thomas Howard, her eldest brother, Kdmund Trafford, of Trafford, in Lanca- 
was lUled in the French wars : Henry, the riilre; Joyce became the wife of John 
second, died young; Sir George Howard, the Stanney, a simple esquire; and Isabel, of 
third, left no postmty. Margaret, her eldest another esquire of the Baynton fiimily.— 
Bister, married Sir Stomas Arundel, and Howard Memorials.' ^ 
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Lord Edmund Howard is enumerated among the noble bachelors who 
attended Mary Tudor to France in 1515 ^ and supposing he married soon 
after, the earliest date that can be given for Katharine’s birth is 1521 or 
1522. She was, in all probability, bom at Lambeth, which was one of 
the great Howairi stations, where the head of the faroily, Thomas duke 
of Norfolk, kept his state when in attendance on the court. There, too, 
the duchess-dowager of Norfolk, his step-mother, and her family, 
resided in great splendour, and there Katharine’s father, lord Edmund 
^Howard, had a house.^ That brave commander, who by his valour and 
military skill had so greatly contributed to the victory at Flodden- 
field, which preserved England from being overran by an invading 
army, had reajied no other reward than glory for his brilliant services 
on that memorable day. He inherited only a younger son’s portion 
from his illustrious father, and having ifaarried, not from motives of in- 
terest, but pure affection, a lady who brought him ten children, he and 
his numerous family had to struggle with the miseries of poverty, which 
his elevated birth and distinguished reputation rendered the more irk- 
some, Nor was this all; lord Edmund was not only without money,, 
and destitute of credit, but at last so deeply involved in difficulties from, 
the stops taken by his creditors to recover the sums ho had been con- 
straiijed, under divers emergencies, to borrow at usurious interest, that 
he was'coinpelled to conceal himself, under various disguises, for fear of 
arrest. His lady and children, among whom^was a future queen of 
England, were of course exposed to the bitterest hardships and priva- 
tions in consequence of this painful adversity. As these were the 
piping times of peace, lord Edmund’s trusty sword lay rusting in its 
sheath, and bis past services were lightly regarded. He was therefore 
desirous of turning his talents and energies into some more profitable 
channel, in the hope of winning bread for bis starving family. Ships 
were at that time fitting out, by king Henry’s order, for voyages of dis- 
covery in the new world, and the unrewarded hero of Flodden was 
desirous, as a last resource, of engaging in an expedition, which, how- 
ever perilous (navigation being then in its infancy), offered to gentlemen 
of narrow fortunes but ^eat souls, a prospect of acquiring wealth by 
daring enterprise. The following piteous letter, in which the father of 
Katharine Howard unfolds his pecuniary distresses to cardinal Wolsey, 
and solicits for employment in this service, affords touching evidence of 
the desperation of his circumstances, and can scarcely be read without 
emotion:— 

My duty rememhered humbly, I beseech your grace to be my good 
lord, for without your gracious help I am utterly undone. Sir, so it is, 
that I am so far in danger of the king’s laws by reason of debt I am in, 
that I dare not go abroad, nor come at mine own house, and am fein to 
^ Howard Memorials. Maiuiliig's Kent. i 
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aiasent myself from my wife and my x>oor children, there is such writs of 
fvexecution out against me ; and also, such as he my sureties are daily 
arrested and put to great trouble, which is to my great shame and rebuke- 
Sir» there is no help but through your grace, and your good mediation to 
the king’s grace, in the which it is my singular trust ; and your gracious 
fiiTOur, shown unto me in the obtaining of this bill that I now do labour 
for shall not only be meritorious, but the safeguard of my life, and relief 
of my poor wife and our x children, and set me out of debt. And I 
humbly beseech your grace, for such poor service as I have done the* 
king’s grace, and trust for to do, that I be not cast away.” 

Gallant spirit ! how modestly ho alludes to deeds which turned the 
fortunes of the day at Flodden, when, almost single-handed, ho Sustained 
the fiery ohargo of Huntley and of Home, and slew the latter in knightly 
duel, liand to hand, as before recorded to his honour. What English 
reader’s heart docs not bum within him at the melancholy fact, that 
such a man should have been compelled to skulk in holes and comers for 
fear of encountering duns and bailiffs, and also to make humble suit for 
the means of earning a livelihood ! Ho does not sue for court places or 
pensions, but for employment, and that from loyal and patriotic motives, 
withal, for be says : — 

“ And if the king’s grace, or your grace, should command mo fo do 
any service, I would tmst to do acceptable service ; and liefer I had to 
Ix) in liis grace’s service at the furthest end of Christendom, than to live 
thus TVTotchedly, and die with thought, sorrow, and care. I may repent 
that ever 1 was nobleman’s son bom, leading the sorrowful life that I 
live. If I were a poor man’s son, I might dig and delve for my living, 
and my children and wife's, for whom I take more thought than for 
myself: and so may I not now, but to get reproach and shanle to me 
and all my blood. Sir, I am informed there shall he a voyage made 
into a new-found land with divers ships, and captains and soldiers in 
them, and I am informed the voyage shall be profitable to the king’s 
.grace. Sir, if your grace think my poor carcass anything meet to servo 
the king’s grace in the said voyage, for the bitter passion of Christ be 
3rou my good lord therein ; for now I do live hs wretched a life as ever 
did gentleman being a tme man, and nothing have 1 to live on, or yet 
my wife or cltildren meat or drink. And glad I would be to venturo 
my life to do the king a service ; and if 1 be put thereunto, I doubt not 
but I shall do such service as shall be acceptable, and do his gmcc 
honour. And, sir, I have nothing to lose but my life, and that would 1 
gladly adventure in his service, and to get somewhat toward my living.” 

Lord Edmund Howard concludes this most touching appeal with an 
apology that he was unable to prefer his suit in person to the cardinal, 
b^use he durst not venture abroad for fear of arrest. The bill to 
which he alludes was probably a bill in chancery, for which he was 
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desirous of obtaining Wolsey’s good offices; and if so, thero is no 
cause for wonder at tho pecuniary difficulties in. which he was in- 
volved. ^ That he subsequently obtained the honourable employment 
of comptroller of Calais and the surrounding marches, ho probably 
owed to the powerful influence of his niece Anno Boleyn, when her star 
was in the ascendant ; but, in the interim, severe privations were suffered 
by him and his children. As for his lady, she sank under the difficulties 
of her position, and died early in life, leaving several of her children 
* helpless infants. Katharine, who had been principally reared in the 
nursery of her uncle. Sir John Culpepper, at Holingboiiirfe, as the ]day- 
fellow of his little heir, Thomas Culpepper, with whom her name was 
afterwards to be so painfully connected in the page of history, was sub- 
sequently received into tho family of her father’s step-mother Agnes 
Tylucy, duchess-dowager of Norfolk.^ 

Lord Edmund Howard married a second wife^ in a less elevated rank 
of society, and was probably very thankful for being relieved of the caro 
and charge of his second daugliter, which the old duchess Agnes took 
entirely upon lierself, but without any intention of supplying, by acts 
of matcnial tenderness and kindly beneficence, the place of the fond 
mother of wlioni the noble orphan had been thus early bereft. It was 
indeed an evil hour for the little Katharine when she left •the paternal 
roof, and the society of the innocent companions of her infant joys and 
cares, to become a neglected dciiendant in thq splendid mansion of a 
proud and heartless relative ; and could her brave father have foreseen 
the consequences of this arrangement, it is easy to imagine how much 
rather he would have placed her on her bier, than have permitted tho 
demoralizing* associations to which she was exposed in her new home. 
Lord Edmund Howard’s duties compelled his residence at Calais during 
the latter years of his short life, or it is possible that his parental vigi- 
lance might liave been alarmed in time to preserve his child from ruin.® 
Tho ducliess of Norfolk was so perfectly unmindful of her duties to her 
orphan charge, that Katharine was not only allowed to associate with 
her waiting- women, but comi>elled at night to share the dormitory where 
they all slcpt.^ Unhappily they were persons of the most abandoned 
description, and seem to have taken a fiendish delight in perverting tho 
principles and debasing the mind of the nobly-descendtfd damsel who 
was thrown into the sphere of their polluting influence. 

Katharine, unfortunately for herself, while yet a child in age, acquired 
the precocious charms of womanhood, and before she had even entered 
her teens, became the object of illicit passion to a low-born villain in tho 

1 This lady was the third wife and widow ® Lord Kdmund Howard died March 1®, 
of the valiant earl of Surrey, afterwards duke 30th Henry VI 1 1, (the year after the dei^th 
of Norfolk. She wuh cousin to his second of queen Jane Seymour), being then comp- 
wife, EUzalxjth Tylney. j trollcr of Calais and its marches. 

•frothy Troyes. * State Papers; Acts of Privy Council. 
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hondehold of the duchess, named Henry Manox. He was a player on 
the virginals, probably Katharine’s instructor on that instrument, and 
might take advantage of the opportunities too often afforded tp persons 
in that capacity to establish himself on terms of unbecoming familiarity 
with his pupil. Xatharine was residing in the family of the duchess at 
Horsham, in Norfolk, when this degrading intimacy commenced, which 
was fostered and encouraged by one of the duchess’s women called mis- 
tress Isabel, who was her confidant, and carried the tokens that were 
exchanged between her and Manox. When mistress Isabel married, and * 
left the household of the duchess of Norfolk, her place and office of 
confidant was supplied by a woman from the village of Horsham, of 
the name of Dorothy Barwike.* Soon after, the duchess of Norfolk 
removed with Katharine and her whole establishment to her house at 
Lambeth. Katharine’s uncles, the duke of Norfolk and lord William 
Howard, had mansions also at Lambeth, which was at that time very 
much the resort of the nobles of Henry’s court, and was considered as a 
very pleasant retreat, with its beautiful orchards and gardens sloping 
down to the banks of the Thames. 

The removal of the duchess of Norfolk to Lambeth was, in all proba- 
bility, for the purpose of attending the court of her giand-daughter 
Anne Boleyn, in whose favour she held a considerable place. The 
coronation ef that queen and the christening of the princess Elizabeth 
both took place in the year 1533, when Katharine Howard, though 
certainly too young to have any part assigned to her in royal cere- 
monials of state, was old enough to mar all her own hopes in life, and 
to stain the hitherto unsullied honour of her house. It was while at 
Lambeth that she formed a fatal intimacy with a female of low birth, of 
‘ “the nictme of Maiy I^ssclls, who was the nurse of her uncle lord William 
Howard’s first child by the daughter of lady Bussell. On the death of 
lady William Howard in 1533, Mary Lassells entered the service of the 
duchess of Norfolk, and was permitted to sleep in the dormitory which 
the young and lovely daughter of loitl Edmund Howard shared with 
the female attendants of the duchess. Supposing Katharine Howard to 
have been born in 1521, the very earliest date that can be be assigned 
for the birth of the ffth child of a man who was a bachelor in the close 
of the year isn.5, then would she have been under thirteen at the period 
when Mary Jjassells nvas added to the menage of tho duchess, a fact 
which makes the following circumstances most melancholy. Mary 
Lassells very soon began to discuss with Katharine’s trusty confidant, 
Domthy Barwike, the intrigue in which that unprincipled woman was 
lending her aid to involve tho hapless child ; she told Mary Lassells that 
** Manox was ensured (that is, contracted or troth-plight) to mistress 
Katharine Howard, with whom he was much in love.” On this Mary 

' Slatc-Papor MS. 
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Lassells (whose indignation at the supposed passion of the musidan for 
the young lady inspires a suspicion that she was actuated by jealousy) 
said to him with some warmth, Man I what meanest thou, to play the 
fool of this fashion ? Knowest thou not, that an* my lady of Norfolk 
know of the love between thee and mistress Howard die will undo thee ? 
And besides this, she is come of a noble house ; and if thou shouldst 
marry her, some of her blood will kill thee.” ^ Manox replied, in the 
most profligate language to this remonstrance, that “his designs were 
of a dishonourable nature, and, from the liberties the young lady had 
allowed him, he doubted not of being able hereafter to efiect his purpose.*’ 
When Mary Lassells repeated this to Katharine, she was greatly offended 
with Manox, cried fie upon him !” said ** she cared not for him,” 
and then, unable to control or defer the effusion of her indignation, she 
proceeded with Mary Lassells in quest of him to the house of lord 

Beaumont, where he was, and there passionately upbraided him with 
his baseness. Manox, by way of .excuse, replied, “ that his passion for 
her so transported him beyond the bounds of reason, that he wist not 
what he said.” ^ Whether Katharine had the weakness to be satisfied 
urith this apology is not stated, but she was once, and once only, seen with 
him afterwards, walking at the back of the duchess’s orchard at Lambeth. 

Such is the history of the first error of her who was hereafter to 
become the queen of England, and who was cousin-german to her who 
then vrore the crown-matrimonial.^ But if the motherless, n^lected < 
child who was thus early beguiled from the* straightforward path be 
deserving of blame, what shall be said of the conduct of Mary LasseUs, 
who, being aware of the clandestine addresses of the base Manox, and 
having even heard him avow designs which the tender youth of the 
nobly-bom maiden alone prevented him from effecting, so far from 
warning the duchess, or any of the members of the Howard family, of 
the yeril of their youthful relative, actually accompanied her on a 
stolen expedition to the servants* hall of a neighbouring nobleman’s 
house in quest of the profligate villain ? What punishment would in 
these days be considemd too severe for a nurse who could thus shame- 
lessly betray the confidAice of her employers ? Surely the statements 
of such a person are little deserving of credit, couched as they are, too, 
in language which none but the most abandoned of human beings could 
have used ; yet it is on the testimony of thil woman that Katharine was 
eventually brought to the block. It is possible that Katharine’s childish 
fancy for Manox originated in her musical propensities: the love of 
music, when indulged to excess, has not unfrequently involved older 
and better educated ladies than this neglected, wrong-headed girl in 
I perilous acquaintances and association. Katharine’s infatuation for the 
low-born musician was, however, of ephemeral date ; soon after her 
arrival at Lambeth she was entangle in another clandestine courtship, 

' State-Paper SIS. * IWd., Hcniy VIII. » Anne Boleyn. 
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with a lover of a very different stamp from Manox, but certainly little 
suited for a mate to a daughter of the ducal line of Howard. 

Her uncle, the duhe of Norfolk, retained in his service a band of 
gentlemen, whom ho called his pensioners or household troop. They 
were, for the most part, x>orsons of better birth than fortune, and many 
of them claimed some degree of affinity to their lord, whom they were 
ready to follow to the field, to back him in his quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, or even, if required, in defiance to the sovereign. They had free 
quarters, good pay, and little to do, on ordinary occasions, but to seek 
their own amusement. The gontlcmcn-pcnsioners of the duke of 
Norfolk and carl of Northumberland were the last vestige of feudal 
retainers, and were regarded as ])ersons of more valour than morality.* 
One of these lx)ld sjurits, named Francis Derliam, became deeply 
enamoured of Katharine Howard, and being allied to her in,blood, and 
an es|XJcial favourite with the old duchess, he aspired to nothing less 
than winning her for his wife. He found the young lady only too easy 
of access, surrounded as she was by the unprinciidcd females who had 
previously encouraged her to listen to the addresses of Manox. 

, Katharine appears to have been kept without money by the duchess, 
and having the passion for finery natural to girls of her age, allowed 
Derham to supply iicr with all those little ornaments to her dress which 
she was unable to obtain for herself. On one occasion, when she was 
languishing to possess an artificial flower called a French fennel, which 
was universally worn by the ladies of Henry VITI.’s court, Derham 
told her, He knew of a little woman in London with a crooked hack, 
who was skilled in making all sorts of flowers of silk and Katharine 
requested him to employ this person to make a * French fennel ’ for her, 
bidding him 7)ay for it, and she would j)ay him again when she had the 
means. Derham complied with her wish, and when ho had put her in 
possession of this coveted piece of finery, she dared not wear it till she 
had prevailed on lady Brereton*to say she gave it to her.* Derham has 
been represented as a person in the lowest class of society : this is a 
mistake, for not only was ho a relation of the ducal line of Howard, but 
evidently a gentleman of some property. Whenever the inconsiderate 
Katharine desired silks, satins, or even velvet, for lier habiliments, she 
allowed him to procure them for her, under the vague promise of reim- 
bursing him for his outla^ at some future period. She was once 
indebted to this ywrilous creditor in a considerable sum.® 

On the Kew-yearis day they exchanged love-tokens. Derham gave 
Katharine a silk hcart’s-ease, and she gave him a hand and sleeves for a 
shirt. These were, acconling to the fashion of the times, curiously 
wrought with the needle, probably by Katharine’s own hand — such at 
any rate was the report; but when questioned on this subject after 
she was queen, she scornfully denied it, and said, as far as she 
* See the Ilouscliolii'books of Percy and Howanl. * State Paper JtSS. 3 
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could remember, they were wrought by Clifton’s wife of Lambeth,” 
and affirmed on oath, **that she never gave him any other pre* 
sent.”^ Derham had also a bracelet of silken work which had been 
heri^ « but that he took from her perforce,” she said, ** and kept in 
her despite.” He also boasted himself of a little ruby ring, but that 
Katharine also foreswore as none of hers.” * It is a curious fact, that 
Derham transferred to her ^J-n old shirt, of fine Holland or cambric, 
belonging to the deceased lord Thomas Howard, which the duchess had 
• given to him.® The shirts worn by the gallants of Henry’s court were 
very costly wdth point and fine needlework. It would have been a cu- 
rious piece of costume if Katharine had explained for what purpose she 
coveted this garment, and how she had exercised her ingenuity in con- 
verting it into handkerchiefs, and other little accessories to her wardrobe. 

It is too evident, from the fact of her accepting so many presents from 
Derham, that little attention was iiaid to her comforts, and that she 
occupied a doubtful station in the family, liaving neither consideration 
nor sympathy vouchsafed to her by those of her own rank and lineage. 
Her young heart thus chilled and embittered by the neglect and priva- 
tions which she experienced on the one hand, and assailed by the 
passionate importunities of the most devoted of lovera on tlie other, 
Katharine forgot that she, in whose veins the blood of the Plantagenets 
and the Carlo vingian monarchs mingled, was no mate for one of her 
uncle’s gentlemen-at-arms, and consented to become the troth-]^light or 
affianced wife of Francis Derham. In the dajrs of Catholicism, such 
engagements were recognised by the church as binding; and if the 
existence of a pre-contract could be proved, it not only presented, while 
nndissolved,.an obstacle to the solemnization of matrimony between 
either of the parties with another person, but, if such matrimony had 
been contracted, rendered it illegal. History presents innumerable 
examples of man*iages having been declared null and void where a 
previous promise had been violated by either of the parties. In Scot- 
land, to this day, the acknowledgments that passed between Katharine 
Howard and Derham would constitute binding wedlock. Derham 
asked her permission tolcall her ** wife,” and entreated her to call him 
“ husband,’’ to which Katharine replied, “ she was content that it should 
be so.” Oue day, having kissed her before witnesses, who made some 
observation on the freedom of his behaviour, he tunied about and asked, 
** Who should hinder him from kissing his own wife ?” One of the by- 
standers then said, “ I trow this matter will come to pass as the common 
is-” — V What is that?” said Derham. “Marry!” rei>lied the 
other, “ that Mr. Derham shall have Mrs. Katharine Howard.” — “ By 
, St. John !” said Derham, “ you may guess twice, and guess worse.”® 

» Examinations of qneen Katharine Howard. * Ibid. 

» Burnet's Kcfonnatlon, vol. lii. * Ibid. 
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The ballad lore of that age, which has always been supposed to give 
a lively picture of tlie manners of the times, is wonderfully deficient in 
morality ; and often describes high-born ladies and lovers of low degree 
acting with lamentable disregard of propriety, if any impediment to 
their marriage were opposed by their friends. How corrupting such 
chansons were to the young and thoughtlei» may bo imagined ; and 
Katharine Howard had no anxious mother to ;watch over her, and incul- 
cate principlos of virtue and habits of feminine reserve. The only care 
the duchess of Norfolk appears to have taken for the preservation of her ' 
youthful grand-daughtei^s honour was, to have the doors of the chamber 
in which she and her waiting-women slept locked every night, and the 
keys brought to her ; but this caution was defeated by the subtlety of 
one or other of her attendants, by whom they were privately stolen 
away, and Derham was admitted to pay his nocturnal visits, in defiance 
of all propriety 

** Sometimes,” said Katharine, ** he would bring strawberries, apples, 
wine, and other things to make good cheer with, after my lady was gone 
to b^; but that he made any sp^ial banquet,^ or that, by special ap- 
pointment between him and me, he should tarry till after the keys were 
delivered to my lady, is utterly untrue. Nor did I ever steal the keys 
myself, or desire any other person to steal them, to let him in ; but for 
many other causes the doors have been opened, and sometimes Derham 
hath come early in the morning and much misbehaved him^lf, but 
never by my request ot consent.” * It waS reported by v Wilks and 
Baskervillc, two of the unprincipled females who were the accomplices 
in the ruin of this hapless girl, that on one of these occasions it was 
asked, ** What shifts should be made if my lady came suddenly in?” 
and tl^t Katharine rejoined, Derham must go into the little gallery if 
my lady come.” Katharine denied having made this suggestion in the 
following words : — ** I never said so ; but he hath said it himself, and so 
hath he done, indeed.”^ With equal simplicity and earnestness she 
denied having received from Derham the present of a quilted cap, when 
destitute of the means to make such a purchase. He bought not for 
me the quilted cap,” said slie, “ but only the saveenet to make it ; and 1 
delivered the sarcenet to a little fellow in my lady’s house to embroider, 
as I remembei; his name was Hose, an embroiderer, to make it what 
pattern he thought best, and not appointing him to make it with friars’ 
knots, as he can testify, if ho be a true man nevertheless, when it 
was made, Derham said, ** Wliat wife? here be friars’ knots for Francis!” 
Francis I. had brought into fashion an enigmatical allusion to the name 
of Francis, devised with these friars’ knots and the pansy flower. In 
Hall’s account of the ** field of the cloth of gold,”^ may be seen this 

* Ezamtiiatloxu In State-Pioper <xfRoe. ^ Qaeen Katharine^ Examination. ^ Bumet. 
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passage : ‘‘ The French king and his hand were apparelled in purple 
satin, branched with gold and purple velvet, embroidered with friars^ 
Imots; and in every knot was pansy flowers, which together signifled 
* think on Francis.* ** Katharine had certainly worn the silk x>an8y 
Derham had given her, with the cap garnished with these friars* knots, 
from which he drew the flattering compliment to his Christian name, 

that she thought of Francis.** 

Derham gave all his money into her keeping ; and once, when he was 
* going on some secret expedition, he left the indenture for the obligation 
of a hundred pounds that was due to him in her custody, telling her 
clearly, ** that if he never returned, she was to consider it as her own.’* 
Katharine inquired whither he was going, but he would not satisfy her 
on that point. How long his absence lasted, and of the nature of the 
business in which he was engaged, there is no evidence ; but as ho was 
afterwards accused of piracy, it is x)ossible t^t he had embarked in a 
desperate enterprise of that kind, with a view of improving his fortunes. 
Derham was occasionally tormented with jealousy, and fears of losing 
Katharine. He especially dreaded her going to court ; and as she was 
eager to go, they had high words on this subject. Derham told her, 
** If she went, he would not tarry long in the house ;** on which she re- 
plied, “ He might do as he list.** ^ 

For the sake of obtaining more frequent opportunities of being in 
Katharine’s company, De^m had given up his x^t in her uncle the 
duke’s military retinue, a^ entered the service of the duchess-dowager 
of Norfolk, to whom he was page, or gentleman usher. After a time, 
the duchess became suspicious of Derham’s conduct, and was wont to 
exclaim, when she missed him, Where is Derham? You shall find 
him in the maids’ chamber, or with Katharine Howard.*’^ By the 
maids’ chamber, the duchess meant the apartment where the damsels in 
her state establishment sat together at their appointed tasks of em- 
broidery, tapestry work, and spinning. One day she entered uncxx)ectedly, 
and found Derham, not only trespassing within this forbidden bound, 
but presumptuously romning with her youthful kinswoman Katharine 
Howard ; on which, being greatly offended, she beat them both, and gave 
Mrs. Bulmer a box on the ears for sitting by and permitting such fami- 
liarity.* Yet she did not dismiss Derham, because he waS their relation, 
though she frequently chid the young lady, and sometimes punished her 
on his account ; but the tender age of Katharine apx)ears to have blinded 
her as to the x)eril in which she stood. At length the dreadful truth, 
with all its revolting circumstances, was forced upon the attention of 

girdles. In the inTentoiy of the princess periocU-Madden's Piivy*purse ^Expenses of 
Sfaiy’s Jewels, there Is mention of a necUace the princess Maiy, ITS. 
of goldsmiths* work of friars* knots, presented i MB. In State^Paper office^ 83 Henry VHI. 

to Mr. Sclynger'a daughter about the same ^ IbkL * IbuL 
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Katharine's careleiK guardian by one of the women who had long been 
privy to the matter. The old duchess once more vented her indignation 
upon Katharine in blows. Katharine was afterwards asked by the 
council of king Henry, in reference to this report, “Whether the duchess 
fitinick her on the discovery of her misconduct, and how often Her 
reply to this query has not been preserved. 

Dcrham would, in all probability, have paid with his blood the penalty 
of his audacity, in bringing dishonour on one of the noblest houses in 
England, but he fled before the storm, and took refuge in Ireland, where, * 
according to most accounts, he pursued the vocation of a pirate. It 
was doubtless when ho snatched a j^erilous farewell of Katharine, that 
she, with tlie tears streaming do^vn her cheeks, uttered these memorable 
vtovAa — “ Thou wilt never liye to say to me, * Thou hast swerved.'”® 
The matter was hushed up out of respect to the feelings of Katharine*s 
noble father, and for the sake of her sisters and other members of her 
illustrious family, who would have been in some degree involved in 
her disgrace had it been made public. Her tender age, and the contami- 
nating influence to which she had been exposed, claimed 'also some 
compassion for tlic hajdess victim who had been thus early led into sin 
and sorrow. The household of the duchess was purified of the aban- 
doned women who had warjxsd the youthful mind of Kafli {trine, and the 
damsel was herself x'laced under a salutary restraint. It appears, how- 
ever, that she contrive^, through the agenq|| of a female in the house, 
named Jane Acworth, who possessed the pen of a ready writer, to carry 
on a secret corresjiondencc. After a time her sscrctaiy,® as she called 
this person, married a gentleman of the name of Bulmor, and went to 
live at York ; aiid Katharine, separated from all evil associates, acquired, 
as she advanced towards womanhood, the retiring grace and feminine 
rcscrvcmatural to that season of life. She even became remarkable fck* 
her modest and maidenly deportment. 

When Dorham found means to return clandestinely from Ireland, and 
mdeavoured to renew his intercourse with her, she positively refused to 
have any communication with him. Beason and reflection had probably 
taught her to recoil with horror from the man who had cast an irremedi- 
able blight on her opening bloom of life. Derbam’s attachment was, 
however, of a* deep and enduring character, and his unwelcome con- 
stancy was to her x)roductivo of the most fatal results. There was at 
that time a report in circulation, that a matrimonial engagement was in 
contemplation between Katharine Howard and her maternal kinsman, 
Thomas Culpepper 5 and Dorham, attributing her altered manner to her 
preference of this gentleman, asked her angrily, “ If she were going to 
be manied to him> for he had heard it so reported?” — “ What should 

» Stote-PApers MS. 2 Ibid, » State-Paper M 3 . 
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you trouble me therewith? for yon know I will not have you,” was 
Katharine’s contemptuous rejoinder ; “ and if you heard such report, you 
heard more than I do know.”* Culpepper was Katharine Howard’s first 
cousin, lx‘ing the nephew of her deceased mother : ho was in the house- 
hold of Anno of Cloves, and is called by the historian Pollino “ a most 
beautiful youth.” He and Kathaiine Howard were playmates in tho 
same nursery in infancy. The vehement opposition of Dcrham to 
Katharine’s intention of going to court appears like an assertion on his 
part, as far as circumstances would permit, of a right to control her 
actions. If, however, he iiossessed that right, he was in no position to 
enforce it ; and we gather, from subsequent evidences,^ that ho returned 
to Ireland long before them was a prospect of Katliarine’s fatal elevation 
to a throne. 

It has been generally said, that Katharine Howard’s first introduction 
to her sovereign was at a banquet given by the bishop of Winchester to 
his royal master a few weeks after his marriage with Anne of Cloves. 
When GardintT observed the impression made by the charms and 
sprightly wit of the fair nicce of his jiatron tho duke of Norfolk, he 
contrived that the king should have frequent opportunities of seeing 
her. Richard Hilles, an English merchant, who was a Protestant, 
wrote to the Zurich reformer, Henry Bullingcr : ** Before the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, June 24, it was whispered about that the king 
intended to divorce his quefn [Anno of Cloves]^ whom he had married 
with great pomp in the face of tho church, on the feast of tho E}>ijihany 
last Christmas. It was first of all rumoured among the courtiers, who 
observed the king to be much taken with another young lady, of very 
diminutive stature.” Again Richard Hilles reports, ‘‘The king was 
seen by many citizens of London to pass over the Thames to her in a 
little boat, frequently in the day-time, and also at midnight. Bishop 
Gardiner often entertained the king and this little girl, the nicce of the 
duke of Norfolk, making for them feasts at his house. Divorce at first 
was not dreaded for the queen, but the introduction of a rival on different 
terms.”® Thus scandal jvas already busy on the subject of the fickle 
monarch’s passion for the miniature beauty in her teens.^ Tlie date of 
Katliarine Howard’s appointment as maid of honour to j^ne of Cloves 
IS uncertain, but it probably took place at the time when, the queen was 
deprived of her foreign attendants, and the “ straunge maidens ” were 
superseded by some of the noble he^es of Henry’s court. The aifangc- 

1 Burnet, vol. iiL very little girl ?” Is Linganl’s shrewd query 

2 State Papers. after quoting these words. Jf the compa- 

3 Bicliard liillea to Henry Ballinger, tation we have previously given m to the 

Zurich Letters : I’Urker Society, second series, date of her birth be correct, she woe in her 
pp. 201, 202. eighteenth year ; it is possible that she was 

« Parvissima j^lla Is the expression used younger. .All contemporary authorities^ 
by Uilles. What, then, was the age of this speak of her as very young. 
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xnent that addedihe new object of the sovereign’s regard to the estab- 
lishment of his despised consort was of course of his own ordaining, as 
it afforded him the gratification of her society in bis royal circle} as well 
as in his more private hours of relaxation ; and thus we see him, for the 
third time, the avowed lover of a favourite maid of honour. Katharine 
seems to have behaved with greater propriety than either Anno Boleyn 
or Jane Seymour under similar circumstances ; no one has accused her 
of treating the queen with disrespect, or presuming to assume airs of 
atate in rivalry to her. It has been very generally asserted, but on what 
grounds no one has specified, that Katharine permitted herself to be 
rendered a political puppet in the hands of Gardiner and her uncle 
Korfolk, to further their measures against the cause of the lleformation ; 
and that Cromwell, dreading the effects of her infiuenco, spake of her 
in very disadvantageous terms to the king, in order to dissuade him from 
making her his queen. There is great, probability in tliis statement; 
but that his death was attributable to her ill offices requires proof, for 
there is not the slightest contemporary evidence, not so much as a 
private letter, to bear out the assertions of Burnet and Bapin that she 
prevailed on the king to sign the death-warrant of his fallen minister. 
Katharine Howard neither possessed the talents, the energy, nor the 
vindictive temper of her cousin Anne Boleyn. Her intrigues were not 
those of state policy ; and as for her subserviency to her uncle Nor- 
folk's wishes, his letters to the king are a sufficient refutation of that 
report 

After Katharine’s removal to court, Derham vanished so entirely from 
the scene, that no one knew whether he were living or dead. This was 
an auspicious circumstance for Katharine ; but her grandmother, whose 
share of wisdom was certainly small, could not control the absurd 
curiosity which prompted her to inquire of her domestics if any of them 
know what had become of Francis Derham ? They replied, “that none 
of them knew.”— “ Then,” said the duchess, “if anyone knows where 
he is, belike it will be Katharine Howard.” Soon after these inquiries, 
Katharine, who was then one of the maidens of the court, came to pay 
her grandmother a visit ; and the old lady was guilty of the folly of 
reviving his apparently forgotten name, by asking her “ if she knew 
where he was ? ” Katharine replied, “ thsX she did not know where he 
was become.” ^ 

Some years had passed away since the guilt was incurred which had 
cast so dark a cloud* over the hopes and expectations of that period of 
existence whidi is generally the golden age of life. Those years had 
probably been fraught with repentance and bitter regret for her &ult ; 
and the change in her deportment was so decided, that she was remark- 

• * StMe-PiiperMaHcniyVIIL 
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able for her maidenly and modest behaviour, which, as Henry afterwards 
declared, formed her greatest attraction in his sight, Marillac, in a 
letter to Francis L, dated July 21, thus speaks of the reports connected 
with Hemp’s engagement with Katharine : “ Now it is said the king is 
going to marry a lady of great beauty, daughter to a deceased brother of 
the duke of Norfolk. It is even said that the marriage has already 
taken place, but is kept secret. I cannot tell how far it is true.” In a 
letter to the constable Montmorenci, of the same date, he adds, that he 
has heard the lady is not only married to the king, but likely to bring 
him a family.”^ The old duchess of Norfolk took infinite pains to 
secure the royal alliance for her fair young proUgie. She bestowed 
costly array and jewels on her to enhance her native attractions, and it 
was said that she instructed her in what manner to demean herself to 
the king’s highness, so as to please him. She was even guilty of the 
folly of commending Katharine to the king as a person worthy of the 
honour of becoming his wife, and one calculated to promote his happi* 
ness.® 

If Katharine liad flattered herself with the idea, that because some 
years had passed away since her early misconduct had occurred it was 
forgotten, she must have been undeceived when she received the follow- 
ing letter from one of her former unprincipled confidants, the person 
through whose assistance she had carried on a clandestine and forbidden 
corres|K)ndence with her seducer : — 

Jo\N Bulmeb to Kathakike How\hd. 

If I could Tvish unto you all the honour, wealth, and good fortune you could 'desfre^ yoa 
would neither Lick health, wealth, long life, nor yet prosperity. Keverthdess, seeing I cannot 
as I would express this unto you, I would with these my most hcartly salutations jnpAt you 
to know, that whereas it hath been shown unto me that God of his high goodness hath put 
unto the knowledge of the king a contract of matrimony that the queen^^ hath mode with 
another ht^fore she came into England, ond thereupon there will be a lawful divorce had be- 
tween them ; and as it is thought that the king of his goodness will put you In the same 
honour that she was in, whidi no doubt you be worthy to have, most heartily desiring you to 
have ill your remembrance the unfeigned love that my heart hath always home towards yon^ 
which for the same kindness found in you again hath desired always your presence, if it might 
be so, above all otlicr creatures, and the chance of fortune hath brought me, on the contraiy, 
into the utmost misery of the world and most wretched life. Seeing no ways^ then, 1 can ex- 
press in writing, knowing no remedy out of it, without you of your goodness will find the 
means to get mo to London, which will be very bard to do ; but if you write unto my hus- 
band and command him to bring me up, which 1 think he dare not dlsolx^, for if it might 
be, 1 would fain be with you before you were in your honour ; and in»the mean season I 
beseech you to save some room for me, what you shall think fit yourself, fbr the nearer I were 
to you the gladder 1 would be of it, what pains soever I did take. 

** 1 w'ould write more unto you, but I dare not be so bold, for conriderlng the great honour 
you are toward, it did not become me to put myself in presence ; but the remembrance of the 
perfect honesty that I have always known to be In you, atmI the report of Sir Geoigc Seafbrd» 
which hath assured me that the same thing remains in you still, hath encouraged me to this. 
Whereupon 1 beseech you not to be forgetful of this my request; for if you do not help me. 
1 om not like to have worldly Joys. Desiring you, If you can, to let me have some answer of 


2 MS., State-Paper office ; hitherto inedited. 
* Anne of Cleves^ 
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this for the satisfying of my mind ; for 1 know the queen of .Britain will not forget her 
secretary, and favour you will show 

« Your umhle sarvant, 

** W ith heart ui^gned. 

York, the I2th day of July." • Bulu E a.> 

The letter of Joan Bulmer was only the foretaste of what Katharine 
had to cxx>ect as the fruits of her early follies. No sooner was tho 
rumour of the king’ s divorce from his new queen, combined with the rejwrt 
of his passion for her, spread abroad, than she found herself heset with 
those persons whom, of all the world, it was most to her interest to have 
kept at a distance. Tho evil sfarits who had departed from her for a 
season returned to harass and intimidate her with demands which she 
wanted the moral courage to withstand. In fact, she hiid no power to 
extricate herself from these perilous and degrading connections, unless 
she had revealed licr former misconduct to tho king. But even if 
Katharine had been permitted by her family to make such a disclosure 
to her royal lover, she was jdficed in a predicament that left her only the 
alternative of becoming a queen, or confessing her own shame: sho 
chose the first. Derham, meantime, though long perdue, was not ignorant 
of tho king’s passion for his betrothed ; for, in allusion to it, he said 
to one of his former comrades, “ I could be sure of mistress HoAvard an* 
I would, but I dare not. The king beginneth to love her ; but an’ ho 
were dead, I am sure I might marry her.’* This speech leads to tho 
conclusion lliat ho was induced to vraivo his prior claim to the fair 
object of his sovereign*®! choice, and it is more than probable that the 
old duc})css of Norfolk was the pei-son who prevailed on him to remain 
quiescent; and if so, this would account for tho otherwise inscrutable 
mystery of that lady’s conduct in tolerating his presence, and even 
allowing liiiu to take up his abode in her house a second time, after his 
misconduct with the young Katharine. 

Tho public announcement of the dissolution of Henry’s marriage with 
Anne of Clevos was* followed by a petition from his servile parlia- 
ment, “ hosecching him, for the good of his people, to venture on a fifth 
marriage, in tho hope that God would bless him ’with a more numerous 
issue.” ^ The nuptials of the royal Bluebcard*of English History with 
Katharine Howard were inivately solemnized within a few days, or it 
might be a few hours, after his divorce from Anne of Cleves. Some 
persons^ as, for instance, Marillac, the French amhassad<!fr, supposed 
ho did not wait for that ceremony. It seems strange that no par- 
ticulars of the solemnization of Henry’s fifth marriage have ever 
been brought to light. The day, the hour, the witnesses, and tho 
person by whom tho nuptial benediction was pronounced, arc not on 

1 This letter Is among tho incdltod docu- written in a firm* bold chameter, something 
ments preserved in the State-Paper office, like that of an engrossing clerk. 

The orthography is a little modernized. It is ^ Jouriuila of Parliament. JJngauL Ty tier. 
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record ; but on tbe 8tli of August, 1540, Katharine Howard was in- 
troduced by Henry at Ilampton-court as his queen, and took her scat 
at chapel, in the royal closet by hi^ side. She afterwards dined in 
public, orP^ which occasion she placed her youngest step-daughter, 
the princess Elizabeth, opposite to herself at table, and always gave 
her the place of honour next to her own person, because she was 
the daughter of her cousin. Katharine was publicly prayed for through- 
out the realm as queen of England, on the 15th of August. This is 
particularly noticed by Marillac, who says, “the king, the queen, and 
the child, Ed w'ard prince of England, were prayed for in all the churches, 
the new queen’s name having superseded that of the repudiated princess 
of Cleves.” 

No surprise is testified by any contemporary at this alliance as 
derogatory to the king. A close connection already existed between 
the royal family and Katharine’s in consetjuence of the fonner marriage 
]3ctwcen her uncle, at that time duke of Norfolk, when lord Thomas 
Howard, with the king’s aunt, the lady Anne Flantagenet. As 
Katharine Howard was first cousin to Henry’s second wife, Anno 
Bolcyn, their marriage required a dispensation from the pojje, both 
parties being Roman Catholics ; but Henry, in his new character of 
head I'f tho cliurch, thought projper to dis^xjnse with this ceremony. 
This marriage was the first ever contracted between i)ersons so con- 
nected wifLout previously obtaining the impal sanction, and it formed 
the precedent fur all others. Henry had taken ^arc to prepare for tho 
legality of the contract by a previous act of parliament concerning 
marriag-cs within certain degrees, which bore upon the case.' 

A few days after Henry had acknowledged Katharine for his queen, 
he conducted her to Windsor, where they remained till the 22ud of 
August. They then made a little progress to Reading, Ewciin, Rycott, 
Notley, Buckingham, and Grafton. At Grafton tlio royal bride and 
bridegroom sojourned from 29th; August till 7th September.^ Tho 
absence of all records of pageantry and processions would indicate, that 
the enamoured monarch had been desirous of enjoying the society of 
his young queen in the retirement of the country, unfettered by tho 
observations and restraints of royal etiquette. Henry’s finances 
at this |M3riod were at a low ebb. The expenses of his pompous nuptials 
with his unilKilovcd Flemish bride, and his subsequent gifts and settle- 
ments on her, had completely exhausted all his resources. He could 
neither afford to honour Katharine Howard with a public bridal nor a 
coronation, but be paid her the compliment of causing gold coins to be 
struck in commemoration of their marriage, bearing the royal arms of 
England, flanked with HR, and surmounted with the royal diadem. 

1 Speed. Journals of Parliament • * Acts of tbe Privy Coaucil, vol. viL ■ 
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On the reverse is a rose, crowned, in allusion to his bride, flanked by 
the initials K B, with the following legend 

HEKBIGUS VIII. BUTILABS B08A BIKE SPINA. 

The rose, which Henry, in the first transports of his short-lived passion 
for his Howard queen, chose for her symtel, makes a conspicuous figure 
in the augmentation to her armorial bearings in honour of her m^r* 
riage. 

In the State-Paper office is a list of the officers of state and ladies* ' 
of queen Katharine Howard’s royal household. The ladies were those 
of the highest rank in the kingdom, and some of them members of the 
royal family : — 

" The great ladies of the queen*s household—Tbe lady Margaret Douglas (niece to the king), 
the duchess of Richmond (daughter-in-law to the king, and cousin to the queen), the duchess 
of Norfolk (widow of the queen's grandfather), the countess of Sussex, the lady Howard, the 
lady Clinton. 

« Ladies of tkejpn'uy-cAoifiher.— The countess of Rutland, the lady Rochford, lady Edgecomb. 
lady Baynton (the queen's sister). 

*■ Chamberers. — ^Mrs. Tylney, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Fiyswith, Mrs. Luffkyn, 

■* Gentlewomen qfthe privy^dtamber, — Mrs. Herbert, Mrs. Tyrwhitt, Mrs. Leyo, Mrs. Gilmyn. 

*' Ladies and genOewomen attendant.— The lady Dudley, the lady Arundel ^(the queen’s 
sister), lady Denny, lady Wriothesley, lady Heneage, lady Knevet, lady Cromwell (sister to 
the deceased queen Jane Seymour), Mrs. Mewtas, Mrs. Broughton. 

Maids qf honour,— The lady Lucy, Mrs. Basset, Mrs. Garuy^e, Mrs. Cowpledike^ Mrs. 
Stradling, Mrs. Stonor." 

A list of yeomen usherp, yeomen of the chambers in ordinary, pages of 
the chambers, and pages in ordinary follows. Her chaplains were 
Drs. Mallet and Oglethorpe : the latter held the office of almoner to her 
predecessor, Anne of Glevcs. Sir Thomas Denny was her chancellor at 
first, but was afterwards superseded by her sister’s husband. Sir Thomas 
Arundel. 

The historians of this period hear universal testimony to the passion- 
ate fondness of the king for his new consort. Marillac, the French 
ambassador, who had enjoyed the opportunity of paying his compliments 
to the royal pair on their marriage, in a letter to his own sovereign 
Francis L, dated September 3, 1540, gives tljjB following lively sketch 
of Katharine’s appearance in her bridal court, and Henry’s demeanour 
to her. ** The new queen is a young lady of moderate beauty, but 
superlative grace : in stature she is small and slender. He]||^unteiiance 
is very delightful, of which the king is so greatly enamoured, that he 
knows Bot how to make sufficient demonstrations of his afiection for 
her, and very far exceeds the caresses he ever bestowed on the others. 
She is dressed after the French fashion, like all the other ladies of this 
court, and bears for her device round her arms, Non autre vdonte que 
le sienne^ * No other than his.* ” Tlie expression heaute mediocre^ which 
is used by Marillac in reference to this queen, would seem to infer that 
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Katharine was not so remarkable for her personal charms as she has 
been represented by historians; but, independently of the acknowledged 
fact thatilopinioDS vary greatly on the subject of female loveliness, 
Marillac might only mean to qualify his first notice of Katharine when 
speaking of her from report, in which he had said the king is going to 
marry a young lady of the greatest beauty/’ Marillac’s royal master, 
Francis I., having been much harassed with Henry’s requisitions for him 
.to provide him with a consort endowed with perfections such as arc seldom 
to be found in mortal woman, had probably demanded of his accredited 
«py at the court of England an accurate description of the lady whom 
liis queen-killing friend considered worthy the honour of becoming his 
next victim. The only portrait of the Howard queen is a contempo- 
rary sketch of her among the Holbein heads in the royal library at 
Windsor. She is there represented as a fair blooming girl in her teens, 
with large laughing blue eyes and light brown hair, which is folded in 
Madonna bands on either side a brow of child-like simplicity : she has 
a nose retrousse, and very full red lips. It is the countenance of an ^un- 
intellectual little romp trying to assume an air of dignity, and reminds 
us of a good-humoured Flemish peasant rather than a courtly beauty 
and a queen. Instead of the slender, graceful proportions described by 
Marillac, she is so plump and round that she appears literally bursting 
•out of her tight bodice, which is made very high, and fits closely to 
her sha^x^ It opens a little in front, and is* fastened with a small 
round brooch. Her head-dress, which is very formal and unbecoming for 
so young a person, is a small round French hood setting quite flat to the 
head, with a narrow plaited border. It is xx>ssible that Holbein’s sketch 
of Katharine Howard was taken some months after her elevation to the 
throne, when she might have lost her delicate contour. 

If the charms of royalty and i)ower had lulled the young queen into 
forgetfulness of the precarious tenure on which these perilous distinc- 
tions were held by Henry’s wives, she was full soon reminded that the 
Bword was suspended over her own head by a single hair. Witliin 
t^ee weeks after her marriage with the king, mysterious reports to her 
disparagement were in circulation”; for, on the 28th of August, the atten- 
tion of the privy council was called to the fact that ascertain priest 
at Windsor yas accused, with others of his company, of having spoken 
unbefitting words of the queen’s grace, for which he and another person 
had been apprehended. The priest was committed to the custody of 
Wriothesley, the king’s secretary, and the other incarcerated in the 
keep of Windsor-castle.^ How alarming any investigation of scandals, 
that might lead to the discovery of those passages in her early life which 
have been detailed, must have been to the queen may be imagined. 
With such a secret as she had on her mind, her diadem could have poorly 
* Acts of Wvy Coimcil, voL vli. 
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compensated her for the agonising apprehensions under which she mnst 
have writhed while the examinations were pending* Henry, being in tho 
first intoxication of his bridal happiness, passed the matter lightly over. 
** The priest was simply enjoined to confine himself to his own diocese, 
and admonished by his majesty’s command to be more temperate in the 
nse of his tongue but the person from whom he had heard the unbe- 
fitting words of the queen, which had been unguardedly repeated by 
him, was confined till further order.' It was, in all probability, this 
affair that afforded her enemies the first clue to Katharine’s early errors, 
though the cloud X)asscd over for a time. If she had been of a vindic- 
tive temper, a severer j^enalty might have been paid by those who had 
thus attempted to defame her within the verge of lier own court, and 
measures would have been taken to put to silence every tongue that 
ventured to disparage her. 

After a short sojourn in the sylvan bowers of Grafton, tho court 
removed to Ampthill. While there the royal household appears to have 
required reform, for wo find that ** Eobert Tyrwhitt, esq., the vice-cham- 
berlain to tho king, and Sir Edward Baynton, knight, the queen’s vice- 
chamberlain, and divers other gentlemen the king and queen’s servants, 
to the number of sixteen, were advertised of the king’s pleasure concern- 
ing tho sober and temx>erate order that his highness would have them 
to nse in his highness’s chamber of presence and the queen’s ; as also the 
behaviour of thcmscl\KS towards the king’s privy council, gentlemen of 
the privy cliamber, and all other his highness’s servants of every degree.” 
Katharine could have bad little control over such of her attendants as 
had pertinaciously attached themselves to her fortunes. Joan Bulmer 
was one of her bedchamber women, as also was Katharine Tylncy, 
peraons only too well acquainted with her former misconduct, and, worst 
of all, the profligate villain Manox was in her service, as one of the royal 
musicians. At Ampthill the king and queen remained till the 1st of 
October, after which they withdrew to the greater seclusion of More- 
park, in Hertfordshire; while there, Henry, being impatient of tho 
slightest interruption or intrusion, issued thq following gracious orders, 
through his privy council, to qxiem Katharine’s vice-cliamherlain and 
his own, and, all officers of the royal household, that from henceforth 
they should in nowise molest his royal person with any suit or petition, 
but cause all suits or supplications to be made in writing, and delivered 
to bis council.” ^ 

The court returned to Windsor, October 22. At this period reports 
were in circulation that Henry was about to dismiss Katharine, and 
reinstate Anne of Cleves in her place, and that the repudiated queen was 
likely to become a mother at a veiy imscasonablc juncture for all parties. 

' Sir H. Nlcalae* Acts of PrtTy Cotmen. 32 Henry' VIII., vol. vU. p. 89. 

* Acts of l*rivy Council, voL vil. 
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Marillac, whom no particle of gossip seems to escape, thus notices these 
rumours : “ It is false wliat has been said about the king leaving the 
new queen, to take the one whom he has repudiated, for he bestows so , 
many caresses on her he now has, with such singular demonstrations of 
affection, tliat it cannot be. That which caused the report was, that it 
has been said the other lady, who has been indisposed, was pregnant.” 
In his next letter to Francis I., dated November 1, he says, It is 
believed that tlic new queen has entirely gained the favour of the king, 
and of her was lately queen they speak no more than if she were 
dead.” 

Katharine held her court at Windsor rather better than a month. She 
and the king, accompanied only by the lord privy-seal, the lord admiral, 
the master of the horse, the vice-chamberlain, the privy council, the 
ladies, gentlemen, and gentlewomen of their privy-chamber, departed to 
Oking, where they remained until the 7th of December; on which 
day they departed to Oatlands, and there remained till the 18th of the 
same month, when they relumed to Hampton-court.^ Henry VIIL, 
in his journeys and removals, was on former occasions attended by his 
council ; but now he dispensed with their presence, that he might 
spend liis Christmas at Hampton-court in the society of his young 
queen, without the interruption of business or the restraints of royal 
pomp. The first separation, after a marriage of six months, that had 
occurred betw^een the king and queen took pkice February 7, 1641, 
when the king, for the despatch of business, removed to London, with 
his personal attendants, onl}’' leaving behind him at Hampton-court 
the queen’s grace, with the whole household : he returned again the 
tenth day.” * 

No sort of pomp or regal splendour distinguished the court of Katha- 
rine Howard. We find no records of lier indulging her love of dress in 
the purchase of costly robes or jewellery, nor of gifts bestowed on her 
kindred or favourites. So quiet and unostentatious was the tenor of 
her life at this period, that the only matter worthy of notice during 
her residence at Hampton-court is the order to her tailor, dated March 1, 
to provide the following needful articles for the use of the venerable 
countess of Salisbury, at that time an attainted prisoner iq the Tower of 
London, under sentence of death, and despoiled of all her substaDce : — 

a night-goTm farred, a kyrtle cX worsted, and a petticoat ftirred. 

“ another gown of the fodilon of a nightgown, of saye lined with satin of cypres^ and 

faced with satin. 

Item, a bonnet and a frontlet. 

•* Item, fonr pair of hose. 

*< Item, four pair of slioes and one pair of slips ”3 (^bably slippers). 

The warm clothing provided for her by queen Katharine was probably 
the means of i)reserving the venerable princess to undergo a fate not 
* Acts of the Privy Ooimcil, voL vll, * Ibid. p. 130. * IWd. p. 14T."; 
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less dreadful than that of jierishing with the cold in her cheerless prison 
lodgings. Katharine’s dower was settled on her by the king’s letters 
patent previous to the Easter festival : other grants, licences, and con- 
cessions are secured to her by the same instruments. The whole of the 
spring and part of the summer were spent by Henry and Katharine in 
domestic retirement at the country palaces of Greenwich and Elthani, 
or in making progresses through Kent, Essex, and the midland 
counties. 

It is asserted by the majority of historians that Katharine remained 
under the ]x>litical guidance of her uncle the duke of Norfolk, and Gar- 
diner bishop of Winchester, but it is certain that, as her influence with 
the king increased, she grew imx)atient of the tutelage of her uncle, who 
certainly did not possess the art of conciliating the affections of the 
ladies of his family, since he was at open variance with his wife, his 
sister, his daughter, and his step-mother, the duchess-dowager of Nor- 
folk. It might bo that Katharine took part in the quarrel between him 
and the last-named lady, with whom she was certainly on terms of the 
greatest confidence; but from whatever cause their disagreement arose, 
it was highly imprudent of the queen, who was naturally an object of 
jealousy and distrust to the Protestant party, to deprive herself of the 
{irotection and support of her powerful kinsman. The event afforded a 
striking exemplification of the divine proverb, that a house divided 
against itself cannot ^stand.” Katharine, in the pride of youth and 
beauty, and blinded by her boundless influence over the mind of a royal 
husband, forgot, perhaps, that the throne to which his capricious passion 
had exalted her was based on the graves of three of her predecessors, 
and that it was only too likely to prove in her own case (as in that of 
Anne Bolcyn) a splendid ascent to a scaffold. She imagined, that 
while she was all-powerful with Henr}% she might defy the rest of the 
4Vorld. 

The whole realm was then split into two great parties, so nicely 
dnatched, as to strength and numbers, that the ruling balance was in the 
hand of the sovereign, to dispose according to his own pleasure. It was 
Aat power which rendered Henry YHI. a despotic monarch, and enabled 
him to trample on the boasted laws and liberties of Englishmen with im- 
punity. Boman catholics and Protestants had succumbed alike to his 
evil passions, and endeavoured to use them as political weapons in their 
struggles with each other for mastery. The contest had commenced 
when Henry’s divorce from Katharine of Arragon was first agitated, 
and the Protestant party supported the interests of Anne Boleyn.* Five 
years had passed away since those rival queens had vanished from the 
arena, and yet the names of Anne and ELatharine were still the watch- 
words of the warring parties ; for Henry was again the husband of two 
^ * Acts of Privy OouncU, vol. vii. 
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living wives bearing those names^ and the legality of his divoroe from 
the Protestant queen Anne and his marriage with the Roman catholic 
Katharine was almost as much questioned by his Protestant subjects, 
as his divorce from Katharine of Arragon and his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn had been by the Roman catholics. Thus wo see, that Katharine 
Howard was regarded by the reformed party in much the same light as 
Anne Boleyn h^ formerly been by the Roman Catholics. It was fondly 
imagined by persons who regard^ Anne of Cloves as Henry’s lawful 
queen, that he might be won to a reconciliation with her, if he could be 
convinced of the unworthiness of her fair successor to fill her place. That 
the duke of Cloves was so persuaded, we have shown in the preceding 
memoir, and it is a fact that throws some light on the diplomatic tact 
with which the political leaders of that party had organized their plans 
for the downfall of Katharine Howard. 

The early follies of Katharine were known to too many not to have 
reached the persons most interested in destroying her influence with the 
king ; and if they delayed striking the blow that was to lay her honours 
in the dust, it was only to render it more cflectual. The “ snake was to 
be killed, not scotched.” A crisis at length arrived, which afforded a 
favourable opixDrtunity for carrying the project into execution. There 
was a Roman catholic insurrection in Yorkshire this spring, headed by 
Sir John Neville. Henry, attributing this to the influence of cardinal 
Pole, gave orders for the execution of the vcnerablg countess of Salisbury, 
his mother, who had lain under sentence of death in the Tower for 
upwards of a twelvemonth. Her sentence had been basely procured 
by Cromwell, just before his own arrest for treason.^ The influence of 
the new queen had probably thus long delayed the headsman’s axo 
from descending on the guiltless victim. She was the last of the Plan- 
tagenets, and, with a spirit not unworthy of her mighty ancestors, re- 
fused to submit to an unjust sentence by laying her head upon the 
block. “ So should traitors do,” she said, “ but I am none. If you 
will have my head, you must win it as you can.” A scene of horror 
followed, which was concluded by the rufiian minister of Henry’s ven- 
geance dragging the aged princess by her hoary hair to the block, where 
he ‘‘ slovenly butchered her, and stained the scaffold from veins enriched 
with all the royal blood of England.” * 

Henry’s mistrust of the Romish party, in consequence of the late 
insurrection, induced him to leave the administration of affairs in the 
hands of an anti-papal council, headed by Cranmer, Audlcy the lord 
chancellor, and Seymour earl of Hertford, the brother of the late queen 
Jane, ,when he proceeded on his progress into Yorkshire. Queen 
Katharine was the companion of his journey. They left London early 
in July, passed some days at the palace at Grafton, and travelled 
1 Herbert. Guthrie. Lingard. ’ Guthrie. LIngard. Tytlcr. Bapln. Burnet. 
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tlirotigh Northami^ton and Lincolnshire to York.^ The progress was 
attended with some degree of splendour, hut more of terror. Henry was 
received by his subjects on the road as a destroying angel, ready to in- 
dict the vengeance of Heaven on the counties implicated in the late 
revolt. As the best propitiation they could devise, the men of Lincoln- 
shire offered him money in all the towns through which he passed with 
his fair young queen:* probably, he would not have been appeased 
without blood, also, if she who possessed the art of charming his fury- 
passions had not been at his side. Jn Yorksliirc, the king and queen 
were met by two hundred gentlemen of the shire, in coats of vclYct, 
with four thousand tall yeomen and serving-men, W'ho on their knees 
made a submission by the mouth of Sir Robert Bowes, and gave the 
king 000/. Katharine witnessed a j.>ageant of no less interest when the 
archbishop of York, with upwards of three hundred ecclesiastics and 
their attendants, met the king at Barnesdale, and made a like submis- 
sion, with the peace-oflering of 600/. Like submission was made by the 
mayors of York, of Newcastle, and of Hull, each of wliom gave the king 
low. In the course of their progress, Katharine held a court at her 
dowor-maiior of Shire, which, in memory of that circumstance, is still 
cfidled ** queen’s-hold.” 

It was during tliis fatal i^rogrcss that Katharine, when at Pontcfract- 
CBStle, sealed her own doom by admitting her former paramour, Francis 
Derbam, into her household as a gentleman in waiting and private secre- 
tary to herself. Sharon Turner, following lord Herbert and somo other 
writers, says, “ that Dcrham was only employed on two or three occa- 
sions, in the absence of the queen’s secretary, to write her private let- 
ters.” When wc reflect on the nature of some of the letters the unfor- 
tunate Katharine was in the habit of receiving, wo may readily suppose 
sue preferred the dreadful alternative of employing Dcrham as her 
amanuensis, rather than a stranger. It is a doubtful j)oint whether the 
“mysteries of writing,” and consequently of reading letters, were among 
the accomplishments of this ill-fated queen. Jam Buhner’s epistle, 
previous to the royal marriage, claims Katharine’s grateful remembrance 
oa the groiiiids of having exercised her clerkly skill in her service when 
but a private gentlewoman, and it is certain that no letter written by 
Katharine can ‘bo found: even her signature has been vainly sought at 
the State-Paper oflice and elsewhere. The duchess of Norfolk has been 
accused of having herself introduced Dcrham into her grand-daughter’s 
court,® and desired her to give him some appointment in her household. 
It is to be lamented that neither of these unhappy ladies had the moral 
courage to put a stern negative on his audacious demand of preferment. 
That it was not willingly given may certainly be inferred from the fact, 
that Katharine had been queen of England upwards of a year before she 

* Acta of I*rivy Council. Hall. Gutbrie. * Ibid. * Hollnshcd. State Papers MS. 
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granted this appointment, the date of which, according to Ilolinshed, 
was the 27th of August, 1541. On the 29th of the same month, her 
cousin Thomas Culpepper had a long private interview with her at Lin-* 
coin, in her closet or privy-chamber at eleven at night, no one being 
pnjscnt but lady Kochfoid, her principal lady in waiting, by whom he 
was introduced. The conference lasted many hours, and at his depar- 
ture the queen presented him with a chain and a rich cap.^ This secret 
meeting, and the unseasonable time at which it took place, was after- 
* wards construed into a proof of a criminal intimacy between the queen 
and her kinsman ; but if Katharine had really been engaged in an in- 
trigue with this near relation, she would scarcely have hazarded bring- 
ing him and Derliam into contact, knowing as she did the jealous temper 
and lawless character of her seducer. Culixsiijier was one of the gentle- 
men of the king’s i:)rivy-chamber : he had lately committed a frightful 
crime in his native county, and had, moreover, i^erpctrated murder 
when resisting his apprehension. Henry VUI. pardoned him his 
comj)licated guilt,* but it was very probable that pecuniary distress bad 
impelled the interview with the queen, his kinswoman, and his ex- 
tortion from her of such jewels as she had nearest at hand. 

The king ami queen arrived at York about the 14th of September, 
and tarried there twelve days. Great preparations had been made for 
the reccx)tion of Henry’s nex>hcw, James V. of Scotland ; but that prince, 
placing no great reliance on his imcle’s principles, excused himself from 
accepting his invitation to meet him there. * Henry and Katharine 
quitted York September 2G, and that night they sux)ped and slept at 
Holmc,*^ an ancient moated mansion, which had been recently forfeited 
to the crown by the rebellion of Sir Kobert Constable. On the 1st of 
October they reached Hull, where they remained five days, and crossing 
the Humber, they pursueil their homeward route through Lincolnshire. 
In one of the letters from the council with the king to that in London, 
Mr. Secretiiry Wriothesley writes, ‘‘The king and queen, and all the 
train, be merry iiml in health.” In the course of this progress Katha- 
rine enjoyed more of the pomp and pageantry of royalty than had fallen 
to her lot since her maifiago with the king. The truth was, they tra- 
velled at the ex^xinse of the wealthy aristocracy of those counties which, 
having been recently involved in rebellion, omitted ncthing that was 
likely to conciliate the offended sovereign. Henry, who hecainc every 
day more enamoured of his young queen, took great delight in disjilay- 
ing her to his i)eoplc in his public entrances into the principal towns in 
their route, and omitted nothing that was likely to give her pleasure. 
Katharine, being of a plastic age and temper, readily adapted herself to 

* Bumet. Bapfn. 
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his humour^ and made it her study to amuse and cheer him when he 
came to her fatigued and harassed with the cares of state. The increase 
of her influence during this progress was beheld with jealous feelings by 
those who were naturally desirous of destroying her credit with the 
king; and the circumstance of the royal travellers resting one night at 
the house' of Sir John Gorstwick, who had, during the preceding spring, 
denounced Cranmer in open parliament as the root of all heresies,’’ 
was sufficiently alarming to that primate. There was, moreover, a 
select meeting of the privy council, at which Gardiner presided, held at ' 
Gorstwick’s house, affording strong confirmation to the assertions of 
Burnet and Bapin, that Cranmer had reason to believe that ho should 
very shortly follow Cromwell to the scaffold, unless some means were 
found of averting the gathering storm. 

At this momentous crisis the archbishop communicated to liis col- 
leagues, the earl of Hertford and the lord chancellor, the particulars of 
the queen’s early misconduct in the house of the duchess of Norfolk, 
which had been conveyed to him by John Ijsssells, brother of the vile 
woman who had connived at the indiscretions, and finally the guilt, of 
the unhappy girl. This disclosure was stated to have taken place in a 
conversation between Lassells and his sister, in consequence of his ad- 
vising her to ask for a place in the queen’s household, as others had 
done ; to which Mary said she did not wish to enter into the service of 
the queen, but that she pitied her.” — **Why so?” asked Lassells. 
“ Marry !” replied the efther, because die is light both in conditions 
and living,” and then she relaUnl the tale of Katharine’s lapse from 
virtue with Dcrharn in revolting terms.* Alas, for the motherless child 
who had, in the most perilous season of woman’s life, been exposed to 
the contaminating sociiity of such a female ! The disclosure was regarded 
liy the earl of Hertfonl and the lord chancellor as a matter proper to ho 
laid before the king, and the task was deputed to Cranmer.^ 


CHAPTER IT. * 

The queen, unconscious of how dark a cloud impended over her, was re- 
ceiving fresh tokens of regard every hpur from Henry, who behaved as if 
it were his intention to jirove to the world — 

** How much tho wife was dearer than the bride * 

They arrived at Windsor on the 26tli of October, and proceeded to 
llampton-court on tho 30th, in readiness to keep the festival of All 
Saints.^ Henry and Katharine both received the sacrament that day. 

> Acte of the Privy Council. Ijord Herbert’s Homy VITT. White Kennet. Burnet. 
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Henry, on this occasion, while kneeling before the altar, raised his eyes 
to heaven, and exclaimed aloud, “ I render thanks to thee, O Lord ! 
that after so many strange accidents that have befallen my marriages* 
thou hast been pleased to give me a wife so entirely conformed to my 
inclinations as her I now have.” He then requested his confessor, the 
bishop of Lincoln, to prepare a public form of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for having blessed him with so loving, dutiful, and virtuous 
queen. This was to be read on the morrow, which was All Souls’-day ; 

* but on that fatal morrow, while Henry was at mass, the paper that con* 
tained the particulars of the misconduct of her whom he esteemed such 
a jewel of womanhood and perfect love to himself,” was put into his 
hands by Cranmer, with a humble request that he would read it when 
he was in entire privacy.' The object of Cranmer in presenting the in- 
formation against the queen to Henry in the chapel, was evidently to 
prevent the annoimcement to the people of the public form of thanks- 
giving which had been prepared by the bishop. Tlie absence of Kath- 
arine from her accustomed place in the myal closet, aiforded the arch- 
bishop the better opportunity of striking this decisive blow. 

Henry, at first, treated the statement as a calunmy invented for the 
destruction of the queen ; for, as he himself afterwards declared, ** he 
so tenderly loved the woman, and had conceived such a constant opinion 
of her honesty, that he supposed it rather to be a forged matter than the 
truth.” On which, being greatly perplexed, he sent for the lord privy- 
seal, the lord admiral. Sir Anthony Browne, and Sir Thomas Wriothes- 
ley, to whom he opened the case, saying, at the same time, ** He could 
not believe it to be true ; and yet^ the information having once been 
made, he could not be satisfied till the certainty thereof was known, but 
he would not, in any wise,' that in the inquisition any spark of scandal 
should arise against the queen.” ^ He then despatched the lord privy- 
seal to London, where John Lassells was secretly kept, to try if he 
would stand to his saying. Lassells reiterated his tale, and added, that 
“ He would rather die in the declaration of the truth, since it so nearly 
touched the king, than live with the concealment of the same.” His 
sister was also examined,* who gave evidence of the early misconduct of 
the queen. That Katharine had admitted Derham and Manox, with 
Joan Bulmcr and other persons who were acquainted wtth her previous 
guilt, into her royal household, was probably a matter in which she had 
no choice, as she was entirely in their power ; but the circumstance of 
their being tU^^rc afforded a startling confirmation of the charges against 
her. 

Wriothesley received express instructions from the king to take Der- 
ham into custody on an accusation of piracy, because he had been 
formerly noted in Ireland for that ofience,* making that pretence lest any 
1 Herbert. Burnet. Rapin. * Acts of the Privy Ooundl, vol. viL 354. 3 
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sp^ of suspicion diould get abroad from his examination. The arrest 
was effected ; and Henry’s wrathfiil jealousy having been powerfully ex- 
cited by a report that the old duchess of Norfolk should have had the 
iblly to say, when in the queen’s chamber, to a certain gentlewoman. 
There,” pointing to Derhain, ** this is he who fled away into Ireland 
for the queen’s sake,” caused him to be examined very sharply as to the 
nature of liis connection with the queen.^ Derham boldly acknowledged 
that a promise of marriage had been exchanged between himself and ^ 
the queen many years previous to her union with the king ; that they 
had lived as man and wife while he was in the service of her grand- 
mother the duchess of Norfolk ; and that they were regarded in that light 
among tlie servants in the family. That he was accustomed to call her 
wife, and she had often called him husband, before witnesses ; that they 
had exchanged gifts and love-tokens frequently in those days ; and lie 
had given her money whenever he had it. He solemnly denied that the 
slightest familiarity had ever taken place between them since Katharine’s 
marriage with the king.” * This ivas the substance of his first state- 
ments, freely given, nor could the extremity of torture wring from him 
anything of further import against the queen ; neither is there the 
slightest evidence tending to convict her of having renewed her criminal 
intimacy with him.® On the contmry, it would appear by the bitter 
scorn of her expressions, when comiielled to name him,^ that he had 
become the object of her greatest aversion after she had seen the folly of 
lior early infatuation, anSL felt the blight itlis selfish passion had been the 
means of casting on her morning bloom of liie. 

According to the historical traditions of Hampton-court, the queen, when 
she learned what was in agitation, called incessantly on the name of her 
royal husband, and maile more than one desperate attem]>t to see him. 
The first time was at the hour when she knew he would be at mass in 
the chapel, and although she had been ordered to confine herself to her 
own chamber, she was not so strictly kept but she watched her opportu- 
nity to rush into the private gallery leading from her bed-room to the 
queen’s entrance to the royal closet in the chaiiel, and was with difficulty 
prevented from bumting into his presence, wfth the declared intent of 
throwing herself at bis feet and imploring his mercy, or claiming his 
protection. Wiieu she was stopped and dirried back, she struggled 
violently, and her screams were heard by every one in the chapel. On 
unotker occasion, she escaped from her chamber, through the low door 
in the alcove at the bed’s head, into the hack-stairs lobby^ and though 
instantly pursued, she reached the foot of the private stair, called “ the 
maid of honour’s stair,” ® before she was overtaken and brought back. 

» State Paper MS. ® The staircase so called led from the lobby 

* State Papers* vol. i. ^ of the queen's bock^stairs to that portion of 
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Local superstition long asserted, that the phantom of a shiidnng lady, 
clothed in white, with dishevelled hair, haunted that gallery and stair- 
case. But to return to sober facts: when the result of the first day’s in- 
vestigation was brought to the king by the persons employed in that 
business, he seemed like a man pierced to the heart and after vainly 
struggling for utterance, his pride and firmness gave way, and he burst 
into a passion of tears. He left Hampton-court the next morning with- 
out seeing the queen, or sending her any message. The same day the 
council came to her in a body, and informed her of the charge that had 
been made against her. She denied it with earnest protestations of her 
innocence, but the moment they were gone fell into fits so violent^ that 
her life and reason were that night supposed to be in danger.^ When 
this was rciK>rtod to the king, he sent Cranmer to her in the morning 
witli a deceitful assurance, that ^ If she would acknowledge her trans- 
gressions, the king, although her life had been forfeited by the law, had 
determined to extend unto her his most gracious mercy.” Katharine, 
who was in a state of frantic agony when the archbishop entered, was 
overpowered with softer emotions on hearing the message, and unable 
to do more than raise her hands witii expressions of thankfulness to tho 
king for having shown her more mercy than she hod dared to ask for 
herself.^ In the evening Cranmer returned to her again, when, finding 
her more composed, he drew from her a promise ** that she would reply 
to his questions as truly and faithfully as she would answer at the day 
of judgment, on the promise Ai^ich she made a£ her baptism, and by the 
sacrament which she received on All Hallows’-day last past.’* * 

The particulars of the queen’s behaviour duryig these interviews, and 
the agonizing state of excitement in which she was at this dreadful crisis 
of her fate, arc thus detailed in Cramner’s letter to the king : — ** At the 
repair to the queen’s grace, I found her in such lamentation and heaviness 
as I never saw no creature, so that it would have pitied any man’s heart 
in the world to have looked upon her ; and in that vehement rage ^ she 
continued (as they infoimed me which be about her) from my departure 
from her unto my return again, and then I found her, as I do suppose, 
far entered towards a ffanzy^ which I feared, before my departure from 
her, at my first being with her. Surely, if your grace’s comfort had not 
come in time, she could have continued no long time In that condition 
without ufranzy, which, nevertbhl^s, I do yet much suspect to follow 
liereafter. As for my message from your majesty unto her, I wak pur- 
posed to enier communication in this wise: First, to exaggerate the 
grievousness of her demerits ; then to declare unto her the justice of your 
grace’s laws, and what she ought to suffer by the same ; and last of all, 

I Acts of Privy Council. Herbert, Lin- ^ state Papers. * Lingord. Tytler. 
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to signify unto her your most gracious mercy. But when I saw in what 
condition she was, I was fain to turn my purpose, and to begin at the 
last part first, to comfort her with your grace*s benignity and mercy ; for 
else, the recital of your grace's laws, with the aggravation of her offences, 
might, peradventure, have driven her into some dangerous extasy, or 
else into a very franzy, so that the words of comfort, coming last, might 
have come too late. And after I had declared your grace's mercy ex- 
tended unto her, she held up her hands, and gave most humble thanks 
unto your majesty, who had shown her more grace and mercy than she 
herself thought meet to sue for, or could have hoped for. Then, for a 
time, she became more temperate and moderate, saving that she still 
sobbed and wept ; but after a little pausing, she suddenly fell into a new 
raye, much worse than before ; and, after a certain time, when she had 
recovered herself that she might speak, she cried, and said : — * Alas, my 
lord, that I am alive I The fear of death did not grieve me so much be- 
fore, as doth now the remembrance of the king’s goodness, for when I 
remember how gracious and loving a prince I had, I cannot but sorrow ; 
but this sudden mercy, more than I could have looked for (shovred unto 
mCf so unworthy, at this time), maketh mine offences to appear before 
mine eyes ’much more heinous than they did before. And the more I 
consider the greatness of his mercy, the more I do sorrow in my heart 
that I should so mis-order myself (^inst his majesty.’ And for all I 
could say to licr, she continued in a great pang a long while. After that, 
she began something to remit her rage^ ftnd come to herself ; she waa 
metcly well until night, and I had good communication with her, and, 
as I thought, brought her into a great quietness. Nevertheless, at night, 
about six of the clock, she fell into another pang, but not so outrageous* 
as the fimt ; and that was (as she showed me) b^use of remembrance, 
that at the time of the evening (as she said) master Heneage was wont 
to bring her news of your grace. And because I lack time to write all 
things to your majesty, I have referred other things to be ox>ened by the 
mouth of the bearer of this, Sir John Dudley, saving I have sent en- 
closed all that I can got of her concerning a^ communication with 
Derbam, which, although it be not so much as f thought, yet I suppose 
is surely sufficient to prove a contract, although she thinks it be no con- 
tract The causfo that master Baynton was sent to your majesty was, 
partly for the declaration of her state, and imrtly because, after my de- 
parture from her, she b^n to excuse and tamper those things which 
she had spoken unto me and set her hand, as, at my coming unto yonr 
majesty, I shall more fully declare by word of mouth, for she saith,. 
* that Derhom used to importune-force, and had not her free will and 
consent.’ 

From Cranmer’s assertion that the queen had sot her hand ” to the 
1 State Papers, voL I. pp. 689-691. 
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paper, it has been inferred that she was able to write, but it might be 
only her mark of attestation ; and, even if she could sign her name, it 
does not prove her capability of writing letters, or anything beyond a 
aignature. In the whole of this transaction, there is nothing more 
extraordinary than the perversity of Katharine in refusing to acknowlege 
that, as far as an obligation which had not received the sanction of the 
church could go, she was plighted to her kinsman, Francis Derhara, 
before she received the nuptial ring from king Henry. But, with the 
same headstrong rashness which had characterised her conduct from 
childhooil, she determined to cling to her queenly dignity at all hazards, 
rather than admit of any plea that would have the effect of rendering 
her subsequent marriage with the king null and void. The following 
passages are subjoined, on that ]X)int, from her confession, which was 
aent by Cranmer to the king : — Being again examined by my lord 
Canterbury, of contracts and communications of marriage between 
Derham and me, I shall here answer faithfully and truly, as I shall 
make answer at the last day of judgment, and by tlie promise that 
1 made in baptism, and the sacrament 1 received xipon All Hallows’-day 
last ]^)ast. First, 1 do say that Derham hath many times moved mo 
unto the question of matrimony, whereunto, as far as I remember, 
I never granted him more than I have confessed. And as for those 
words, ‘ I do promise that I love you with all my heart,’ I do not re- 
member tliat 1 ever spoke them ; but as concerning the other w'ords, 
that * I should promise him my faith and “troth,* I am sure I never 
spoke them. Questioned whether I called him husband, and he me 
wife ? 1 do answer, that there was communication in the house that we 
two should marry together, and some of his enemies had envy thereat ; 
wherefore he desired me to give him leave to call me wife, and that 1 
would call him husband, and I said, ‘ 1 was content.* And so, after 
that, commonly he called me wife, and many times Tcallcd him husband, 
and he used many times to kiss me. And I suppose this is true, that 
at one time he kissed me very often. Some who stood by made obser- 
vations on his conduct, whereunto he answered, * Who should hinder 
him from kissing his wife * 

King Henry remained in the neighbouring palace of Oatlands, whither 
he had withdrawn to await the result of these invt^stigatioijs. He 
appears to have been tom with contending passions, and not venturing 
to trust to his own feelings with regard to his unhappy queen, he left all 
proceedings^ the direction of Cranmer and the council. Katharine was 
now placed under arrest, and her keys were taken away from her.^ On 
the 11th of October, the archbishop of Canterbury, with Wriothesley 
and Mr. Comptroller, received orders to go to the queen, and signify to 
her the king's pleasure that she should depart on the following Monday 
> Queen Katharine Howard's ooDfhssion; Bnmet's Beformation. ’ State Papers, vol. L 
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to Sion-house, while the inquiry pended. The state of a queen was not 
yet entirely taken from her, but reduced to the following appointments, 
which are copied from the order in council : — 

<*The Airnitiure of three ohambers, haiiged with mean stuff, without any cloth of estate 
[canopy] ; of which three, one dull serve for Mr. Baynton and the others to dine in, and the 
other two to servo for her use, and vrith a small number of servants. The king's hi^iness's 
pleasure Is, that the queen have, according to her choice, four gc'ntlewomen and two cham- 
berers, forseeing always that my lady Baynton be one, whose husband the king’s pleasure is 
diould attend the queen, and have the rule and government the whole house. Beddes 
Mr. Baynton, his wife, and the almoner, tlic king appointeth none specially to remain with her.” 

The queen’s maids of honour were ordered to return to their friends, 
excepting Mrs. Basset, whom the king, ^ considering the calamity of 
her friends, determined to provide for.” The privy council report states 
also : — 

** The king’s resolution to lay before the parliament and judges the abominable behaviour 
of the queen, but without any mention of pre-contract to Derham * which might serve for 
her defence,’ but only to open and make manifest the king’s highness’s just cause of Indigna* 
tion and displeasure. Considering no man would think it reasonable that the king’s highness 
(although his majesty doth not yet take the degree of her estate utterly fl'om her) should 
entertain her so tenderly in the high degree and estate of a queen, who for her demerits is so 
unworthy of the some. Therefore the king’s majesty willcth, that whoever among you know 
not only the whole matter, but also how it was first detected, by whom, and by what means 
it came to the king’s majesty’s knowledge, with the whole of the king’s majesty’s sorrowfhl 
behaviour and carcfhl proceeding in it, should upon the Sunday coming assemble all the ladies 
and gentLewomen and gentlemen being now in the queen’s hous^old, and declare unto them 
the whole process of the matter (except that ye make no mention of the pre-contract), but 
omitting that, set forth such matter as mlg^t confound their misdemeanour. Touching the 
queen’s departing from that hodse and removing to Sion, shall be on Monday next coming, 
such ladies only to remain at Hampton-court to abide the queen’s removing as by ad- 
vertisements from you of those that shall succeed there ; providing always that the ladies 
keep their day of departure upon Monday, and such only to remain at Hampton-court to 
abide tbe queen’s removing as shall be attendant at Sion. 

*' Furthermore, his mqjcsty's pleasure is, that Mr. Seymour shall remain tliorc, with all the 
Jewels and other things of the queen’s, till she be gone, and then to bring them hither. And 
to the queen’s grace ye must apix)int six French hoods, with the appurtenances, with edges 
of goldsmiths’ work, so there be no stone or pearl in the same ; likewise, os many pair of 
sleeves, six gowns, and six kirtlcs of satin damask and velvet, with such things as belong to 
tbe same, except always stone and pearl. 

« At the court [Westminster], to my lord of Canterbury, at Hampton-court.” i 

In parts of this order we trace the lingering tenderness of tlio king for 
her who had been so lately the object of his adoring fondness. It is 
also curious to observe how those, who at first raked up the most trivial 
gossips* tales (that six years before circulated among the menials of the 
duchess of Norfolk), in order to establish the fact of a pre-contract be- 
tween Derham and the queen, now caution their colleagues *‘by no 
means to mention the pre-contract^ lest it should serve her for an excuse 
to save her life.** The council had, in fact, come to the determination 
of proceeding against the queen on the awful charge of adultery, and, 
finding it impossible to convict her of that crime with Derham, they 

; 1 state PSapers, p. 69a 
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determined to fix it on some other person. But so circumspect had 
been the deportment of Katharine since her marriage, that the only man 
to whom she had ever manifested the slightest degree of condesoension 
was her first cousin, Thomas Culpepper,- the son of her maternal uncle. 
Sir John Culpepper, of Holingboume, in Kent. Thomas bore a bad 
character in his native county, which, howevw, did not prevent his 
appointment as a gentleman of the privy-chamber to Henry VIII. before 
the elevation of his fair kinswoman to the fatal dignity of quecn-oonsort. 

* His name is found among the royal appointments at the marriage of 
Anne of Cleves, and he distinguished himself in the jousts at Durliain- 
house in honour of those nuptials. In the thirty-third year of king 
Henry he obtained the grant of three manors from the crown. The 
nearness of their relationship naturally caused great intimacy between 
him and Katharine, for they had been companions in childhood; but 
whether there were ever a matrimonial engagement in perspective be- 
tween them, as suspected by her forsaken and jealous lover, Derham, 
previous to her union with the king, cannot now be ascertained. It is 
possible that such a report might have decided the council to implicate 
him with the queen in a charge of adultery. As this was the only 
means of dissolving the king’s marriage, the queen’s female attendants 
were strictly examined with a view to establish the charge. Whether 
these unfortunate women were examined by torture, like the men, or 
only put in terror of it, is not on record ; but when we remember that 
Wriothcsley and Rich were the agents by whom the evidences were 
collected, it may be supposed that they were not very scrupulous as to 
the means they employed. These were the men afterwards found 
superseding the more merciful executioner in his abhorrent office in the 
dungeon of the young, the lovely, and pious Anne Askew, when, pro- 
voked by her silent fortitude, they threw off their gowns and worked 
the rack with their own ferocious hands, till they nearly tore her delicate 
frame asunder. These two men were the most unprincipled and san« 
guinaiy of tlio whole swarm of jparventis of whom Henry’s cabinet was 
composed. Wriothcsley is thus portmyed by a contemporary poet : — 

*< From file estate, of base and low degree. 

By fiilse deceit, by craft and subtle ways. 

Of mischief mould, and key of cruelty, 

Was crept fuU borne up by varioas slays.* 

* * * « : 

With ireful eye, or gUring like a cat. 

Killing by spite whom he thought fit to hit.** * 

It is impossible to read Wriothesley’s reports of the examinations of 
the witnesses without perceiving his deadly malice against the queen 
and her kindred. When writing to his colleague Sadler, he does not 
disguise his satisfaction at <*pyking ont anything that is likely to serve 

> CSavendlab. 
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the purpose of ov/r business,” as he c»lls it. * ** I assure you,” writes he, 
**iny woman Tylney hath done us worthy service and true, as it ap- 
peareth.”^ That the evidence on which Mr. Secretary Wriothesley 
felicitates himself so hi^ly goes no farther than to prove that the queen 
was surrounded by spies, who were disposed to place evil constructions 
on her most trifling departure from the rigour of royal etiquette, let the 
dispassionate reader judge. The following is a faithful transcript of the 
curioudy indited document which contains the deposition of Katharine ^ 
Tylney, at Westminster, November 13, 33 Henry VIII. — She saith, 
that she remembers at Lincoln the queen went two nights out of her 
chamber, when it was late, to lady Bochford’s chamber, which was up a 
little pair of stairs by the queen’s chamber.^ And the first night this 
deponent and Margaret,* her colleague, went up with her ; and the 
queen made them both go down again, but Margaret went up again 
eftsoons, and this deponent went to bed with Mrs. Fryswith (another 
of the queen’s chamberers). As far as she remembereth, when it was 
late, about two of the clock, Maigaret came up to bed to them ; and she 
^Tylney) said to Margaret, * Jesus! is not the queen abed yet?’ and 
Margaret said, * Yes, even now.’ The second night, she says that * the 
queen made all her fellows go to bed, and took only this deponent with 
her ; at which time she tarried also in manner as long as she did the 
other night, during which time this deponent was in a little place with 
my lady Eochford’s woman,’ and therefore, * on her peril,’ saith ‘ she 
never saw who came unto the queen and my lady Bochford, nor heard 
what was said between them.’ ” The only way of reporting the ex- 
amination of witnesses is, by stating both queries and replies verbatim ; 
such was not however the mode of master Wriothesley ’s recital of 
Katharine Tylney’s deposition, since, by omitting all his own queries 
and threats, and condensing all her replies into a subtly arranged nar- 
rative deposition, he produces an impression ** that the queen went into 
- lady Bochford’s chamber to meet some person whom the deponent' could 
not see.” Now the tenor of the evidence is simply this, that Tylney 
saw no one ; and even if there had been any one there, the place whore 
she waited with lady Bochford’s woman was so situate, that she could 
neither have seen nor heard what passed. But was there any one to 
sec ? as Wriothesley endeavours to imply ; and to that straightforward 
question common sense replies, What need of implications by logical 

subtleties, if a fact so suspicious as the queen meeting any one secretly 

* 

1 MS. in State-Paper office. cnstomB of royalty In those days were much 

* 2 The chamber of the lady in waiting is the same in England and France, the pre- 
situated precisely in the same way in the cedents having been formed by the Frendi 
royal diSteau of St. Germain's, up a smaU princesses who have worn the crown-matri* 
narrow staircase, through the lobby of the monial of this country. 

•queen's back-stairs, for the convenience of > Katharine Tylney and Margaret Morton 
private communication between the queen and were two of the queen's Ghamherers, or bed- 
ner principal female attendant of state. The chamber women. 
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in lier latly in vraiting’s chamber at dead of night had really been 
elicited from Katharine Tylney, even by the terror of rack and gibbet. 
It was a period when admissions so extorted were used as legal evidence, 
therefore if Tylney had a^itted such a proceeding on the ixirt of her 
unhappy mistress, it would have been stated in report point-blank, 
Avithout mincing the matter, as presumptive evidence of the general 
levity and impropriety of the queen, although it could not have estab- 
lished her guilt, since she was not alone. 

Equally vague and inconclusive as the above is the context of 
Wriothesley’s recital of Tylney’s deposition. — Item. She saith that 
the queen hath caused her to do sundry such strange messages to lady 
Eochford, that she could not tell how to utter them ; and at Hampton- 
court, lately, she bade her go to my lady Rochford and ask her * When 
she should have the thing she promised her?’ And she (lady Rochford) 
answered, that ‘ She sat up for it, and she would the next day bring her 
won! herself.’ A like message and answer was conveyed to and from 
my lord of Suffolk.”^ It is, of coui*se, imx)ossiblo to penetrate into the 
secret of these messages, but as the king’s brother-in-law, Suffolk, was 
one of the parties concerned, it is impossible to imagine they were any 
way connected with love-affairs; if they had been, he would have 
deposed to that effect. Tlie x)robability is, that they related to supplies 
of money, or the i:»rivate purchase of jewels or articles of adornment, 
which the (luecn employed the agency of these persons to procure in an 
underhand way. Katharine, like all persons who have been early' 
initiated into the dark mysteries of sin, had evidently acquired a 
systematic habit of concealment, even with regard to those trifling 
actions which, when openly performed, would never excite suspicion. 

The testimony of Margaret Morton* (Tylney’s companion) is un- 
favourable to the queen, as far as her own opinion goes. She imagined 
“that the lady Rochford was a party to some intrigue that the queen 

was carrying on when she was at Ijincoln, Pontefract, and York 

When they were at Pontefract,” she says, “ the queen had angry words 
with Mrs. Luffkyn (anotljer of the chamberers) and herself, and forbade 
their attendance in her bedchamber on which, these two women kept 
a jealous watch on her majesty’s proceedings. “Lady Rochford,” 
^Margaret said, “ conveyed letters to and from the queen to Culi>epper, 
t(S it was 8upj>o8edi and that one night, when they were at Pontefract, 
and the queen waa^in her bedchamber with no other attendant than my 
lady Rochford, that lady (which was an unusual thing) did not only 
lock the chamber door, but bolted it in the inside also ; and when the 
king came with the intent to pass the night there, ho found the door 
fastened, and there. was some delay before he was admitted.” It is 
possible, however, that the queen was in the bath, or so engaged as to 
1 MSS, State-Paper olHce, 83 Hcniy VIII. ® Ibid. 
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render it expedient to fasten her chamber door, for there is no evidence 
to prove that any other person was in the chamber besides the lady in 
waithig and the queen. 

The fate, of Anne Boleyn and her brother lord Kochford, had recently 
afforded melancholy witness on how slight grounds a queen of England 
might be sent to the block, and noble gentlemen (Norris, Brereton, and 
Weston) ** done to death by slanderous tongues.” The only evidence 
adduced in proof of the alleged crime of Anne Boleyn with her brother 
was, that he had leaned his hand on her bed ; and now his widow, who 
had borne murderous testimony against her lord, was to be brought by 
retributive justice to an ignominious death on a chaige of having been 
an accotnplice in a royal intrigue, because she, as lady in waiting, had 
been present at an interview between the queen and her first cousin. 
Lady Kochford was many years older than her thoughtless mistress, 
and, having been lady of the bedchamber to the four preceding queens, 
she \vas well versed in all matters of royal etiquette, and ought to have 
warned the young, inexperienced consort of a sovereign so jealous as 
Henry of the misconstructions that might be placed on her conduct, if 
die gave a private audience to her cousin at an improper hour. 

How greatly Katharine's health was shaken by the agitating scenes 
of that dreadful week, may be gathered from a letter of Sir Balph 
Sadler, directing the archbishop and Wriothesley to ** question the queen 
again with respect to hpr intimacy with Culpepper, if they found her in 
sucli a state of health and mind as to bear it.” Nothing could induce 
Katharine to admit that there had ever been the slightest impropriety 
between her and this near relative. None of the great ladies in attend- 
ance on the queen were examined. Margaret Douglas, the king’s niece, 
who was the first lady in waiting, however, received a severe reprimand,^ 
not for being privy to any levity on the j^art of the queen, but for her 
OTm misconduct in having entered into a clandestine courtship with lord 
Gha^s Howard, the young uncle of the queen. Katharine was re- 
moved, 13th November, as a degraded prisoner from Hampton-court to 
Sion. Her disgrace was proclaimed to her j,ttcndants, who were as- 
^mbled in the Star-chamber for that purpose, and the household was 
discharged. . 

Though mafiy of the queen’s ladies were, as we have seen, of the 
highest rank, the lord chancellor entered into all the details, in his 
declamtion of Katharine’s former misconduct with Derham, when both 
were in the family of the old duchess of Norfolk. He concluded with 
an intimation that there was “ a still further appearance of abomination 
in the queen, which for the present he left in a cloud,” * The very next 
day Henry’s ministers (who were in great haste tp proclaim the dis- 
hovour of their royal upiaster to foreign nations) addressed a circular 
State Ptoper MS. i state Papen, voL L p. 684. 
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announcing the whole order and story of the queeif s early frailty and 
susj)ected adultery to the king’s ministers abroad, and even conBded all 
the details to the French ambassador. Francis I., in return, sent his 
condolences to Heniy on the misbehaviour of Katharine Howard, say- 
ing, ** He was sorry to hear of the great displeasures, troubles, and in- 
quietations which his good brother had recently had by the naughty 
demeanour of her, lately reputed for queen.” ^ The motives of Henry’s 
council in thus blazoning the charges against the queen as facts, before 
* they had been substantiated as such by a trial, are glaringly apparent. 
There was a strong yearning in the king’s heart towards her, therefore 
the chance existed of her regaining her fonner influence, since no actual 
evidence could be brought of Her disloyalty to him ; and, in the event 
of a reconciliation, those who had accused Katharine would have causo 
to apprehend punishment for conspiring against her life and fame. They 
played their perilous game with too much skill to allow the bruised reed 
to rise again, and before the first transport of Henry’s indignation had 
subsided sufficiently to admit of his forming a dispassionate judgment of 
the nature of his wrong they struck a master-stroke of policy, by in- 
ducing him to sanction the publication of details which would prevent 
the ix)ssibility of his ever receiving Katharine again as his queen. 

In the mean time, information was conveyed to the coimcil that the 
duchess of NorfolJc, on hearing the rumour of the arrest of the queen 
and Derhani, had secretly desimtchcd a confidential servant, named 
Pewson, to Hamj)ton-court, to ascertain the real state of the case. Pew- 
soii, on his return, told hi^ lady ** that it was reported that the queen 
had ijlayed the king false with Dcrham, and that Katharine Tylney was 
privy to her guilt.” The duchess said “ She could not think it was 
true ; but if it were, all three deserved to be hanged.” She then said to 
Derham’s friend, Damport, “ I hear Mr. Derham is taken, and also the 
queen. What is the matter?” “Some words, belike, spoken by him 
to a gentleman usher,” was the reply. The duchess expressed grAt 
alarm “lest any harm should befall the queen in consequence of evil 
reports.”- 

The duke of Norfolk was despatched, by order of the king, to make 
search at the duchess’s house, at Lambeth, for Derham’s papers and 
effects ; before his arrival, however, the old duchess, witt the assistance 
of the yeoman of her kitchen, and some others of her mcwie, had broken 
open the coffers and trunks belonging to Derham, and carried off and 
(as it is supposed) destroyed everything that was likely to bo brought 
in evidence against herself, or any of the parties implicated in a know- 
ledge of the queen’s early history.® When the duke reported what had 
been done by his step-mother, she and all her servants were placed 
under arrest, and very strictly examined by the^council. The following 
4 Stoto Ftopers, vol i. p. 684. 2 State Paper MS., 33 Hemy YlH. ’ Ibid .3 
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is their account of the examination of one of the subordinates : — First 
we began with Ashby, the duchess of Norfolk’s man, and wrote on 
Sunday three or four leaves of paper, where, among many long tales of 
small importance, he said, that when the duchess broke up Derham’s 
coffers, he (Ashby) and her comptroller (a priest) were present, besides 
the smith, who picked the one coffer and broke open the other. The 
duchess took out all the writings, and carried them to her chamber, 
saying she would peruse them at her leisure, without suffering any per- 
son to be present : the like she did, also, with^such writings as were in 
his mail} She declared that she meant not any of these things to come 
to revelation. She would have had Ashby take a satin coat belonging 
to Dcrhain, in the place of 30s. which Derham owed him, but he 
refused it. Pie confessed, also, that the duchess had been in the greatest 
fear lest Alice Wilks should have told lord William of the familiarity 
between the queen and Derham. She would have sent one to Calais, 
to have informed the lord William Howard of this matter, if she had 
not been advised to the contrary. Ashby confessed that the duchess 
once said, that ‘ If there bo no offence since the marriage, the queen 
ought not to (lie for what was done before and also, ‘ that she de- 
manded whether the 'pardon * would not serve other persons who knew 
of their naughty life before the marriage,’ Also, he confessed that she 
broke open a chest and two coffers of Damport, after he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, aqd likewise took out all his writings and letters 
at this breaking also. Ashby and her comptroller were present, and 
one Dunn, yeoman of her cellar, who played the smith’s part.” * On a 
second and third examination of the j^Kjrsons concerned in this transac- 
tion, nothing further could bo learned than that the duchess found 
several bundles of paper, some ballads, and books with musical notes 
for playing on the lute, among Derham’s effects. How his trunks and 
personal property came to be in the duchess of Norfolk’s house can only 
b#accountcd for on the supposition that his office at court did not en- 
title him to lodgings in the palace; that he was only there in rotation 
with other gentlemen in waiting, and that his general home was in the 
house of his noble kinswoman, the duchess of. Norfolk. 

Although his parentage is a mystery, for he appears as if standing 
alone in the world, connected only by some unexplained tie of kindred 
with the noble house of Howard, yet he always had the command of 
money, as we find by his costly presents to Katharine when she was 
living as a dependant in the house of the duchess. Being cross-ques- 
tioned on some portions of Katharine Tylney’s evidence, touching the 
duchess of Norfolk’s knowledge of his clandestine courtship of the queen 
when a girl, Derham admitted the fact that the duchess had once seon 

1 ‘ Malls/ the French word for portmantean. 

® This nardoKi is frequently luentioiied, but is inexplicable. * State Papers, voL i. p. 697. 
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him kiss her grand-daughter ; for which she struck him and beat her, 
and gave Mrs. Bulmer a blow for ixjrmitting it,” as related before. 

Many times, also ” he said, “ she would blame him and mistress Katha- 
rine.” He affirmed “ that ho was introduced into the royal household 
by the queen’s desire, who told the duchess of Norfolk to hi-ing him ^ 
and this admission is, in reality, the only i)oint in the evidence tending 
to criminate Katharine after her royal marriage. Then, however, it is 
to be observed, that Derham, from first to last, represented himself as 
the affianced husband of the queen, whom ho still loved with unabated 
passion ; and there can be no doubt, as the ecclesiastical law then stood, 
that lie could have invalidated her marriage with Henry, or any other 
man, by the proofs he adduced of his prior claim to her hand. Lady 
Howard deposed, that the queen once asked her, “Where Derham 
was ?” and she replied, “ He is here with my lord and the queen 
said, “My lady of Norfolk hath desired me to be good unto him.” 
The circumstance of his being in the household hail the worst possible 
effect on the queen’s cause, and was used by the council as presumptive 
evidence that it was her intention to wrong the king. Henry naturally 
regarded it in tliat light.^ 

Mr. Secretary Wriothesley gives a lively account of the terror of the 
duchess of Norfolk, and her resistance to the royal mandate, when he 
brought the order for her arrest. The recent butchery of the aged 
countess of Salisbury of course rendered aucli»a proceeding sufficiently 
alarming. The duchess immediately fell very ill, and “ said she was 
not well enough to be removed on which, Wriothesley tells the council, 

that he, and the carl of Southampton, and Mr. Pollard went to see 
her, the better to perceive whether she were indeed as sick as she pro- 

tended At first,” says he,® “ we entered as though we had only 

come to visit and comfort her, whereby we perceived, in short space, that 
^he was not so sick as she made for, but able enough to repair to my 
lord chancellor, as his highness appointed. Then began we to telf her 
that my lord chancellor had certain questions to demand of her, which 
should much serve to t]^e clearing of the matter, and so advised her to 
i-epair to him, saying th^^matters were not long, ne such as we thought 
she would not both shortly and truly answer ; but hevp she began to be^ 
very sick again, * even at the heart,* as she said, whiefi was the sickness* 
of mistrust that, if she went, she should not return again. Nevertheless, 
with much ado we got her to condescend to her going, and so we 
departed, to the intent that she should mistrust no false measure ; and 
we all staid at the house of me Sir Thomas Wriothesley, till we saw her 
barge pass. We have also travailed this day with Pewson, whom we have 
in custody, but he is yet stiff. Marry ! he confesseth already his going 
to Hampton-court after Derham’s apprehension, ‘ but the purport of his 
1 State Paper MS., 33 Henry VUI. > ibid. > Stote Paper, vol. 1. p. 696. 
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going to those "parts was to buy boards for my lady of Norfolk, and 
faggots for himself at Kingston/ as he saith ; but we think he can, and 
shall tell another talc, wherein, as in all the rest, we shall travail to the 
best of our powers to get out the truth.^;\ Sir, we pray you to send 
hither all such examinations as you liave touching these matters, that 
wo may peruse them, and pick all such* things out of them as may serve 
to the purpose of our business.” ^ 

Katliarino had now the bitter agony offlcaming that her aged relative 
was not only involved in her disgrace, but was sick and in prison, and in 
peril of being brought to a death of ignominy for having concealed her 
light conduct. Wo twain,” write Southampton and Wriothesley, 

went to tlic Tower, and then first began with my lady of Norfolk, 
whom we found on her bed, as it appeared very sickly. Pressing her 
as much as we might to declare some further ^matter and knowledge 
touching the misconduct of the queen and Derham, assuring her on his 
majesty’s behalf of her own life if she would in some sort make us her 
ghostly confessors, she made us answer, * that ’she would take her death 
of it, that she never suspected anything wrong between them.^ She 
took God to witness that she never thought them to be of that abomi- 
nable sort she now knoweth them to be of ; nevertheless, she will not 
deny but she perceived a sort of light love and favour between them 
more than between indifferent persons, and had heard that Derham 
would sundry times give her (Katharine Howard) money, which she 
thought proceeded from "the affection that groweth of kindred, the same 
Derham being her kinsman. But in that she told not his majesty 
thereof before his marriage, and in that she brake Derham and DamporPs 
coffers, she confesseth to have offended God and his majesty, and bc- 
seecheth his highness most humbly, therefore, ‘ in his most noble heart 
to forgive her, and to be her good and gracious lord as he hath been, for 
otherwise her days would not be long.* We assure you she appearoth 
wondrous sorrowful, repentant, and sickly.”® 

Queen Katharine and her grandmother were’ both at this period sick 
nearly unto death with gi-ief and terror, and in their separate prisons 
they were assailed with subtle interrogatories ds^ after day by the pitiless 
members of king Henry’s council, of which the purport was to outrage 
all the ties of nature by rendering them witnesses against each other* 
Some of the questions put to the unhappyjqueen bore no reference to 
her alleged offences, but are standing' proo& of the insolent curiosity of 
those by whom she was examined. She was even asked “ what change 
of apparel the duchess was wont to give her yearly, when under her 
care ?” with other questions of the most irrelevant and trivial nature.* 

* Letter ftom Wriotlieslqr and South- 2 Stato'Fapers, p. 722. 

ampton to Sir italph 6adler.-^Stato Papers, 3 proceedings of the Ckiancll, in State- 

voL 1. ^ Pap “■ 
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No evidence proving the crime of adultery against the queen could be 
extorted from the duchess of Norfolk, or any other witness. On the 
31st of November, Culpepper and Derham were arraigned for higli 
treason in Guildhall before the lord mayor, contrary to any previous 
form of law^ — justice was out of the question, for on the right hand of 
the intimidated civic magistrate sat the lord chancellor, on his left the 
duke of Suffolk. The lord privy-seal, the earls of Sussex and Hertford, 
with others of the council, sat also as judges that day.^ By those great 
state-officers of the crown, some of whom had previously presided 
while the prisoners were questioned by torture, Derham and Culpepper 
were adjudged guilty, and condemned to the dreadful death decreed to 
traitors. But though this sentence was pronounced, no proof of the 
crime of which they were accused had been established, and as it was 
considered necessary to substantiate tho charge against the queen, they 
were respited for a few days — not in mercy, but' that they might be 
subjected to fresh examinations by torture. They bore their suffer- 
ings from day to day, if not unshrinkingly, without permitting any- 
thing that could criminate the queen to be wrung from the weakness 
of exhausted nature. Culpepper maintained the innocence of his royal 
kinswoman to tho last unswervingly, nor could tho extremity of torture 
draw . from Derham an admission that tho slightest criminality had 
passed between himself and Katharine since her marriage with tho 
king.® Damport, his friend, was subjected to the torture of having his 
teeth forced out in the brakes,' an instrument supposed to be the same 
as that called “ the duke of Exeter’s daughter.” Worn out with his 
sufferings, Damport at length desired to speak to one of the council, and 
he would make confession. The report of the two gentlemen to whom 
his admissions were made is as follows : “ I, Sir John Gage, and I, Sir 
Eichard Rich, went to him, and his saying for that time was, that 
Derham once said to him, when the king fevoured mistress Katharine, 

* I could be sure of mistress Katharine Howard an’ [if] I would, but I 
dare not, the king beginneth to love her ; but an’ he were dead, I might 
marry her.’ * Damport also confesseth, that Derham told him that the 
duchess of Norfolk onc^ said to a gentlewoman, in the queen’s chamber, 
pointing to him, * This is he who fled away to Ireland for the queen’s 
sake.’ Damport confesseth this now, but would not def it before for any* 
torture that he could be put to ; we have resolved, that both he and 
Ilerham shall be seriously examined again this day of certain points. 
Derham maketh humble suit for the remission of some part of the 
extremity of his judgment, wherein we require you to know his majesty’s 
pleasure. He denied these 'confesssions of Damport. From Christ’s- 
church this Tuesday morning, December 6.” 

1 Acls of the Privy Ctouncll, vol. vii. * State-Paper ofBce MS. 
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The council, by the king’s direction, gave this reply to the qiier}’ of 
the coadjutors in London : “Touching Culi^pper and Derham, if your 
lordships do think that ye have got as much out of Derliam as can be 
had, that ye shall then (giving them time that tlicy may prejiare them- 
selves to God for the salvation of their souls) i^roceed to their execu- 
tion,” — “ We think,’* writes Wriothesley again, “ we can get no more of 
Derham than is already confessed ; therefore, unless we shall hear 
otherwise from the king’s majesty, we have resolved that they shall 
suffer to-morrow, December 9.” This was followed by an order from 
the council in London to the council with the king, saying, “ Though 
they thought the oflFence of Culpepper very heinous, they had given 
orders for him to be drawn to Tyburn, and there only to lose his head, 
according to his highness’s most gracious determination.” Derham 
petitioned for some mitigation of his cmel sentence, but when applica- 
tion was made to the king, the following was the reply : “ The king’s 
majesty thinketh he deservcth no mercy at his hand, and therefore hath 
determined that he shall undergo the whole execution.” ^ 

On the following day, Derham and Culpepper were drawn to ’I’yburn. 
Culpepper, out of consideration to his noblo connections, was beheaded ; 
Derham was hanged and quartered, with the usual barbarous circum- 
stances of a traitor’s death : both protested their innocence of the crime 
for which they suffered. The heads of both were placed on London- 
bridge. Wriothesley expresses an enthusiastic wish “ that every one’s 
faults who were accused, might he totted on their own heads,” and thus 
proceeds to sum up the malefactions of the duchess of Norfolk in the 
following order : “ First, having knowledge of Katharine’s derelictions, 
she did recommend her to his majesty; and afterwards was a mean 
[medium] for her to extend favour, or rather to renew favour, to Derliam, 
And when Derham was taken and in the Tower for his treason, after the 
same was declared to her by the whole council, she did secretly break up 
two chests, and out of the same conveyed all such lettcm as might 
manifest her own knowledge of the affair.” ® 

There is something peculiarly characteristic of the man in the zest 
with which Wriothesley entem into the procefidings against the unfor- 
tunate kindred of the queen. “ Yesterday,” he writes, “ we committed 
the lord William Howard, his wife, and Anne Howard. The lord 
William stood as stiff as his mother, and made himself most clear from 
all mistrust or suspicion. I did not much like his fashion,”^ This 
letter is in ooniideuce to his colleague, and affords shrewd signs of a con- 
spiracy in the council against the queen and her family. Why else 
should Wriothelsey have disliked the appearance of fearless innocence 
in lord William Howard, or felt uneasy at the probability of his clearing 
himself from the charge that was aimed at his life ? As for his pro- 
1 State Papers. < Ibid.. 709, 710. 3 state Paper MSS., 33 Henry Ylll. 
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petty, that wiis immediately sequestered, and strict inquiry made into 
the tnith of a report, “ that some of his lordship’s stulf [goods] had been 
. thrown into the sea during the stormy passage of lord William and his 
family from France the loss was, however, coniined to the mules and 
horses. The council were greatly embarrassed what to do with the 
infant children of lord William Howard, four in number, and those of 
lady Bridgewater, who were thus rendered homeless ; but at last the}" 
consigned them to the custody of Cranmer, of the bishop of Durham, 
• and lady Oxford, ** to be dealt with according to their own discretion 
and convenience.”^ 

The unfairness with which the trials of lord William Howard and 
Damport were conducted was so great, that the master of the rolls, the 
attorney and solicitor-general, and three of the king’s council, the very 
persons who had taken the examinations, were brought as witnesses 
against the prisoners, in lieu of other evidence.* The offence of Damport 
was simply that of being acquainted with the previous state of affairs 
between his [friend Derham and the queen before her marriage, which, 
instead of revealing to the -king, he had tattled to his acquaintance. He 
was, ill the end, subjected to the most horrible tortures to compel him to 
make further disclosures, or rather, as the case really stood, to force him 
to inirchasc a respite by inventing incidents tending to furnish evidence 
of a criminal intimacy between Katharine and Derham after her marriage 
with the king, which the council had failed to prove. If Damport had 
l)Ossessed any such knowledge, he would doubtlSss have divulged it, for 
he had not the faculty of keeping a secret ; yet he hove all the inflictions 
Wriotheslcy .and his colleagues could devise in the shape of torture, 
rather than bear false witness against the queen and his former friend, 
Derham. Tlie latter had actually been condemned and hung on tlu? 
presumptive evidence of having evil intentions.” The crime of having 
seduced a noble maiden whom the king subsequently had unwittingly 
wedded, was his real offence ; but, however deserving he w^as of death 
for such a breach of the law of God, his punishment was illegal, as the 
law of England does not decree the penalty of being hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for such transgressions. 

The members of the council in London, in one of their letters to the 
council with the king, express a fear, ** as the duchess of Norfolk is old 
and testy, that she may die out of perversity, to defraud the king’s 
higlmess of the confiscation of her [goods ; therefore it will be most 
advisable that she, and all the other parties named in a former letter, 
may be indicted forthwith of miiy>rision of treason, whereby the par- 
liament should have better grounds to canfiske their goods than if any 
of them chanced to die before the bill of attainder passed.” ^ Here, then, 

I Acts of the Privy Council, voL vii. pp. 282, 283. ^ Llngard, vol. vl. p. 316. 

* State Kpers, vol. i. 
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was a laudable attention to contingencies of life and death for the benefit 
of the royal purse. Shades of Dudley and Empson, hide your diminished 
heads, while the proceedingjs of the monarch who brought ye to the 
scafibld for deeds of wrong and robbery are unveiled ! In a letter, dated 
December 11, his majesty’s council is advertised by the council in 
London, that they had found the value of 2000 marks in money, and 
about 600 or 700 in plate, belonging to the duchess of Norfolk.' The 
disgusting thirst for plunder, which is so marked a feature in the jjto- 
ceedings of the king and his council at this period, was further gratified* 
on the 21st, when Southampton, Wriothesley, and Sadler triumphantly 
wrote to Henry, to inform him that they had had another interview 
with the poor sick old duchess, who had voluntarily confessed where 
she had liid 8007. in money of her own property.^ On the news of this 
unexpected addition to their prey, they informed the aged captive that 
it was the king’s gracious intention to spare her life ; whereupon she fell 
on her knees with uplifted hands, and went into such paroxysms of 
hysterical weeping, that these gentlemen were ** sorely troubled ” to 
raise her up again. Henry certainly appears to have derived much con- 
solation for his matrimonial mortifications from the rich spoils of plate, 
jewels, and money that were torn from the kindred of his unhappy 
queen. Sir John Gorstwick and John Skinner were appointed to go 
to Ey^te to lord William Howard’s house, to take an inventory of 
all the money, jewels, goods, and chattels they should find there, and 
bring the same to thb council ; Mr. Secretary Wriothesley, master 
Pollard, and Mr. attorney were appointed to go to. the duchess of 
Norfolk’s and lord William’s houses, at Lambeth, for the same purpose. 
Sir Eichard Long and Sir Thomas Pope were sent on the like errand 
to the lady Bridgewater’s houses in Kent and Southwark : the duchess 
of Norfolk’s house at Horsham had been previously ransacked. Lady 
Eocliford’s house at Blickling, in Norfolk, was also put under seques- 
tration. 

Damport, Manox, and the duchess of Norfolk’s servants were found 
guilty of the crime of misprision of treason. They made pitiful suppli- 
cation for mercy, and the punishment of ddkth was remitted by the 
king. Mary Lassells was, by the desire of the council with the king, 
exempted from»the indictment for misprision of treason, in which all the 
parties privy to the queen’s early frailty were included. So low had 
the personal dignity of the sovereign fallen, that a feeling of grati- 
tude was expressed in his majesty’s name to this woman, because 
** she did from the first opening of the matter to her brother seem to 
be sorry, and to lament that the king’s majesty had married the 
queen.” ® Great credit is given by the council to Mary Lassells for 
her good service in having revealed the matter, and also that she had 
I State Papers, vol. \, * Ibid. MS. * Ibid, voL i. 
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refused to enter into the service of the queen. Beyond her own as- 
sertion, there is not the slightest evidence that she ever had the offer of 
doing this, and it was probably Katharine’s neglect or forgetfulness of 
this woman that provoked her to the denouncement. It is impossible 
to overlook her enmity to the queen throughout. So end the friend- 
ships of vice. 

The new year opened dismally on the fallen queen, who was still con- 
fined to the two apartments hung with mean stuff that had been allotted 
•to her in the desecrated abbey of Sion. Her reflections during the two 
dreary months she had worn away in her wintry prison may be ima- 
gined : they were months replete with every agony — shame, grief, 
remorse, and terrible suspense. On the 16th of January, 1641-2, the 
new parliament that was to decide the fate of the queen met at West- 
minster. Katharine had, indeed, received a promise in the king’s name 
from Cranmer that her life should be spared; but if, relying on the 
sacredness of that promise, she had fondly imagined the bitterness of 
death was passed, she must have been the more astounded when the bill 
for her attainder was brought into the house of lords. She was without 
friends, counsellors, or money at this awful crisis. The only person wEo 
might have succoured her in her sore distress was her uncle, the duke of 
Norfolk, if ho had been so disposed. This nobleman was one of the 
greatest men of the age. In jpoint of naval, military, and diplomatic 
talents he had no second. He was the premier peer of England, and his 
unbounded wealth enabled him to retain in hiS band of ]iensioners a 
little standing army of his own, in defiance of all the royal edicts against 
feudal retainers. He had the power of rising up in the house of lords, 
and demanding that his niece, the queen of England, should be allowed 
the privilege of an Englishwoman — ^a privilege which the lowliest sub- 
jects, the most atrocious criminal in the realm, could claim — a fair trial 
for the offences of which she had been accused by her enemies ; and 
that, if guilty, she should be proved so by the law, and not treated as 
such on presumption only. 

But Katharine had offended her uncle by withdrawing herself from 
his political tutelage. Like her fair and reckless cousin, Anne Boleyn, 
she had spumed his trammels in the brief hour of her queenly pride, and 
when the day of her adversity arrived, he not only abandoned her to 
her fate, but ranged himself on the side of her enemies. We have seen 
how this duke treated Anne Bole 3 m at the time of her trial ; his conduct 
to the unhappy Katharine, whom he had been partly the means of 
placing in a situation so full of peril even to a woman of sound prin- 
ciples and approved conduct, appears scarcely less cruel. It is impos- 
sible that feelings of personal apprehension could have elicited from the 
conqueror of Sir Andrew Barton, and one of the victors of Flodden, the 
expressions we find in the following extract of his letter to the kin^ on 
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the arrest of the members of his family who were involved in the dis- 
grace of the queen : — 

“Ths Duke of Nobfolk to IIekrt Vlll. 

*' Most npble and gracious Sovereign Lord : yesterday came to my knowledge that mine 
'Ungracious mother-in-law, mine unhappy brother and his wife, with my lewd sister of Bridge- 
water, were committed to the Tower, which I (by long exi)ericncc knowing your accustomed 
equity and Justice used to all your subjects) am sure is not done but for some of their false 
and traitorous proceedings against your royal majesty ; which revolving in my mind, with 
Also the most abominable deeds done by two of my nieces ^ against your highness, hath brought 
me into the greatest perplexity that ever poor wretch was in, fearing that your majesty, 
having BO often and by so many of my kin been thus falsely and traitorously handled, might not 
■only conceive a displeasure in your heart against mo and all other of kin, but also abhor in 
manner to bear speak of any of the same. Wherefore, most gracious sovereign lord, prostrate 
nt your feet most humbly I beseech your majesty to call to your remembrance tliat a great part 
of this matter has come to light by my declaration to your majesty, acconllng to my bounden 
■duty, of the words spoken to me by my mother-in-law when your highness sent me to 
Lambeth to search Derham*s coffers, without the which I think she had not further been 
examined, nor consequently her ungracious children. Which my true proceeding towards 
your majesty being considered, and also the small love my two false traitorous nieces and my 
mother-in-law have borne unto me, dotli put me In some hope that your highness will not 
conceive any displeasure in your most gentle heart against me, that God knowetli did never 
think thought which might be to your discontentation.'* ^ 

'Viiis letter seems to throw some light on the hostility of the duke of 
Norfolkito the unfortunate queens, his nieces. They had evidently 
•espoused the cause of his step-mother, the old duchess Agnes, in the 
family feud, and her influence had probably been exerted, both with 
Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard, in crossing his political measures 
^nd lessening his credit at court. 

The bill for the attainder of Katharine Howard, late Queen of Eng- 
land, Jane lady llochford, Agnes Howard duchess of Norfolk, Anne 
<X)untess of Bridgewater, lord William Howard, Anne Howard, wife to 
the queen’s brother Henry, and some others, was read for the first time 
January 21.^ On the 28th, the lord chancellor, feeling some misgivings 
as to tlie legality of bringing the queen and so many noble ladies to the 
block without allowing the accused the opportunity of making the 
slightest defence, reminded the peers *‘how much it concerned them all 
not to proceed too hastily with the bill for attainder of the queen and 
others, which had been yet only read once anfong them bidding them 
remember, ** that a queen was: no mean or private person, but a public 
'^nd illustrioustone: therefore her cause ought to be judged in a manner 
that should leave no room for suspicion of some latent quarrel, and that 
she had not liberty to clear herself if, perchance, by reason or counsel 
she were able to do it.” For this purpose he proposed “ that a deputa- 
tion, as well of the commons as of the lords, should go to the queen 
partly to tell her the cause of their coming, and partly, in order to help 
her womanish fears, to advise her to have presence of mind suflicient to 
say anything to make her cause the better.” He added, “ that it was 
* Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard. » state Papers, vol. i. > Journals of Parliament. 
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but just that a princess should be tried by equal laws with themselves, 
and expressed his assurance that it would be most acceptable to her 
most loving consort if the queen could clear herself in this way,” and in. 
the mean time the bill against her was ordered to be suspended.* This 
equitable proposition of the lord chancellor was disapproved and nega- 
tived by the privy council,® by whom it was determined that no oppor- 
tunity, however limited, should be granted to Katharine of either speak- 
ing in her own defence, or impugning the testimony of the witnesses on 
whose unsifted depositions she was to be brought to the block. Whatever 
the conduct of the queen had been, she was in this instance the victim 
of the most unconstitutional despotism, and the presumption may be 
reasonably drawn, from the illegality and unfairness of the proceedings 
of the privy council, that the evidence against her could not have been 
substantiated, if investigated according to the common forms of justice. 

The demeanour of the unfortunate young queen at this dread crisis of 
her fiite is thus described by a contemjiorary statesman : — “January 29. 
— The queen is still at Sion, very cheerful, and more plump and pretty 
than ever. She is as careful about her dress, and as imperious and MoLb 
fnl as when with the king, although she expects to be put to death, 
which she confesses she has wclL deserved, and asks for no favour 
excepting that she may not be put to death publicly. If the king does 
not mean to marry again, he may show mercy to her, or if he can 
divorce her, under i)lea of adultery, he may take another, which ques- 
tion has been debated by learned theologians; yeJ there is no appearance 
that the king thinks of another woman.” ® 

On the 30th of January the lord chancellor declared “ that the coun- 
cil, disliking the message that was' to be sent to the queen, had thought 
of another way less objectionable ; which was, to petition the king that 
the parliament might have leave to proceed to give judgment and finish 
the queen’s cause, that the event of that business might no longer be in 
doubt ; that his majesty would be pleased to pardon them, if by chance 
in speaking of the queen they might offend against the statutes then in 
existence ; that the attainder against Derham and Culpepper might bo 
confirmed by authority of parliament ; and that his majesty would, out 
of regard to his own health, spare himself the pain of giving his assent 
in person to the bill of attainder, but allow it to jiass by letters jiatent 
riniler his great seal.” ^ The bill was, with brutal haste, hurried through 
both houses, February 6. On the lOth, the queen was conveyed by 
water from her doleful prison at Sion to the Tower of London, under the 
charge of the duke of Suffolk, the lord privy-seal, and the lord great- 
chamberlain.® No record has been preserved of the niainier in which 

1 Journals of Parliament, 34 Henry VIII. Parliamentary Hist. vol. iil. p. 178. . * IbW^ 
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K^itharine Howard received tlie announcement that she must prepare 
forthis ominous change. It is possible that, till that moment, the elastic 
spirits of youth, and a fond reliance on Cranmei^s promise, had preserved 
The hope that keeps aUve deq;>air.*' 

Those by whom she was guarded and attended ou her last, cold desolate 
voyage have been silent as to her deportment ; and no page in history 
tells us whether Katharine Howard behaved with the proud firmness of 
a descendant of the Plantagenets, or betrayed the passionate grief and * 
terror of a trembling woman when the portentous arch of the traitor’s 
gate overshadowed her devoted head. From the length of the voyage 
and the season of the year, it is probable that darkness must have closed 
over the wintry waters of the Thames before the forlorn captive arrived 
at her destination, exhausted with fatigue and benumbed with cold. If 
this were the case, she was spared the horror of beholding the heads of 
her seducer Dcrham, and her unfortunate cousin, Thomas Culpepper, 
over the bridge. The Spanish resident minister informs his sovereign 
that the queen was not removed from Sion to the Tower without diffi- 
culty and some resistance. She was brought down the river in a small 
barge, with three or four men and as^many women, preceded by a barge 
containing the lord privy-seal and many servants. The duke of Suffolk 
came behind, as a rear guard, in a large boat crowded with his retinue. 
When they reached the Tower stairs, the lords disembarked first, and 
afterwards the queen, ih a dress of black velvet. The same forms of 
respect were paid her as when she shared the throne.”^ She was, two 
days after, Sunday evening, instructed to disburden her conscience, 
as she was to die the following day. No one apixsars ever to have 
felt deeper contrition for the offences of her youth than this unhappy 
queen. When she was informed that she must prepare for death, sho 
addressed her confessor. Dr. Longland, bishop of Lincoln, in these words, 
which were afterwards delivered by him to a noble young lord of her 
name and near alliance : “ As to the act, my reverend lord, for which I 
stand condemned, God and his holy angels I take to witness, upon my 
soul’s salvation, tliat I die guiltless, never ha^ng so abused my sove- 
reign’s bed. What other sins and follies of youth I have committed, I 
will not excuse 3 * but am assured that for them God hath brought this 
punishment upon me, and will, in his mercy, remit them, for which, I 
pray you, pray with me unto his Son, and my Saviour, Christ.”* One 
night of suspense was passed by Khtharine in her new prison lodging 
before her fate was sealed. 

Henry gave his assent by commission the following day, February 11, 
to the bill of attainder against his once-idolized consort. The samo 
instrument included the names of Jane lady Bochford, Thomas Cul- 
BttPtachio OqmciuB. / . * Speed, 1030. Parte, Buinet. 
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pepper, and Francis Dcrbain. The heads of those gentlemen had 
been, for the last two months, withering on London-bridge ; so to them 
the sentence was immaterial. Notwithstanding the deceitful assurances 
of the royal grace that had been held out to the aged duclicss of Norfolk 
by Wriothesley, for the purpose of beguiling her, if possible, into becom- 
ing a witness against her grand-daughter, the queen, she was included 
in the act of attainder, for Henry was resolutely bent on taking her life. 
^He maintained that the offence of breaking open Derham’s coffers, and 
destroying the jiapers she took from thence, was sufficient evidence of 
the crime of high treason.^ The judges, compliant as they were in most 
cases, had, in this instance, ventured to dissent from his majesty, as it 
was impossible to ascertain of what nature those papers were. Heniy was 
irritated at the opinion of his law-officers, and said, ** That there was as 
much reason to convict the duchess of Norfolk of treason, as there had 
been to convict Derham. They cannot say,’* he observes, that they 
have any learning, to maintain that they have a better ground to make 
Derham’s case treason, and to suppose that his coming again to tho 
queen’s service was to an ill intent of the renovation of his for^afj(^ 
naughty life, than they have, in this case, to presume that the breaking 
open of the coffers was to the intent to conceal letteiu of treason.” * Thus 
we learn, from the highest possible authority, that Derham suffered on 
presumptive evidence only; not that he had wronged the sovereign, but 
that he had conceived an intention of doing so, Derham maintained 
his innocence through all the extremities of torture that were inflicted, 
and it is a violation of history for any modem historian to assert that 
he confessed the crime with which he was charged. 

The lord chancellor produced the bill,^ with the royal seal, in the 
•liousc of lords, and desired the commons mi^t attend. Previously, 
however, to the entrance of that body, the duke of Suffolk rose, 
and stated “ That ho and his fellow-deputies had been with the 
queen, and that she liad openly confessed to them the great crime 
of which she had been guilty against the most high God and a kind 
prince, and, lastly, against the whole English nation ; that she begged 
of them all to implore Tiis majesty not to impute her crime to her 
whole kindred and family, but that his majesty would extend hi% 
unbounded mercy and benevolence to all her brothers, that they might * 
not suffer for her faults ; lastly, she besought his majesty, that it would 
please him to bestow some of her clothes bn those maid-servants who 
had been with her from the time of her marriage, since she had now 
nothing else left to recompense them as they deserved.”^ The earl of 
Southampton rose and conflrmed what the duke said, but added some- 
thing which has been obliterated from the journals of that day’s pro- 
state Papers, 700 . * Journals of Parliament. Pari. Hist. Ltagard. 
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ceedings, which, it is conjectured, was done to prevent posterity from 
learning some fact connected with the fate of the Howard queen. When 
the commons entered, the assent of the king to the bill was given by 
Gpmvdission, and the fatal sentence, “ le roi le veut^* was prondunced to the 
act which deprived a queen of England of her life without trial, and loaded 
her memory >vith obloquy of so dark a hue, that no historian has ventured 
to raise the veil, even to inquire how far the charges are based on fact. 

The X)ersons who went with the duke of Suffolk to receive the confes- . 
sion Of the queen, were those by whom she had been first accused to 
the king, viz., Cranmer, Southami)ton, Audley, and Thirlby. 

Oranmer had humanely tried, by every means in his power, to induce 
Katharine to preserve her life by •acknowledging a pre-contract with 
Fmneis Dcrham. But she reixjllcd the idea with scorn; and, with the 
characteristic firmness of a Howard, determined rather to go to the block 
as queen of England, than to i)rolong her dishonoured existence on the 
terms suggested. The church of^Bome allowed no divorce except in 
cases of pre-contract ; and, as ^^tharine would not admit that she was 
j^vnfh-piight to Francis Dcrham, there wats no other mode of severing 
Henry’s matrimonial engagement With her than by the axe of the execu- 
tioner. The only i)erson against whom she testified resentment was her 
uncle Norfolk, who, in a letter to the council, written when he, in his 
turn, lay und(ir sentence of death in the Tower, thus expresses himself 
of her and Anno Boleyn “ What malice both my nieces that it j^leiiscd 

the king’s highness to marry did bear unto me, is not unknown to such 
ladies as kept them in this housed as my lady Herbert, my lady Tyrwhitt, 
my lady Kingston, and others.n^which heard what they said of me.” Tn 
the same letter tlio duke shows sufficient cause for the indignntion 
expressed by the unhappy Katharine against him for his unmanly conduct i 
to the unfortunate J^idies of his family in tlieir distress, since he boosts 
that he was the principal witness against the poor old duchess, his father’s 
widow, saying, “ Who showed liis majesty the words of my mother-in- 
law, for which she was attainted of misprision, hut only I ?” ® Katharine^ 
when she vented the natural feelings of contempt and bitterness against 
her ciiiel uncly^ had every reason to believe t&at her aged grandmother 
>yould follow hdr to the block, as she tlicn lay under sentence of death in 
the Tower : who can wonder that she regarded Norfolk with horror ? 

The interval allowed to the un-queened Katharine Howard between 
licr condemnation and the esTecution of her sentence was brief. More 
time to prepare for the awful change from life to eternity would have 
been giunted to the lowest criminal who should have been found guilty 

1 Letter of the duke of Norfolk, in Guthrie at that time with queen Anne Boleyn and 
and Burnet. Katharine Howard. 

* Viz., Ibo Tower of I^ondon, when they » Tiettcr of Thomas, third duke of Norfolk, 
wore under sentence there. By this it ap- to the council; MS. 
pears that the ladies named above were 
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by the laws of his coiintr3% than was allotted to her wlio had shared tho 
throne of the sovereign- The royal assent to her attainder was signified 
to her February 11, and she was executed on the morning of the 
13th. But- Katharine Howard, though still in the morning of life and 
the bloom of beauty, was already weaned from the world: she had 
proved the vanity of all its delusions, and the deceitfulness of royal 
favour. The night before she was to suflfer, she desired that tho block 
might be brought in, that she might learn the best way of placing her- 
•self. This was done, and she practised the proper method.^ At seven 
the next morning, all the king’s council, excepting the duke of Suffolk, 
who was very ill, came to the Tower wdth many lords and gentlemen, 
among the rest tho carl of Surrey, t]je queen’s cousin. “ Familiarized 
as the i)eople now were with the sight of blood,” observes Tytler, “ it 
\vas not without some feelings of national abasement that they beheld 
another queen ignorainiously led to the scaffold,” and that, we may add, 
to die, not according to the law, but i^ defiance of the laws of England, 
which have provided, for the security of ‘human life, that no one shall 
be put to death without a fair .and opeb! trial. Frivolous as were the 
evidences on which Anne Boleyn was condemned, she was allowed Ttio^ 
]irivilcge of s^Kjaking for herself, lief wit, her acuteness and impassioned 
elocpicncc, if heard with callous iiidifference by her partial judges, have 
pleaded her cjiuse to all posterity — they jilead for her still. Katharine 
Howard was led like a sheep to the slaughter, without being permitted 
to unclose her lips in her own defence, Siive to h^f spiritual adviser, who 
received lier last confession. This prelate, be it remembered, was also 
the king’s confessor, the same whom he had required upon All Saints’- 
day to unite with him in thanking God foi^ having blessed him with sucli 
a wife ! 

More sympathy would in all probability have beqp manifested for tlic 
young, the beautiful, and deeply iJcnitent queen, if she liad had any 
other companion on the scaffold than the* infamous lady Rochford, whos*? 
conduct in regard to her accomxdished husband and Anne Boleyn had 
rendered her an object of general execration. Katharine Howard 
submitted to the headsman’s stroke with meekness and courage, and 
her more guilty comimnion imitated her humility and piety in the 
closing scene of their fearful tragedy. A cloth was thrown over the 
bleeding body of the young queen, and it was removed by her ladies.® 

“ I saw,” writes an C3’’e-witncss, ** the queen and tho lady Rochford 
suffer within the Tower the day following my letter on Sunday evening, 
w’hose souls (I doubt not) be with God. For they made the most godly 
and Christian end that ever was heard tell of (I think) since the world’s 
creation, uttering their lively faith in the blood of Christ only, and with 
godly vrords and steadfast countenances they desired all Christian ]')eople 
I Report of CapuciuB to Charles V. * Ibid, 
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to take regard unto their worthy and just punishment of death for their 
offences against God heinously from their youth upward, and also against 
the king’s royal majesty very dangerously ; wherefore they, being justly 
Gondemned (as they said) by the laws of the realm and parliament, 
required the people (I say) to take example at tliem for amendment of 
ungodly lives, and to gl^y obey the king in all things — for whose 
preservation they did heartily pray, and willed all people so to do, 
commending their souls to God, and earnestly calling upon him for 
mercy.” ^ 

Thus died, in the flower of her age, and in the eighteenth month of her 
marriage, queen Kathai^ne Howard, the fifth wife of Henry VIII., and 
the second queen whom he had sej^t to the block, after repudiating a 
lawful wife to obtain her hand. 

That doubts were entertained of the guilt of queen Katharine Howard, 
from the misgivings of the lord chancellor after the first reading of the 
bill for her attainder, appears, and may also Ixj inferred from the following 
contemporary notice among the Lambeth MSS. : — “ This day, February 
13, was executed queen Katharine for many shocking misdemeanours, 
Tndugli some do Bupix)sc her to be innocent.” The last words of lady 
Kochford were, “ That she supix)sed God had permitted her to suffer this* 
shameful doom {is a punishment for having contributed to her husband’s 
death by her false accusation of queen Anno Bolcyn, but she was guilty 
of no other crime.” ^ This declaration was made on the scaffold, probably 
after she had seen the liead of her royal mistress severed by the axe of 
the executioner. If urged by conscience at that dreadful moment to 
acknowledge the guilt of perjury and murder, she would scarcely have 
marred her dying confession -by falsely protesting her innocence of the 
more venial offences for which she had been sentenced to die with the 
queen. The scaffold on which Katharine Howard and lady llochford 
suffered was the same on wdiich Anne Boleyn, the marquis of Exeter, 
and the venerable countess of Sabsbury had been previously executed. 
It was erected within the Tower, before the cliurch of St. Teter-ad-Vin- 
Guhu It has been long since removed ; but its site’ may still be traced 
at a little distance by the indelible stains on the flints, which faintly 
map out the dimensions of the fatal spot where so much royal and 
noble blood wa^s spilt by the headsman’s axe during the Tudor reigns 
of terror. 

Christina, duchess-dowager of Milan, to whom the royal Bluebeard 
offered his hand, declined the honour with this sarcastic observa- 
tion, that ** If she had had two heads, one should have been at his 
service.” 

Henry’s motives for marrying Katharine Howard are thus explained in a 

^ Ottwell Johnson to hla brother John Johnson, merchant of Ttho ’Staple at Calais. At 
London, 15th of Feb. 1541-2. > Lett 
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letter fiom the privy council to Mr. Paget, his amhassador in France, 
written by her uncle the duke of Norfolk : — “ It pleased his highness, 
upon a notable appearance of honour, cleanness, and maidenly behaviour, 
to bend his affection towards Mrfej. Katharine Howard, daughter to the lord 
Edmund Howard (brother to rrie the duke of Norfolk) ; insomuch that his 
highness was finally contented to honour her with his marriage, thinking 
now in his old age, after sundry troubles of mind which have happened 
unto him by marriages, to have obtained such a perfect jewel of woman- 
• hood and very jxjrfect love to him, as should have not only been to his 
quietness, but also brought forth the desired fruit of marriage, like as the 
whole realm thought semblable, and did her all honour accordingly.” ^ 
In the act of settlement of the succession, the imaginary children which 
Henry expected his fair young consort to bring him, were given the pre- 
ference to his disinherited daughters by his first two queens. Katharine 
Howard, bke her cousin Anne Boleyn, probably fared the worse for not 
having fulfilled the royal tyrant’s wish of male offspring. Give me 
children or you die,” apt^ears to have been the fearful ^alternative offered 
by Henry to his queens. Ho had assumed the title of king'of Irclfgj^, ^ 
few days before the execution of his fifth consort. ^ Katharine Howard 
therefore died the first queen of England and Ireland. 

^rho mangled form of Katharine Howard was borne from the bloody 
scaffoltl to a dishonoured grave with indecent haste and no more rogjird 
to funereal obsequies than had been vouchsafed to her unfortunate cousin, 
and i)redccessor in the fatal dignity of queen, Anne Boleyn, near whoso 
ostensible place of burial her remains were interred. Weever gives tho 
following record of her grave : — In St. Peter’s chapel of the Tower, very 
near tlie relics of Anne Boleyn, lieth interifed tho body of Katharine, tho 
fifth wife of Henry VIII., tho daughter of Edmund and niece to Thomas 
Howard, duke of Norfolk. It is verily believed, and many strong reasons 
are given both by English and foreign writers, that neither this queen 
Katharine nor queen Anne were any way guilty of the breach of matri- 
mony whereof they were accused.” — “If all the Tpatterns of a merciless 
tyrant had been lost to the world,” says Sir Walter Baleigh, when 
speaking of Henry VIII.,*“ they might have been'found in this prince.” 
He has found a imnegyrist, nevertheless, in an eloquent Aodern ^vritcr ; 
but facts arc stubborn things. Henry VIII. was the first king of Eng- 
land who brought ladies to the block, and who caused the tender femalo 
form lo be distorted with tortures and committed a living 'prey to tho 
fiames. He was the only kin g who sought consolation for the imagined 
offences of his wives against his honour by plundering their relatives of 
their plate and money. Shame, not humanity, prevented him from 
staining the scaffold with the blood of the aged duchess of Norfolk ; he 
released her after long imprisonment. 

^ * Acts of Privy Coimcil, voL vii.; 
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Nikander Nucius, a Greek attachd of the imperial ambassador at tho 
court of Henry VIII. in the year 1546, tells us that Katharine Howard, 
whom he places as the fourth, instead of the fifth, in his catalogue of 
Henry’s wives, “ was esteemed the most beautiful woman of her time.” 
He records her tragic fate, but has so little idea of the real state of the 
facts that he says, ** She had fallen in love with a noble youth of the 
court, and the king himself detected their guilt, and commanded their 
heads to be cut off, with those who were the accessories to their passion. 
And the heads, except that of the queen, he caused to be elevated on ' 
spears, and fixed on one of the turrets of the bridge ; and the skulls 
are even at this time to be seen, denuded of flesh.” A strange confusion 
of truth and falsehood pervades this statement, but it is curious, because 
from the pen of a contemporary, and denoting the precise spot occu- 
pied by the licads of Cul^xipper and Derham. Nikander’s ignorance 
of the English language caused him to make a few mistakes in the his- 
tory attached to these ghastly relics of the royal matrimonial tragedy 
which occurred ki 1541-2. 

^ George Cavendish introduces the sorrowful shade of the unfortunate 
Howard queen among his metrical visions. A few lines may bear quota- 
tion. As written by her contemporary they are very curious : — 

'* Thus as 1 sat (the tears within my eyen) 

Of her the wreck whiles 1 did debate, 

Keforc my face mo-thougbt 1 saw this queen. 

No v^it as 1 her Lett, God wot, of late, 
lint all ho- wept, in black, and poor estate, 

Which prayed mo that I would no forget 
The fall of her within my book to set.” 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of the measure, there is something very 
pathetic in the pitfoiis imagery of the fallen queen, all he-wept, in 
black, and iioor estate,” petitioning for her place in the melancholy tmin 
of contemporary victims, of which the shadowy dramatis peraonce of 
George Cavendish’s hook issniadc up. She is not much beholden to his 
report after all, for he violates histoiy by making her confess that which 
she denied before Ood and his holy angels, ^namely, violation of her 
marriage vows. Cavendish s|K»aks of her as very young, and extols 
her great beauty, which ho makes her lament as the occasion of her 
fall 

“ To he a quoon Fortune did mo prefer. 

Flourishing in youth with beauty fre^ and pure. 

Whom Nature nuido shine equal with the tteere ^stars]. 

And to reign in felicity with Joy and pleasure, 

AVanting no thing that Iqve might me procure. 

So much Ix'lovcd, far, far beyond the rest, 

With my sovereign lord, who lodgged me In his nest.*' 

Our poet makes the young queen bewail her loss of the royal obsequies, 
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and that no one would wear mourning for her, in the following quaint 
lines 

** Now I know well," quod ** among my friends all, 

That here 1 left the day of my decay, 

That 1 shall get no pompous ftineral. 

Nor of my black no man the charge shall pay ; 

Save that some one, perchance, mayhap to say, 

*Sach one there was, alas I and that was ruth [pity 
That she herself dlstained with such untruth.' " 

Culpepper is also compelled by our poet to make a ghostly confession of 
a crime there is no evidence to believe he ever committed, and which he 
denied on the rack and on the scaffold. It is, however, to be observed, 
that Cavendish makes all Henry’s victims suffer justly, except the 
countess of Salisbury, though the view he has^ken of both Katharine 
Howard and her predecessor Anne Boleyn is afterwards contradicted 
very fully, by the admission he describes Henry as making in the midst 
of his death-bed remorse : — 

"After 1 forsook my first most lawfiil wife. 

And took another my pleasure to fulfil, 

1 changed often, bo Inconstant was my life. 

Death was the meed of some that did none ill, 

IVhich only was to satisfy my will." 

It was in consequence of the discovery of Katharine Howard’s early 
misconduct, that the memorable act of parliament was passed, making 
it liigh treason for any j^erson to know of a flavf in the character of any 
lady whom the king might propose to marry without revealing it ; and 
also subjecting the lady to the penalty of death, if she presumed to 
deceive her sovereign on that point. 

The attainder of queen Katharine Howard wan^ one of the ingre- 
dients necessary for its validity, viz., the signature of the king’s own 
hand, and this defect constituted one of the reasons for annulling it by 
statute, first year of Mary. 

Thus the unfortunate Katharine Howard was positively murdered, 
for neither the act for her attainder nor her death-warrant was signed 
))y the king. 
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KATHAEINE PARR 

SIXTH QUEEN OF HENKY VHI. 


CHAPTER I. 

if 

Katharine Parr was the first Protestnnt queen of England. She was 
the only one among the consorts of Henry Vlll. who, in the sincerity of 
an ho nest heart, embraced the doctrine of the Eeformation, and imperilled 
her crown and life in support of her principles. The name of Katharine,, 
which, from its Greek derivation Katliaros^ signifies “pure as a limpid 
stream,” seems peculiarly suited to the characteristics of this illustrious 
lady, in whom we behold the protectress of Covei’dale, the friend of 
Anne Askew — the learned and virtuous matron who directed the studies 
of lady Jane Gray, Edward VI., and queen Elizabeth, and who may, 
with truth, bo called the nursing-mother of the Reformation. 

Katharine Parr was not only queen of England, but an English 
queen. Although of ancient and even royal descent, she claimed, by 
birth, no other rank than that of a private gentlewoman. Like Anne 
Boleyn and Jane Seymour, Katharine Parr was only the daughter of a 
knight ; but her father. Sir Thomas Parr, was of a more distinguished 
ancestry than cither Sir Thomas Boleyn or Sir John Seymour. From 
the marriage of his Norman progenitor, Ivo do Tallcbois, with Lucy, 
the sister of the renowned earls Morcar and Edwin, Sir Thomas Parr 
inherited the blood of the Anglo-Saxon kings, fvo do ^Tallcbois was the 
first baton of Kendal, and maintained the state of a ixitty sovereign in 
* the north. The male line failing with William de Lancaster, the seventh 
in descent, the honour and estates of that mighty family passed to his 
sisters Helwise and Alice. Margaret, the elder co-heiress of Helwise by 
Peter le Bnis, married the younger son of Robert lord Roos, of Hamlake 
and Works, by Isabel, daughter of Alexander II. king of Scotland. 
Their grandson, Sir Thomas de Roosr; married Katherine, the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Strickland, of Sizergh-castle, Westmoreland. The fruit 
of this union was an only daughter, Elizabeth, who brought Kendal- 
castle and a rich inheritance into queen Katharine’s paternal house, by 
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her marriage with Sir William de Parr, knight. Sir William Parr, the 
grandson of this j)air, was made knight of the Garter, and married Eliza- 
beth, one of the co-heiresscs of the lord Pitzhngh, by Alice, daughter of 
llalph Neville, earl of Westmoreland and Joanna Beaufort, daughter of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. Alice Neville was sister to the king’s 
great-grandmother, Cicely Neville, duchess of York ; and, through this 
connection, Katharine Parr was fourth cousin to Henry VIII.^ 

, • From the elder co-heiress of Fitzhiigh, the patrimony of the Marmions, 
the ancient champions of England, was transmitted to Sir Thomas Parr, 
father of queen Katharine. Her mother, Matilda, or, as she was commonly 
called, Maud Green, was daughter and co-heiress of Sir jThomas Green, of 
Bonghton and Green’s Norton, in the county of Northampton. This lady 
was a descendant of the distinguished familiesof Talbot and Throckmorton. 
Her sister Anne wedded Sir Nicholas Vaux, afterwards created lord Vaux 
of Harrowden ; and, dying childless, tHe whole of the rich inheritance of 
the Greens of Bough ton centred in Matilda.® At the age of thirteen 
Matilda became the wife of Sir Thomas Parr. This marriage took place in 
the year 1508. The date generally assigned for the birth of Kathurino- 
Parr is 1510 ; but the correspondence between her mother and lord Dacre, 
in the fifteenth year of king Henry VIII., in which her age is specified to 
be uvder twelve,® will prove that she could not have been bom till 1513. 
Her father. Sir Thomas Parr, at that time held high offices at court, 
being master of the wards and comptroller of the household to Henry 
VIII. As a token of royal favour, we find that the king presented him 
with a rich gold chain, value 140Z. — a very large sum in those days.^ 
Both Sir Thomas and Ids lady were frequent residents in the court ; but 
the child who was destined hereafter to share the throne of their royal 
master, first saw the light at Kendal-castle, in Westmoreland, the time- 
honoured fortress which had been the hereditary scat of her ancestors 
from the days of its Norman founder, Ivo de Tallebois. 

A ci*umbling relic of this stronghold of feudal greatness is still in 
existence, rising like a grey crown over the green hills of Kendal. It is 
situate on a lofty eminence, commanding a panoramic view of tlio town 
and the i)icturesque, cver-verdant vale of the Kent, that clear and rapid 
stream which, night and day, sings an unwearied song as it rushes over 
its rocky bed at the foot of the castle-hill. The circular tower of the 
castle is the most considerable portion of the ruins, but there is a large 
enclosure of ivy-mantled walls remaining, with a few broken arches. 
These arc now crowned with wild flowers, whose peaceful blossoms wave 
unnoted where the red-cross banner of St. George once flaunted on 
tower and parapet of the stemly-gr^rded fortress that for centuries was 

I Dngdale. * BalKn^ Noribamptonshlre, corrected from Dugdale. 

3 ITopkinson's MSS. WTiittaker's Richmondahire. 

* Sen Sir Thomas Parr’s will, in Testomeiita Vetiista. 
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regarded as the most important defence of the town of Kendal and the 
adjacent country. 

The warlike progenitors of Katharine had stem duties to perform at 
the period when the kings of Scotland held Cumberland of the English 
crown and were perpetually harassing the northern counties with pre- 
datory expeditions. Before the auspicious era when the realms of 
England and Scotland were united under one sovereign, the lord of 
Kendal-castle and his feudal neighbour of Sizergh were compelled te 
furnish a numerous quota of men-at-arms, for the service of the crown 
and the protection of the border. The contingent consisted of horse 
and lisot, and, above all, of those bowmen so renowned in border history 
and song, the Kendal archers. They are thus noted by the metrical 
chronicler of the battle of Flodden, 

** These are the bows of Kentdolc bold, 

Who fleroo will ihgbt and never flee.’* 

Dame Maud Parr evinced a courageous disposition in venturing to 
ch^se Kendal-castle for the place of her accouchement, at the time when 
the northern counties were menaced with an invasion from the puissance 
and flower of Scotland, headed by their king in person. Sir Thomas 
Parr was, however, obliged to be on duty there with his warlike meine^ 
in readiness either to attend the summons of the lord warden of the 
marches, or to hold the fortress for the defence of the town and neigh- 
bourhood ; and his la^y, instead of remaining in the metropolis, or 
seeking a safer abiding-place at Green’s Norton, her own patrimonial 
domain, decided on sharing her husl^nd’s perils in the north, and there 
gave birth to Katharine. They had two other children, William, their 
son and heir, afterwards created carl of Essex and marquis of North- 
ampton, and Anne, the wife of William Herbert, the natural son of the 
earl of Pembroke, to which dignity he was himself raised by Edward VI. 
Sir Thomas Parr died in the year 1517, leaving his three infant children 
to the guardianship of his faithful widow, who is said to have been a 
lady of great prudence and wisdom, with a discreet care for the main 
chance. 

The will of Sir Thomas Parr is dated November 7, the 9th of Henry 
VIII. He bequeathed his body to be interred in Blackfriars church, 
London. All his manors, lands, and tenements he gave to bis wife, 
dame Maud, during her life. He willed his daughters, Katharine and 
Anne, to have eight hundred jxiunds between them, as marriage-X)ortions, 
except they proved to be his heirs or his son’s heirs ; in which case that 
sum was to 1 m laid out in copes and vestments, and given to the monks 
of Glairveaux, with a hundred ix>unds to the chantry of Kendal, He 
willed his son William ** to have his great chain, worth qne hundred and 
forty pounds, which the king’s grace gave him.” He made Maude, his 
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wife, and Dr. Tunstall, master of the robes, bis executors. Four hun- 
dred pounds, Katharine’s moiety of the sum provided by her father for 
the nuptial portions of herself and her sister, would be scarcely equal to 
two thousand pounds in these days, and seems but an inadequate dowiy 
for the daughters of parents so richly endowed with the gifts of fortune 
os Sir Thomas and lady Parr. It was, however, all that was accorded 
to her who was hereafter to contract matrimony with the sovereign of 
the realm. Sir Thomas Parr died in London on the 11th of November, 
four days after the date of his will. 

It has generally been said, that Katharine Parr received a learned 
education from her father ; but, as she was only in her fifth year when 
ho died, it must have been to the maternal wisdom of lady Parr that she 
was indebted for those mental acquirements that so eminently fitted 
her to adorn the exalted station to which she was afterwards raised. 
Katharine was gifted by nature with fine talents, and these were 
improved by the advantages of careful cultivation. She both read and 
wrote Latin with facility, possessed some knowledge of Greek, and was 
well versed in modem languages. How perfect a mistress she w** oC 
her own, the elegance and beauty of her devotional writings arc a standing 
monument. “ I have met with a i>assage concerning this queen,” says 
Strype, in the margin of Bale’s Centuries, in possession of a late friend 
of mine, Dr. Sampson, which showed the greatness of her mind and the 
quickness of her wit while she was yet a yyung child. Somebody 
skilled in prognostication, casting her nativity, said that she was bom 
to sit in the highest scat of imperial majesty, having all the eminent stars 
and planets in her house. This she heard and took such notice of, that 
when her mother used sometimes to call her to work, she would reply — 

* My hands are ordained to touch crowns and sceptres, and not spindles 
and needles.’ ” ^ 

This striking incident affords one among many instances in which the 
prediction of a brilliant destiny has insur^ its own fulfilment, by its 
powerful influence on an energetic mind. It is also dh exemplification 
at how precocious an age the germ of ambition may take root in the 
human heart. But, however disposed the little Katharine might have 
been to dispense with the performance of her tasks, under the idea of 
queening it hereafter, lady Parr was too wise a parefit to allow vain 
dreams of royalty to unfit her child for the duties of the station of life in 
which she was bom ; and, notwithstanding Katharine’s early repugnance 
to touch a needle, her skill and industry in its use became so remarkable, 
that there are specimens of her embroidery at Sizergh-castle which could 
scarcely have been surpassed by the far-famed stitcheries of the sisters of 
king Athelstan. The friend and companion of Katharine’s childhood and 
early youth wj^§ her young kinswoman Elizabeth Bellingham, daughter 
. * Stiype’s MeniB., vol. !1. part l, p. 206. 
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and co-heircss of Sir Eobert Bellingham, of Burneside, a beautiful village 
near Kendal. This young lady, who was nearly related to Katharine, 
both through the Farrs and Stricklands, was brought up at Kendal- 
castle under the maternal auspices of dame Maud Parr, and shared the 
studies of the future queen of England, who formed so tender a regard 
for her, that when the wild dreams of childhood touching her royal 
destiny were strangely realized, one of her first exercises of queenly 
influence was to send for her cousin Elizabeth Bellingham to court, and 
bestow an appointment in her royal household* upon her,^ 

Though dame |^Maud Parr had scarcely completed her twenty-second 
year at the time of her husband’s death, she never entered into a 
second marriage, but devoted herself entirely to the superintendence of 
her children’s education. In the year 1524 she entered into a negotiation 
with lier kinsman, lord Dacre, for a marriage between his gmndson, the 
heir of lord Scropc, and her daughter Katharine, of which the particulars 
may be learned from some very curious letters preserved among the 
Scrope MSS.® , The first is from dame Maud Parr to lord Dacre, and 
-asofoir to a personal conference she had had with his lordship at Green- 
wich on the subject of this alliance : — 

** Whereas it pleased yon at your last being here to take pains in the matter in consideration 
of marriage between the lord Scroop's son and my daughter Katharine, for the which 1 heartily 
thank you, at which time I thou^it the matter in good furtherance. How'lx^it, 1 perceive that 
my lord Scroop is not agreeable to that consideration. The jointure is little for 1100 marks, 
which I will not pass, and my^id lord will not repay after marriage had; and 200 marks 
must needs be repaid if my daughter Katharine dies before the age of sixteen, or else I should 
break master Parr's will [meaning the will of her husband Sir Thomas^, ^hich 1 should be 
loath to do ; and there can be no marriage until my lord's son Qord Scroop] comes to the age 
»f thirteen, and my dav>gMer to the age qf" twelve, before which time, if the marriage should 
take none effect, or be dissolved either by death, wardship, disagreement, or otherwise, which 
may be before that time notwithstanding marriage solemnized, repayment must needs be had 
of the whole, or else 1 might fortune to pay my money for nothing. The conversation 1 had 
with you at Greenwich was, that I was to pay at desire 1100 marks, 100 on hand— -and 100 
every year, which Is os much as I con spare, os you know ; and for that my daughter Katha- 
rine is to have 100 marks Jointure, whereof I am to have 50 marks for her finding till they 
live together, and ilie|^ they ore to have the whole 100 marks, and repayment to be had if tlie 
marriage took not effect.*' ,,v ^ . 

Lord Scrope, of Bolton-castle, did not choose tg subjiiit to the refunding 
part of the clause, and was unwilling to allow more than forty marks 
per annum for the board or finding of the young lady till the heir of 
Scrope came to the age of eighteen. Lord Dacre, after some inconse- 
quential letters between him and dame Maud, proved his sincerity in 
the promotion of the wedlock by the following pithy arguments, con- 
tained in an epistle to lord Scrope, his son-in-law : — 

My Lord, 

^ Tour son and beir is the greatest Jewel that ye can have, seeing ho must represent your 
own person after yonr death, unto whom I pray God grant many long years. And if ye be- 

1 Bums* Westmoreland and Cumberland, vol. iv. p. 36®. 
s Quoted in Whittaker's History of Richmondsbire. * 
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disposed to many him. I cannot see, without you many him to an heir of land (which would 
he riglit costly *), that ye can marry him to so good a stock as my lady Tarr, for divers consi- 
derations : first, in remembering the wisdom of my said lady, and the good, wise stock of the 
Greens, whereof she is come, and also of the wise stock of the Parra of Kcndale, for all wise 
men do look, when they do marry their child, to the wisdom of the blood they do marry 
with. 1 si>cak not of the possibility of the lady Parr’s daughter Katharine, who has but one 
child a betw’ecn her and 800 marks yearly to inherit thereof. 

** My lord, the demands yotf have and my lady's demands ore so far asunder, that it is im- 
possible ye can' ever agree. 1 tliiuk ii is not convenient nor profitable that so large a sum as 
100 marks should go yeaily out of your land to so young a person as my lady’s eldest 
slaughter Katharine, if it fortune, os God defend, tliat your said son and mine die. Also, I 
think it good (but 1 would not hate it comprised in the covenant) that, during the time of 
three years that he should be with my said lady Parr, if she keep her widowhood, and ye to 
find him clothing and a serviait to wait upon him, and she to find him meat and drink ; for 1 
assure you ho might loam with her os well os In any place — that I know, as well nurture, os 
French and other languages, which we seemi wore a commodious thing for him.” 

Tliese letters certify us that Katharine Parr was under twelve j’^ears 
of age in the year 1524 ; she could not, therefore, have heen born before 
1513. We also learn that lord Dacre was anxious that his youthful 
grandson should participate in the advantages of the liberal education 
lady Parr was bestowing on her children, and. that he placed due im- 
, ] ;ortancc on the fact that the latly came of a family celebrated for sflRnd 
sense and good conduct, a point little regarded now in the marriages of 
the heirs of an illustrious line. Lady Parr and all her lineage liad a 
great reputation for wisdom, it seems ; but the wisdom of this world 

formed so j)rominent a feature in the matrimonial bargain which the 
sagacious widow and the wary lord Scropc were tittemi)tiiig to drive in 
behalf of their children, that the affair came to nothing. 

Lord Dacre tells lady Parr “ that lord Scrope must needs have money, 
and he has nothing whereof to make it but the marriage of his said 
son;”® and dame Maud, in a letter from the court of Greenwich, dated 
the 15th of the following March, laments to my lord Dacre that the 
custom of her country and the advice of her friends will not permit her 
to submit to lord Scropc*s way of driving a bargain. Lord Dacre, who 
seems some degrees less acquisitive than Scrope and the lady Parr, 
replies, — - 
“Madak, 

** For my part, I am sorry that ye be thus converted in thte matter, seeing the lalMur I 
Jiiive had in it, which was most for the strength of my friendship for ,my cousin Katharine, 
your daughter, assuring you that ye shall not many Katharine in any pl^c that be so good 
and comfurteble to my said cousin your daughter. And concerning my lord Scroop’s demands, 
he d^mandit nothing but that ye were content to give, which was 1100 marks. And con- 
cerning his offer, which was 100 marks Jointure, it is not &r from the custom of the country 
for, from the highest to the lowest, it is the custom to give fax every hundred marks of dowdr 
ten marks Jointure.” 

Thus ended the abortive matrimonial treaty for the union of Katharine 

* For the consent of parents or guardians had to be bought. 

2 Her brother, afterwards marquis of • One of the very worst abuses of feudality 
Northampton, in fact, the youngest sister, was the sale of the marriages of words by 
Anne Parr, inherited the Parr estate. their guardians in their childhood. 
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Parr and the heir of Scrope, who was her kinsman by the maternal con- 
nection of both with the great northern family of Dacre. Elatharine 
must have been still of very tender age when she was given in marriage 
to her first husband, Edward lord Borough of Gainsborough,^ a mature 
widower, with children who had arrived at man’s estate. Henry, the 
second of these sons, after his father’s marriage with Katharine Parr, 
espoused her friend and kinswoman, Katharine Neville, the widow of 
Sir Walter Strickland of Sizergh;- and this lady, though only twenty- 
nine at the time of their union, was fourteen years older than her hus- 
^ band’s step-mother. The principal family seat of Katharine’s first 
husband was his manor-house of Gainsborough, situate about seventeen 
miles from Lincoln, and here, no doubt, he resided with his young 
bride. His father had expended considerable sums in enlarging and 
improving this mansion, which was sold a century afterwards, by one of 
his descendants, to a wealthy London citizen. Lord Borough had a fine 
mansion at Gatterick, in Yorkshire, and probably at Newark likewise, 
where his arms, impaled with those of his first wife, Alice Cobham, wero 
paij^ted on a window wfiich his father presented to the parish church. 

In Gainsborough church, on the tomb of the first lord Borough, father 
of Katharine Farr’s husband, the arms of Borough were quartered witlS 
Tallebois, Marmion, and Fitzhugh,^ which afford sufficient proof of tlic 
ancestral connection of this nobleman with the Parrs : bo appears to 
}iave been related to, Katharine somewhere about the fourth degree. 
He died in 1528-9 Katharine, therefore, could not have exceeded her 
fifteenth year at the period of her first widowhood. She had no children 
by lord Borough. Soon after the death of her husband, Katharine was 
bereaved of her last surviving parent. From a passage in the will of 
lady Parr, it appears as if that lady had sacrificed the interests of her 
daughter, in , order to purchase a marriage with a kinswoman of the 
aovereigu for her son. Sir William Parr. 

Like many of the marriages based on parental pride and avarice, this 
union of Katharine’s brother with the heiress of the royally descended 
iind wealthy house of Bourchiet proved a source o^ guilt and misery to 

^ This nobleman was tbe aecond peer of lord Borongh'a will. That son was probably 
ftmily of Borough, anciently written De as old as the mother of Katharine Parr. 

Burc^. He was of the same lineage as the 3 Katharine Neville was the co-heiress of 
fiunouB Hubert de Bargh. earl of Kent end Sir Ralph NeviUe, of Thornton Briggs, in 
justiciary of England, the favourite of Henry Yoikshhe. She married Sir Walter Strick* 
111. His Ihther, Sir Thomas Borough, was land, who died 19th year of Henry VIII.. 
made kntgbt of the Garter at the coronation January, 1527 ; and lady Strickland married, 
of Henry VII. He was afterwards called to the year after, 1528, Henry Bdipu^rontail- 
the peerage by the title of lord Borough of Ing her inheritance of Thornton mggs on 
Gainsboroui^ ; and Edward, the husband of her only son, Walter Strickland. She after- 
Katharine, succeeded bis father in the year wards marriod William Knyvet. She was 
1496-6. He had married Anne, the daughter twenty-two years old in 1521, when Katha- 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Gobham, of Ster- rine Parr was about eight.— Plumpton Papers, 
borough, Kent, by whom be had a flimily 260. Strickland's Family Papers, third folio, 
before he snooeeded to his ikther's honours, Sizmh-castle. 
for his eldest son la mentioned in the first > Iiaile's MSS., British Museum. 
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both parties. The young lady Parr was the sole descendant of Isabel 
Plantagenet, sister to the king*s great-grandfather. Bichard duke of 
York. 

This alliance increased the previous family connection of the Parrs 
with the sovereign’s lineage, on the female side. Some degree of friendly 
intercourse appears to have been kept up between the king and his 
cousin, the young lady Parr ; and we observe that, in the year 1630, 
she sent him a present of a coat of Kendal cloth.' Both the brother 
•and the uncle of Katharine were now attached to the royal household ; 
but there is reason to suppose that Katharine became an inmate of 
Sizcrgh-castle about this period. She was a lovely, noble, and wealthy 
widow, in her sixteenth year, when deprived of the protection of her 
last surviving parent. Her only near female relations were an unmarried 
sister, younger than herself, and her aunt, lady Throckmorton, who 
resided in a distant county. As heiress-presumptive • to her brother 
William, it was desirable to remain in the vicinity of Kendal-castle, and 
tlic family estates in that neighbourhood ; therefore the most prudent 
and natural thing she could do was to take up her abode with her kins- 
woman and friend, lady Strickland. That lady, though she hadf by * 
her marriage with Katharine’s step-son Henry Borough, become her 
* daughter-in-law, was quite old enough to afford matronly countenance 
to tlie youthful widow of lord Borough, whom, according to the quaint 
custom of the time, she called ** her good mother.” Katharine Parr 
and lady Strickland were alike descended from •the Nevilles of Baby, 
Sir Walter Strickland, the deceased husband of the latter, was also a 
relative of the Parrs ; and ns lady Strickland held of the crown the 
wardship of her son, young Walter Strickland’s person and estates, she 
remained mistinss of Sizergh-castle, even after her marriage with Henry 
Borough.® 

At no other period of her life than the interval between her mother’s 
death and her own marriage with Neville lord Ijatimer, could Katharine 
Parr have found leisure to embroider the magnificent counterpane anti 
toilette-cover, which are proudly exhibited at Sizergh-castle as trophies 
of her industry, hawng been worked by her own hands during a visit to 
her kinsfolk there. As the ornamental labours of the needle have becomo 
once more a source of domestic recreation to the ladies of England, and 
even the lords of creation appear to derive some pleasure, as lookei*s-on, 
in tracing the progress of their fair friends at the embroidering- frame, ii 
brief description of these beautiful and well-preserved sj>ecimens of 
Katharine PaiT’s proficiency in that accomplishment, may not be dis- 
pleasing. 

The material on which both counterpane and toilette-cover arc 
worked is the richest white satin, of a fabric with which the production 

1 rrivy-purse K.xpcn8es of Henry VIII. ^ » Strickland Papers at Sizergh-castle, fol. 3. 
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iho wrongs she had heaped upon her while in possession of a ste]>dan)c’s 
authority. Lady Kingston had been in the service of Katharine, and 
she was afterwards in that of the princess. Anne Bolcyn evidently 
spoke to her as one of Mary’s best friends. 

Although the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, in her passionate repentance, 
took upon heraelf the blame of the ill-treatment her step-daughter had 
experienced, yet it is an evident truth that she was not the sole instni- 
ment in the persecution, since, two montlis after she had lost all power, 
the cruel system of restraint and deprivation continued to afflict Mary at 
Hunsdon. But this was artfully relaxed directly Anne Bolcyn was put 
to death, in order that the princet^ might lay the whole blame of her 
sufferings on tlie unhappy queen. Meantime, some kind of fricndl>' 
acquaintance had previously Aibsisted between the princess Mary ami 
the new queen, Jane Seymour, but when this originated is one of tbo 
ol)8Curo imssages in the lives of both, which no ray has as yet illumi- 
nated. Be that as it may, Mary was encouraged to commence the follow- 
ing correspondence, in the hopes that her new mother-in-law was 
favourably disposed to her reconciliation with her father. The ovonf; 
proved that, notwithsl^jinding all fair seeming, there was no restoration 
to Henry’s good graces but by her utter abandonment of her place in the 
succession — a result which Mary had, even while Aimc Boleyn held tlic? 
iisccndaut, liitherto successfully avoided. The first letter of this scries ^ 
wus addressed to Cromwell, at the very time when lady Kingston had 
arrived at Hunsdon to deliver the dying confession of the unfortiinale 
Anno Bolcyn. Mary, according to her own Avords at the cuiiclusion, 
look advaiiUigo of lady Kingston’s presence to obbiin writing materials, 
of which she had been long deprived. The letter is dated only one Aveek 
after the execution of Anno Boleyn. 

Lady !Mauy to Cromwjsll. 

“ Masteu Secketauy, 

“ 1 Av<niid have been a suitor to you before this time, to bavo been a 
means forme to the king’s grace, my father, jto haA'c obtained his face's 
blessing and favour, but 1 ])crceivcd that nolxxly durst si)eak for me as 
long as that unman lived whicli is noAV gone (Avhom 1 pray God of his 
mercy to forgive). Wherefore, now she is gone, T am hohler to write to 
you, as one wliich taketli a’ou for one of my chief friends. And there- 
fore I desire you for the love of God to he a suitor to me of the king’s 
grace, to haA'c liis blessing and lict*iicc [leave] to AATito unto his grace, 
Avhich shall he of great comfort to me, as Goil knowetb, who haA^c you 
evermore in his lioly keeping. MoreoA’er, I must desire you to accept 
mine evil Avritiiig,/or I have 7iot done so much for this Uvo years or more^ 


* IXeamcVs SyUogc. 
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nor could have had the means to do it at this tlme^ hut my lojdy King^ 
ston*s being here,— At Hunsdon^ 26th of May. 

“ By your loving friend, 

Mart.” 

An intimation followed this epistle, that the king permitted his 
daughter to write to him ; and she accordingly pepned a letter, chiefly com- 
I)oundcd of supplicating sentences. Mary soon after wrote a second, in 
which she ventured to congratulate him and Jane Seymour on their 
marriage : — 

In the lowest manner that I can, I beseech your grace to accept mo 
your humble daughter, who doth not a little rejoice to hear the comfort- 
able tidings (not only tome, but to all your grace’s realm) concerning the 
marriage which is between your grace and the queen [Jane Seymour], 
now being your grace’s ^vife and my mother-in-law. The hearing tbemof 
caused nature to constrain me to be an humble suitor to your grace, to 
be so good and gracious lord and father to nio as to give me leiivc to wait 
upon the queen, and to do licr grace sucli service as shall please her to 
command me, which my heart shall be as rejdy and obedient to fulfil 
(next unto your grace) as the most luimble servant that she liath. 
'rriisting to your grace’s mercy to come into your x>rescnce, wliich ever 
hath and ever shall be the greatest comfort that I can have within this 
world, having also a full liopc in your grace’s natural pity, which you 
have always used as much, or more, than any prince christcnerl, that 
your gmee will show the same upon me, your most humble and obedient 
daughter, which daily prayetb to God to have your grace in bis holy 
keeping, with long life and as much hongur as ever liad king ; and to 
send your grace shortly a prince, whereof no creature living shall more 
rejoice or heartilier pray for continually than I, as my duty biiideth me. 
— From Ilunsdoii*, the 1st day of June (1536). 

“By your grace’s most humble and obedient daughter and liaiul- 
maid, 

« Marv.” 

Another letter to Cromwell, dated the 30th of May, thanks him for 
liaving obtained leave of writing to her father, and prayiyg him “ to con- 
tinue his good oflices till it may please his grace to pemiit licr approfich 
to his presence, but this favour was not granted till after a coinpliafice 
was extorted from the princess to sign the cruel articles wliich stigma- 
tised her own birth and her mother’s marriage with as many opprobrious 
terms as Henry and his satellites chose to dictate. 

Lady Mary to Kino Hknry VI If. 

In as humble and lowly a manner as is |x)s.sib]e for me, I beseech 
your most gracious highness of your daily blessing ; and alL it I liavo 

2 K 2 
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tho wrongs she had heaped upon her while in possession of a ste]>dainc’s 
authority. Lady Kingston had been in the service of Katharine, and 
she was afterwards in that of the princess. Anne Bolcyn evidently 
spoke to her as one of Mary’s best friends. 

Although the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, in her passionate rc|xsntanco, 
took upon herself tho blame of the ill-treatment her step-daughter had 
experienced, yet it is an evident truth that she was not the sole instm- 
ment in tho persecution, since, two months after she had lost all power, 
the cruel system of restraint and deprivation continued to afflict Mary at 
Ilunsdou. But diis was artfully relaxed directly Anne Boleyn was piit 
to death, in order that the princess might lay the whole blame of l)cr 
sufferings on the unhai)py queen. Meantime, some kind of friendly 
acquaintance had j>rcviously ifubsisted between tho princess Mary and 
tho now queen, Jane Seymour, but when this originated is one of tbo 
obscure passages in the lives of both, which no ray has as yet illumi- 
luited. Be that as it may, Mary was encouraged to commence the follow- 
ing correspondence!, in the hopes that her new mother-in-law was 
favourably di8|X>sed to her reconciliation with her father. The event 
proved that, notwithstg-nding all fair seeming, there was no restoration 
to Henry’s goo<l graces but by her utter abandonment of her place in the 
HUCCcssLon — a result which Mary had, even while Anne Boleyn held tlu! 
jisceudant, hitliorto successfully avoided. 1'he first letter of this series * 
was addressed to Cromwell, at the very time when lady Kingston had 
arrived at Ilunsdou to deliver tho dying confession of the nnfortunalt! 
Anno Boleyn. Mary, according to her own words at the conclusion, 
took advantage of lady Kingston’s presence to obtain writing materials, 
of wliich sholiad been long d(*]mvcd. The letter is dated only one week 
uflcr the execution of Anne Boleyn. 

Lady ;Mauy to Ckomweij.. 

“ Mastku Skcretary, 

“ I would have been a suitor to you before ibis time, to have been a 
means forme to the king’s grace, my father, J:o have obtained his face's 
blessing and tavoiir, but I |)erceivt^ that nolxxly durst sjK'ak for me as 
long as that woman lived which is now gone (whom I pray God of his 
mercy to forgive). Wherefore, now she is gone, I am bolder to write to 
you, as one wliicli taketli you for one of my cliief friends. And there- 
fore I desire you for the love of God to Ix) a suitor to me of the king’s 
grace, to have his blessing and licence [leave] to write unto his grace, 
which shall he of great comfort to me, as God knowetli, who have you 
evermore in bis lioly keeping. Moreover, I must desire you to accept 
mine evil writing, yc)r I have not done so much for this tit)o years or more^ 


> Heamt'd Ss'lloRC. 
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wor could have had the means to do it at this fimCy Imt my lady King^ 
stones being here . — At Htmsdoti, 26th of May. 

“ By your loving friend, 

“ Mart.” 

An intimation followed this epistle, that the king permitted liis 
daughter to write to him ; and she accordingly pepned a letter, chiefly com- 
])Oundcd of supplicating sentences. Mary soon after wrote a second, in 
wliich she ventured to congratulate him and Jane Seymour on their 
marriage : — 

‘‘ lu the lowest manner that I can, I beseech your grace to accept me 
your humble daughter, who doth not a little rejoice to hear the comlbrt- 
abio tidings (not only tome, but to all your grace’s i-calm) concerning the 
marriage which is between your grace and the queen [Jane Seymour], 
now lx3ing your grace’s wife and my mother-in-law. The hearing thereof 
caused nature to constrain me to bo an humble suitor to your grace, to 
be so good and gracious lonl and father to mo as to give me leave to wait 
upon the queen, aud to do lier grace such service as shall jdease her to 
command me, which my heart shall be as re^dy and obedient to fulfil 
(noxt unto your gracxi) as the most humble servant that she liath, 
'rrusting to your grace's mercy to come into your presence, which ever 
liatli and over shall be the greatest comfort that I can have within this 
world, liaving also a full hope in your grace’s natural pity, which you 
have always used as much, or more, than any ]>rince christened, that 
your grace will show ilie same upon me, your most humble and obedient 
daughter, which daily prayeth to God to have your grace in his holy 
keeping, with long life and as much hongur as ever had king ; and to 
send your grace shortly a prince, whereof no creature living shall more 
rejoice or hcartilier pray for continually than I, as my duty biudetli me. 
— From Hunsdou, the 1st day of Juno (1536). 

“By your grace’s most huruble and obedient daughter and haml- 
maid, 

. « Marv.” 

Another letter to Cromwell, dated the 30th of May, thanks liim fur 
having obtained leave of writing to her father, and praying him “ to con- 
tinue his good offices till it may please his grace to pennit her apprnjich 
to his presence, but this favour was not granted till after a compliance 
was extorted from the princess to sign the cruel articles whiph stigma- 
tised her own birth and her mother’s marriage with as many opprobrious 
terms as Henry and his satellites chose to dictate. 

Lady Mary to King Henry VIJI- 

^ In as humble and lowly a manner as is possible for me, I beseech 
your most gracious highness of your daily hb.ssiiig j and albeit I have 
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bmse. Latimer did not venture to refuse, but his extreme rehictance 
to comply with the request may be seen by his reply — 

" I assure your lordship the getting of a lease of it cost me 100 marcs, besides other pUoiures 
[improvements] that I did to tho house ; for it was much my desire to have It, because it stands 
in good air,' out of press of the city. And I do alway lie there when I come to London, and 
I have no other house to lie at. And, also, I have granted it to farm to Mr. Nudygate [New- 
dlgate], son and heir to seijcant Nudygate, to lie in the said house in tny absence ; and he to 
void whensoever I come up to I^ndon. Nevertheless, 1 am contented, if It can do your lord- 
ship any pleasure for your friend, that he lie there forthwith. I seek xny lodgings at this 
Michaelmas term myself.** 

The household arrangements of the second husband of Katharine 
Parr were of the same prudential, character which induces many of the 
nobles of the present age to let their mansions, ready furnished, to 
wealthy commoners, when they retire to their country seats — ^with this 
difference : lord Latimer’s arrangement with the heir of serjeant Kewdi- 
gate was a perennial engagement, by which the tenant was to vacate the 
house when liis duties in parliament or other business called his lord- 
ship to town. It must have been a serious annoyance to all parties for 
tho friend of my lord privy-seal to take the impertinent fancy of occu- 
pying lord Latimer s town house under these circumstances ; and yet, 
because tho minister prefers the suit, the ftohlc owner of the mansion is 
compelled to break his agreement with his tenant, and to seek other 
lodgings for himself against tho ensuing session of parliament in order 
to accommodate a X)crson who has, evidently no claim on his courtesy. 
But a man who had been once in arms against the sovereign would, in 
that reign, ho careful how he afforded cause for offence to one of the' 
satellites of the crown. After liis name had been connected with tho 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace,” lord Latimer had a delicate game to play ; and 
it was well for him that his wife was related to the king, and a niece of 
a favoured member of the royal household — Sir William Parr. Katha- 
rine’s sister, lady Herbert, had an appointment in Jane Seymour’s court, 
and assisted at tho christening of Edward VI. 

That Katharine Parr was not only acquainted with Henry VIII., hut 
possessed a considerable influence over his mind some years before there 
was the slightest probability of her ever becoming the sharer of his 
threno, is certified by the history of the Throckmorton family, to which 
we are princi^^ally indebted for the following details. Sir George 
Throckmorton, tho husband of Katharine Parr’s aunt, having incurred 
the ill-will of lord Cromwell, in consequence of some disputes arising 
from the contiguity of their manors of Coughton-court and Oursley, ' 
Cromwell endeavoured to comiiass the ruin of his aristocratic neighhouv 
by accusing him of having denied the king’s supremacy.® The charge 
was peculiarly alarming to Throckmorton, because his brother Michael 
was in the service of cardinal Pole, and had taken an active part in 

1 Vespasiaxi, F ziii. 18% folio 131. s MS. ThrockmortOD, collated by Brown Willis. 
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opposing the king's divorce from Katharine of An*agon, as wo arc told 
by liis idnsnian in a metrical chronicle ^of the life of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton.' 

The subject of Sir George Throckmorton’s imprisonment, and the 
distress of liis family, is introduced in these quaint lines : — 

My fiither*s foes clapt him, through cankered hate. 

In Tower fast, and gaped to Joint his neck. 

They were in hope for to obtain a mate. 

Who heretofore had laboured for a check; 

Yea, Grcvills grieved him ill without a cause. 

Who hurt not them, nor yet the prince's laws. 

Thus every thing did run against the hair 
Our name disgraced, and we but witless boys, 

Old deem it hard such crosses then to bear — 

Our minds more fit to deal with childish toys; 

But troubles are of perfect wit the schools. 

When life at will feeds men os fiit as fools.” 

After drawing rather a ludicrous picture of their tribulations, and 
comparing lady Throclunorton in her te4ars to a drowned mouse, he 
introduces the family of Parr on the scene : — • 

** While flocking fo^to work our bane were bent. 

While thunder-claps of angry Jove did lost. 

Then to lord Parr my mother^ saw me sent, 

So with her brother I was safely placed ; 

Of alms he kept me in extremity, 

IVko did nusdoubt a woi^ calamity. 

Oh, lucky looks that fawned on Kathjirinc ]*arr ! 

A woman rare like her but seldom seen, 

To Borough first, and then to Latimer 
She widow was, and then bectimo a queen. 

My mother prayed her niece, with watery eyes. 

To rid both her and hers from endless cries. 

She, willing of herself to do us good, 

Sought out means her uncle’b life to save. 

And when tnc king w’as in liis pleasing mood. 

She humbly then her suit began to crave ; 

With wooing times denials disagree. 

She spake and sped — ^my father was set free.” 

In his rapturous allusion to the good offices of Katharine Parr, the 
lioet, by mentioning her subsequent marriage with the king, a little 

1 This curious literary treasure belongs to x.o., by a second marriage with Sir Nicholas 
t)ie Throckmorton MS., and contains some of Vaux ; consequently, Wdy Throckmorton 
the most remarkable passages in the life of was caster, by the half-bloo^ to Katliarine 
Sir Nicholas TJirockmorton (the son of Sir Parr’s father and imclc. Tiord Vanx of 
George and Katharine Parr's aunt), arranged llarrowden, the younger brotiicr of lady 
in verse by his nephew. Sir Thomas 'ITirock- Throckmorton, married Ellaibetli Green, 
morton : the poem consists of 229 stanzas, of sister to lady Parr, and both these ladies vrete 
six lines each. The near relationship betw'ecn the grand-daughtcFS of Matilda Tiirockmor- 
queen Katharine Parr and the Throckmorton ton, whose stately monument Is to be seen in 
family renders it a valuable addition to the the church of Green's Norton. Thus we see 
scanty records of th{.s period of her life. that Katharine Parr was bound in a triple 

* Similar to the proverbial saying, "against cord of alliance with the family of Throck- 
the grain.” morton.—Bafccr'sNorthamptaniuiize. Thxock- 

9 This lady was the daughter of Katharine's morton Papers, 
grandmother, widow of Sir William Parr, 
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confuses the time when her intercession was successfully emi^loyed for 
the deliverance of Sir George Throckmorton. The date of tliis event is 
clearly defined, in the prose documents of the Throckmorton family, to 
have taken plac^ in the year 1540, by the statement “ that Sir George 
was released through the infiuence of his kinswoman, the lady Katharine 
Parr, and advised with by the king, at her suggestion, about Cromwell, 
immediately before the arrest of that minister,” which was in the June 
of that year.^ This fact throws a new light on the fall of Cromwell, 
and leads us to infer that his ruin was caused, not as Burnet and his 
copyists assert, by the enmity of Katharine Howard,- but of her un- 
suspected successor Katharine Parr, at that time the wife of lord 
Latimer, and a member of the church of Borne. It was probably 
from the eloquent lips of this strong-minded and intrepid lady, when 
pleading for the life of her uncle, that Henry learned the extent of 
Gromweirs rapacity, and the real state of the public mind as to his 
administration ; and thus we may, perhaps, account for the otherwise 
mysterious change in the royal mind, when the monarch, after loading 
his favourite with honours and immunities, suddenly resolved to sacri- 
fice him to popular indignation as a sc||)e-goat, on whose shoulders 
the 'political sins of both king and council might be conveniently laid. 
Sir George Throckmorton took an active part in bringing his former 
X)ersecutor to the block, and instead of being stripped by him of his 
fair domain of Cougl\^on-court, was enabled to purchase Cromweirs 
manor of Oursley, on advantageous teims, of the crown, and^to trans- 
mit it to his descendants, in whose possession it remains at the present 
day.® 

Few things, perhaps, tend more importantly to the elucidation" of 
historical mysteries than the study of genealogies. It is by obtaining 
an acquaintance with the family connections of the leading actors in any 
memorable era that we gain a clue to the secret springs of their actions, 
and perceive the wheel within a wheel which impelled to deeds other- 
wise unaccountable. The brother of Katharine Parr was the husband 
of the heiress of the last earl of Essex, of the ancient line of Bourchier ; 
but on the demise of that nobleman, those honours, which in equity 
ought to have been vested in his descendants, were, to the indignation of 
all the connections of the Bourchiers and PaiTs, bestowed on Cibmwell. 
The presumption of the blacksmith-secretary in aspiring to the title of 
earl of Essex was the more offensive to the legal claimants of the honours 
of that high fiunily, because the second title of the Bourchiers was lord 

1 This important inddent is recorded in extracts connected with the history of Katha- 
Brown WiUis's history of the andent family line Parr. 

of Throdonorton, drawn up from the archives * MS. Throckmorton. This statement is 
of that house in the year 1730. By the confirmed by Pollfno, who says that Henry 
courtesy of the late venerable and lamented bad secret consultations with a noble cavalier 
Sir Charles Throdonorton, bart.. I have been called Htibato Tn^morton, in order to bring 
favoured with some interesting and valuable about the fiidl of CromwelL # 
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Cromwell, they being the solo descendants and lepresAitativcs of the 
extinct line of barons of that name ; the mushroom minister of Henry 
VIII, certainly meant to assume that, because he bore the name, he was 
the rightful heir of that extinct family. The death of the rapacious 
minister smoothed the way for the summons of William Parr to the 
house of lords as earl of Essex, in the right of his wife. Katharine 
lierself came in for a share of the spoils of the enemy of her house, for 
his manor of Wimbledon was settled on her. Tradition says that she 
resided at the mansion at some period of her life. A portion of this 
ancient edifice was in existence within a few years.* Cromwell was the 
third great statesman of Henry VIII.’s cabinet, within the brief period 
of ten years, whoso fall is attributable to female influence. Wolsey and 
More were the victims of Anne Boleyn’s undisguised animosity, and 
the influence of Katharine Parr appears to have been equally fatal to 
Cromwell, although her consummate prudence in avoiding any de- 
monstration of hostility has prevented her from being recognised as 
the author of his ruin, save in the records of the house of Throck- 
morton. 

The execution of the unfortunate queen, Katharine Howard, in 
February, 1542, preceded the death of Katharine Parr’s second hus- 
band, lord Latimer, about twelve months. The will of loid Latimer 
is dated September 12, 1542, but as it was not proved till the 11th 
of the following March,^ it is prol^ble that he ^ied early in 1543. In 
this document lord Latimer bequeaths to the lady Katharine, his wife, 
the manors of Kunmonkton and Hamerton. He bequeathes his body 

to 1x5 buried on the south side of the church of Well, where his ances- 
tors were buried, if he should die in Yorkshire ; appointing that the 
master of the hospital and vicar of the church of Well should take and 
receive all the rents and profits of the parsonage of Askham Bichard, 
in the county of the city of York, as also of the parsonage of St. 
George’s church, in York, for the time of forty years, wherewith to 
endow a grammar-school at Well, and to pray for him the founder.”* 
The latter clause affords evidence that lord Latimer died, as he had 
lived, a member of tho*church of Borne. There is, however, neither 
monument nor memorial of him in the church of Well, for he died not 
in Yorkshire, but in London, and was interred in St. PsAiPs cathedral.^ 

The conversion of Katharine to the principles of the reformed religion 
did not, in all probability, take place till after the decease of lord Lati- 
mer, when, unbiassed by the influence of that zealous supporter of the 
ancient system, she found herself at liberty to listen to the impassioned 
eloquence of the apostles of the Beformation— men who were daily called 
upon to testify the sincerity of their profession through tortures and a fiery 

1 Manning’s Histoiy of Surrey. s Tesfomenta Vetusta ; Sir H. Nicolas. 

3 Testamenta Vciusta. Whittaker's Kichmondshire. * History of the House of NeviUe. 
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death. The hiuse of the noble and learned widow soon became the 
resort of such men as Goverdale, Latimer, and Parkhnrst; and sermons 
were daily preached in her chamber of state by those who were desirous 
of restoring the practice of the Christian religion to its primitive sim- 
plicity.^ 

Katharine was not only pious, learned, and passing fair, but possessed 
of great wealth as the mistress of two ample jointures, both unencum- 
bered. With these advantages, and connected as she was, either by 
descent or marriage, with]some of the noblest families in England, even 
with royalty itself in no very remote degree, it is not to be supposed 
that she was left unwooed. At an early stage of her widowhood she 
was sought in marriage by Sir Thomas Seymour, the brother of the late 
queen Jane, and imcle to the infant heir of England. Sir Thomas 
Seymour enjoyed the favour of his royal brother-in-law in a high degree, 
and was the handsomest and most admired bachelor of the court. He 
was gay, magnificent, and brave, excelling in all the manly exercises 
of that age, and much distinguished by the richness of his dress and 
ornaiQents, in which his fashions were implicitly followed by the other 
courtiers ; and with the ladies he was considered irresistible. How it 
happened that the learned and devout lady Latimer should be the one 
to fix the wandering heart of this gay and reckless gallant, for whom the 
sprightlicst beauties of the court had sighed in vain, has never been 
explained, nor is it always possible to account for the inconsistencies of 
love. As the Seymours were among the X)olitical leaders of the anti- 
papal party, it is probable that Sir Thomas might be Induced to attend 
th^ religious asaemblics that were held at the house of this distinguished 
lady from motives of curiosity in the first instance, till a more powerful 
interest was excited in his mind by her charms and winning deportment. 

this as it may, it is certain that Katharine fully returned his passion, 
os she herself subsequently acknowledges, and had determined to become 
his wife at that time, if her will had not, for wise purposes, been over- 
ruled by a higher power.” ^ 

A moA important destiny was reserved for her, and while she delayed 
her union with the man of her heart till a proper interval from the 
death of her husband should have elapsed,^^er hand was demanded by 
’ a third widower/ in the decline of life, and the father of three children 
by three different wives. This widower was no other than her sovereign, 
who had remained in a gloomy state of disconsolate celibacy since the 
execution of his fifth queen, apparently wearied out by the frequent dis- 
appointments and mistakes that bad attended his ventures in the matri- 
monial lottery. His desire for conjugal companionship was, however, 
unabated ; and rendered, perhaj^s, wiser by experience, ho determined, 
in his selection of a sixth wife, not to be guided by externals only. The 

^ Echard. ^ Letins of queen Katharine Parr, to lord admiral Sir Thomas Seymour. 
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circumstances that led to Henry’s marriage ^vith KatlArine Parr are 
quaintly glanced at by her poet-cousin, Sir Thomas Throckmorton, 
who dates the advancement of his family from that event 
But when the king's fifth wlfs hod lost her head* 

Y ct be mi^kes the Ufo to live alone^ 

And* once resolved the sixth time for to wed, 

He sought outright to make his choice of one ; 

That choice was chance right happy for us all. 

It brewed our bliss, and rid us quite from thrall .” — Throckmorton MS. ' 
When the celebrated act of parliament was passe,d which rendered it 
a capital offence for any lady who had ever made a lapse from virtue to 
contract matrimony with her sovereign without first apprising him of 
her fault, it had been shrewdly observed that his majesty had now no 
other alternative than to marry a widow. No spinster, however pure 
her conduct might have been, it was presumed, would venture to place 
herself within the peril of a penalty, which might bo inflicted on the 
most innocent woman in the world tho moment she ceased to charm 
the king, whose fickleness was only equalled by his cruelty. When 
Henry first made known to lady Latimer tl^t she* was the lady^whom 
he intended to honour with the sixth reversion of his hand, she was 
struck with dismay, and, in the terror with which his cruel treat- 
ment of his matrimonial victims had inspired her, fiunkly told him, 
^‘that it was better to be his mistress than his wife.”^ A few 
months after marriage, such a sarcasm on his, conduct as a husband 
might have cost Henry’s best-loved queen her head; as it was, this 
cutting observation from the lips of a matron of Katharine’s well- 
known virtue, though it must have afforded him a mortifying idea of 
the estimation in which the dignity of queen-consort was regarded by 
the ladies of his court, bad no other effect than to increase the eager- 
ness of his suit to the reluctant widow. Pear was not, however, her 
only objection to become the wife of Henry ; love was, for awhile, victo- 
rious over ambition in the heart of Katharine. Her affection for Sey- 
mour rendered her very listless about the royal match at firs^^ but her 
favoured lover presumed not to contest the prize with his all-ix)werful 
brother-in-law and sovereign. A rival of Henry’s temper, who held 
the heads of wives, kinsmen, and favourites as cheaply as tennis-balls, 
was not to be withstood. The Adonis of the court vanished from the • 
scene, and the bride-clcct, accommodating her mind as she best might 
to the change of bridegroom, prepared to assume, with a good grace, the 
glittering fetters of a queenly slave. 

The arrangements for the royal nuptials Were made with a celerity 
truly astonishing ; barely three months intervened between the proving 
of lord Latimer's will, and the day on which Granmer grants a licence 
for the man*iagc of his sovereign lord king Henry, with Katharine 
1 Leti. 2 Stiype's Memorial, rol. IL, part 1* p. 206. 
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liatymer, lat^^the wife of lord de Latymer, deceased^ in whatever 
churchy chapely or oratory he may pleasoy without publication of banns, 
dispensing with all ordinances to the contrary for reasons concerning the 
honour and advancement of the whole realm.” ^ Dated July 10, 1543. 
Two days afterwards Katharine exchanged her briefly worn weeds of 
widowhood for the bridal robes of a queen of England — robes that 
had proved fatal trappings to four of her five predecessors in the perilous 
dignity to which it was the pleasure of her enamoured sovereign to ad- 
vance her. The nuptials of Henry YIII. and Katharine Parr, instead 
of being hurried over secretly :ln some obscure comer, like some unhal- 
lowed mystery (as was the case in his previous marriages with Anne 
Boleyn and Katharine Howard), were solemnized much in the same 
way as royal marriages are in the present times, without pageantry, but 
with all suitable observances. The ceremony was performed by Ghir- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, in the queen’s closet at Hampton-court, 
and the high respect of the monarch for his bride was proved by his 
permitting the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, his daughters, and his 
niece,«.the lady Mary Douglas, to assist at these nuptials.^ The queen 
was also supported by her sister Mrs. Herbert, afterwards countess of 
Pembroke ; her beloved friend Katharine Willoughby, duchess of 
Suffolk ; Anne countess of Hertford, and Jane lady Dudley. The king 
was attended by his brother-in-law the earl of Hertford, lord John 
Bussell (privy seal). Sir Anthony Browne (master of the pensioners)^ 
Henry Howard, Richard Long, Thomas d’Arcy, Edward Baynton (the 
husband of the late queen’s sister), Anthony Denny and Thomas Sp^e^ 
knights, and William Herbert, the brother-in-law of his bride. 

It is scarcely possible but the cheek of Katharine must have blanched, 
when the nuptial ring was placed on her finger by the ruthless piince 
who had sent two of his consorts to the block within the last seven 
years. If a parallel might be permitted between the grave facts 
of history and the creations of romance, we should say that the 
^situation of Henry’s sixth queen greatly resembled that of the fair 
* Scheher&ade in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, who voluntarily 
contracted matrimony with sultan Schriar, though aware that it was his 
custom to marry a fresh wife every day, and cut off her head the next 
morning. The* sound principles, excellent judgment, and endearing 
qualities of Katharine Parr, and, above all, her superlative skill as a 
nurse, by rendering her necessary to the comfort of the selfish and irrita- 
ble monarch who had chosen her as a help-mate for him in the season of 
premature old age and increasing disease, afforded her best security from 
the fate of her predecessors. But of this hereafter. 

Among the unpublished MSS. in the State-Paper office, we find the 

* ChronologScal Catalogue of Papers for New Rymer. p. 238. 

s Notarial certificate in the Chapter-house, No. 400; date, July, 1643.* 
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following paragraph, in a letter from Sir Thomas WriotHfesley, relating 
to the recent bridal of the sovereign : “ I doubt not of your grace 
knowing, by the fame and otherwise, that the king’s majesty was 
married on Thursday last to my lady Latimer, a woman, in my judg- 
ment, for certain wisdom and gentleness most meet for his highness ; 
and sure I am his majesty had never a wife more agreeable to his heart 
than she is. The Lord grant them long life, and much joy together.” * 
On the day of her marriage, queen Katharine presented her royal step- 
daughter and bridesmaid, the princess Mary, with a magnificent pair of 
gold bracelets set with rubies, and the yet more acceptable gift in money 
of 2bl? Of course the princess Elizabeth, who also assisted at the 
bridal, was not forgotten. The iiecuniary present to Mary was repeated 
on the 2Gth of September.* 

Katharine Parr had now for the third time undertaken the office of a 
step-mother — an ofiQce at all times of much difficulty and rea2X>nsibility, 
but peculiarly so with regard to the children of Henry VIII., who were 
the offspring of queens so fatally opposed as Katharine of Arragon, 
Anne Boleyn, and Jane Seymour had successively been. How well the 
sound sense and endearing manners of Katharine Parr fitted her to re- 
concile the rival interests, and to render herself a bond of union be- 
tween the disjointed links of the royal family, is proved by the affection 
and resjoect of her step-children, even after king Henry’s death. 
Whether a man who had so glaringly violated the duties of a father to 
his daughters as Henry had done, deserves any credit for paternal care 
in his choice of his sixth queen, it would be difficult to say ; but it was* 
scarcely possible for him to have selected a lady better qualified to con- 
duce to the happiness of his childi-en, to improve their minds, and to fit 
them, by the inculcation of virtuous and noble sentiments, to adorn the 
higli station to which they were bon^. 

The union of the sovereign with the pious and learned lady Latimer was 
the cause of great joy to the university ftf Cambridge, where the doctrines 
of the Heformation had already taken deep root. The opinioi^ of this 
erudite body on the subject are eloquently expressed in their congratu- 
latory address to Henry on his marriage. Katharine Parr, while queen- 
consort of England, continued to correspond with the university of 
Cambridge, in the name of which the celebrated Eoger*Ascham thanks 
her for her royal benefactions and the sauvity of her letteis. ** Write 
to us oftener,” says the enthusiastic scholar, ** erudittssima regimt^ and 
do not despise the term erudition, most noble lady : it is the praise 
of your industry, and a greater one to your talents than all the orna- 
ments of your fortune. We rejoice vehemently in your happiness, 
most happy princess ! because you are learning more amidst ^lo oc* 

1 This letter seeme to be written to the dnke of Norfolk. 

- Privy-purse Expenses of princess Muy, edited by Sir F. Madden. 


> Ibid. 
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cupations of dignily, than many with iis do in all our leisure and' 
quiet.” ^ 

The dignity of the scholar and the queen are beautifully blended 
witk the tenderness of the woman and the devotedness of the Christian, 
in the line of conduct adopted by Katharine Parr after her elevation to 
a throne. Her situation at this ’'period is not unlike that of Esther in 
the house of Ahasuerus. Her attachment to the doctrines of the Eefor- 
niation naturally rendered her [an object of jealous ill-will to Gardiner . 
bishop of Winchester, the leader of the anti-papal Henrican party and 
as early as the second week [after her marriage, this daring ecclesiastic 
ventured to measure his power against that of the royal bride, by an attack 
on a humble society of Keformers at Windsor. Anthony Persons, a 
priest, Jolm Marbcck, a chorister, Robert Testwood, and Henry Filmer 
were tlio leading persons attached to this community, but it was suspected 
that they received encouragement from members of the royal household. 
Dr. London, one of the most unprincipled agents of Cromwell in the 
spoliation of the abbeys, had, since the fall of his patron, changed ^his 
tack,*and was employed by’the triumphant faction in preparing a book 
of informations, denouncing every person in Windsor suspected 6f 
holding opinions at variance with the six articles. This book was 
presented to Gardiner, who moved the king in council that a commission 
should be granted for searching all the houses in Windsor for books 
written in favour of tliQ new learning.® Henry acceded to this measure 
as regarded the town, but excepted the castle, his own royal residence, 
•having doubtless shrewd reason to suspect that more works of the kind 
objected to would be found in the closets and charnbers of those nearest 
and dearest to him, than among the poor and unlearned inhabitants of 
that town. 

A few MS. notes on the Bible, apd a Latin Concordance in progress 
of arrangement, which wei*e found in the house of Marbeck, furnished 
an excuse for the ai*fest, trial, *and condemnation of himself and his 
three friends. Nothing could induce them to betray any person in the 
royal household, to save themselves from tho^fiery death with which 
they were menaced. Marbcck found an intercessor sufficiently powerful 
and courageous to represent his case to the king. Henry was shown the 
Latin Concordance, of which sevend hundred "po/gies were completed. 

Poor Marbeck ! ” exclaimed he, with an unwonted burst of sympathy ; 
“ it would be well for thine accusers if they had employed their time no 
worse.*** A reprieve was granted to Marbeck ; but Persons, Testwood, 
and Filmer were sent to the stake, July 26, two days after their con- 

1 Ascham*s Epistles, 303. wLom they were &ien in a state of separa* 

* It la^he most yuYiitaT of to call tion. 

Oardincrand his coUeafnies papists^ they • Burnet. 

having adopted Henry Vlll. Ibr «ie head of * Soame's History of the Reformation, 

theirchurch in opposition to the pope, from 
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demnatlon. Though tho flames of their martyrdom were kindled 
almost in the sight of Henry’s Protestant queen, she was unable to avert 
the fate of the victims ; and well aware was she that the blow which 
produced this fell sacrifice of human life was aimed at herself, and 
would be followed by an attack on i)ersons in her immediate confidence. 
The murder of these humble Reformers was, indeed, but the preliminary 
move in the bold yet subtle game which Gardiner was playing against 
the more elevated individuals 'professing the same religion with tho 
* queen. 

Dr. Haines, the dean of Exeter and a prebendary of Windsor, Sir 
Philip Hoby and his lady. Sir Thomas Carden, and other members of 
the royal household, were denpunced by Dr. London and his coadjutor 
Symonds, as x)crsons encouraging the new learning, and were placed 
under arrest.' The only evidence against them that could be produced, 
was contained in certain inferences and false statements which Dr. Lon- 
don had suborned Ockham, the clerk of the court, to introduce into the 
notes he had taken at the trials of the recent victims.^ The queen, 
having obtained full information of these proceedings, sent one ^ her 
most trusty and courageous servants into court to expose the iniquity of 
this plot. Ockham was arrested and his papers seized, which afforded 
full proof of the base conspiracy into which he had entered, and the 
whole transaction was laid before the king. The tables were now com-, 
pletely turned. London and Symonds were sent for and examined on 
oath, and, not being aware that their letters were intercepted, fully 
committed themselves, were found guilty of perjury, aud sentenced to • 
be placed on horsebalAL with their faces to the horses’ tails, with papers 
on their foreheads setting forth their perjury, and set in the pillory at 
Windsor. Katharine sought no further vengeance, and the mortification 
caused by this disgraceful punishment is supposed to bave^caused Dr. 
London’s death.® 

Such were the scenes that marked tho bridal* month of Katharine 
Parr as queen of England — that month which is generally styled tho 
honeymoon. Her elevation to the perilous dignity of queen-consort 
afforded her, how’ever, \he satisfaction of advancing the fortunes of 
various members of her own family. She bestowed tho office of lord 
chamberlain on her uncle, lord Parr of Horton : she fliade her sister, 
lady Herbert, one of her ladies of the bedchamber ; and her step- 
daughter, Margaret Neville, the only daughter of her deceased husband 
lord Latimer, one of her maids of honour. Her brother, William Parr, 
was created earl of Essex, in right of his wife, having been previously 
made boron Parr of Kendal. The preferment which queen Katharine’s 
cousins of the house of Throckmorton obtained, through her powerful 
i numet. “ lbid.t Hist. Uef., yoI. i. p. 312. Bapin. HalL ^ Burnet, voL 1 . 
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patrojiage, is thus quaintly described by the poetical chronicler of that 

funflfr: — 

** First in the court my brother Clement served. 

A fee he had the queen her cup to bring ; 

And some supposed that I right well deserved. 

When sewer they saw me chosen to the king ; 

My brother Gteorge, by valour in youth rare. 

A pension got. and gallant halbert bare." 

0|^ of the first fruits of queen Katharine*s virtuous influence over 
the mind of the king was, the restoration of his daughters, the persecute^ 
Mary and the young neglected Elizabeth, to their proper rank in the 
court, and recognition in the order of succession to the crown. The 
privy-purse expenses of the princess Mary bear evidence of many little 
traits of kindness and friendly attentions which she, from time to time, 
received from her amiable step-mother. When Mary was taken ill. On 
her journey between Grafton and Woodstock, the queen sent her own 
litter to convey her to Am^thill, where she was herself residing with 
the hrng. On the New-year’s day after her mamage,* queen Katharine 
sent her footman Jacob with the present of a cheese for the princess 
Mary, who guerdoned the bearer with seven-and-sixpence. A rich 
night-gown, or evening-dress, is on another occasion sent by queen 
•Katharine to Mary by Fitton, the keeper of the royal robes. Mary^s 
reward to Fitton wasr fifteen shillings. Mary embroidered a cushion 
with her own hands as an offering for the queen, and paid seven-and- 
six^x^nce to John Hayes for devising the patternA Katharine, on her 
marriage, received into her household one Mrs. Baroara, undoubtedly at 
the request of the princess Mary, who had kindly supplied this X)erson 
with money, clothes, food, and medical attendance during a long illness. 
An item occurs, at the time of Katharine Farr’s marriage, in the 
accounts of the princess, of money presented to Mrs. Barbara when she 
was sworn queen’s woman ; and being thus honourably provided for> 
her name no longer occurs on the list of Mary’s pensioners. 

Notwithstanding the great difference in their religious tenets, a firm 
friendship ever subsisted between Katharine Farr and Mary. They 
were near enough in age to have been sisters, they excelled in the same 
accomplishments, and the great learning and studious pursuits of these 
royal ladies rendered them suitable companions for each other. The 
more brilliant talents of the young Elizabeth were drawn forth and 
fostered under the auspices of her highly gifted step-mother. Elatharine 
Farr took also an 'active part in directing the studies of the heir of 
England, and her approbation appears to have been the greatest en- 
couragement the prince could receive. In a letter, written in French, 
» Prlvy-pufse Expenses of princess Mary, by Sir F. Madden. • Ibid. 
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to queen Katharine, Edward notices the beauty of her penmanship. 
“ I thank you,” says he, “ most noble and excellent queen, for the letters 
you have lately sent me, not only for their beauty, but for their imagina- 
tion ; for when I see your belle ecriture [fair writing] and the excellence 
of your genius, greatly surpassing my invention, 1 am sick of writing. 
But then I think how kind your nature is, and that whatever proceeds 
from a good mind and intention will be acceptable ; and so I write you 
this letter.” ' A modem author has noticed the great similarity between 
•the hand- writing of Edward VI. and Katharine Parr, and from this 
circumstance it has been conjectured that Katharine superintended the 
education of one or other of the juvenile members of the royal family, 
previous to her marriage with king Henry. No official evidence of 
her appointment to any office of the* kind has been discovered, but her 
great reputation for wsdom and learning renders the tiudition not 
imx>robable. Certain it is, that after she became queen she took great 
delight in directing the studies of her royal step-children. It is evident 
that Edward VI., queen Elizabeth, and their youthful cousins, lady 
Jane and lady Katharine Gray, all imbibed her. taste for classic litera- 
ture, and her attachment to the principles of the Reformation.* She 
induced not only Elizabeth, but Mar}^ to translate passages from the 
Scriptures. Each of these princesses compiled a little manual of devo- 
tions in Latin, French, and English, dedicated to their accomplished 
step-mother. 

Katharine Parr's celebrity as a scholar and” a theologian did not 
render her neglectful of the feminine accomplishment of needlework, in 
which, notwithstanding her early resistance to its practice, she much 
delighted. Like Henry’s first excellent queen, Katharine of Arragon, 
she employed her hours of retirement in embroidering among her ladies. 
It is said that a portion of the hangings which ornamented the royal 
apartments of the Tower, before they were dismantled or destroyed, were 
the work of this queen ; the only specimens, however, that arc now to 
be found of her skill and industry in this pleasing art, are those preserved 
at Sizergh-castle. Her taste in dress appeal's to have been excellent, 
uniting magnificence of material with a simplicity of form. In fact, the 
the costume of Katharine Parr, as shown in the celebrated miniature 
belonging to the Strawberry-hill collection, might be worn with jierfcct 
propriety in any courtly circle of the present age. 

Katharine Parr enacted the queen with as much royal state and 
splendour as the loftiest of her predecessors. She granted an interview 
to the Spanish duke De Nejara at Westminster-palace, February 17, 
1544. This Spanish grandee visited England on his return from the 
army of Charles V., and was admitted to pay his respects to the queen, 

I EUJq, p. 132. 
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and her daughter-in-law the princess Mary. The queen permitted him 
to kiss her hand. Pedro do Gante, Becmtary to the grandee, has de- 
scribed her dress with the zeal of a man-milliner. She wore a kirtle of 
brocade, and on open ro1)e of cloth of gold; the sleeves lined with 
crimson satin, and trimmed with three-piled crimson velvet ; the 
train more than two yards long. Suspended from the neck were two 
crosses, and a jewel of very rich diamonds; in her head-dress, also, 
were many rich and beautiful stones. Her girdle was of gold, with large 
pendants. 

The original miniature of this queen was in the collection of Horace 
Walpole. It is a small oval, on a deep smalt-blue back-ground. Her 
age is stated, in gilt figures in front of the picture, to be xxxn ; so 
that the likeness must have been* taken in the year 1545, about two 
years after her marriage with Katharine is there repre- 

sented with very small and deli<^M3f uouarked features, hazel eyes, and 
golden hair, folded in simple llhiofiM iMmds. Her forehead is lofty 
and serene, indicative of talent and.>|lp^^tly wit. She wears a round 
crimson velvet hood or cap of stat^ with pearls, and surmounted 
with jewelled frontlet of goldsmithiP wni^ set with rubies and pearls ; 
a long black veil flows from the back of the head-dress over the 
shoulders. The boddice and sleeves of the dress are made of rich gold 
brocade, and set tight to the shax)e : the boddice is cut plain across the 
bust, and is edged with a row of pearls between pipes of black and 
crimson velvet. She wears a double row of largo pearls about her 
neck, from which depends a ruby cross, finished with one fair pendent 
pearl. Her boddice is ornamented with a large ruby brooch, set in 
filigree gold. This miniature was purchased by the present possessor of 
Sudely-castle, Mr. Dent, through whose courtesy I enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of inspecting it through a powerful magnifying-glass, which enabled 
me, to my own surprise as well as that of every one else, to unfold an 
unsuspected mystery connected with the brooch that decorates the front 
of the boddice. That ornament, in actual measurement not much bigger 
than a large spangle, contains the miniature portrait of king Henry, 
srowned and royally robed, seated on his throne under a canopy of state 
cupported by pillars, holding an orb in one hand, a sceptre in the 
oilier, having his foot on an ornamented stool : the whole is richly and 
elaborately decorated with burnished gold and imitations . of coloured 
gems, principally rubies, sapphires, and pearls, and is the smallest 
specimen of ‘illumination over seen. The marvel is, that eyes and 
fingers were ever found to execute so diminutive a work df art. The 
frame is in the form of the royal monogram H R. Perhaps this was 
the veritable miniature which the admiral Sir Thomas Seymour obtained 
from Katharine, when be subsequently entreated her ** to send him one 
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of her little pictures, if she had not given them all away — a proof that 
several original miniatures of this queen were painted, although they 
arc now rare. The engraving, in Lodge, possesses none of her charac- 
teristics. Ivatharine Parr was petite in form, with remarkably small 
and delicately cut features, and her complexion was that of a genuine 
Westmoreland beauty — ^brilliantly fair and blooming, with hazel eyes, 
and hair of a golden auburn, realizing the beau ideal of Petrarca, when 
he exclaims : — 

Love ! Crom 'what precious mine of gold didst thou 
Bring the rich glories of her shining hair ? 

Where plucked the opening roses, fTesh and fair, 

'Wliich on hsr cheeks in tender blushes glow ? 

Katharine Parr’s celebrated work, “ The Lamentations of a Sinner,” 
was written after her marriage with the king. This little volume, next 
to the writings of Sir Thomas one of the finest specimens 

of English composition of that It is a brief but elegant treatise on 
the imperfection of human iXR unassisted state, and the utter 

vanity of all earthly grand(^ distinction. Within the limited 
compass of about 120 miniature jpi^es, it comprises the elements of 
almost all the sermons that hatbjbeen levelled against papal supremacy. 
The royal writer does not forget to compliment king Henry for having 
emancipated England from this domination : — 

** Thanks be given to the Lord that he hath now scut us such a godly and learned king, In 
these latter days to reign over us, that, with the force of God's word, hath taken away the 
veils and mists of errors, and brought us to the knowledge of tUb truth by the light of God's 
word, which was so lung hid and kept under, that the people were well-nigh tkmislied and 
hungered for lack of spiritual food— such was the charity of the spiritual curates and shep- 
herds. But Qur Moses, and most godly wise f^vemor and king, hath delivered us out of the 
captivity and spiritual bondage of Pharaoh : I mean by this Moses king Henry Vlll., my 
most sovereign favourable lord and husband, one (if Moses bad figured any more than Christ), 
through the excellent grace of God, meet to bo another expressed verity of Moses' conquest 
over Pharaoh (and I mean by this Pharaoh the bishop of Rome)^ who hath been, and is, a 
greater persecutor of aU true Christians than ever was Pharaoh of the children of Israel." 

The gross fiattery ofiered up to her husband in this passage is somewhat 
atoned for by the pure morality and Christian holiness which generally 
pervades the precepts of the little treatise. The zeal with which it is 
written is extremely ardent, her aspiration for martyrdom frequent: 
the tenets inculcated are, simply, that all good works arise fram the 
inspiration of the Spirit of God, vouchsafed through Jbelief in Christ, 
derived from prayer and diligent perusal of the Scriptures. She is 
nearly as severe on those who call themselves ** gospellers,” and separate 
faith and works, as she is on the pope, and she evidently considers them 
in equal or greater error. Here are her words, and it must bo owned 
that, if she considered Henry YIII. an exception from her description, 
conjugal partiality must have strangely blinded her : — 

•* Now 1 will speak with great dolour and heaviness of heart of a sort of people which bo 
in the world caUed professors of the gospel, and by their words 'do declare and show 
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that they be much affected to the same. But I am afraid some of them do build on the 
sand, aa Simon Magus did, making a weak foundation : 1 mean, they make not Christ their 
ohiefest foundation. But either they would be called ffotpeUerg, and procure some credit and 
good opinion of the true and very favourers of Christ’s doctrines, either to find out some 
carnal liberty, either to be contentious dlsputers, finders, or rebukers of other men’s faults, 
or else, finally, to please and flatter the world. Such gospellers be an offence and slander to 
the word of Ood, and miOce the wicked to n^Joice and laugh, saying, < Behold. I pray you, their 
fair fruits/ What charity, what discretion, what goodness, holiness, and purity of life is 
amongst themF Be they not great avengers, foul gluttons, backbiters, adulterers, swearers, 
and bUsphemers ? yea, do they not wallow and tumble In all manner of sins ? These be the 
fruits of their doctrine; and yet the word of God is all holy, sincere, and godly, being the 
doctrine and occasion of all pure living.” 

She then, with great earnestness, applies the parable of the sower and 
his seed, and that of the barren fig-tree. Ber f)reccpts to her o\vn sex 
are as follows 

" If they Ijc women married, they Icam o1^#i.,P!silw,to be obedient to their husbands, and to 
keep silence in the congregation, and to Imm of .Ihielr husbands at homo. Also that they 
wear such apparel as beoometh hollneWvSttdNMMfli^ iSlMge with sohemess. not being accusers 
or detractors, not given to much eating and drinking of wine ; but that they 

teach honest things— to make the young to love their husbands, to love 

their children, to be discreet, housewifely, llkit the word of God may not be evil 

spokei^of.” > 

The most romarkahlo passage in the hook is, jicrhaps, that in which 
Katharine deplores her former attachment to the ceremonials of the 
church of Horae, some of her hiographem having erroneously asserted 
that she was brought up in the piTnciidcs of the Eeformatlon. Those 
principles were abhorrent to the king, for it was the government, not 
the essentials of the Homan Catholic church that he was labouring 
to overthrow. In such low esteem, indeed, was Henry held by the 
fathers of the Heformation, that, on his rupture with the princes of the 
Smalcaldic league, Luther publicly returned thanks to God “for having 
delivered the Protestant church from that offensive king of England.” 
"The king,” saysUhe, on another occasion, "is still the same old 
jffintz ^ as in my first lxx>k 1 pictured him. He will surely find his 
Judge.”** 

The iidiilation of a woman of superior intellect was necessary to 
Henryks happiness. Katharine presently discovered his weak point, 
and, by condescending to adapt herself to his humour, acquired con- 
siderable influence over his mind. Early in the year 1644, king Henry 
gave indubitable tokens of the favour with which he regarded queen 
Katharine, by causing his obedient parliament to settle the royal succes- 
sion on any children he might have by her, in case of the decease of 
prince Edward without issue. The wording of the first clause of this 
act* is very curious, inasmuch as Henry treats four of his marriages as 

1 A Geraiaa abbreviation, meaning tbe same ao ** old Harry.” 

V * Lnthei*a Familiar Disoonrses ; sect. On the Princes of Europe. 

* Boyal AdASrth Henry YllL; Herbert’s Hist Henry VIII. 
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absolute nullities, and out of bis six queens only condescends to acknow- 
ledge two ; namely, Jane Seymour and Katharine Parr. “ Forasmuch,*’ 
says the record, “ as his majesty, sithcnce the death of the late queen 
Jaue, hath taken to wife Katharine, late wife to Sir John Neville, knight, 
lord Latimer, deceased, by whom as yet his majesty hath none issue, 
but may full well when it shall please God,” &c., &c. In failure of 
heirs by his most entirely beloved wife queen Katharine, or any other 
his lawful wife, Henry, by the same act,^ entails the succession on his 
^ughter Mary, and in failure of her line, to his daughter Elizabeth ; 
but who their mothers were he does not think proper to notice, lest ho 
sliould, by word as well ^^bgrdeed, contradict his previous decisions as 
to the unlawfulness of liis marriages with Katharine of Arragon and 
Anne Boleyn. It was, however, too ,Jate for Henry VIII. to tliink of 
making sacrifices to consistency m hffpld age, after haying followed no 
other guide than passion or caprice f^^Jiearly a quarter of a century. 

Previous to his undertaking a^^^fg^royal into the realm of France 
against the French^king,” Heitry^tSwea his confidence in Katharine’s 
wisdom and integrity by appejn^g her to govern the realm i^ his 
absence, by the style and title 3 qu^n-regent of England and Ireland.^ 
“ The queen,” observes lord Herbert, “ was constituted general-regent of 
the realm, yet not so much that her soft sex was thought less capable of 
ambition, as that the Roman Catholics, of whom tlic king was mistrust- 
ful, would take no dependence from her, she being observed to incline 
a little to the reformed.” Among the minutes of council of 7, 
36 Henry VIII., we have the following entry, connected with Katha- 
rine Parr’s appointment to this important trust : — 

The king’s majesty hath resolved that the queen’s highness shall be 
regent in his grace’s absence ; and tliat his highness’s process shall pass 
and bear test in her name.” ® 

In the queen’s commission of regency, Hertford was to be her lieutenant, 
if she needed such assistance. 

Several of the queen-consorts of England have exercised vice-regal 
power, either by usurpation, or by the consent of the sovereign ; but 
Katharine Parr was the ^rst and only one on whom the style and title 
of queen-regent was solepix^ly conferred, and who signed herself as such, 
viz., Kathabine the Queen-Reqent, K.P. 

The initials K. P., for Katharine Parr, which are attached to all her 
regal signatures, prove that neither her elevation to a throne, nor the 
distinction of the highest title of honour that had ever been borne by a 
female in England, had rendered her linwilling to remember her simple 
patronymic. ^ 

In the true spirit of a Christian, queen .Elatharine entered upon her 

1 Royal Acts, 37tb Heniy Vin. ; Herbert’s Hist. Henry VlII. > Ibid. 

> State-Paper MSS. Acts of Privy OaundL 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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.office by* imploring the Divine protection for her 'royal husband , 
and his realm in the following prayer, which she composed for their 
use — 

*' 0 Almighty King snd Lord of Hosts I which by thy angels 'thereunto appointed dost 
minister both war and peace, who didst give unto David both courage and strength, being but ’ 
a little one, unversed and inexpert in feats of war, with his sling to set upon and overthrow 
the great huge Goliath, our cause now bemg just, and being enforced to enter into war and 
battall, we most humbly beseech thee, O Lord God of Hosta^ so to turn the hearts of our ene« 
miea to the desire of peaces that no Christian blood be spilt. Or else grant, 0 Lord, that, with 
small effhslon of blood and little damage of innocents, wc may to thy glory obtain victory ^ 
and that the wars being soon ended, we may all, with one heart and mind, knit together '^in 
concord and amity, laud and praise Xhee^ who livest and reignest world without end. Amen.'* 

King Henrj^ crossed the seas from Dover to- Calais in a ship with sails 
of cloth of gold,* July 14. The next day he took the field, in person, 
armed at all points, mounted onikipmtCourser,and so rode out of Calais 
with a princely train, attended ^by Sir William Herbert, the queen’s 
brother-in-law, who tore* hie hei^^piece and spear, and followed by the 
henchmen, bravely horsed Katharine’s brother the earl 

of Essex was chief captain of the in this expedition. On 

the CGth Henry appeared before Boati9i»,‘and took the command of his 
puissance there. The duke of Albuquerque, the general of the allied 
Spanish forces, encamped on the other side of the town, arid acted in 
conformity to the directions of the English monarch, who was the leader 
of the siege.® 

Queen Katharine’s ^correspondence with her absent consort is of a very 
simpla business-like character, giving him an account of the proceedings 
of the lords of the council in sending him supplies of money and men. 
In a letter, dated the last day of July, she informs him of the capture 
of a Scotch ship by certain fishermen of Bye, having on board divers 
Frenchmen and Scots, with letters to the French king and others in 
France, which, having examined, she had sent the most important to 
him, promising him further particulars, if any should bo elicited from 
the bearers of these missives. She concludes in these words : — 

** My lord prince^ and tho rost of your mojesty'd children, arc all, thanks be to God, in very 
good health; and thus, with my most humble commendations to your majesty, 1 pray 
Almighty G^ have the ume in his most blessed keeping. From your mi^esty’s honour of 
Hampton-oourt, the last day of July, the aeth year of your majesty's most noble reign. 

** Your grace’s most humble loving wife and servant* 

"KATHASoni xnK Queen, K.?."* 

Humility, even to tho lowest degree of prostration, pervades Katharine 
Parr’s letters to her formidable consort. She writes to him again, 

I This beautifal aspiration for the restora- oertaine hoty workes by' the most vertuous 
tion of peace is taken ftum a little volume, and gracious prlncesse Katharine, Queen of 
entitled “Prayers or Meditations, wherein England, France, and Ireland,** Printed by 
ttie Mind is stirred patiently to sutler all John Waylaod : 12m<H 1546. 

Auctions here, to set at nought the vaine s Herbert. HalL 
Prosperite of this World, and always to long » Ibid. 

fbr the everlasting Fhlidty- Collected out of « Wood's Letters of Illustrious Ladles. 
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August 6 and Aiip^iiat 26, more matters of biisfness, and again certifies 
him that my lord prince and the mst of his children are in good health. 
The queen was at Hampton-court at that time, where she appears chiefly 
to have resided during Henryks absence, though she was not always 
stationary there. One of her most interesting letters, that to the princess 
Mary, on the subject of her translations of Erasmus’s Paraphrases, is 
dated from Hanworth.^ In the same letter she acknowledges the prei^nt 
of a purse, which “her royal and learned step-daughter had made ibr her. 

" “ The queen’s grace,” writes the countess of Itutland * “ will bo at Enfield 
on Friday come se’nnight, and remove to the prince’s on Saturday next 
after, and come again on Monday. Wherefore, if you coAveniently can, 
send me some fishes out of your parts against the same. It would come 
in good time,” continues her ladyship to her correspondent, “ for here is 
small store.” This letter is written tfb Hally well on Shrove-Tnesday ; 
so the fishes which the noble lady^^srse noxious to obtain were indis- 
pensable to furnish forth Lenten^JlKfierfer the queen’s entertainment. 
Her ladyship adds, that th^. c^nr^is merry.” There is no date to the 
following very loving and dutllflil letter from Katharine to Henry s*— 

** Althou{;h the distance of time and Ajeonnt of d^iys neither la long nor many of your 
innJeftty'B absence, yet tlie want of your pre>ience, so- much desired and beloved by me, maketh 
Twt that 1 cannot quietly pleasure in anythii^ until 1 hear from your majesty. The time, 
therefore, soemeth to me very long, with a great desire to know how your highness hatli done 
Bince your departing lienee, whose prosperity and health T prefer and desire more than mine 
ova’ll. And wliercos I know your migesty's absence is never without great need, yet love and 
alTcction compel me to dc-sire your presence. 

** Again, the Siime zeal and affection forceth me to be l>cst content with that which is your 
will and pleasure. Thus love maketh me in all things to set apart mine own convenience and 
pleasure, and to embrace most Joyfully his will and pleasure whom X love. God, the knower 
of secrets, can Judge these words not to be written only with ynke^ but most truly impressed 
on the heart. Much more I omit, lest it be thought 1 go about to praise myself, or crave a 
thank ; which thing to do I mind nothing less, but a plain, simple relation of the love and 
zeal I bear your miOcsty, proceeding from the abundance of the heart. Wherein I must con- 
fess I desire no commendation, having sdibh Just occasion to the same. 

** 1 make like account with your majesty os 1 do wltli God for his benefits and gifts heaped 
upon me daily [wmewhai idolatrous this^ acknowledging myself a great debtor to Jiim, not 
being able to recompense the least of his benefits ; in whicli state I am certain and sure to die, 
yet 1 hope In his gracious acceptation of my goodwill. £ven such confidence have I in your 
majesty's gentleness, knowing rogself never to have done my duty as were requisite atid meet 
for such a noble prince, at whose hands I have found and received so much love and goodness, 
tlmt with words I cannot express it. 

** Lest I should be too tedious to your majesty, 1 finish this my scribbM letter, committing 
you to the govemance^of the Lord with long and prosperous life here, and after this life to 
< iijoy the kingdom of his elect. 

•• From Grecnwicb. by your majesty's humble and obedient servant. 

"KATXBrsr tob Qtnncir, K.P,'* 

A grateful and a loyal spirit pervades tWs letter. That the queen had 
both felt and expressed much anxiety for the safety of her royal husband 
as well as for the success of his expedition, may be gathered firom the 

> See the memoir of queen Mary I. * To Sir WUllam Poston, her father : Woodls Letters. 

> Str^s Mems.. vol. 11. pp. 331. 332. 
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following hypocritical passage in one of Wriothesley’s letters to her 
majesty : ** God is able to strengthen his own against the devil, and there- 
fore let not the queen’s majesty in any wise trouble herself, for God 
shall turn all to the best; and sure we be that the king's majesty’s 
person is out of all^danger.”^ 

King Henry left England in anger with his young daughter the 
princess Elizabeth, who had incurred his displeasure so deeply, that for 
a whole year he had neither permitted her to enter his presence, nor to 
write to him.* The cause of offence, whatever it was, occurred very^ 
soon after his marriage With queen Katharine Parr, who appears to have 
taken a very friendly part towards her royal step-daughter. During 
the first month of her regency, Katharine succeeded in restoring 
Elizabeth to her absent sire’s good graces by her epistolary intercessions 
in her behalf. Elizabeth wrote eloquent letter, July 31, 1544, 
expressing her grateful sense of the queen’s goodness in having shown 
much solicitude about her health, and also for having co^eyed her 
dutiful messages to the king in all her letters, to whom she had not 
hersf^lf, at that time, ventured to write.* Henry Ylll., in his letter, 
dated September 8, sendu his blessing to all his children, which indicates 
that he had forgiven Elizabeth. He details with soldierlike plainness, 
to his fair regent at home, the auspicious progress of his campaign on 
the hostile shores of France. The manner in which he names his family 
to Katharine is very intemsting, considering their relative positions, and 
implies much for the amiable conduct of tlie royal step-mother. Henry 
Ylll., with all his faults, wrote very pleasant letters, and this is one of 
his best : — 

** At the dosing np of these our letters ihia day, the castle hefeue named, with the dyke, is 
at our command, and not like to be recovered hy the Frenchmen again (as we trust) ;*not 
doubting, with God’s grace, but that the castle and town shall shortly foUow the same trade, 
for as this day, which is the eighth of September, wo begin three batteries, and have three 
more going, beside one which hath done his execution in shaking and tearing off one of their 
greatest bulwarks. No more to you at this time, sweetheart, but for lack of time and great 
occupation of business, saving, we pray you, to give in our name our hearty blessings to all 
our children, and recommendations to our cousin HargeV and the^rest of the ladies ami 
gentlewomen, and to our council also. 

« Written with the hand of your loving husband, 

•*He»byR," 

During the'tibsence of the king in France, queen Katharine and her 
royal step-children appear to have resided together as one family. In 
September, the young Edward and his sisters were under her careful 
guardianship at Oking, whence, in consequence of the pestUenCQ then 
she kijHned her mandate to the mayor and sherifGi: — 

M Xo make prodamatlon, that since, on account of the plague, great danger might arise to 
her, the prince, and the king’s other children, no person in whom house the plague had been, 

1 State-Fsper MSS. * letter from the prfnoeas Elisabeth to queen Katharine Ihrr. 

s Ibid. * His niece, the lady Margaret Douglas. ^ 
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or who may have been with any infected peraon, or may have lived near any place where the 
infection hod been, should go to courts or suffer any attendants on the court to enter hia 
lioiise where the infection la, under the queen's indignation, and further punishment at her 
pleasure. From Okinge." ^ 

^ If aught but good had befallen the dearly prized heir of England during 

* the absence of the king, a fearful reckoning urould have awaited queen 
Eattiarine from her jealous and unreasonable lord on his return. No 
wonder that her anxiety for the safety of this precious trust impelled 
her to the use of arbitrary measures to preserve the royal household from 
the danger of infection. 

Boulogne surrendered to the arms of Henry YIII. after a fierce siege ! 
he made his triumphant entry into the town l^ptember 18. His council 
in England, by command of the queen-regent, issued a general order, 
September 19, •‘that a public thanksgiving should be offered up to 
Almighty God in all the towns and villages throughout England, for the 
taking of Boulogne.’** This was one of the last acts of queen Katharine 
Parr’s regency, for the king returned to Plngland October 1, finding it 
impossible to follow up his victorious career in France, because his 
Spanish allies had made a separate peace with Francis I. Eatburine 
had governed with such prudence during the brief period in which the 
sovereign power of the crown had been confided to her administration, 
as to leave no cause of complaint to either party. 

It was, in all probability, after Henry’s return from his victorious 
campaign in France, that the interesting family group in her majesty’s 
collection at Hampton-court was painted by Hans Holbein. In this 
splendid picture, the design of which apiiears to have been intended to 
introduce all the members of the royal house of Tudor as a united family, 
Henry is enthroned beneath his canopy of state, with his consort at his 
left hand ; hut instead of Katharine Farr, a pale spectral I'escmblance of 
Jane Seymour occupies the queenly place at Henry’s side. The attitude 
and expression of the dead queen’s face and figure are as rigid and inanimate 
as if it had been the intention of the painter to represent her as a corpse 
newly taken from the grave, clad in royal robes, and seated in jewelled 
l)omp among the living. There is little doubt that the delineation 
was made from the wax effigy ® which was carried at her funeral. She 
bears a mournful and almost startling likeness to her son Prince Edward, 
a beiutiful boy of eight years old, who leans on his father in a caressing 
attitude. With his right arm the king embraces his son, and his hand 
rests on his shoulder. The princesses Mary and Elizabeth are entering 
on opposite sides, as if to offer filial homage 'to lim ri$yal |tair. The i^otee 
appears to he on a dais in Wolsey’s hall, with a view of one of the turrets 
through a side-window. 

1 Sec MS. HarL, 443, foL 207. * Lingard. 

* See its description in the biography of Jane Seymour. 
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The picture is richly emblazoned with gold, and the costumes are 
peculiarly gorgeous and characteristic of the time. Henry’s gown, of 
scarlet and gold brocade, is girded to his waist with a white satin sash, 
in which the hilt of his jewelled dagger is seen. The skirts of the gown 
are short, very full, and edged with gold. It is slashed on the breast, in 
five or six longittidinal rows, with puffs of white satin, confined with 
gold clasps. Over this he wears a magnificent collar of twisted pearls, 
with ruby medallions: a dalmatica with hanging sleeves, lined with 
sables, and edged with pearls, is thrown on his shoulder. His hat is of ' 
black velvety adorned with pearls, and edged with the drooping white 
feather which is characteristic of the costume of this monarch, and 
also of his sou. Heniy’s hose and shoes are of white satin, and ho 
wears on his breast a large medallion jewel, having the appearance of a 
watch. The prince wears a crimson velvet cap, jewelled and plumed, 
but his hair is so arranged as to have the iinpicturcsque effect af a brown 
silk skull-cap or a little bob-wig. He has a gold chain alx>ut his neck, 
and is dressed in a gown of dark red damask, striped with gold, and 
aiTanged in heavy plaits from the throat ,tgi the waist, where it is con- 
fined fey a narrow belt. . The skirt. - is ’^full, and descends below the 
knees ; it is much padded and stiffened, and has hanging sleeves, open 
to the shoulders, beneath which are very full sleeves of white satin, 
fantastically slashed with scarlet velvet. His hose and shoes are of 
scarlet. Tlie faded, sta{ue-like representation of his dead mother appears^ 
in the pointed cloth-of-gold hood, edged with x>Garls, precisely like that 
worn fey Jane Seymour in life, but which had been superseded by the 
pretty low French hood introduced by Katharine Howard, and adopted 
by Katharine Parr and her ladies. The two princesses are each repre- 
sented in the same picture in round hoods, according to the prevailinS: 
fashion of their royal stop-mother’s court, of crimson velvet, edged 
with pearls, similar to that worn by queen Katharine Parr in the 
Strawberry-liill miniature, onl}’' not surmounted with so rich a coronal 
of jewels. Tliis peculiarity of the costume marks the miniature of 
Katharine to have been painted at the same period as the Holbein 
family group, if not by the same artist The*' hair of Jane Seymour, 
the two princesses in this picture, and tliat of Katharine Parr in the 
Strawberry-hill miniatTire, are all of the golden tint, which appears Jhe 
tiniversal colour in all the Holbein portraits of the last three years 
of Henry VIIL’s reign — a singular freak of nature, we should say, were 
it not well known that an imitation of the envied diiome ePoro was 
produced by the use of a bright yellow powder then in vogue. In some 
instances, folds of amber-coloured velvet were worn by the elder ladies 
of Henry VIII.’s court, arranged like crossed bauds of hair, so as to give a 
great appearance of breadth to the forehead imder the low French hood. 
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That Katharine Parr was in the full enjoyment of Henry’s favour at 
this period may be inferred from the consideration with which her 
kindred were treated, although she was herself cautious of giving cause 
of disgust to the old nobility or envy to the climbing courtiers, by ob* 
taining lavish grants of money and lands or a plurality of offices for her 
own family. Just such a meed of patronage was bestowed on her 
brother, her uncle, and her sister’s husband as evinced her affection and' 
the respect of the king for her relativea, but no more. Three of her 
'young kinsmen, the Throckmortons, followed the banner of the sove- 
reign in the French campaign. George was made prisoner, and a thou- 
sand pounds were demanded by the captor for his ransom, on account of 
his consanguinity to her majesty. After he had remained a year in 
captivity, the queen exerted herself for his redemption. The scene of 
his letum, and the preferment that followed at court, is thus pleasantly 
described by his nephew in the Throckmorton MS. : — 

<• Wlien first in presenoc-chamber he was coraOp 
I'Jio king said to hiin« * Welcome to our grace ! 

I know thou iovest the alarum of a drum, 

I sen the marks of manhood in thy face.* 
lie. humbly kneeling^ thanked his mii^aty. 

That he did see him set at libcity. 

And often, after that, the king would Jest, 

And call him * cousin * in his merry mood. 

Because therefor the Frenchmen hath ossest 
llis fine BO high, which turned him to good. 

Ills foes did say. In serving he was free, 

And for reward tlie prince gave land in fee. 

And now, because the king and queen did use 
By friendly signs their liking to display. 

What men our company would then refuse ? 

Our betters, then, with us did seek to stay. 

For lo ! it is a path to dignity. 

With Qesar’s friend to be in amity. 

Then P^hroke and his wife, who sister was 
Unto the queen, their kinsfolk friended much ; 

And Parr, their brother, did them both surpas!!^ 

Who for to pleasure us did never grutch. 

When these did call us * cousin,* at each word 
The other ]^rs would Mendly speech afford." 

Soon after the king’s return from France, the queen’s uncle, Parr of 
Holton, resigned his office of lord chamberlain and liis place in the 
council ; and though greatly urged by Henry and Katharine to continue 
to assist them with his experience and advice, he sighed for the quiet of 
private life, ** preferring,” he said, “ to the honours that beset him in 
llis niece’s court, the pious, peaceable, hospitable way of the country, 
where popularity affected him more than he sought it” — ^no man being 
more beloved by the commonalty. On the last day of the year 1544, 
the princess Elizabeth wrote a long <K)mplimentary letter from Ashridge 
to her royal step-mother, and sent her a most interesting New-year’s 
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gift, which is still in existence, Tis., an autograph translation from the 
Italian, beautifully written on vellum, in the form of a small quarto, en- 
titled, The Glasse of the Synnefull Soul,” and addressed ** to oure Moste 
Noble and Yertuous Queene Katerin ; Elizabeth, her humble daughter, 
wisheth porpetuall felicitye and everls^ting joye.” It is in the religious 
style of the time, and has occasional strains of true eloquence. The 
cover, embroidered with blue and silver threads by the hands of the 
learned young princess, has the queen’s initial letters K. B. gracefully 
introduced. Elizabeth in her epistle apologizes for all defects, and says * 
that she trusts its imperfections will all be smoothed and polished by 
the file of her highness’s excellent wit and godly learning in the reading 
of it ; and after it shall have passed through her hands, it will come 
forth as it were in a new form.” Thus it appears that Katharine Parr 
was an Italian as well as a classic scholar and an accomplished mistress 
of her own language, and that she still continued to perform the office 
of preceptress con amore to Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER II. 

One great trial — ^we may add peril — of Katharine Pair’s queenly life, 
■was the frequent presence of her former lover. Sir Thomas Seymour, 
who was one of the getitlemcn of the king’s privy-chamber. The con- 
trast between him and her royal lord must have been painfully appa- 
rent, at times, to Katharine. She was surrounded with invidious spies, 
withal, who would have been only too happy to bo able to report'ja word, 
a look, or even a sigh, to the king, as evidence of her preference for the 
handsome Seymour ; the high principles and consummate prudence 
of the queen carried her triumphantly through an ordeal which some 
princesses might not have ]xissed without loss of life and fame. The 
conduct of Seymour was rash, inconsistent, and selfish. He was the 
most restless, and at the same time the most blundering, of intriguers. 
He had shared in the spoils of the sequestered abbeys, though in a lesser 
degree than his brother the earl of Hertford, and was one of those who 
would have tempted the king to appropriate the revenues of the bishops. 
It w^, however, necessary to find some Cause of complaint with that 
body ; and, according to Foxe, he began .at the fountain-head. 

“ Sir Thomas Seymour,” says our author; “ who waited on the king, 
not much favouring Cranmer, accused him of wasting his revenues, and 
retrenching all hospitality, in order to gather riches for his wife and 
children.” ^ One day, when Sir Thomas Seymour was holding the basin 
for tho king to wash before going to dinner, his majesty said to him, 

^ 1 Foxe ; folio ed., book ii. 524, 525. 
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“ Go you out of hand to my lord of Canterbury, and bid him be with 
me at two o’clock, and fail not.* ** When Seymour went to Lambeth, he 
found the great hall set out for dinner, and the usual hospitality going 
forward ; and being invited by Granmer to dine, at which meal all pro- 
ceeded with the usual state of the former archbishops, he perceived that 
be had been sent on purpose, and after delivering his message, went 
back to the king in great haste. ** Ho 1” said Henry, when he saw 
him, “ dined you not with my lord of Canterbury Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour spied a portentous cloud on the royal brow, as he replied, That 
I did, your majesty, and he will be with your highness forthwith 
then, falling on his knees, he added, beseech your majesty to pardon 
me, for 1 have of late told you an untruth conoeming my lord of Can- 
terbury’s housekeeping. But 1 will never henceforth believe the knave 
which did put that vain tale in my head, for never did I see in my life 
so honourable a hall set in the realm, except your majesty’s, or so well 
furnished, according to each degree, and himself also most honourably 
served.”- — ** Ah ! sir,” quoth the king, ** have you now spied the truth ? 
But I perceive which way the wind bloweth. There are a sort yf you 
whom I have liberally given of suppressed monasteries, which, as you 
have lightly gotten, so you have unthriftily spent — ^some at dice,^ 
other some in gay apparel, and otherways worse, I fear; and now all is 
gone, you would fain have me make another chevimnee [gi-atuity] of 
the bishop’s lands to satisfy your greedy appetite^.” 

Far different from this worldly, self-seeking spirit was the disinte- 
rested devotion of the queen to the cause of the Reformation. With 
nothing to gain, and everything to lose by her religion, she courageously 
maintained the opinions to which she had become a convert ; and, in her 
zeal for the translation of the holy Scriptures, left no means untried for 
the accomplishment of that good work. She appdinted Miles Coverd.alo 
to the office of her almoner, and rendered him every assistance in his 
Labour of love. The learned Nicholas Udall, master of Eton school, was 
employed by Katharine Parr to edit the translations of Erasmus’s Para- 
phrases on the four Gosj^ls ; in the labour of which the princess Mary 
was induced, by her royal step-mother, to take an active share. 

The first edition of these paraphrases (of which so important a uso^ 
was afterwards made by Cranmer and Somerset) was jhiblished, accord- < 
ing to Strype, in 1545, at the sole expense of queen Katharine Parr. In 
his dedication to his royal patroness, Udall remarks ** on the great num- 
ber of noble women at that time in England given to the study of de- 
vout science and of strange tongues. It was a common thing,” he 
quaintly adds, “ to see young virgins so nouzlod and trained in the study 

* Tbe king blmself lost 300Z. at a sitting ^ith Edward Seymour, elder brother to this man. 
The Seymours seem the greatest gamblers at court.— ^ Privy-purse Expenses of Heniy VIJ 1., 

many items. 
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of letters, that they 'willingly set all other pastimes at nought for learn- 
ing sake. It was now no news at all to see queens and ladies of most 
high* estate and progeny , instead of <»urtly dalliance, to embrace virtuous 
exercises, reading, and '^ting, and with most earnest study, early and' 
late, to apply themselves to the acquiring of knowledge ” Fortunately 
for Katharine Parr, and those fair and gentle students who were en- 
couraged by the example of that learned queen to seek the paths of 
knowledge, they flourished in days when the acquirements of ladies 
were regarded as their glory, not their reproach. Learning in women 
was then considered next unto holiness; and the cultivation of the 
female mind was hailed by the wise, the good, the noble of England its 
a proof of the increasing refinement of the land. In later centuries, in- 
vidious ignorance has succeeded in flinging the brand of vulgar oppro- 
brium on such women as were all but deified by Sir Tl^omas More, 
l^lrasmus, Udall, and Ascham. Maigaret Eoper, Katharine Parr, and the 
divine lady Jane Gray, would inevitably have been stigmatized as 
Hue-stockings^ if they had lived in the nineteenth century instead of 
the sii^teenth century. 

Queen Katharine and hei royal 8to]>-daughter, the lady Mary, honoured 
Sir William and lady Petro by answering at the baptismal font for their 
infant daughter, to whom the queen gave her own name Katharine.^ 
Wriothesley, the then lord chancellor, was the godfather. This man 
was the queen’s deadly hut undeclared foe, and a few months later made 
an attempt to poison the king’s mind against her. 

When Katharine Parr was first called to the unenviable distinction of 
sharing the throne of Henry VIII., the poverty of the crown precluded 
the king from indulging his love of i)omp and pageantry in any of the 
imblic fOtes and rejoicings which had been so fmquent in the first thirty 
years of his reign. The exjpense of a coronation for the new queen was 
out of the question ; and, though she was dowered in the same propor- 
tion as her predecessors had been, it must have been a source of comfort 
to Katharine that she enjoyed a fine income as the widow of lord Borough 
and lord Latimer, indei>endently of her royal allowance as queen-consort 
of England. The expenses of the queen’s breakfast, on an average 
calculation, amounted only to 70L per annum. It was commanded 
by the lord great-master at Westminster, in the mouth of June, 
M5th Henry, VIIL, that the queen’s maids should daily have a chine of 
beef served to them for their breakfast.* 

Henry’s pecuniary distresses had led him to the fallacious expedient 
of raising the nominal value of the currency of the realm, and afterwards 
of issuing a fresh coinage, in which the proportion of alloy exceeded that 
of the silver. This purblind proceeding gave the death-blow to trade by 

1 April, 1545. Old ftmlly register, in possession of lord Fetre. 

2 Ordinances for the king’s household, p. 3t 5. Additions to the ordinances of Eltham, p. 20B . 
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ruining the national credit, and involved himself, his subjects, and suc- 
cessors in tenfold difficulties.' In the autumn of 1546 Henry claimed 
the assistance of parliament; but the subsidy granted not satisfying 
, the rapacious sovereign, the revenues of all the hospitals and colleges 
in England were placed at his disposal by the time-serving legislators 
of whom it was com|)osed.* The university of Cambridge, dreading the 
.sjwliation wth which it was threatened, implored the protection of tho 
. learned queen.’ Katharine, who was not forgetful of the afifection and 
respect which had been ever manifested for her person and character by 
this erudite body, exerted her utmost influence with her royal husband 
to Avert the storm that impended over that ancient nursery of learning 
and piety. The letter in which her majesty informs the members of the 
university of the success of her intercession with the king in their behalf, 
is exceedingly curious ; and the advice she offers, as to the nature of 
their studies, is equally creditable to her head and heart : — 

" You show me how agreeable it is to me, being in this worldly estate, not only for mine 
own part to be studious, but also a maintainer and cherishcr of the learned state, bearing me 
in bund [Insisting] that 1 um endowed and perfected with those qualitlea which oughtio 6s tn 
a person of my station. ^ 

" Truly this your discreet and politic document I as thankfblly accept as you desire that 1 
should embrace it. And forasmuch (os I do hear) all kind of learning doth flourish among 
you in this age as it did amongst the Greeks at Athens long ago, 1 desire you all not so to 
hunger for the exquisite knowledge of profane learning, that it may be thought that the 
i^ireek university was but transposed or now in England revived, forgetting our Christianity, 
since their excellency did only attain to moral and natural things; but rather, 1 gently exhort 
you to study and apply those doctrines os means and apt degrees to the attaining and setting 
forth Christ's reverent and sacred doctrine, that it may not be laid against you in evidence, 
at the tribunal of God, how you were ashamed of Christ’s doctrine; for this Latin lesson* 
T am taught to say of St. Paul, Non mepudet evomgelii, to the setting forth whereof (I trust) 
universally in all your vocations and ministries you will apply, and conform your sundry 
gifts, arts, and studies In such end and sort, that Cambridge may be accounted rather an 
university of divine philosophy than of natural and moral, as Athens was. Upon the confi- 
dence of which yonr oiccomptishment of my expectation, seal, and request, 1 (according to 
your desires) have attempted my lord the king for the establishment of your livelihood and 
possessions, in which (notwithstanding his mi^ty's property and interest, through the con- 
sent of the high court of parliament), his highness being such a patron to good learning dotli 
tender you so much, that he would rather aitvanoe learning and erect new occasion thereof, 
than confound your ancient and godly institutions ; so that such learning may hereafter 
uscriljo her very original whole flbnversation to our sovereign lord the king, her only defence 
and worthy ornament, the prosperous estate and princely government of whom long to pre- 
serve, 1 doubt not but every one of you will in the daily invocation call ui)on Him, who alone 
and only can dispose to every creature. • 

•• i^ribblcd with the rude hand of her, that prayeth to the Lord and immortal God to send 
you 'all prosperous success in godly learning and knowledge. From my lord the king’s 
majesty's manor of Greenwich, the 26th Feb. 

“ Katuabixe this Quebk, K-P.” * 

The triumph which Katharine Parr’s virtuous influence obtained, in 
this instance, over the sordid passions of Henry and his greedy ministers, 

» Herbert. Stowe. » Herbert. HalL style of her daughter-in-law Elizabeth, the 
3 Strype. learning she bad so elaborately disclaimed. 

* Here the queen displays, much in the * MS., Corpus-Chrlstl colL Cam., 206, 
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ought to endear the name of the royal patroness of learning to every 
inkid capable of appreciating her magnanimity and moral coturage. The 
beauty, the talents, and rare acquirements of Katharine Parr, together 
with the delicate tact which taught her how to make the most of these 
advantages, enabled her to retain her empire over the fickle heart of 
Henry for a longer period than the fairest and most brilliant of her pre- 
decessors. But these charms were not the most powerful talismans with 
wiiich the queen won her influence. It was her domestic virtues, her 
jtfitience, her endearing manners, that rendered her indispensable to the 
irritable and diseased voluptuary, who was now paying the severe penalty 
of bodily tortures and mental disquiet for the excesses of his former li(e. 
Hcniy had grown so coi-pulent and unwieldy in person, that he was in- 
capable of taking the slightest exercise, much less of recreating himself 
with the invigorating field-sports and boisterous pastimes in which he 
had formerly delighted. The days had come unexpectedly upon him in 
which he hail no pleasure. His body was so swollen and enfeebled by 
dropsy, that he could not be moved to an upper chamber without the aid 
of machinery. Hitherto, the excitement of playing the leading part in 
the public drama of royal pomp and pageantry had been one of the prin- 
cipal objects of his life ; deprived of this, and with the records of an evil 
conscience to dwell upon in the weary hours of pain, his irascibility and 
impatience would have goaded him to frenzy, but for the soothing 
gentleness and tender attentions of his amiable consort. Katharine was 
the most skilful and patient of nurses, and shrank not from any office, 
however humble, whereby she could afford mitigation to the sufferings 
cf her royal husband. It is recorded of her, that she would remain for 
lK)urs on her knees beside him, applying fomentations and other j)allia- 
tives to his ulcerated leg, which he would not permit any one to dress 
but her. She had already served an apprenticeship to the infirmities of 
sickness, in her attendance on the death-beds of her two previous hus- 
bands, and had doubtless acquired the art of adapting herself to the 
humours of male invalids. A royally born lady might have been of 
little comfort to Henry in the days of his infirn\}ty, but Katharine Parr 
had been educated in the school of domestic life, and w'as perfect in the 
^iractice of its virtues and its duties. She sought to charm the ennui 
which oppressed the once magnificent and active sovereign in the unwel- 
come quiet of his sick chamber, by inducing him to unite with her in 
directing the studies and watching the hopeful promise of his beloved 
heir, prince Edward. 

The arrival of the plenipotentiaries to negotiate a peace between 
England and France in the commencement of the year 1546, caused the 
last gleam of royal festivity and splendour that was ever to enliven the 
court of Henry VIIT. Claude d’Annebaut, the admiral who had a few 
months previously attempted a hostile descent on the Isle of Wight, and 
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attacked the English fleet, was the ambassador-extraordinary on this occa- 
sion. Henry presented Katharine Parr with many jewels, of great value, 
that she might appear with suitable eclat^ as his consort, to the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France. He also provided new and costly hangings and 
furniture for her apartments, as well as plate, which she naturally re- 
garded as her own property ; but a long and vexatious litigation was in- 
stituted with TcgBLvi to these gifts after the death of the king, as will be 
shown in its proper place. 

The increasing influence of Katharine with king Henry, and the 
ascendancy she was acquiring over the opening mind *of the future- 
sovereign, were watched with jealous alarm by the party most inimical 
ter the doctrines of the Beformation. Wriothesley, the lord chancellor^ 
who had been the base suggester to Henry VIII. of a breach of faith 
to Anne of Gleves, and afterwards pursued his fifth unhappy queen 
with the zest of a bloodhound ^ till her young head was laid upon the 
block, waited but for a suitable opportunity for effecting the fall of 
l^tharinc Farr. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, was his confederate 
in this intention, but so blameless was the conduct, so irreproachable the 
manners of the queen, that, as in the case of Daniel, it was im^ssible 
for her deadliest foe to find an occasion again& her, except in the matter 
of her religious opinions. In these she was opposed to Henryks arbitmry 
notions, who was endeavouring to erect the dogma of his own infallibility 
on the ruins of papacy. Every dissent from his decisions in points 
of faith had been visited with the most terrible penalties. In his last 
speech to parliament he had bitterly complained of the divisions in re- 
ligion that distracted his realm, for which he parily blamed the priests, 
some of whom,” he sarcastically observed, “ were so stiff in their old 
mumpsimus^ and others so busy with their new sumpsimm^ that instead 
of preaching the word of God, they were employed at railing at each 
other ; ^ and partly the fault of the laity, whose delight it was to censure 
the proceedings of their bishops, priests, and preachers. If you know,” 
continued the royal polemic, that any preach perverse doctrine, come 
and declare it to some of our council, or to us, to whom is committed 
by God authority to reform and order such cases and behaviours, and be 
not judges yourselves of your own fantastical opinions and vain expo- 
sitions. And, although you be permitted to read holy Scriptures,*' and ^ 
to have the word of God in your mother tongue, you must understand 
it is licensed you so to do only to inform your conscience, your children, 
and families, and not to dispute, and to make Scripture a railing and 

1 See the fatogrenhies of Anneof deves and mut; vheraof. when he was admoniihed, be 
Katharine Howard. said. ** that he now had uaed mumpaimnaybr 

3 The origin of this expreesion teems to thirty yeart, and would not leave hie M 
have arisen in the following ciren m stan o e; * mump^miu* /or tibeir new 'sumpalmua* 

An old priest always 'read in his portaas * ™i- 
(breviaiy) mumpeimutf JHnnine, for ncmjMi- 
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taunting stock against priests and preachers. I am very soriy to know 
and hear how irreverently that precious jewel the word of God is dis- 
puted, rhymed. Bung, and jangled in every alo-liouseand tavern, contrary 
to the true meaning and doctrine of the same.” ^ 

This speech was a prelude to tlie rigorous enforcement of the six • 
articles. The most interesting victim of the fiery persecution that 
ensued, in the spring and summer of 154G, was the young, and beauti- 
ful, and learned Anne Askew. She was a lady of honoumble birth and 
ancient lineage, and having become a convert to the new faith, was for • 
that cause violently driven from her home by her husband, Mr. Kyme, 
of Lincolnshire. She then resumed her maiden name, and devoted her- 
self to the .promulgation of the religious oinnions slm had embraced. It 
was soon known that the queen’s sister, lady Herbert,' the ducliess 
of Suffolk, and other great ladies of the court, countenanced the fair 
gospeller — nay, more, that the queen herself had received books from 
lier, in the presence of lady Herbert, lady Tyrwhitt, and the youthful 
lady Jane Gray, which might bring her majesty under the penalty of 
the statute against reading heretical works. The religious opinions of a 
youni^ and beautiful woman might, perhaps, have been overloo&d by 
men with whom religion iiras a matter of party, not conscience ; but ^e 
supposed connection of Anne Askew with the queen, caused her to^ 
singled out for the purpose of terrifying or torturing her into confessions 
that might fumish a charge of heresy or treason against her royal mis- 
tress. The unexpected hrmness of the Christian hemirie Ig^adled this de- 
sign ; she endured the utmost inflictions of Wriothesley’s vindictive fuiy 
without permitting a syllabic to pass her lips that might be rendered 
Bubservient to this purpose. 

Anno Askew had been supported in prison by money which bad been 
conveyed to her, from time to time, by persons supposed to be in the 
service of Uie ladies of the queen’s bedchamber ; and the lord chancellors 
inquisitorial cruelty was especially exercised in his attempts to extort 
from the hapless recipient of this charity the names of her secret friends.* 
It is well known than when Sir Anthony Knevet, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, endeavoured by his directions to the gaoler to modify the fero- 
cious, and it seems illegal, requisition of chancellor Wriothesley to 
inflict severer agonies on the tender, but unshrinking victim, his lord- 
ship threw off his gown, and with the assistance of his pitiless accom- 
plice Bich, worked the rack till, to use Anne’s own words, they well- 
plucked her joints asunder. When the lieutenant of the Tower 
found his authority thus superseded, he promptly took boat, and pro- 
ceeding to the king, indignantly related to him the disgusting scene he 
had just witnessed. Henry affected to express great dis^deasure that 
a female should liave been exposed to such barbarity, but he neither 
1 Journals of Parliament. 3 FujoaiVi ICartjsolesjr 
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punished the perpetrators of the outrs^e, nor interposed his authority to 
pi'cserve Anne Askew from a fiery death. Indeed,- if the contemporary 
author quoted by Speed is to bo credited, “ Henry had himself ordered 
Anne Askew to be stretched on the rack, being exasperated against her 
for having brought prohibited books into his palace, and imbued his 
queen and his nieces, Suffolk’s daughters, with her doctrine.” 

The terrible sentence, which consigned the dislocated frame of the 
young and lovely Anne Askew a living prey to the flames, shook not 
the lofty self-devotion of the victim. Several persons professing the re- 
formed doctrine were condemned to die at the same time, among whom 
were two gentlemen of the royal household, William Morice, the king’s 
gentleman usher, and Sir George Blagge, of the privy-chamber. The 
following touching particulars of their last meeting have been re- 
corded by a survivor : — “ I, being alive,” narrates John Loud (tutor 
to Sir Robert Southwell, and a gentleman of Lincoln’s-inn), ‘‘must 
needs confess of her departed to the Lord.” There was a sad party 
of victims and their undaunted friends gathered in the little parlour by 
Newgate. Sir George Blagge was with Lascells (a gentleman of a right 
worshipful house in Nottinghamshire, at Qatford, near WorksSp) the 
da^j before his execution, and that of Anne Askew, “ who had,” says the 
narrator, “ an angel’s countenance and a smiling face.” Lascells was in 
the little parlour by Newgate ; “ he mounted up in the window-scat, 
and there sat. He was merry and cheerful in the Lord, and Sir George 
Blagge sat b^^his side : one Bclenian, a priest, likewise burnt, was there. 
Three of the Throckmortons were present. Sir Nicholas being one of 
them. By the same token, a person unknown to me said, ‘ Ye are all 
marked men that come to them. Take heed to your lives.’ ” ^ 

The Throckmortons were, be it remembered, the near kinsmen of the 
■queen, and confidential members of her household. They were her 
eleves^ and converts withal, to the faith of which she was the nursing- 
mother. Undismayed by the warning they had received when they 
came to comfort Anne Askew and her fellow-captives in prison, these 
heroic brethren ventured to apprcach her, when she was home to her 
funeral pile in Smithfield, for the purpose of offering h^r sympathy and 
encouragement ; but they were i^in warned “ that they were marked 
men,” and compelled to withdraw.^ In a far different spirit came • 
Wriothesley, Bussell, and others of the ruthless clique, to witness the 
last act of the tragedy,^ and to tempt the weakness of woman’s nature 
by offering her the king’s pardon on condition of her recanting. She 
treated the proposal with the scorn it merited, and her fearless demeanour 

1 Strype^ Mema, p. 69d. be endangered by the ganpowder among the 

9 Aikiu's EUzabeth. flEigota eixplodiiig. KuaeeU reassured his col- 

3 This amiable Junto were seated mi a leagues* 1^ liifonning them that it was only 
bendi by 8t. Bartholomew's church, and ex- intended for the condemned prisoners, 
pressed some alarm lest thair persons should 
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encouraged and strengthened the resolution of the three men who shared 
with her the crown of martyrdom. The male victims were not subjected 
to torture. They appear to have suffered on matters of faith, uncon- 
nected with politics. Anne Askew may he regarded as a sacrifice to the 
malignity of the party who failed in making her an instrument in their 
machinations against the queen. 

The terror and anguish which must have oppressed the heart of the 
queen at this dreadful period may be imagined. Not only was she 
unable to avert the fate of the generous Anne Askew and the other 
Protestant martyrs, but she was herself, with some of her nearest and 
dearest connccti6ns, on the verge of tho like peril. Sir George Blagge, 
who was involved in the same condemnation with Anne Askew, and 
those who siificred with her, was a great favourite with the king, who 
was wont to honour him, in moments of familiarity, with the endearing 
appellation of his pig.” Henry does not appear to have been aware of 
Blagge*s arrest till informed of his condemnation. He then sent for 
Wriothesley, and rated him “ for coming so near him, even to his privy- 
chamber,’* and commanded him to draw out a pardon. Blagge, on his 
release, flew to thank his ^master, who, seeing him, cried out, ** Ah I my 
pig,’ are you here safe again?” — ‘*Yes, sire,” said he, •‘and if jpur 
majesty had not been better than your bishops, your pig bad been roasted 
ore this time.”' Notwithstanding this rebuff, Wriothesley and his 
coadjutors presumed to come somewhat nearer to the king than an 
attack on members of his household, for they struck at the wife of his 
bosom. 

It was shrewdly observed by a contemxKjrary, “that Gardiner had 
bent his bow to bring down some of the head deer.” Victims of less 
distinguished note were destined first to fall, but it was for the purpose 
of compassing the disgrace and death of the queen that the fires of per- 
secution had been rekindled, Wriothesley and Gardiner having masked 
an iniquitous political intrigue under tho name of religion. The queen’s 
sister, lady Herbert, had been secretly denounced to Henry as an active 
instrument in controverting his edict touching heretical works. This 
was a subtle prelude for an attack upon the queen herself ; for when 
Henry had reason to suppose she received and read books forbidden by 
his royal statutec, he was prepared to take every difference in opinion, 
expressed or insinuated by her, in the light not only of heresy, but 
treason. 

Henry’s anger was always the most deadly and dangerous when ho 
brooded over an offence in silence. Queen»Katharine had been accus- 
tomed, in their hours of domestic privacy, to converse with him on 
theological subjects, in which he took great delight. The points of 
difference in their opinions, and the ready wit and eloquence with which 
X Ridley's life of Bishop Bldl^. Tytler. . 
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the queen maintained her side of the question, gave piquancy to these 
discussions. Henry was, at first, amused and interested ; but controvert 
sies between husband and wife are dangerous pastimes to the weaker 
vessel, especially if she chance to have the best of the argument. On 
* subjects of less importance to his eternal welfare, Katharine might 
possibly have had tact enough to leave the victory to her lord ; but, 
labouring as she saw him under a complication of incurable maladies, 
and loaded with a yet more fearful weight of unrepented crimes, she 
must have been anxious to awaken him to a sense of bis accountability 
to that Almighty Judge at whose tribunal it was evident he must soon 
appear. 

With the exception of his murdered tutor, Fisher, Henry’s spiritual 
advisers, whether Catholics or lleformers, had all been false to their 
trust. They had flattered his worst passions, and lulled his guilty con- 
science by crying Peace, peace I ” when there was no peace. Katharine 
Parr was, perhaps, the only person who latterly had had the moral 
courage to speak, even in a modified manner, the language of truth 
in his presence. Henry had a of his own, which he 

wished to render the national rule of faith, ahd was, at last, exceed- 
ingly displeased that his queen should presume to doubt the infal- 
libility of his opinions. One day she ventured, in the presence of 
Oardiner, to remonstrate with him on the proclamation he had 
recently put forth forbidding the use of a translation of the Scrip- 
tures, which he had previously licensed. This was at a time when 
his constitutional irascibility was aggravated by a painful inflamma- 
tion of his ulcerated leg, which confined him to his chamber. Perhaps 
Katharine, in her zeal for the diffusion of the truths of holy writ, 
{)ressed the matter too closely, for the king showed tokens of mislike, 
and cut thS matter short. The queen made a few pleasant observa- 
tions on other subjects, and withdrew. Henry’s* suppressed choler broke 
out as soon as she had left the room. A good hearing it is,” said he, 
“ when women become such clSrks ; and much to my comfort to come, 
in mine old age, to be taught by my wife 1 ” ^ 

Gardiner, who was present, availed himself of this scornful sally to 
insinuate things against her majesty, which a few days l^efore he durst 
not, for his life, have breathed to the king. " For,” says a contem]x>rary 
author, never handmaid sought more to please her mistress than 
she to please his humour ; and she was of singular beauty, favour, and 
comely personage, wherein the Aing greatly delighted. But Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, lord ch^cellgr Wriothesley, and others of tho 
king’s privy-chamber, practised her death, that they might the better 
stop the passage of the gospel ; yet they durst not sx)eak to the king 
touching her, because they saw he loved her so well.” * But now that 
^ Foxe. Herbert. LInganL * Foxe. 
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au offenco had heen given to the royal egotist’s self-idolatry, he was 
ready to listen to anything that could be said in disparagement of his 
dutiful and conscientious wife: her tender nursing, her unremitting 
attentions to his comfort, together with her amiable and affectionate 
conduct to his children, were all forgotten. Gafdiner flattered him, to' 
the top of his bent, on his theological knowledge and judgment, in 
which ho declared that his majesty excelled the princes of that and 
every other age, as well as all the professed doctors of divinity, insomuch, 
that it was unseemly for any of his subjects to argue with him so 
malapcrtly as the queen hod just done. Tliat it was grievous for any of 
his counsellors to hear it done, since those who were so bold in words, 
would not scruple to proceed to acts of disobedience ; ” adding, that ho 
could make great discoveries, if ho were not deterred by the queen's 
])Owerful faction. In short, he crept so far into the king at that time,” 
says Foxo, and he, and his fellows, so filled Henry’s mistrustful mind 
with fears, that he gave them warrant to consult together about drawing 
of articles against the queen, wherein her life might be touched. They 
thought it best to begin with such ladies as she most esteemed, and were 
privy to all her doingsr-as the lady Herbert, afterwards countess of 
Pembroke, her sister; the lady Jane, and the lady Tyrwhitt, all of her 
privy-chamber; and to accuse them of the six articles, and to search 
their closets and coffers, that they might find somewhat to charge tho 
queen ; who, if that^were the case, should betaken and canfed by night 
in a barge to the Tower, of wliich advice the king was made privy by 
Gardiner. This purj)ose was so. finely handled, that it grew within few 
days of tho time appointed, and tho poor queen suspected nothing, hut, 
after her accustomed manner, visited tho king, still to deal with him 
touching religion as before.” 

At this momentous crisis, when the life of the queen might be said to 
hang on a balance so fearfully poised that the descent of a feather would 
have given it a fatal turn, the bill of articles that had been framed 
against lier, together with the mandate fcr her arrest, werc dropped by 
Wriothesley from his bosom in the gallery at Whitehall, after tlie royal 
signature of the king had been affixed. Fortunately it happened that it 
was picked up by one of tho attendants of the queen, and instantly 
conveyed to h(!sr majesty,^ whose sweetness of temper and gracious de- 
meanour had endennjd her to all her household. It is impossible but 
that shuddering recollections of the fell decree which doomed Henry’s 
second consort, Anno Boleyn, to be either burned or beheaded, at 
Iris pleasure, and of the summary pibceedings by which his last 
queen, Katharine, was hurried to the block, without even the ceremony 
of a trial, must have pressed upon her mind, as she glanced at these 
appalling documents. Her virtue, it is true, could not be impugned as 
1 Foxe'g Acts and Monuments, Speed, I'yUer. 
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theirs had been, but she had disappointed the expectation, so confidently 
stated by the king in the aSt for settling the succession to the crown, 
** that their union might bo blessed with offspring.” In that very act 
there was an ominous jjlause (in case of failure of issue by her), which 
"secured a precedency over his daughters ** to the children he might have 
by any other queens.” She had been Henry’s wife three years, and was 
still childless ; and as she had not brought a family to either of her 
former husbands, the reproach of barrenness might, not unreasonably, 
bo ascribed to her by the king. It was doubtless to the full as great a 
crime, in his sight, as her heresy, and it is not improbable that it was 
even cited in the list of her misdemeanours, as the untimely death of 
Katharine of Arragon’s sons had been imj^iously construed into evidences 
that the marriage was displeasing in the sight of God, when Henry was 
desirous of another wife. 

Elatharino Parr no sooner became aware, from the perusal of the paper 
so providentially brought to her, that a bill for her attainder was preimrcd, 
and saw that the king had treacherously given his sanction to the machi- 
nations of her foes, than she concluded that she was to be added td the 
list of his conjugal victims, and fell into an Il3’'sterical agony.' She 
occupied an apartment contiguous to that of the sick and froward 
monarch, and, as she fell from one fit into another, her shrieks and cries 
reached his ears. Finding they continued for many hours, either moved 
with pity, or, as Dr. Lingard shrewdly suggests, ‘^incommoded by the 
noise,” he sent to inquire what was the matter. Katharine’s physician, 
Dr. Wendy, having i)enetrated the cause of her majesty’s indisposition, 
informed the royal messenger “ that the queen was dangerously ill, and 
that it appeared that her sickness was caused by distress of mind.” ^ 
When the king heard this, he was either moved with unwonted feelings 
of compunction, or reminded, by his own increasing infirmities, which 
had confined him for the last two days to his bed, of her unrivalled skill 
as a nurse ; and feeling, perhaps for the first time, how much he should 
miss her in that capacity if deaih deprived him of her services, he de- 
termined to pay her a visit, ^'ct of royal condescension was tho 

more remarkable, because it was attended wdth great personal inconve- 
nience to himself, for he was carried in a chair into quegn Katharine’s, 
apartment, being at that time unable to walk.® He found her heavy 
and melancholy, and apparently at the point of death, at which he 
evinced much sympathy, as if really alarmed at the idea of losing her. 
Perhaps he had not, till then, discovered that she was dearer to him than 
her fairer and more passionately but briefly loved predecessors, Anne 
Boleyn and Katharine Howard. The hysterical agonies of those imhappy 
ladies had produced no such relentings in his vindictive breast, though 
they had been duly reported to him; but then, to be sure, he was 
' 1 Foxe. Speed, Herbert lingard. * Tytlcr. * Foxe. 
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out of hearing of their cries. Katharine Parr, having been twice mar- 
ried before, and being a woman of great ^sense and observation, had 
acquired more experience in adapting herself to the humour of a froward 
lord, than either the gay, reckless coquette Anne^Boleyn, or the young, 
unlettered Howard. On this occasion she testified a proper degree of 
gratitude for; the honour of his visit, which,” she assured him, had 
greatly revived and rejoiced her.” She also adroitly offered an opening 
for an explanation of the cause of Hemy’s displeasure, by expressing 
herself much distressed at having seen so little of his majesty of late, 
adding, that her uneasiness at this was increased by her apprehensions 
of having been so unhappy as to have given him some unintentional 
offence.^ Henry replied only with gracious and encouraging expressions 
of his goodwill. During the rest of this critical interview, Katharine 
behaved in so humble and endearing a manner, and so completely 
adapted herself to the humour of her imperious lord, that, in the ex- 
citement caused by the reaction of his feelings, he betrayed to her 
physician the secret of the plot against her life. The physician being 
bothua good and prudent person, acted as a mediator with his sovereign 
in the first instance, aitd is said to have suggested to the queen the 
proper means of effecting a reconciliation.^ 

The next evening the queen found herself well enough to return the 
king’s visit in his bedchamber. She came attended by her sister lady 
Herbert, and the king’s young niece, lady Jane Gray,* who carried the 
candles before her majesty. Henry welcomed her very courteously, and 
appeared to take her attention in good part, bnt presently turned the con- 
versation to the old subject of controversy, for the purpose of beguiling 
her into an argument. Katharine adroitly avoided the snare, by observ- 
ing that she was but a woman, accompanied with all the imperfections 
natural to the weakness of her sex ; therefore, in all matters of doubt 
and difficulty she must refer herself to his majesty’s better judgment, as 
to her lord and head ; for so God hath appointed you,” continued she, 
as the supreme head of us all, and of you, next unto God, will I ever 
learn.” — “ Not so, by St. Mary ! ” said the become a 

doctor, Kate, to instruct us, and not to be instructed of us, as oftentime 
we have seen.’’ — “ Indeed,” replied the queen, “ if your majesty have so 
conceived, my meaning has been mistaken, for I have always held it 
preposterous for a woman to instruct her lord ; and if I have ever pre- 
sumed to differ with your highness on religion, it was partly to obtain 
information for my own comfort, regarding certain nice points on which 
I stood in doubt, and sometimes because I perceived that, in talking, 
you were better able to pass away the pain and weariness of your present 

♦ 

1 Foxe. Herbert Speed. ; old at that time, held some office of state in 

s Soames' Hist Tytler. the chamber of queen Katharine Parr. The 

* Lady Jane Gray, though only nine years foct is from Speed's Chronicle. 
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infirmity, which encouraged me to this boldness, in the hope of profiting 
withal by your majesty’s learned discourse.” — “And is it so, sweetheart?’* 
replied the king ; “ then are we perfect friends.” He then kissed her 
with much tenderness, and gave her leave to de^iart. 

• On the day appointed for her arrest, the king, being convalescent, 
sent for the queen to take the air with him in the garden. Katharine 
came, attended, as before, by her sister lady Herbert, lady Jane Gray, 
and lady Tyrwhitt. Presently the lord chancellor Wriothesley, with 
forty of the guard, entered the garden, with the expectation of carrying 
ofif the queen to the Tower, for not the slightest intimation had reached 
him of the change in the royal caprice. The king received him with a 
burst of indignation, saluted him with the unexpected address <»f 
“Beast! fool! and knave!” and, sternly withdrawing him from the 
vicinity of the queen, he bode him “ avaunt from his presence.” Katha- 
rine, when she saw the king so greatly incensed with the chancellor, had 
the magnanimity to intercede for her foe, saying, “ She would become a 
humble suitor for him, as she deemed his fault was occasioned by mis- 
take.” — “ Ah, poor soul ! ” exclaimed the king. “ Thou little knqwest, 
how evil he deserveth this grace at thy hands. i)n my word, sweetheart, 
he hath been to thee a very knave ! ” * 

Katharine Parr treated the authors of the cruel conspiracy against her 
life with the magnanimity of a great mind, and the forbearance of a true 
Christian. She sought no vengeance, although the, reaction of the king’s 
uxorious fondness would undoubtedly have given her the jiower of de- 
stroying them if she had been of a vindictive temper ; but though Henry 
was induced, through the intercession of Katharine, to overlook the 
ofience of Wriothesley, he never forgave Gardiner the part he had taken 
in this alfair, which proved no less a political blunder than a moral 
crime. It was the death-blow of his credit with the king, who not only 
struck his name out of his council-book, but forbade him his presence. 
Gardiner, notwithstanding this prohibition, had the boldness to present 
himself before the sovetcign on the terrace at Windsor among his former 
colleagues. When Henry observed him, he turned fiercely to his chan- 
cellor, and said, “ Did I iot command you that he should come no more 
among you?” — “My lord of Winchester,” replied Wriothesley, “has 
come to wait upon your highness with the ofter of a bdhevolence from 
his clergy.”* This was touching the right chord, for money never came 
amiss to the rapacious and needy monarch from any quarter. Henry 
condescended to receive the address and to accept the bribe, but took no 
further notice of the bishop than to strike his name out of the list of his 
executors. Henry cancelled that of Thirlby bishop of Westminster alsct, 
“ because,” l\p said, “ the latter was schooled by Gardinei**’* — so careful 

1 Speed. Herbert. Foxe. Rapin. * By tbe testification as of master Denny as of 
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was the king to leave neither power nor influence in the council of his 
successor to the man who had tempted him to close his reign with the 
murder of his innocent wife* 

Henry is said to have exhibited many public marks of coarse, but 
confiding fondness for queen Katharine Parr in his latter days. He was* 
accustomed to call her “ sweetheart,” and to lay his sore leg on her lap 
before the lords and ladies in waiting ; and sometimes, it is said, he so 
far forgot the restraints of royalty, as to do so in the presence of the 
whole court. The queen, who was still a very pretty little woman, and 
quite young enough to have been his daughter, was careful to receive 
these rude endearments as flattering marks of the favoiit of her royal 
lord ; yet, after the fearful warning she had received of the capricious 
nature of his love, and the treacheiy of his disposition, she must ha^"c 
regarded herself as a “ poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour.” How, 
indeed, could the sixth wife of Henry pillow her head on his cruel bosom 
without dreaming of axes and flames? or fearing to see the curtains 
withdrawn by the pale spectres of his former matrimonial victims ? Her 
wifely probation, as queen-consort of England, was, however, near its 
close, for Henry’s life^ was rapidly drawing to a termination. Its 
last act was to be stained with the blood of the most accomplished 
nobleman in his dominions, the gallant Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, 
the cousin of his two beheaded queens, Anne Boleyn and Katharine 
Howard, and the friend and brother-in-law of his passionately loved son, 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of llichmond. Surrey has generally b^n regarded 
as the victim of the Seymour party, who had obtained a great ascendancy 
in the council since Gardiner had committed the false step of practising 
against the life of the queen. 

Katharine Parr, though she had laboured, at the peril of belhg sent to 
the scaffold, to obtain toleration and liberty of conscience for those of 
her own religion, had hitlierto carefully abstained from implicating her- 
self with the intrigues of either party. Now she naturally threw the 
weight of her quiet influence into the scale of those who supported the 
doctrine of the Beformation. With this. party, which was headed by 
the Seymours, her only brother the earl of Essex, and her sister’s hus- 
band lord Herbert, were allied. A mortal hatred subsisted between the 
newly aggrandized family of Seymour and the house of Howard. The 
high-spirited heir of Norfolk, in whose veins flowed the proud blood of 
Charlemagne and the Plantagenets, was known to look with contempt 
on the new nobility, and had rashly expressed his intention of avenging 
the insolence with which he had been treated by the earl of Hertford 
when a convenient season should arrive. The precarious state of the 
sovereign’s health warned the Seymours to make the mo^ of the power 
they had got into their own hands. Among the absurd charges that 
were brought against Suri-ey, one n^ust have been artfully framed to 
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cause disquiet to queen Katharine ; which was, that he iiad conceived tho 
monstrous i)roject of marrying his beautiful sister, the duchess-dowager 
of Richmond, to the king, although she was the widow of that monarch’s 
reputed son, Henrj^ duke of Richmond. Stranger still, the young lady 
‘ herself, out of revenge, as it is supposed, to her noble brother, for having 
]ne vented her father from bestowing her in marriage on the admiral, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, of whom she was deeply enamoured, came forward as 
a witness against him, and deposed “ that he liad instructed lier how to 
behave herself that she might obtain private interviews with the king, 
and so endear herself in his favour that she might rule as others had 
done.” As ^Icnry had already married two fair ladies of the Howard 
lineage,^ the foes of Surrey and his father calculated that this oilious accu- 
sation might possibly obtain sufficient credit to excite the indignation of 
the x)eoi)le and the jealousy of the queen — so far, at any rate, as to deter 
lior from interceding in behalf of the victims of their murderous policy. 

’.rhe unmerited fate of the accomplished Surrey has been ever con- 
sidered as one of the darkest blots of the crime-stained annals of 
Henry VIII. It is somewhat remarkable, tliat this monarch, wjjo had 
received a learned education, made xirctensionsjio authorship, and affected 
to be a pattern of the helles lettr^a, sent llw5 three most distinguished 
literary characters of his court — ^Sir Thomas More, lord Rochford, and 
Surrey — to the block from feelings of private and personal malice, and 
in so illegal a manner, that their executions deserve no gentler name 
than murder. Surrey was beheaded on the 19th of January, 1546-7. 
Henry then lay on his dcath-hcd ; and his swollen and enfeebled hands 
having been long unequal to the task of guiding a pen, a stamp, with 
the foc-simile of tlie initials ‘‘ H. R.,” was affixed to the death-warrant in 
his presence.^ In like manner was that for the execution of the duke of 
Norfolk signed. This nobleman claimed a three-fold relationship to tho 
king — as the husband of his maternal aunt, the princess Antic Planta- 
genct, and as the uncle of two of Henry’s queens, Anne lloleyn and 
Katharine Howard : according to the custom of those times, he had no 
doubt been occasionally called by the king " his uncle Norfolk.” The last 
act of Henry’s life iVas to despatch a messenger to tho lieutenant of tho 
Tower, with an order for the execution of the unfortunate duke early on 
the following morning. This was on the evening of the 26th of January. • 
A more irrevocable fiat had, however, gone forth against the relentless 
tyrant, and ere that morning dawned which was to have seen the hoary 
head of Norfolk fall on the scaffold, he was himself a corpse. 

When the ph 3 rsic!ans announced to those in attendance on the sove- 

1 Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard. following manner : Two of them were to iim- 

3 On ;UBt AngUBt, IMG. HAiiy appointed press a dry stamp upon the Instrument, and 
A. Denny, J. Gate, and W. Clere to sign all the third to All up the impression with a pen 
Instruments * requiring his signature, from and ink. — Bymer. 
tliat day to the lOCh of May, 1547, in the 
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reign that the hour of his departure was at hand, they shrank from the 
peril of incurring the last ebullition of his vindictive temper by warning 
him of the awful change that awaited him.^ The queen, worn out witli 
days and nights of fatiguing personal attendance on her wayward lord, 
during the burning fever which had preyed upon him for more than two 
months, was in all probability unequal to the trial of witnessing the last ^ 
fearful scene, for she is not mentioned as having been present on that 
occasion. Sir Anthony Denny was the only person who had the courage 
to inform the king of his real state. He approached the bed, and leaning 
over it, told him “ that all human aid was now vain ; and that it was 
meet for him to review his past life, and seek for God’s mercy through 
Christ.” Henry, who was uttering loud cries of pain and impatience, 
regarded him with a stem look, and asked, ^ What judge had sent him 
to pass this sentence upon him ? ” Your grace’s physicians,” Denny 
replied. When these physicians next approached the royal patient to 
offer him medicine, he repelled them in these words : ** After the judges 
have once passed sentence on a criminal, they have no more to do with 
him ; therefore begone 1 ” ^ It was then suggested that he should confer 
with some of his divines^ I will see no one but Cranmer,” replied the 
king, ** and not him as yet. Let me repose a little, and as 1 find myself, 
so B^l I determine.” 

After an hour’s sleep he awoke, and becoming faint, commanded that 
Cranmer, who had withdrawn to Croydon, should be sent for with all 
haste* But the precious interval had been wasted, and before the arch- 
bishop entered Henry was speechless. Cranmer besought him to testify 
by some sign his hope in the saving mercy of Christ : the king regarded 
him steadily for a moment, wmng his hand, and expired. ^ Th4vc£ bears 
testimony to the dying monarch’s remorse of conscience, for the murder 
of Anne Boleyn in particular, and of his other crimes in general. Harps- 
field describes him as afiQicted with visionary horrors at the hour of his 
departure, for that he glanced with rolling eyes and looks of wild import 
towards the darker recess of his chamber, muttering to himself, Monks 
—monks I” But whether this ejaculation. implied that his disordered 
fiincy had peopled vacancy with cowled figures; or that he was desirous 
of summoning monks to assist at his last orisons, must for ever remain 
a mystery. ” Warned of the moment of approaching dissolution,” says 
another writer, **and scorched with the death-thirst, he craved a cup of 
white wine, and turning to one of his attendants, he exclaimed, * All is 
lost I ^ These words were his last” The same author avers that Henry 
was preparing an accusation against his queen on the old charge of heresy, 
which was only prevented by his death. If this were ind^ the case, 
it would sufficiently account for the silence of contemporaries touching 
Katharine Parr’s proceedings at the time of her royal husband’s death. 

1 Burnet. Tytler. Liugard. * Lett * Godwin. 
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This throws some light, too, on the general remark of the historians of 
that period, that Katharine’s life was providentially preserved by tho 
decease of Henry at a critical period for her, and that it was only by 
especial good luck that she was the survivor. The only notice of tho 
queen which occurs at this period, is contained in a letter addressed to 
her on the 10th of January by Prince Edward, in which he thanks her 
for her New-year’s gift — ^the pictures of herself and the king his father, 

** which will delight him,” he says, to contemplate in their absence.” 
He calls her “illustrious queen, and dearest mother ” The youthful heir 
of England was at Hertford^ with his preceptors, at tho time of the last 
illness of his royal fiither. 

Henry VIII. expired at two o’clock in the morning of January 28, ^ 
1546-7, at his royal palace of Westminster, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign, and the fifty-sixth of his age. This important event was 
kept secret till the earl of Hertford had obtained possession of the person 
of his royal nephew, the young king Edward VI., and arranged his plans 
Ibr securing the government of England in his name. The parliament 
met on the 29th, according to an adjournment which had been^moved 
<luring the life of the sovereign, and received sio intimation of his demise 
till Monday, the last day of January,^ when Wriothesley, the chancellor, 
announced to the assembled ^leers and commons the death of their late 
dread lord ; “ which,” says the deceitful record, “ was unspeakably sad 
and sorrowful to all hearers, the chancellor himsqlf being almost disabled 
by liis tears from uttering the words.” A part of Henry’s will was then 
read by Sir William Paget, secretary of state, and the parliament was 
doclamd by the chancellor to be dissolved by the demise of the crown. 

The queen expressed the utmost surprise on learning that she was 
not appointed to the regency of the realm, and the care of the person 
of the young king. She complained bitterly of the counsellors and 
executors of king Henry, and of those persons under whose influence 
his last testament had been made, but they paid no attention to her dis- 
pleasure.^ In this will Henry places the children he may have by his 
queen Katharine Parr in the order of succession immediately after his 
only son, prince Ed ward, giving them precedency of the princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth. If, therefore, the queen had borne a posthumotis daugh- 
ter to Henry, a civil war would unquestionably havd been the result* 
The words are — 

** And per default of lawlbl Istne of our son prince Edward, we will that the said imperial 
crown, and other the pmiiiae6,-sfter our. two deoeasea, iball fully remain and come to tho 
heirs of our entirely beloved wife queen Katbaryne now is* or of any other lawfiil wife 
that we shall hereafter marry/* * 

The last sentence seems ominous enough to the childless queen, implying 
that Henry meant to survive her, and was seriously providing for the 

1 LIngard. Mackintosh. Tytler. Rapin. ^ Lett 

I s Ghapter*bouiie royal MS. 'Ibis will was dated December 30, 1546. 
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contingency of his issue by a seventh queen. The preamble to the 
legacy lie bequeaths to K&tharine Parr contains, however, a very high 
testiiqoiiy to her virtues : — 

** And for tbo great love, obedience, chastity of life, and wisdom being In our fore-named 
wife and queen, we bequeath unto her for her prox^er life, and as it shall please her to order 
it. three thousand pounds in plate, Jewels, and stuff of household goods, and such apparel as 
it shall please her to take of such as we have already. And furtlicr, we give unto her one 
thousand pounds in money, and the amount of her dower and Jointure according to our 
grant in parliament.*' 

This legacy, when the relative value of money is considered, as well as 
the destitution of the exchequer at tlie time, will not he thought so in- 
adequate a bequest as it aiJiieai*s. Katharine Parr was amply dowered 
by xiarliament, and by the king’s patents ; and siie had two dowers 
besides, as the widow of the lords Borough and Latimer. She was sup- 
posed to have made great savings while she was queen-consort. After 
the death of the king, she received all the honours due to his acknow- 
ledged widow — ^lie left two, he it remembered ; but she was pra^^ed for 
as (piccn-dowager in the presence of the young king, by her old enemy 
Gardiner, in the following prayer for the royal family : — I commend to 
God queen Katharine, dowager,* my lady Mary’s grace, and my lady 
Elizabeth’s grace, your majesty’s dear sisters.” February 7, 1547, 
Edward VI. wrote a Latin letter of condolence to bis widowed step- 
mother, superscribed “ Eeginoe Katharinas,” calling her his dear mother, 
and concluding, “ FaroWell, venerated queen.” 

The news of Henry’s death was received with exultation at Rome. 
The pox)e asked cardinal Polo “ Why he did not rejoice with the rest at 
the death of this great enemy of the church ? ” Pole replied, that “ No- 
thing would bo gained by that event, for the young king Edward had 
been educated by preceptors of Lutficran and Zuinglian principles ; that 
the council of regency was composed of persons of the same class ; and, 
to complete all, his uncles and the queen-mother [Katharine Parr] were 
more obstinate in their heresies than all the rest.” ® While Henry’s body 
lay in state, Gardiner held a controversy with lord Oxford’s players, who 
were located at Southwark, preparing to act a splendid play. Gardiner 
said it would he more decent to perform a solemn dirge for his master, 
as beseemeth, whilst he laid unburied.” He applied to the justice of 
peace against the players, who mean,” says he, to. see which shall 
have most resort, them or I adding, that “ if he could not prevent the 
acting of the play, he could and would prevent- the people from going to 
see it while the king’s body was above ground.” ® 

A book in the college of Arms supplies the following particulars of the 
obsequies of Henry VIII. : — “ The chest wherein the royal corpse was 
laid stood in the midst of the privy-chamber, with lights ; and divine 

1 Foze. * liCtl. s Tyner’s State Papera^pp. so, 21. 
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service was said about him, with masses, obsequies, and continual watcli 
made by the chaplains and gentlemen of the privy-chamber, in their 
course and order, night and day for five days, till the chapel was ready, 
where was a goodly hearse with eighty square taj^ers, every light con- 
taining two feet in length — in the whole 1800 or 2000 weigiit in wax, 
garnished with pensils, escutcheons, banners, and bannerols of descents ; 
and at the four comers, banners of saints, beaten in fine gold upon 
damask, with a majesty (>.c., canopy) over of rich cloth of tissue, and 
valance of black silk, and fringe of black silk and gold. The barriers 
without the hearse, and the sides and floor of the chapel, were covered 
with black cloth to the high altar, and the sides and ceiling set with the 
banners and standards of St. George and others. The 2nd of February 
the corpse was removed and brought into the chapel, by the lord great- 
master and officers of the household, and there placed within the hearse, 
UQd(3v a pall of rich cloth of tissue garnished with escutcheons, and a rich 
cloth of gold set with precious stones. It continued there twelve days, 
with masses and dirigea sung and said every day, Norroy each day 
standing at the choir-door, and beginning with these words in a loud 
voice : — ‘ Of your charity pray for the soul of the high and mightf ])rince, 
our late sovereign lord and king, llenry ” February 14, the 

corpse was removed for interment. 

An appalliiig incident was connected with that journey, which wo 
copy from a contemporary document among the Sloane collection : — 
Tlic king, being carried to Windsor to be buried, stood all night among 
the broken walls of Sion, and there the leaden coffin being cleft by 
the shaking of the carriage, the pavement of the church was wetted 
with his blood. In the morning came plumbers to solder the coffin, 
under whose feet — I ti’emble while I write it,” says the author — “ was 
suddenly seen a dog creeping, and licking up the king’s blood. If you 
ask me how 1 know this, I answer William Greville^ who could scarcely 
drive away the dog, told me, and so'did the plumber also.” It appears 
certain that the sleepy mourners and choristers had retired to rest after 
the midnight dirges were sung, leaving the dead king to defend himself 
as best he might from the assaults of his ghostly enemies, and some 
people might think they made their approaches in a currish form. It is 
scarcely, however, to be wondered that a circumstance so frightful should , 
have excited feelings of superstitious horror, especially at such a time 
and place ; for this deseemt^ convent had been the prison of his un- 
happy queen, Katharine Howard, whose tragic fate was fresh in the 
minds of men, and, by a singular coincidence, it happened that Henry’s 
corpse rested there the very day after the fifth anniversary of her execu- 
tion. There is a class of writers who regard the accident which has just 
been related as a serious fulfilment of friar Feyto’s denunciation against 
Henry from the pulpit of Greenwich church in 1533, when that daring 
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2 >reachcr compared him to Ahab, and told him to bis face, ** that the 
dogs would, in like maimer, lick his blood.*’ In a very different light 
was' Henry represented by bishop Gardiner in the adulatory funeral ser* 
mon which he preached at Windsor, on the 16th of February, on the 
text, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” in which he enlarged 
on his virtues, and lamented the loss both high and low had sustained 
in the death of so good and gracious a king. “ The corpse, being con- 
veyed with great pomp to St. George’s chapel, Windsor-castle, was, 
when interred, let down into the vault by means of a vice, with the help 
of sixteen tall yeomen of the guard the same bishop [Gardiner] stand- 
ing at the hood of the vault, proceeded in the bunal service ; and when 
the mould was cast into the grave by the officiating prelate, at the 
words *pulvi8 pulv^rif cinis cineri^ first the lord great-master, and after 
him the lord chamberlain and all the rest brake their staves in shivers 
upon their heads, and cast them after the corpse into the pit with eX* 
cceding sorrow and heaviness, not without grievous sighs and tears. 
After this, Be profundis was said, the grave covered over with planks, 
and Garter, attended by his officers, stood in the midst of the choir and 
proclahned the young king’s titles, and the rest of his officers repeated 
the same after him thrice. Then the trumpets sounded with great 
melody and courage, to the comfort of all them that were present,”^ 
acting as a cordial to the official weepers, it may be presumed, after their 
hydraulic efforts were concluded. On the banners carried at Henry VIIl.‘b 
funeral, the arms of his late wife, queen Jane, were displayed, quartered 
with his ; likewise a banner of tlie arms of queen Elatharine Parr, his 
widow — these being the only wives he acknowledged out of six. 

During the brief period of her royal widowhood, £[atharine Parr, now 
queen-dowager, resided at her fine jointure-house at Chelsea, on the 
banks of the Thames, which, with its beautiful and extensive gardens, 
occupied the pleasant spot now called Ghcyne Pier. Some of the noble 
trees in Mr. Druce’s gardens appear coeval with that epoch, and are per- 
haps the same under whose budding verdure queen Katharine was accus- 
tomed to liold her secret meetings with her adventurous lover. Sir 
Thomas Seymour, ere royal etiquette would aKow her to give public 
encouragement to his suit. Faulkner assures us that, at the time of 
Katharine Parr’s ^residence at Ghelsea^palace, there was but one passable 
road in the village, which was a private way to the royal residence across 

1 MS. In coUege of Arms. two bars, azure, a border engrailed, sables 

3 •* In the east window of the ball of Bay* Parr. 3. Or. three water-bongeta. sable. Boos 
nard's-castle." Sondford says, “stood the of KendaL 4. Vany. ararat and asnre, a 
escutcheon of this queen. Katharine Parr. fesi. gules, Marmion. 6. ’tliree chevrons in- 
which I delineated ftom the original on the terlaced in base, and a chief, or, FltzbugK. 
8th of November, 1664, in which she did 6. Vert, three bucks standing at gaze, or, 
bear quarterly of six pieces : — Ist. arTOnt, on Green. These qnarterings are ensimed with 
a pile^ gules, betwixt six roses of the first, the a royal crown, and are bkween a K and a P. 
roses of the second, which was an auginenta- for Katharine PBrr.'*--GeneBlogiGal Hist, of 
lion given to her, being queen. 3. Argent, England, foL ed. p. 460. 
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the open fields ; it crossed a foot bridge, called in ancient records Blan« 
del--bridge, afterwards the scene of many murders by highwaymen^ 
which caused the name to be corrupted, in vulgar parlance, to Bloody- 
bridge. Across this dangerous track the lord admiral must have taken 
his nocturnal path to the queen. Seymour renewed his addresses to 
Katharine so immediately after king Henry’s death, that she was wooed 
and won almost before she had assumed the widow’s hood and barb, and 
sweeping sable pall, which marked the relict of the departed majesty of 
England. Seymour had opportunities of confidential communication 
with the widowed queen even before the funeral of the myal rival for 
whom she had been compelled to resign him, when lady Latimer ; for ho 
was a member of the late king’s household, and had been Appointed by 
Henry’s will one of the council of regency during the minority of the 
young king. His person and characteristics are thus described by Hay- 
ward “The lord Sudely ” [he had been elevated to that title by his 
nephew, Edward VI.] was fierce in courage, courtly in fashion, in per- 
sonage stately, in voice magnificent, but somewhat empty in matter.” 
He was still in the prime of life, and x>osscssed of the jnsculiar xq|anncrs 
calculated to charm the other sex. llioiigh h^ had made more than one 
attempt to secure a splendid alliance, he had the art to make the queen- 
dowager believe that he was still a bachelor for her sake. Katharine, 
after having been the wife of three mature widowers in succession, to 
the last of whom that joyless bauble, a crown, had tricked her into three 
years six months and fourteen days of worse than Egyptian bondage, 
found herself, in her thirty-fifth year, still handsome, and apparently 
more passionately beloved than ever by the man of her heart. Woman- 
like, she gave him full ci'edit for constancy and disinterested love, and 
found it difficult to withstand his ardent pleadings for her to reward his 
tried affection, by at once giving him the hand which had been plighted 
to liim before her marriage with the king. The postscript of the follow- 
ing letter, evidently not the first hillet^^doux the widowed queen had 
penned to Seymour, contains an interesting allusion to her feelings on 
the occasion of their previous sejmration, and the painful struggle it had 
caused : — * 

•*My LORDk 

send you my most humble and hearty commendations, belnir tleslrous to knowhow 
ye have done since I saw yon. I pray you be not offended with me. In that 1 send sooner 
to you than 1 said 1 would, for my promise was but once in a fortnight. Ilowbeit the time 
is well abbreviated, by what means I know not, except weeks be shorter at Chelsea than in 
other places. 

** My lord, your brother hath deferred answering such requests as I made to him till his 
coming hither, which he saith shall be immediately after the term. This is not the first 
promise I have received of bis coming, ami yet unp^formed. 1 think my lady hath taught 
him that lesson, for it is her custom to promise many comings to her friends, and to perform 
none. 1 trust In greater matters she is more circumspect. And thus, my lord, I make my 
end, bidding you most heartily forewell, wishing you the good I would myself. ~fVom Chelsea. 

*• P.S.— I would not have you to think that this mine honest goodwill towards you to pro- 
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cpod of ab^ sudden motion of passion ; for, as truly as God is God, my mind was ftilly bent, 
the other jtline I was at liberty, to many you before any man I know. Howbelt, God with- 
stood my will therein most vehemently for a time, and, through his grace and goodness, made 
that posBlbl<^which seemed to me most impossible ; that was, made me renounce utterly mine 
own will, and to follow his will most willingly. It were long to write all the process of this 
matter ; if 1 live, X shall declare it to you myselt I con say nothing but as my lady of 
Suffolk soitb, *Qod is a marvellous man/ 

** By her, that is yours to serve and obey daring her life, 

“ Katrrtn the Qemns, K.P/' 

Jfhdorssd,--** The Queen’s letter Arom Chelsea to my Lord-admind. The answer to tho 
loid-adxnlnd of her former loves.” 

Seymour, who was determined not to lose Katharine a second time, 
would brook no delays, not even those* which propriety demanded. The 
following letter was written by queen Katharine in reply to one of his 
love-letters, wherein, among other matters, their immediate marriage 
appears to have been warmly urged by the admiral : — ■ 

LOBDb 

“ As I gather, by yonr letter delivered to my brother Herbert, ye are in some fear how to 
frame my lord yonr brother to speak in your favour, the denial of your request shall make 
his folly more manifest to the vrorld, which will more grieve me than the want of his speak- 
ing. I v^uld not wish you to Importune for his goodwill if it come not Ihuikly at the first ; 
it shall te sufficient onoe to require it, and then to cease. I would desire you mi{^t obtain 
the king’s letters in your favour, and also the aid and furtherance of the meet lidtable of the 
council, such as ye shall think convenient ; which thing obtahied, shall be no small shame to 
your brother and loving sister, in cose they do not tlic like. 

My lord, whereas ye charge me with a promise, written with mine own hand, to change 
the two years into two months, I think yo have no such plain sentence written with my hand. 
1 know not whether ye be a poraphrascr or not. If ye be learned in that science, it is possible 
ye may of one word make a whole sentence, and yet not at aU times alter the true meaning 
of the writer, as it appeareth by this your exposition upon my writing. 

*' When it shall be your pleasure to repair hither, yo most takf some pain to come early in 
the morning, that ye may be gone again by seven o’clock ; and so I suppose yc may como 
without suspect. I pray you let me have knowledge over-night at what hour yc will come, 
that your portress may wait at the gate^ to the fields for you: And thus, with my most 
humble and hearty commendations, i take my leave of you for this time, giving you like 
thanks for yonr coming to court when I was there. — From Chelsea. 

••PB.— I will keep in store, till I spaik with you, my lord's large offer for Fuustemc, at 
which time 1 shall be glad to know your further pleasuro therein. 

•* By her that is, and shall be, your humble, true, and loving wife during her life, 

" Katebyk the Queke, K.P.” 

Although the precise date of Katharine Parr’s fourth nuptials is uncer- 
tain, it is evident that the admiml’s eloquence prevailed over her punc- 
tilio at a very early period of her ividowhood, by persuading her to 
consent to a private marriage. Leti affirms, that exactly thirty-four 
days after king Henry’s death, a written contract of marriage and rings 
of betrothal were exchanged l)etwi^n Katharine and Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour, but the marriage was not celebrated till some months later. 
Acooiding to Edward VI.’s journal this event took place in May, but it 
was certainly not' made public till the end of June. Great censure has 

^ This postern is still In existence. In the garden of Mr. Dmoe. The antique binges may be 
seen imbedded in the old wall. 
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been 2>asscd on queen Katharine for contracting matrimony again so soon 
lifter the death of her royal husband. But, in the first place, she owed 
neither love nor reverence to the memory of a consort who had held a 
sword suai)endcd over her by a single hair for the last six months of their 
union ; and, in the next, Henry himself had previously led her into a 
similar breach of widowly decorum, by inducing her to become his wife 
within almost as bnef a period after the death of her second husband, 
lord Latimer, as her marriage with Seymour after his own. It appears 
evident, from the tenor of tlie following reverential letter, dated May 17 , 
from Seymour to queen Katharine, which we give verbatim, that they 
had then been 2)rivately married for some days ; and that, at the time it 
was written, he was doubtful, from the cross-questioning of her sister 
lady Herbert, whether the queen had confided the secret to her, or cir- 
cumstances had been whispered abroad which had led to unpleasant 
reports as to the nature of his nocturnal visits to her majesty. 

Seyuour to Katharine Parr. 

** After my humble oommendation unto your highuessp yesternight I supped at my brother 
IIorlxTt’s,* of whom for your sake besides mine own, 1 receiveil good cheer ; and after the 
sumo, 1 received ftom your highness, by my sister Herbert, your commendations, wUch wero 
more welcome tlian they were sent. And after Uie same^ jho (lady Herbert) wadra farther 
with me touching my lodging with your highness at QicBea, which I denied lodging with 
3 ’our highness, but that indeed I went by the garden as 1 went to the bishop of Londiin's house, 
and lit this point stood with her a long time ; till at last she told me ftirther tokens, which 
mode me change colour, who, like a false wench, took me with tlie manner. Then remcm- 
Ix^rltig what she was, and knowing how well yo trusted her, examined whether those things 
ciimc from your highness or were feigned ; slic answered, * that they came from your highness, 
and he (lord HerlKni.) that he knew it to be true,' Ibr the which I render unto your highness 
my most humble and hearty thanks, for by her company In defimlt of yours, 1 shaU shorten 
tiie w(h;1cs In these {mrts, which heretofore wore four days longer in every one of them than they 
were under the plummet at Chelsea, llcsides this commodity, 1 may also inform your highness 
by her, how 1 do proceed in my matter, although I should take my old ftlend, Walter Errol. 
1 have not os yet attempted my strength, for that I would be first throughly in credit ere 1 would 
move tlie same ; but beseeching your highness that 1 may not so use my said strength that 
they shall think, and hercsifter cast in my teeth, that by their suit I sought and obtained 3 'our 
goodwill, for hitherto 1 am out of all their dangers for any pleasure that they have douc for 
me worthy of tlianks, and, as I Judge, your highness may say the like; wherefore by mine 
advice we will keep us so, nothing misti-usting the goodness of God but we shall be able to 
live out of their danger, as they shall out of ours; yet I mean not but to use their friendship 
to bring our purpose to pass, os occasion shall serve. If I knew by what mean 1 might 
gratify your highness for youifgoodness to me, showed at our last lodging together, it sliould 
not be' slack to declare mine lady again, and to that intent tliat 1 might be *moro bound unto 
3 'our highness, that once in three days I might receive three lines In a letter from you, and as 
many lines and letters more as shall seem good unto your highness. * Also, I shall humbly 
desire your highness to give me one of your small pictures, if ye have any left, who with Ais* 
silence t^all give mo occasion to think on the firieiidly cheer that I stiall receive when my suit 
shall be at on end ; and thus, for fear of troubling your bighness with my Icmg and rude 
letter, 1 take my leave of your highness, wishing that my hap may he one so good, that I 
may declare so much by mouth at thb same hour that this was writing, which was twelve of 
the clock in the night, Ibis' Tuesday, the 17th of May, at St. James’s. 

•*^1 wrote your highness a line in my last letter, that my loid of Somerset was going to that 


I As he woB^then husband to Katharine Parr, he calls her brother-in-law, lord Herbert, 
thus. 
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thtce, who bath been Bick» whldi the ■ — ■■ thereof, and as I understand, maj get thither 

as^o-morrow. 

him whom je have bound to hononr, loTe, and in all lawftil thira ob^, 

•*T. SarMOUB,” &c. 

Jfudor«ed;---^The Lord-admliull to the Queene."! 


In this lover-like and romantic manner did the fair queen-dowager 
and her secretly wedded lord pass the merry month of May, which, 
according to king Edward’s diary, was their bridal month. The oft- 
repeated assertion, that Katharine wedded Seymour so immediately 
after the death of her royal husband, that, had she proved a mother so 
soon as she might have done, it would liave been a doubt whether the 
child should have been accounted the late king’s or the admiral’s,” ‘ rests 
wholly on the charge that was brought after her decease against Sey- 
mour in his indictments Katharine, for her own sake, would scarcely 
have married till full three months had elapsed since the death of the 
king, as her issue, whether male or female, by the tenor of Henry VIII.^s 
will, would h|ive been heir-presumptive to the crown of England, and she 
was too prudent, and at the same time too ambitious, to have riiEkked the' 
benefit and dignity she would have obtained by a contingency, that 
might 'have ultimately giv^n her the rank and power of a queen-mother. 
May was certainly the earliest period in which she could, with any de- 
gree of safety, to say nothing of propriety, contract matrimony with her 
former lover ; and even this, notwithstanding the precedent afforded by 
the parallel case of the precipitate marriage of Mary queen of France with 
Charles Brandon, was a great breach of royal etiquette. 

Seymour at length became im|)atient of the restraints that attended 
his clandestine intercourse with his royal bride, and applied to the 
princess Mary for her advice and influence in the matter. In her dry 
and very characteristic reply, the princess commences with allusions to 
some amplification of her establishment, which the interest of lord Sey- 
mour in the council of guardianship and regency had expedited: — 


•*Mt IxmDk 

*• After my hearty conmiendatkma tbeBe ehall be to dedare to yoa that, according to your 
aocuatomed gentleneM, I have received six warrants ITom yon by yoar servant this bearer, 
for the which 1 do give you my hearty thanks ; by whom, also^ I received your letter, wherein 
as methinketh. 1 perceive strange news concerning a suit you have in hand to the queen, 
for marriage, for the sooner obtaining whereof you seem to think that my letters might do 
you a favour. ^ 

*■ My lord, in this case I trust your wisdom doth consider, that If ft were for my nearest 
kinsman and dearest ftrlend on lyvt [alive], of all other creatures in the world it standeth least 
with my poor honour to be a meddler in this matter, considering whose with her grace was of 
late ; and besides that, if she be minded to grant your suit, my letters shall do you but small 
pleasure. On the other side, if the remembrance of the king's majesty my father (whose soul 
God pardon !) will not auifer her to grant yonr suit, 1 am nothing able to persuade her to 
forget the loss of him who ie, as yet, very rife in mine own rememlminoe. V^erefore I shall 
most earnestly require you (the premises considered) to think none unkindness in me though 


1 State Paper MSS., Edward VI., No. 20. 

s Art. 20 of diarge against Seymour ; Bumet'a Hiat. of Bef., p. 11. Becorda p. 160. 
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1 refuse to be a meddler any ways in this matter, assuring you tliat, wooing matten $ei apart, 
foherein, being a tnaid, J am nothing euwning, if otherways it shall lie in my power to do 
you pleasure, I shalKbe os glad to do It os you to require it, both for his blood’s sake that you 
be of,» and also for the gentleness which 1 luwe alw'ays found in you, as knowoth Almighty 
iiod, to wliose tuition 1 commit you. From Wunstead, this Saturday, at night, being the 
* 4Ui of June. 

« Your assured A*lend, to my power, 

“ Maryk.*' 

The ]>rinccss Elizabeth was at that time residing at Chelsea with 
c|ueea Katharine, to whose maternal care she had been consigned by the 
council of the young king. She was probably very well acquainted 
witli the whole affair, for even if the queen had not made her a 
confidante, her acute powers of observation and natural talent for in- 
trigue would undoubtedly liave enabled her to penetrate the cause of the 
handsome Seymour’s mysterious visits and admissions through the pos- 
tern gate of the gardens at (7hclsea. 

In the latter end of May, queen Katharine was sojourning at St. 
»Jamcs’s-|)alace for a few days, and while there, she wrote the young 
Iving a Latin letter on the subject of her great love for his late father 
Henry VI IL This was i-athcr an ex traordinyy subject for the t’oyal 
widow to dilate upon, since .she was at the very time mavrieil to Sey- 
mour. She added to her letter many quotations from Scripture, and 
expressed an eai-ncst desire that the young monarch would answer the 
(•j)istle, which he did, in the same learned language. The following is a 
translation of Edward’s letter ; that of Katharine Parr is lost, but the 
answer gives a clear idea of its contents : — 

As 1 was w near to you, and saw you or cxjiocted to see you every day, I wrote no letter 
to you, siiico Icttei-s are tokens of remcinbmiice and kindness between those who are at a great 
di^t.lnce. Hut being urged by your request, I would not abstain longer from writing, — first, 
that I may do what is acceptable to you, and then to answer tlie letter you wrote to me when 
you were at St. James's, in which, first, you set before my eyes the great love you bear my 
f.itbor the king, of most noble memory ; then your goodwill towards me ; and lastly, your 
godliness, and knowledge and learning in the Scriptures. l*roceed, therefore, in your good 
course ; conliTiuc to love my father, and to show the same great kindness to me which I have 
over perceived in you. Cease not to love and read the Scriptures, but persevere in always 
r(^idiiig them ; for in the first you show the duty of a good wife and a good subject, and in the 
s*‘cr,nd, the wunnth of your friendship, and in the third, your piety to God. Wherefore, 
since 3'ou love my father, I cannSt but much esteem you ; since you love me, I cannot but 
love you in return ; and since you love the wonl of Godi, 1 do love and admire you with my 
wliole heart. Wherefore, if there be any thing wherein I may do you ^ kindness, either in 
word or dec<l, 1 will do It willingly. Farewell, this 30th of May." * 

The artless young sovereiga w’as, in the end, not only induced to 
recommend his wily uncle to his widowed stepmother for a husband, 
but led to believe that it was actually a match of his own making. In 
the innocence of his heart Edward wrote the following letter with his 
own hand to qriecn Katharine, in which he expresses himself highly 
obliged to her for acceding to his wish by marrying his uncle. The dig- 

1 Being uncle to her brother, Edward VL, to whom she here alludes. 

* Stryix^'s Mems., vol. ii. part 1, p. 59, from archbishop Parker's colL MSS. 
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with which the monarch, in his tenth year, offers his royal ]»rotec- 
tion^ his ste[^)-niother ami her hridc^r(X>m is truly amij^ing: — 

To THR QUREN’fi GRACE. 

“ Wc thank you heartily, not only for tlie gentle acceptation of our niit moved unto you, 
hut also for the loving accompliahiiig of the same, wherein you have declared, not only a desire* 
to gratify us, hut to declare the goodwill, like wise, tliat we ix?ar to you in all your i*equests. 
'Wherefore ye shall not need to fear any grief to eeme, or to turpect lack of aid in need, 
seeing that he, Ixtlng mine uncle, is of so good a nature tliut he will not he troublesome by any 
means unto you, and 1 of such mind, that for divers just causes 1 must favour you. Ihit. 
even aft without cause. y*>n merely require help against him whom you have put in trust, with 
the carriage of these letters, so may I merely retuni the same request unto you, to provide 
that he nuiy lives with you also wltljout grief, which hath given him wholly unto you ; niul 
I will so provide for yi>u both, that if hereafter any grief befall, I shall be a sufflcleiit succour 
ill your goilly or pruiseiible enterprises. 

** I'hre ye well, with much increase of honour and virtue in Glirist. From St. James's, the 
iive-and-twoiity day of .June. 

•* Rdwakd.** 

Kmlorml, ill an antique hand,—" The King's m^csty's letter to the Queen after man'iage, 
June 25, 1548." 

The manner in which king Edward was iJersumlod to move his council 
for a man-iage hetwccjn his uncle the admiral and queen Katharine, was 
snhsfiquently deposed by the royal minor in tlicse woi^ds : “ I^ord 
admiral Seymour came fe me in the last ptirliameiit at Westminster, and . 
desired me ‘ to write a thing for him.’ I asked him * what V’ He said 
* It is no ill thing; it is for tlio queen’s majesty’ [Katharine Parr]. I 
jttxid, ‘ If it were good, tho lords would allow it ; if it were ill, I would not 
write it.’ Then he said, ‘ They would take it in better imrt if I would 
write.’ I dcsinxl him ‘ to let me alone in tliat matter.’ Cheke [tho tutor 
of Edward] 8ai<l to mo afterwards, ‘ Yo were best not to write.’” * 

Yo\mg Edward, in his journal, notices tho anger of tlie lord protector 
at tho marriage of the admiral with tho queen-dowager. Somerset and 
his council loudly oondemned the presumption of the audacious Sej'mnur, 
in daring to contract this lofty alliance without leave or licence of those 
who exercised the authority of tlio crown. They did what they could to 
totify their hostility, by withholding from queen Katharine all the 
jewels tliat liad Ik'cu presented to her by the late king, under the pre- 
text tliat they were not personal jiroperty, but heir-looms to the crown. 
This was tondting tho lady on a very tender point. “ Can a bride 
forget her ornsments?” is a scriptural query' founded on .the charnc- 
teristio attachment of females for these glittering toys. Neither the 
equanimity nor tlie philosophy pf this learned queen was proof against 
such a provomtion as the detention of the costly endowments which had 
formed a portion of her conjugal wi^es during tho perilous term of her 
servitude to her ix>yal husband’s caprices. Her indignant remonstrances 
were unavailing— her jewels were never restored ; and that their deten- 
tion was no less illegal than vexations, may he gathered from the 

> Printed in a collection of documente, called BecoUectlons of RovaHy. by C. Jones, of the 
Trniplc. 
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following observation of the lord admiral : ** My brother is wondrous 
hot in helping avery man to his right, save me. He maketh a great 
matter to let me have the queen’s jewels, which yo\x see by the whole 
.opinion of tlie lawyers ought to belong to me, and all under pretence 
that he would not the king should lose so much, as if it were a loss to 
the king to let me have mine own 1” * 

The loss of her jewels was neither the only affront nor the only wrong 
to which the queen-dowager W’as siibjecteil from lier powerful brother- 
in-law. Somerset had fixed his mind on obtaining a lease of her 
favourite manor of Fausterne f*.»r a ]^)erson of the name of Long, and we 
have seen with what scorn Katharine, in her first letter to the admiral, 
s[)eaks of his brother’s “ large offer for Faxistcriic.” The protector, how- 
ever, strong in the authority of liis office, actually caused Long to be 
mlmitted as a tenant of her majesty’s demesne, in defiance of her wish 
to retain the property in her own hands. Katharine gives a lively 
.account of her wrath at this outrage in the following letter to her lins- 
band.2 She says — 

“ My TiORD, * 

*' Tliis shall to advertise you, timt uiy lonl your brother ffuth this afternoon made me a 
little 'Warm. It wits fortunate we were so much distant, fur 1 suppose else 1 sliould have bitten 
him. What cause have they to fear [she lulds playfully] having such a wife ?. To-m(«rrow, or 
else upon Saturday, at thret! o’clock in the afternoon, 1 will see the king, when I intend to 
utter all my i;holer to my lonl your brother, if you shall not gi%'C me advice to the contrary, 
for 1 would l)e loath to do anything to hinder your matter. I will declare to you how my 
lord hath nmnl me concerning Fausterne ; and after, 1 shall most humbly desire you to direct 
mine answer to him in that behalf. It liked him to-day to send my chancellor to me, willing 
him to declare to me tliat he hud brought master Txing's Icas^ and that he doubted not but 
i would lot him enjoy the same to his commodity, wherein 1 riiould do to his succession no 
small pleasure, noUiing considering his honour, which this matter touclicth not d little ; for- 
so-miich as 1 at sundry times declared unto him that the onij' cause of my repair into those parts 
was for the commodity of the park, which else I would not have done, be, notwithstanding, 
hath so used the matter witli giving master Long such courage, that he r^seth to receive 
such cattle as are brought hero for the provision of my bouse ; diid so. In the mean time, I am 
forced to Cf 3 mmtt them to farmers. My lonl, 1 beseech you send me word with speed how 1 
siiall order myself to my new brother. And thus I take my leave, with my most humble 
and hearty commendations, w'i'^bing 3*011 all your godly desires, and so well to do as I would 
myself, and 1)etter. From Chelsea, in great haste. 

“ By ygur humble, triic^ and loving wife in her heart, 

** Katkryn thb Qctebk, K.1V*^ 

Whether Katharine enjoyed the satisfaction of telling t^je protector her 
mind in tlie presence of his royal nephew, docs not appear, but she was 
probably finstrated in her intention of obtaining an interview with the 
young king by the party most interested in keeping them apart. A 
scene such as that she meditated, would have hc^n recorded if it liad 
ever taken place. Somerset is supposed to have been excited to injurious 
treatment of the widow of his royal master and benefactor, Henry VJII., 
by the malice of his duchess, who had always borne envious ill-will 
against Katharine Parr. Many and various are the accounts given by 
> state Paixjrs. * Haynes’s State Papers, p. 61 . ® Ibid. 
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historians of the cause of the fatal animosity borne by these ladies 
towards each other. Open hostility between them broke out after the 
marriage of Katharine with the admiral in consequence of the duchess 
of Somerset refusing any longer to fulfil her office of bearing up tho. 
train of the queen-dows^cr, alleging, that it was unsuitable for her to 
submit to perform that service for the wife of her husband’s yomigcr 
brother.’’ ^ According to Lloyd, the duchess not only refused to bear 
up the queen’s train, but actually jostled with her for precedence ; so 
that,” continues he, quaintly, what between the train of the queen, 
and the long gown of the duchess, they mised so much dust at court, 
as at last to put out the eyes of both their husbands, and caused their 
executions.” 

The pretence on which the duchess of Somerset founded her presump- 
tuous dispute for precedency with the queen-dowager in the court of 
Edward VI. was, that as the wife of the protector and guardian of the 
realm, she had a right to take place of every lady in England. It is 
IKissiblo that, with the exception of the ladies of the royal family, she 
might ; but the act of Henry VIII., whereby it was provided that Anne 
of Cleves should take pi^jcedcnce after his queen, and the princesses his 
daughters of every other lady in the realm, settled the matter of 
Katharine Parr’s precedency beyond contravention; and the arrogant 
duchess was compelled to yield, but never forgave the mortification. 
According to Heylin, the duchess of Somerset was accustomed to in- 
veigh, in the bitterest maimer, against queen Katharine, and actually 
expressed herself concerning her in the following coarse and detracting 
language : — Did not Henry VIII. marry Katharine Parr in his doting 
days, when he had brought himself so low by his lust and cruelty that 
no l^y that stood on her honour would venture on him ? And 
shall 1 now give place to her who in her former estate was but Lati- 
mer’s widow, and is now fain to cast herself for support on a younger 
brother? If master admiral teach his wife no better manners, I am she 
that will.” 

The tender affection which the young king lavished on the queen- 
dowager, and his reverence for her talents, virtue, and piety, excited, of 
course, the jcajpusy and ill-will, not only of the duchess of Somerset, 
but of her husband also^ and the vulgar insolence of the former was 
systematically exerted to keep so X}owerful a rival from tlie court. The 
king was certainly far more attached to his uncle Thomas Seymour than 
to the protector, and Katharine Parr had always been to him in the place 
of the mother whom he had never known. Edward’s practice of coming 
by the private entrance unattended into queen Katharine’s apartments, 
where no official spies could intrude to witness and report what passed 
between him and the admiral, caused great uneasiness to the protector 

^ Qunden*a Elizabeth. 
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and bis party. Edward’s best-loved sister Elizabeth, and his accom- 
l^lishcd cousin lady Jane Gray, were in the interest of the admiral, both 
being pupils of queen Katharine, and residing under her i-oof. 

The project of uniting lady Jane Gray with Edward VI. originated 
with Katharine Parr, who had directed her education in such a manner 
as to render her a suitable companion for the royal scholar. The 
inanjuis of Dorset, her father, was induced by the lord admiral to bring 
lady Jane to his wardshqi, and she became an inmate of his house during 
the life of Katharine Pair.' 

Queen Katharine’s cup-bearer, Nicholas Throckmorton, continued to 
follow her fortunes from the time of king Hemy’s decease. The Throck- 
morton MS. furnishes the following details connected with Katharine’s 
fourth marriage : — 

“ My Hovoreign lost, the queen 1 illd attend 

The time when, widow, mourning she did rest ; 

And wliilo sho luarrlod was unto her end, 

I willingly oljeycd her highness’s host, 

Wlio mo rstcometi and thought my service good, 

'IVliereas, in truth, to small effect it stocxl. 

Her hiishaiid, fourth, was uncle to tlic king, 

LonI Seymour, iilgli by office admiral, 

111 praisr* of whom loud iM?als I ought to ring. 

For he was lianly, wise, and lilieml ; 

Jlis climbing high, ilisdaiiieil by his iieers, 

Was tiiought the cause he lived not out Ids ycai*s. 

Her bouse was deemed a second court, of right. 

Because there flocked still nobility ; 

He si>arcd no cost his lady to delight. 

Or to maintain her princely royalty.” 

After queen Katharine had l)een the wife of her beloved Seymour 
some months, there was a prosixxst of licr becoming a mother. Her 
i’a}>turcs at the anticipation of a blessing which had been denied to all 
]H;r other marriages, carried her beyond the bounds of discretion ; her 
Iiusband was no less transported than herself : the feelings of paternity 
with them amounted to passion. During a brief separation, while 
Seymour was at court vjynly soliciting of his brother the restoration of 
queen Katharine’s projicrty, among which not only the late king’s gifts 
but those of her mother were unjustly detained, he writes^iu a very confi- 
<lcntial and loving stmin to his teeming consort — 

After my bumble commendations and thanks for your letter. As I was perplexed here- 
tofoTp with iinkindiieciH, apprehending I idiould not have Justice in all my causes from those 
that I thought would have lieen partial to me, even so the receiving of your letter revived my 
spirits ; partly for that I do perceive you be armed with patience, howsoever the matter may 
fall but chiefest 

Here he proceeds to exult in fierce hopes that his expected son, “ should 

, > Ty Uert Edward and Mary, voU I. p. 138. 
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God give him life to live as long as his father,* will revenge his wrongs," 
Ho adverts to other matters in these words : — 

** Now, to pot you in some hope again. This day, a little before the reeeiving your letter, 
1 iuivc spoken to my lord [Somenet], whom 1 have bo well handled that he is somewhat 
qualified; and although 1 am in no hopes thereof, yet 1 am in no dcs|)air. 1 have alsobrokcrt 
to him for your mother's gift ; he makes answer, * that at the finishing of the matter you 
shall cither have your own again, or else some recompense as ye shall be content withal.' I 
spake to him of yi>ur going down into the country on Wednesday, who was sorry thereof, 
trusting that I should here all to-morrow, to hear wluit tlio rreiicbmen will do; but ou 
Monday, iit dinner, 1 trust to be with you. As fur tlio Frf^chnien, 1 have no mistrust that, 
they shall be any let [liindniiice] of iny going with you this journey, or any of my continuing- 
there with your hl^ness. 'J'hus, iifl that time, I bid your highness most heartily well to 
lure, and thunk you for your news, wiiich vrere right heartily welcome to me.” 

He expresses his oarucst desire that both the queen and his exjicctod 
progeny, whicli he insists is to bo a boy, may be kept in health with 
good diet and walking," and concludes in these words: — 

" And Hf> I bid my most dear and well-beloved wife most heartily well to fare. From 
IVVstminBter, this Siiturday, Hie 9th of Juno. 

“ Your highness's most faitliful loving liusband. 

**T. Seymoui?.” 

"riie queen was then at Ilanworth, one of the royal manors hcloiigiiig to 
her dower, from whence Ceymour escorted her to his principal Imroiiial 
residence, Siidcly-castle. 

The jealousy with which the duke of Somerset regarded his brother 
the admiral o}>erated to prevent, as far as he could, the slightest inter- 
course between him and their roj'al nephew, the young king. Tlie 
admiral, however, who was Lent on superseding Somerset in the office of 
protector, contrived to kcei* up a secret con-espondence with Edwanl, 
and to supply him with money, of which lie was kept almost destitute.*' 
Giie of the agents of this correspondence was John Fowler, a gentleman 
of Edward^s privy-chamber. The following letter shows how vigilantly 
the young king was beset, and the jealous cai'c taken by Somci-set and 
his satellites to prevent his wanting to tliat beloved stop-niothcr to 
whom his heart yearned with not less than fiUal tenderness 

” John Fowleu to siy T^ouivAumKAa. 

” I moat humbly ihauk your lordaldp for your letter, dated<hc 15th of this present, which 
letter 1 showed to the king's majesty. And whereas, in my last letter to your lordship, 1 
Avrote unto you if his grace could get any spore time his grace would write a letter to the 
queen's grace and to you, his bi^^ess desires your lordsliip to pordon him, for his grace Is not. 
half a quarter of an hour alone. But in such leisure os his grace bad, his miOesty hath 
written (here enclosed) his commendations to the queen's grace, and to your lordship, tluit hc^ 
is so mudi bound to you that he must needs remember you always, and as his grace may 
have time, you dudl wbll perceive by such small lines of lecomineiidatioina with his own 
hand."* 

There is in the context of Fowler’s letter an allusion to queen Kotlia- 
rino’s situation, with a friendly wish for the birth of the son, of whom 

^ T3’tler*a State Papers, entitled "Kngland luider Edward. VI. and MarjV pp. 104-106. 
s Haynes's State Papers. Llngard. Teller. * Stab; l\iper MSS. 
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both parents were so fondly desirous. He says, “ ]My lad3^ of Somerset 
is brought to bed of a goodly boy, and I trust in Almighty God the 
queen’s grace shall have another.” Fowler’s letter is dated Julj* 19, 
from Hampton, where the young king then was. Seymour's gi-eat object 
Wiis to get a letter written by king Edward, cum plaining of the arbitrar 3 ^ 
conduct of the protector, and the restraint in whieli he was kept by hipi. 
Edward had actusilly consented to w'rite the lettci*, which the admiral 
was to la^' before the parliament; but before this could be done, the plot 
Avas betrayed to the protector. The admiral Avas called before the 
council to answef for liis pioceedings. He defied them, but when he 
was threatened with imprisonment in tlie Tower, he made, submissions 
to his brother, a hollow reconciliation took place for the present, and 
800/. per annum was added to his ai)jJointmcnts by the in-otcctor, in the 
hoi^e of conciliating hini.^ 

As long as queen Katliarine lived, the admiral Avas too jxiAverful for 
liis ffxjs ; perhaps he did not sufficiently appreciate her value, even in a 
political and Avorldly point of vieAV, till it was too late. The residence 
of the princess Elizabeth under their roof Avas fatal to tlie wedded 
liappincss of Seymour and Katharine. The qngen, forgetful that alDloom- 
ing girl in her fifteenth 3 'ear Avas no longer a child, had imprudeiitlj’ 
encouraged the admiral to romp Avith her royal step-daughter in her 
presence. Mrs. Ashle^’, the princess Klizaheth’s governess, in her depo- 
sition before the priv}^ council, gives a strange picture of the coarse 
manners of the times in Avhich siidi proceedings could he tolerated in a 
])alacc, and Avith ro^^al ladies. **At Chelsea, after my lord Thomas 
Seymour was married to the queen, he AA^ould come many mornings into 
tlie Siiid lady Elizabeth’s chamber tefore she were ready, and sometimes 
before she did rise ; and if she were up he would bid her good-morrow, 
and ax how she did, and strike her on the back familiarly^, and so go 
forth to his chamber, and sometimes go through to her maidens and play 
Avith them. And if the princess were in bed, he Avoutd x>ut open tin*, 
curtains and bid lier good-morrow, and she would go further in the bcd. 
And one morning he tried to kiss the princess in her bed, and this 
deix)iient was there, anfl bade him go away for shame. At Hanworth, 
for two mornings, the queen Avas Avith him, and they botli tickled 
my lady Elizabeth in her bed. Another time, at Hanworth, he romped 
witli her in the garden, and cut her gown, being black cloth, into a 
hundred pieces; and Avheii Mrs. Ashley came uj) and chid lad^r 
Elizabeth, she answered, * She could not strive Avith all, for the queen 
held her while the lord admiral cut her dress.’ Another time, ladA’ 
Elizabeth heard the xnaster-key unlock, and knowing my lord admiral 
Avould come in, ran out of her bod to the maidens, and then went behind 
the curtain of her bed ; and my lord tarried a long time, in hopes tljat 
^ Unmet. Lingard. Tytlcr. 
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would come out.’* When Mi-s, Ashley remonstrated with the lord 
admiral on the improprieties of his behaviour, which had caused the 
princess to be evil spoken of, ho replied, with a profane exclamation, “I 
will toll my lord pi-otector how 1 am slandered ; and I will not leave 
off, for I mean no evil.” ^ 

At SejTOOur-iilacc, when the queen slept there, he did use awhile to 
come up every morning in his night-gown and slippers. When he found 
my lady Elizabeth up, and at her book, then he would look in at the 
gallery -^oor, and bid licr good-morrow, and so go on his way ; and the 
deponent told my lord it was an unseemly sight to see a man so little 
dressed in a maiden’s chamber, with which he was angry, but left it.” 

One day her majesty came suddenly upon them when they were alone, 
he having lier in liis anns. Queen Katharine was greatly ofren<led with 
them botli, and very shar^dy reproved the i)rinceBs’s governess further 
neglect of her <luty to her royal pupil, in permitting her to fall into such 
rcpi-chensible freedom of behaviour. Conjugal jealousy apart, Katharine 
l*arr liad great cause fur anger and alarm ; for the princess wns under 
her especial care, and if auglit but good befell her at the tender age of 
liftceii/'great blame would, of course, attach to herself, especially if the 
admiral, for whose sake sllfe had already outraged popular opinion, were 
the author of her young royal stcivdaughtcr’s ruin. It is just possible 
tliat the actual guilt iuciuTcd by the unhappy queen Katharine Howard, 
in her girlhood, did not amount to a greater dcgi^ of impropriety than 
the unseemly romping which took place almost every day at Chelsea 
between the youthful princess Elizabetli and the bold, bad husband of 
Katliarine Parr. 

It does not appear that any violent or injurious expi*cs8ions were used 
by queen Katharine, but she saw the ex|x!dicncy of sG[>arating her house- 
hold from that of tlie princess, and acted upon it without delay. There 
is no reason to believe that she cherished vindictive feelings against 
Elizabeth, for she continued to corres[X)nd with her in a friendly and 
affectionate manner, as the princess herself testifies, in the playful and 
somewhat familiar letter which is here subjoined : — 

IjADY KLlZAItETlt TO TUB QUKKK.^u 

** Altbongli your hi|sliiieiM'8 lottt rs te most joj^rul to me in absence, yet, considering what 
jMiin it is IbT you to write, your grace being so sickly, your commendations were enough in 
my lord's letter. 1 much rejoice at your health, wiUi the well liking of the country, with my 
humble ibaiiks tliat your gnice wished me with you till I were weary of that country. Your 
highness were like to bo cumbered, if 1 should not depart till I were weary of being with you ; 
although it were the worst soil in the world, your presence would make it pleasant. 1 cannot 
reprove my lord for not doing your oummendations hi his letter, for he did it; and although 
he hod not, yet 1 will not complain on him, for he shall be diligent to give me Imowledgefroni 
time to time how his busy child doth ; and if I were at bis blrtb, no doubt 1 would see him 
beaten, for the trouble be hath put you to. Master Dimny and my lady, with humble thanks, 
prayeth moat entirely for your grace, praying the Almighty God to lend you a most lucky 

» Mrs. Ashley's depositions before king Edward's privy oouncll.*-Hajnes's State Papers. ; 

* llcanie's Sylloge. 
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deliverance ; and my mistress ^^wisheth no givinfc 'your highness most humble thanks 
for her commendations. Written, with very little leisure, this lost day of July. 

** Your humble daughter, 

« Elizaiucth.'* 

Tliis letter, dated within six weeks of the queen's death, affords con- 
vincing evidence that she was on amicable tenns with lier royal stej)- 
daughter. She had not only written kindly to. Elizabeth, expressing a 
wish that she were with her at Sudely, but she had even encouraged the 
admiral to write, when not well enough herself to continue the corre- 
spondenoe, — a pioof that Katharine Pan*, though she had considered it 
proiier to put a stop to the dangerous fixmiliarity with which her hus- 
1)aiid had presumed to demean himself towards her royal cliarge, did not 
legard it as any thing beyond a ])assing foll 3 ^ Hut even if her heart 
had been torn with jealousy, she was too amiable to blight the opening 
flower of Elizabeth's life by Ixjtraying feelings injurious to the honour 
of the youthful princess. Tlie young and early wise lady Jane Clray 
was the companion of Katharine I'arr at Siidel^^-castlo, when she with- 
drew thither to await the birth of her child, and continued with the 
queen till her death. 

Sudcl 3 ^-castle® was royal proijcrt}', tliat Ijpd l)eeii granted fb the 
admiral by the regency on the death of king Henry. It was susjiectcd 
that lands thus illegally obtained were held on a doubtful tenure. One 
day, when cpieen Katharine was walking in 8udely-park with her hiis- 
Ixind aiwl 8ir Robert Tyrwliitt, she said, •‘Master Tyrwhitt, you will 
see the king, when he comctli to full age, will call in his lands again, as 
fast as they bo now given a’way from him." — “Marry,” said master 
fl'yrwhitt, “ then will 8udely-castle be gone from my lord admiral." — 
“ Marry,’’ rejoined the queen, “ I do assure you lie intends to offer to 
riistorc them, and give them 1 rccly back w^hen that time comes.” Queen 
Katharine had a princely retinue in attendance upon her, in her retire- 
ment at Siidely-castle, of ladies in waiting, maids of honour, and gentle- 
women in ordinary, liesides the ap^xiintmeuts for her cxtiectcd nursery 
and lying-in chamber, and more than a hundred and t\Venty gentJemen 
of her household, and yeomen of the guard. She had several of the 
most learned men amoflg the lights of the Reformation foi* her cliap- 
lains,-^ and she caused divine worshiji to be performed twice a-day, or 
oftencr, in her house, notwithstanding the distaste of tfie admiral, who 
not only refused to attend these devotional exercises liimsclf, hut proved 
a great let and hindmnee to all the pious regulations his royal consort 
strove to establish.* This opposition came with an ill grace from Sey- 
mour, who, for political purposes, professed to be a Relbrmer, and had 

1 Katharine Arfiley, her Rovemet*. )i]gh ireaettm, he auhiiected the kini? of coveting 

2 Sudely-caotle la sUtiate In Gloaoestor- his castle, and looking bock ut it. said ** Ah, 
frliire, and was» even in the reign of H^ry Sudely-castle ! thou art the traitor, not 1.'* 
IV., a noble building; and when one of the * Strype's MetnorialH. Ijitimer’s Sermons. 
Botelcrs, its lord, was arrested on a ctuu^^e of « ibid. 
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shiired larp;ely in the plunder of the old churcli in his heart he had 

nu more liking for protestant prayers and sermons, than queen Katha- 
rine’s deceased lord, king Henry. 

A few days before her confinement, Katharine received tlie following 
friendly letter from the princess Mary : — 

** Madam B, 

" Although I havo troubled your higlniesiii lately Hundry .IrtU'rs, that, notwUh> 
.landing, secdiig my lord marquis, wlio hath takfii the pniiis to coiiiu to iiir* at this pri'sr'iit, 
Intendcih to see your grace shortly, I could not hi* sutisilcd without writing to tlie same, and 
(‘spcclully because I piii*i>oso to-morrow (with the hedp of Ood) to liegiii my journey townnls 
Norfolk, where 1 shall be farther froin*yuur grace; which Journey I liavu intc'iuled since 
Whitsuntide, but Lick of hoallh hath staycil me all the while, which, alt ho’ it be us yet unstable, 
nevertheless 1 am enforced to remove for a time, hoping, with ticKi’s grace, to return again 
about Michaelmas, at whicli time, or shortly after. 1 trust to hear goral success of your grace’s 
condition; and in the mean time shall desire much to hear of your health, which J pray 
Almighty to continue and Increase to his pleasure, as much as your own heart can desire. 

Ami thus, with my most humhlo commendations to your higlinoss, I take my leave of the 
same, desiring your grace to take the pain to make my commendations to my lord admiral. — 
From Jlcaulieii, tlie 9th of August, 

** Your liiglincss’s humble and assured loving daughter, 

** Mauve.** - 

^J1ic lord marquis mentioned b}' Mary, was qiio(?ii Katharine’s onI>' 
l>rother, William Parr, in^iniiiis of Northampton. His guilty and im- 
liappy wife, the heiress of Kssex, was then at Sudel 3 ’’-castlc under som(‘ 
rcstmint, and in the keeping of her royal sister-in-law. This unideasmit 
charge must have greatly disquieted tlicdast troubhwl months of Katha- 
rine Parr’s life. 

Katharine iittcd up the apartments whicli she destined for the i-ecep- 
tion of her first-horn with no less state and magnilicence than if she had 
been still queen-consort of England, and cxx)ccted to present a n>yal consort 
with a prince destiiietl perhaps hereafter to succeed to the regal garland. 
The outer apartment, or day nursery, was hung with fair ta^wstry, repre- 
senting the twelve montlis, and funiished with a chair of state covered wdth 
cloth of gold, cushions of cloth of gold, all the other scats being tabourets 
with embroidei'cd tops, and a gilded bedstead, with tester curtaius> and 
counterpoint of 'coiTesiX)nding richness. The inner cliamher was als(» 
hung with costly taiiestry, specified ** as six fair pieces qf hangings 
and besides the rich cradle with its three down ^pillows and quilt, there 
was a bed with a tester of scarlet and curtains of crimson tafl’cta, wdth a 
counterpoint of sflk serge, and a bed for the nurse, with counterpoints of 
imagery to please the babe. A goodly store of costly plate, both white 
and parcel-gilt, was also provided for the table service of the anticipateil 
heir. Local tradition still points to a beautiful em bowed window, of the 
most elaborate Tudor-gothic order of architecture, which commands the 
fairest prospect and the best air, as the nursery- window, par excdlence ; 

^ Queen Katharttia had endowed him with of Kdward Vf. lie put an end to the chaTitto<« 
the moBtenhlp of St. Katharine’s homital, by of tlila foundation, and to accused of deetroying 
the Tower, wnlUs queen-oonsort ; and her ap- uU the archives and monuments, 
is^intmont had been confirmed iii the first, year 8 llcame'b Sylloge. 
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but the inventory of “ the plate and stiift* as belongetli to' the nursery of 
the queen’s child,” enumerates carpets for four windows, whereof this 
surviving relic retains, after the lapse of three centuries, the unfoigotten 
name of the nursery-window. 

On the 30th of August, 1548, Katharine Parr gave birth, at Sudely- 
castlc, to the infant whose appearance had been so fondly anticii^ateil 
Ixjth by Sejmiour and herself. It was a girl, and though both iiarents 
Lad confidently expected a boy, no disapix>intmcnt was expressed. On 
the contrary, Seymour, in a transport of iJatcrnal pride, wrote so eloquent 
a description of the beauty of the new-born child to his brother the duke 
ol’ Somerset, that the latter added the following kind jicstscript to a stem 
letter of expostulation and reproof, which he had just finished writing to 
liim when he received his joyous communication : — 

After our hearty coiuinendations, 

** Wu are right glad to understand by your letters, that the queen, your bedfellow, hath a 
happy hour ; and, escaping all dajigor, luith made you the father of so pretty a chiughter. 
And uUliougli (if It had pleased God) it would have boeii lM>th to us, and (wc supprise) also to- 
you, mou- joy and comfort if it had, this the flret-bom, been a son. yet the escape of the 
diinger, and tlie propliccy and good hansell of this to a great sort of happy sons, which (as 
you write) wc trust no loss than to 1)C true, is no small Joy and comfort to ns, as wi^ure sure 
it id to you and to her grace also; to whom you shall make^igain our hearty commendations, 
with no loss grutulation of sudi good success. * 

“ Thus we bid you heartily farewell. From Sion, the tst of Hept., 1648. 

•' Your loving brother, 

80MEllSET."t 

I’rom this letter, it is evident that the admiral had been Ccastlng horo- 
scopes and consulting fortunc-teUevs, who had promised him ‘*long life 
anil H great sort of sons.” 

It is diflicult to imagine that the admiral, however faulty his morale 
might Ixj on some points, could cherish evil intentions against her who 
had just caused his heart to ovei'flow for the first time with the inefiable 
raptures of iiaternity. 4’hc charge of his having caused the death of 
<|ueen Katharine by iioison can only be regarded as the fabrication of his 
enemies ; neither is there the slightest reason to believe that tlic un- 
favourable sym])U)ms, which ap^x^ared on the third day after licr delivery, 
were cither cj^used or aggravated by his unkindness. On the contrary, 
lus manner towards her, when she was evidently suffering under the 
grievous irritability of mind and body incidental to pucrixjral fever, ap- 
]K*ars from the deposition of her ste];>-daiighter, lady Tyfwhitt,® one of tlie 
most faithful and attached of her ladies, to have been soothing and affec- 
tionate. Let the reader judge from the subjoined recoid of that sad scene 
in the chamber of the deiiarting queen : — Two days before the deatli of 
the queen,” says lady Tyrwhitt, at my coming to her in the morning, 
she asked me ' where I hail been so long and said unto me * that she did 

1 state Faper MSS. included by Gardiner and Wriothesley in the 

2 l4idy Tyrwhitt, the daughter of Katha- WU of iiidictment they had preptiied, with 
rine l*anp*8 flnt husband, lord BorouA of the sanction of king Henry Vfll., against the 
i iaiiisborough, was one of the three hidies queen. 
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fear such things in herself, that she was sure she could not live.’ 1 
answered as I thought, * that I saw no likelihood of death in hen* She 
then, having my lord admiral by the hand, and divers others standing by, 
spake these words, jmrtly, as I took, tdly^ [meaning in delirium] : * My 
lady Tyrwhitt, I am not well handled ; for those that be about me care 
not for me, but stand laughing at my grief, and the more good I will to 
them, the less good they will to me.* Whcrcunto my lord admiml 
answered, * Why, sweetheart, I would you no hurt.’ And she said to 
him again, aloud, * No, my lord, 1 think so and immediately she said 
to him in his oar, ‘hut, my lord, you have given me many shrewd 
t^iunts.* These n^ords I perceived she sjiake with good memory, and 
very sharply and earnestly, lor her mind was sore disquieted. My lord 
admiral, iiercciving that I heard it, called mo aside, and asked me 
‘ Wliat she said ?’ and I declared it plainly to him. Then he consulted 
with me ‘ that he would lie down on the \yod by her, to look if he could 
pacify lier unquietness with gentle communication,’ whcrcunto I agreed ; 
and by the time that he had s|)okcn three or four woids to her, she 
answered him roundly and sharply, saying, ‘ My lord, I w^ould have 
given a thousand marks to have had my full talk with Hewyke [Dr. 
Iluick] the first day I was delivered, but I durst not for displeasing 
you.* And I, hearing that, perceived her trouble to be so great, that 
my licart would serve me to hear no more. Such like communications 
she had with him the S[)ace of an hour, whicli they did hear that sat by 
licr bedside.” ^ 

It is probable that the alarming change in Katharine had been caused, 
)iot by any sinister practices against her life, but by whispers previously 
eivculati^ among the gossips in her lying-in chamber mlating to her 
liusbaiuVs passion for her royal steiwlaughter, and of his intention of 
aspiring to the hand of the princess in case of Ijcr own decease. Her 
malady was jmerinsral fever. A sense of intolerable wrong was con- 
stantly expmssed by her, yet she never explained the cause of her dis- 
pleasure. She alluded to her delivery, but, strange to say, never men- 
tioned her infant. Wild and gloomy fantasies had superseded the first 
sweet gushiugs of maternal love in her troubled bosom, aud she a^^peared 
unconscious of the existence of the babe she had so fondly antic4)ated. 
This symptom, with ladies in her situation, is generally the forerunner 
of dcal^ 

On the very day when the scene occurred, described by lady Tyrwhitt, 
Katharine Parr dictated her will, which is still extant in the Prerogative- 
office;^ it is dated Sc])tembcr 5, 1548, and it is to the following 
effect : — That she, then lying on her death-bed, sick of body, but of 
goCKl mind, and perfect memory and discretion, being persuadedf and 

1 HayncB’s State Papen^p. 104. ^ The public ore Indebted, for the wUl of Katharine Parr, to 

the roscarvdi of John Coiirthopc, esquire, Somenict Herald, who kindly fhYoured us with a copy. 
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perceiving the extremity of death to approach her, gives oil to her 
married espose and Imsband, wishing them to be a thousand times more 
in value than they were, or been.” There are no legacies ; and the wit- 
nesses arc two well-known historical characters, 

RobEBT HVTCK, H.D., 
and 

John Pakkhcbst. 

'lliis is a nuncupative or verbal will; it was not signed by the dying 
queen, which we find was often the case with death-bed royal wills of 
that era. The witnesses were persons of high character and even sacred 
authority in a sick chamber, l^eing the physician and chaplain; the 
latter Ixjcame subsequently a bishop of the reformed church, highly 
distinguishcil for his Christian virtues. In after-life, Parkhurst always 
mentioned Katliarine Parr with great regard, as his “ most gentle mis- 
tresis.” Was it likely that such a man would j^rjurc himself for the 
sake of enriching Seymour ? Yet the affectionate language of the will 
is inconsistent with the suspicions and reproaches which lady Tyrwhitt 
affirmed that the dying queen threw out against her lord on tjio very 
day of its date ; viz. September 5th, 1548. «Poth these facts are depo- 
sitions on oath, made by two most respectable witnesses on the same 
day. As lady 'J'yrwhitt declares that she entered the queen’s apart- 
ments in the morning, when the lord admiral was by the bed-side, witli 
the patient’s liand in liis, it is likely that she aimc in just after the will 
had been made. Let us consider the state of Katharine Parr’s mind at 
this juncture : Dr. Huick had recently revealed to her her danger ; her 
words, “ being persuaded of the approach of death,” in her will, distinctly 
intimate this fact ; the result was an instant testamentary disposition of 
her proiierty, in which she at the same time exerted her x>cculiar privi- 
lege, as queen-dowager, of bequeathing her ]>ersonal effects, though a 
married woman, and showed her passionate love to her husband, for sht^* 
left him all^ ‘‘ wishing them [Iicr goods] a thousand times more tlian 
they vrerc.” Her words are evidently written as uttered, with all im- 
perfections. He was ^he sole object of her thoughts, her new-born 
infant Avas forgotten, — lapse of memory on the part of its mother 
which doomed it to beggary before it could speak. All these circum- 
stances certainly occurred in a short space of time, and doubtless occa- • 
sioned great hurry of spirits. The queen’s ladies knew not of her danger : 
lady Tyrwhitt says she did not. The queen in her will says “ she her- 
self liad been persuaded of it.” Then came the revulsion of feeling ; the 
queen, on recollection, was not reconciled to death, and began to ques- 
tion, angrily, whether her death were not catrsed by carelessness or 
malice ? Lady Tyrwhitt saw she spake deliriously, or, according to her 
phrase, idly ; her mind wandered, fmd former jealousies and affronts, 
hitherto successfully concealed, biassed her speceb. She thought that 
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Iicr husband, to whom she had bequeathed her all, was exulting in her 
remoYal. She fancied — aigid that part of the narrative plainly reveals 
delirium, for such fancies are aymptomatio— that he she loved so well, 
stood deriding her misery. He acted considerately, soothing her as a 
nurse soothes a sick way wai*d child ; his manner, as described by lady 
Tyrwhitt, was that of a person in possession of intellect humouring the 
sad vagaries of a mind diseased. 

Katharine Parr expired on the second day after the date of her will, 
l>eing the eighth after the birth of her child. She was only in the thirty- 
sixth year of her age,^ having survived her royal husband, Henry VTTT., 
but one year, six months, and eight days. Her character is thus re- 
corded by a contempoi’ary, quoted by Strype : — 

She was endued with a pregnant wittincss, joined with right won- 
derful grace of eloquence ; studiously diligent in acquiring knowledge, as 
well of human discipline as also of the holy Scripture ; of incomparable 
chastity, which she kept not only from all spot, but from all suspicion, 
by avoiding all occasions of idleness, and contemning vain pastimes.’* 

Fuller also, in his Church History, speaks of her in the highest terms 
of commendation. The ofticial announcement of queen Katharine Parr’s 
death, together with the programme .of her funcml, is copied from a 
curious contemporary MS. in the College of Anns. Lady Jane Gray, 
who was with queen Katharine at Sudely-castle at the time of her 
death, officiated at her funeral solemnity, as chief mourner, which is 
certified in this document, 

" A Breviate qf tlie itUerwent the tody KaUtarine Parr, qiteen^voager, late wife to 
hinff nenry V/JT., and after wife to Sir Thomae lord Seymoar, of Sudtdy, and high- 
admiral if Pngtand. 

'* Item, OD WedncBday tbe tS of September, between two and three of the clock in tlie 
inominib died the aforceald lady, late qneeu-dowager, at the caatle of Sudely, in Gloucester- 
shire, 1648, and licth buried In the chapel of the said castle. 

" Item, she was cored and chested in lead accordingly, and so remained in her privy-chamber 
until things wore in readiness, 

«'rhe chapel was hung with black cloth, garnished with scutcheons of marriages; viz. , 
king Henry VIII. and her in pale^ under the crown ; her own in lozenge under the crown ; 
also the arms of the lord admiral and hers in pale, wi^out the ^rown. 

■•Tlie Tstts were covered with black cloth for the mourners to sit within, with stools and 
cushions accordingly, and two lighted scutcheons stood upon the corpse during the service. 

^ ~ 3he Order in proceeding to the CheypeL 

** First, two conductors in black, with black staves; then gentlemen and esquiics ; then 
kiili^ta ; then offleen of the household, with their white staves ; then the gentlemen ushers ; 
then Somerset hendd. In the tahsrd coat; then the corpse, home by six gentlemen in black 
gowna witli their hoods on thdr heads; then eleven staff torches home on each side by 


1 See her mother lady Fanis oorrcsnondence 
with lord Dacre, which proves that Katharine 
I'arr was ftwir years younger than has gene- 
rally been supposed. 

s 'Xhis is a mistake twice iterated In the 


Arcbasologla. The Roman numeral being 
used, the additional in have been omitted or 
obliterated. The queen was probably buried 
September 8th. 
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yoomen round about the corp«e, and at each corner a knight for assistance (four)b with their 
hoods on their heads; then the lady Jane (daugliter to the lord marquis Dorset) chief 
mourner, her train bonus up by ayoung lady; then six other lady moumerfl^ two and two; 
then all ladles and gentlemen, two and two; then yeomen, throe and three in rank; than all 
other following. 

" Tfte manner of the Service in the Church. 

•* Jiem, when the corpse was set vrlthin the rails, aiul the mounters placed, the wliolo choir 
liegan and sung certain psalms in English, and read three lessons ; and after the third lesson, 
tlie mourners, according to their degrees and that which b accustomed, offered into the alms- 
Imx ; and when tliey hod done, all other, as gentlemen or gentlew’omcu, tliat would. 

** The offering driie, doctor Covcrdale, the queen’s almoner, ^ begun his sermon, which wiis 
very good and godly ; and In one place thereof be took occasion to dechire unto the people 
<■ how that they should none there think, say, or spread abroad that the offering which was 
tlicre done^ was done anything to benefit the dead, but for^thc poor only ; and also the lights 
which were carried and stood about the corpse, were for the honour of the person, and for 
none other intent nor purpose;' and so went through with his sermon, and made a godly 
prayer, and the whole church answered and prayed the same with him in the end. The 
sonnoti done, the corpse w'os buried, during which time the choir sung Te Ceum fh English. 
And this done, the mourners dim-d, atul the rest returned homeward ogain. All which afore- 
said was done in a morning." ^ 

This curious document presents tlic reader Avith tlio fomi of the first 
royal funeral solemnized according to Prhtestant rites. Queen Katha- 
rine’s epitaph was written in Latin by her chaplain, Dr. ParJ^hurst, 
a fterwards bisliop of Norwich. The tiiuislatiOH by an anonymous author 
is elegant : — 

" In this new tomb tlie royiil Katharine lies, 

Flower of her sex, renowned, great, and W'ise; 

A wife by every nuptial virtnc known. 

And fuithau partner once of Henry’s throne. 

To Seymour next her plighted hand die yields — 

Seymour, who Neptune's trident justly wields.’ 

From him a beauteous daughter Uess'd her arms. 

An infant copy of her parent’s charms; 

When now seven days this infant flower had bloom’d, 

Heaven in its wrath the mother's soul resumed. 

Tlic erudite writer, who has collected many interesting imrticulars in 
the Archecologia of the life of this queen, says, She was tormented and 
broken-hearted with the pride of her sister-in-law and the ill-temper of 
her husband, .whom she adored to the last.*’ So instance of personal 
incivility or harshness qp. the part of the lord admiral towards Katharine 
Parr has ever been recorded, without, indeed, the “ shrewd: taunts ” she 
mentioned in her delirium were matters of fact. If so. like many other 
bad-tempei*cd husbands, he was resolved no one shoiud revile his wife 
but himself; for he was wont to afifirm, with his usual terrible oath, 
that *^no one should speak ill of the queen, or if he knew it, he w^ould 
take his fist to the ears of those who did, from the lowest to the highest” 
The charge of his having hastened her death, is not only without the 
slightest proof, but really opposed to the evidences of history. 

1 He was in that office at her death, by this document. 

• From a MS. in the college of Arms, Ix^ndon, entitled " A Dooke of Buryalls of Trow 
Noble Persona." No. 1-15, pp. 9S, 99. 
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After the death of Queen Katharine, a deceitful message of condolence 
was sent to the lord admiral by the duchess of Somerset, who intimated 
^ that if any grudge were borne by her to him, it was all for the late 
queen’s cause ; and now •she was taken away by death, it would un- 
doubtedly follow (unless the fault were in himself) that she, the duchess, 
would bear as good will to him as ever she did before.” The lord 
admiral accepted the overture for a time, and paid his brother a visit, 
but soon after gave pretty evident proof that his enmity to Somerset 
and his party was far from being diminished by the death of Katharine 
Parr; indeed it amounted almost to insanity, after he was deprived 
of the restraining influence of her sound sense and prudent counsels. 
Queen Katharine’s will was proved December 6, 1548 after which the 
admiral flerccly pursued the suit for the restoration of the jewels and 

stuff” which had been detained from bis late royal consort 'by the 
protector and his council. So thoroughly persuaded was the widower 
of tlie justice of the claim, that he appealed to no meaner witness than 
the princess Mary, requiring her to testify whether the disputed jewels 
and furniture were a hondjide^ft made by the deceased king her father 
to Katharine Parr, or only a loan. 

This application was made a little before Christmas. The princess 
Mary was too prudent to allow herself to be involved in the dispute, and 
inernly in her reply, hore testimony ** to the great love and aflcction that 
her late lord and father did bear unto her grace queen Katharine” — a 
testimony of some importance to the biographers of Katharine Parr, but 
not what Seymour required to establish his right to the contested articles. 

Wightman, one of the admiraVs sei^'ants, subsequently deposed tliat 
he was cm\)loycdby him in cofiying letters to the keeper of St. James’s- 
palacc, and others, requiring them to hear vrltuess as to the fact whether 
the jewels were given to queen Katharine by king Henry, or only lent 
for the honour of the cinwn wlule she presided at the fCtes that were 
given at Hampton-court to the French ambassador, Claude d’Annebaut, 
who concluded the peace between England and France in 1546, as before 
related. Seymour made great search among queen Katharine’s papers 
at her late royal residence at Hanworth, in the ho{>e of finding some record 
affording decisive evidence of the gift. It is to he feared, that among 
** the great sort of old papers belonging to the late queen Katharine,” of 
which he spake to his servant 'Wightman, he recklessly destroyed, as 
useless, and perhaps dangerous, many a precious letter and record, not 
only of her queenly, but her early life, and of her first and second 
marriages.^ 

It is not unworthy of ohservation, that the marquis-of Northampton^ 

> See the wiU extant in the Prcrogatiyc rine Parr'a letters to her hrotiier the marquis 
court, of Northampton, and her sister the countess of 

* It is supposed that many of queen Katha- Pembroke, perished in the great Ore at Wuton. 
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Katliarinc Parr’a bvotlier ; hei- brother-in-law, Horbort earl of Pembroke ; 
and her cousin, Nicholas Throckmorton, all remained the last friends of 
the lord admiral after her death, which they would scarcely have done 
had they susiiected him of nnkinducss to her, much less of hastening 
her death. The Throckmorton MS. thus mentions him : — 

" But when my queen lay burled In her gntTo, 

To MusseltK>rougb field I mouming went ; 

The gladsome victoiy to us God gave. 

Home with those tidings I in haste was sent. 

Tlie admlralt my spokesman, was at home. 

Who staid his nephew's safety to regard ; 

He WOK at all essays my iicrfcct fHeiid, 

And patron too, unto his (lying day. 

AVlii'ii men surmised tluit he w*ould mount too hJgli, 

And seek the second time atqft to match. 

Ambitious hearts did steer something too nigh, 

Olf went his lieiid, tliey made a quick despatch. 

The limits ol* this work will not admit of detailing the ^larticulai's of 
the intrigues whicli led to the fall of the lord admiral. Suffice it to 
siiy, that ho had aspired to the liand of the princess Elizabeth, iflul he 
had organized measures for siixqdanting his fflder brother, the duke of 
Somerset, in the office of guardian to king Edward. 

Tt is more Ilian probable that tlie cliargc of poisoning queen Katharine 
Parr was devised in order to induce the king, by whom she liad been so 
ibndly beloved, to sign the warrant for the execution of her unhappy 
husband, Seymour was far from submitting to death, like his contem- 
iioraries, with an approbative speech setting forth the justice of his 
sentence ; he knew he had been doomed lawlessly, and he loudly pro- 
claimed the fact on the scaffold. Before ho laid his head on tlie block, 
hii told an attendant of the lieutenant of the Tower to “bid his man 
.speed the thing he wot of.” This speech was overheard, and ScymouPs 
sciwant was arrested, and threatened till he confessed “ that his master 
bad obtained some ink in the Tower, and had plucked off an aglet from 
bis dress, with the point of which he had written a letter to each of 
tlic ]>iiiicesscs, Mary and Elizabeth, whicli he had bidden within the 
sole of a velvet shoe.’ The shoe was opened and the letters found, 
wliich were, as was natural, full of bitter complaints against his brother, 
find all who had caused his destruction. 

Lord Seymour was beheaded on Tower-hill, March 20, 1549. There 
was only an interval of two years one month and three weeks between 
the death of Katharine’s third husband, king Henry VIII., and the 
execution of her fourth, who survived her just six montlis and fourteen 
days. Latimer preached a very uncharitable funeral sermon for Se}’- 

» Tytlert State Papers. LIngard. Stiype. 
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iuoui'y. in whidi lie said ^it was evident God had clean forsaken hiuu 
Whether he be saved or not I leave it to God, but surely he was 
a wicked man, and the realm is well rid of him.” * Latimer also af- 
firmed, that wHeh^ueen Katharine, his wife, had daily prayer morn- 
ing and afternoon in his house, Seymour would get him out of the way, • 
and was a contemner of the Common-Prayer.” He made no religious 
profession on the scaffold, and, according to the account given in his 
funeral sermon, he died “ irksomely, dangerously, and h(n'i*ibly.” These 
accusations against tlio unfortunate husband of Katliarine Parr are 
somewhat softened by the religious and philosophic veises he was 
known to write the week before his death — 

' Forgetting God to lovo a king 
Hath lieen my rod, or eltfc nothing 
In this aniil life, being a blast 
Of care and Htrife till it bo iwst ; 

Yet God did call me in my prido, 

.licat 1 should fall and fium liim blidc, 

For whom ho loves ho must correct. 

That thoy may he of his elect : 

Then, Death, haste thee 1 thou slialt me gain. 

Imortally with Goil to roign. 

Lord send the king in years as Noe, 

In governing this realm in Joy ; 

And after this frail life such grace, 

That in thy bliss he may find place.'^ 

Tho only cliild of queen Katharine and lord Seymour wtts named 
Mary. As the sole representative of both parents, the young lady Mar}" 
Seymour ought to have been the heiress of great wealth ; and even if 
tlic act of attainder which had been passed on her father operated to 
deprive her of the broad lands of Sudely and the rest of his possessions, 
she was fully entitled to inherit the large fortune of the queen-dowager, 
her mother, if she had had friends to assert her rights. This high- 
born infant lady,” says Strype, “ destitute already both of her mother, 
queen Katharine, and her lately executed father, remained a little while 
at her uncle SomersePs house at Sion ; and then, according to her father’s 
dying Request, was convoyed to Grimsthorp^ in Lincolnshire, where 
Kaihariue dowager-duchess of Suffolk lived. There she was brought, 
with her governess Mrs. Aglionhy, her nurse, two maids, and other 
servants, consonant to the high quality to which, for their own misGr}% 
her unfortunate parents had been advanced. Her uncle, the duke of 
Somerset, upon her leaving Sion, promised that a certain pension should 
be settled upon her for her maintenance, and that a portion of her 
nursery plate and furniture brought to Sion-house was to be sent after 
her when she went to Grimsthorpe.” So the duchess of Somerset 

* Latimer's Sermons ; first edition. 2 Nngre Antiqtue» vot li. p. 329. 
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promised Mr. Bertie, a gentleman in the service of the duchess of 
Suffolk, whom tliat lady subsequently married, but these promises in 
behalf of the poor orphan were never fulfilled.^ 

Katharine duchess of Suffolk had been honoured with the friendship 
• of the deceased queen, and through her favour and protecting influence 
liad been preserved from the fiery persecution which had marked the 
closuig years of Henry VIII.’s reign, when she was in more imminent 
peril than any one in the realm, since she had, by her cutting raillery, 
provoked the personal enmity of botli Bonner and Gardiner. She held 
the same religious tenets as the late queen, whom she professed to rej^ard 
as a saint, and it might liave been expected that she would have cher- 
ished the orphan hahe of her royal friend with not less than maternal 
tenderness. The impatience, however, with which she regarded the 
encumbrance and expense of the hapless little one wiio had become the 
unwelcome recipient of her charity is sufficiently apparent in the 
letters written by her to Cecil, of which the following may serve as a 
si^ecimcn : - — 

“ 'rhe queen’s diild haili lain, and yet doth He, at my house, with her company al§ut her, 
wholly at my duirges. 1 have written to my lady Somerset^t large, whlcli was the letter 1 
wrote (note this) with mine own hand unto you ; and among other things for the child, that 
there may be some pension allotted unto her, according to my lord’s grace’s promise. Now, 
gttoti Cecil, help at a pincli all that you may help. My lady also sent me word at 'Whitsuntide 
lust, by liartm? that my lord's grace, at her suit, had granted certain nursery plate should be 
delivered with the child ; and lest there might lie stay for lack of a present bill [list] of such 
plate and stuff as was there in the nursery, 1 send you hero enclosed of all parcels as were* 
appointed out for the child’s only use. And that ye may the better understand that 1 cry 
not before 1 am pricked, 1 send you mistress ]<^Ionby*s [governess] letter unto me, who, with 
the maids, nourice, and others daily call on mo for their wages, whose voices mine ears may 
liardly beare, but my coffers much worse.” 

This curious letter is indorsed thus : — 

To my loving friend, Mr. Gccll, attendant upon my lord protector's grace.” 

“ From my lady of Suffolk’s grace to my Mr. , concerning the queen’s diild nursed at her 

house at Grlmesthoipc, with a bill of plate belonging to the nursery. Anno 2 Kd. VI.” 

From the terms of the letter, it apjiears that even the paltry modicum 
in the list subjoined of the "good and stately gear,*' which of right 
belonged to the ncglectcdiinfant of queen Katharine Parr, was witliheld 
by her rapacious uncle Somerset and his pitiless wife. 

** A Sill (if alt such PlaU and other stuff oi helcngeth to the Nursery /ffiht queetCs child, 

** First, 2 pots of silver, oil white, /tern, 3 goblets, diver, all white. One salt, silver, 
I)aroel*gilt. A maser [wewden cup3 with a band of silver, parcel-gflt. 11 spoons, sliver, all 
white. Item, a quilt for the cradle, 3 pillows, and 1 pair ftistians, 3 feather beds, 3 quilts, 
a pair fustians. Item, a tester of scarlet, mnbroiderGd with a coumteryatnt [counterpane] of 
silk serge belonging to the same^ and curtains of crimson taffeta, item, 2 oounterpointi of Im** 


» Stiype, vol. il. p. 201. ^ , « « 

3 T^ndsdownc MSS^ No.mait. IS, edited by J. a HalUwell. esq., in the Betiquise Antique. 
3 This messenger was aUerwaids her hnsba^ Bfchoid Bertie. * Somenet 
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Reiy for the nurse's bed. Item, 6 pair of sheets of little worth. 6 fair pieces of hangings within 
the inner cluunber. 4 carpets for windows. 10 pieces of hangings of the ttvdve monVis,^ 
within the outer diamber. Item, 2 cvudiions cloth-of-gold,and a chair of cloth of gold, 2 wrought 
stools and a bedstead gilt, with a tester and counterpoint, with curtains belonging to the same. " 

The fair hangings, and the embroidered scarlet tester and counterpane, , 
were doubtless wrought by the skilful hands of the royal mother and 
her ladies in waiting, to adorn the apartments and the cradle of the 
fondly expected babe, whose birth cost her her life. How little did poor 
Katharine anticipate, that before that child had completed its first year 
of life it was to be deprived of botli parents, plundered of its princely 
inheritance — and even of the small remnant of plate and tapestry 
belonging to its nursery appointments, and thrown a helpless burden on 
the sufferance of a forgetful friend! In the list of the little Mary 
Seymour’s effects is the following item : — 

2 milch beasts, which were belonging to tbc nm-sery, tlie which it may please your grace 
[Somerset] to vHte [know] may be bestowed upon tlic two muids towards tbeir marriages, 
which shall be shortly. Item, one lute.^ 

Eleven months after the date of this application, the persevering 
duchesj writes again to her friend Cecil, assuring him that she had 
wearied herself with her letters to the protector and«^*hi6 lady on the 
same subject, and that she must a^in trouble him to press her suit to 
them both. “ In these my letters to my lady,” she says, I do put her 
in remembrance for the ^x^rformance of her promise touching some small 
Xxmsion for my kindness to the late queen’s child, for it is, with a dozen 
servants living altogether at my charge, the continuance of which 'will 
not bring me out of debt this year. My lord marquis of Northampton, 
to whom I sliould deliver her, hath as bad a back for such a burden as 
I have. He would receive her, but not willingly if he must receive her 
train.” ** The conduct of the marquis of Northampton was even more 
heartless than that of the duchess of Suffolk towards his sister’s orphan 
daughter, since he was the pjei*sou who was by nature bound to cherish 
and protect her ^xirson, and to vindicate her right to inherit the posses* 
sioQs of her deceased jxtrents ; but he, having obtained for himself a 
grant of a ixirtion of his infant niece’s patrimony,* was unwilling to give 
her and her attendants a home. The brnther of Ivatharine Fan* and 
the duchess of Suffolk zealously united in editing and publishing the 
devotional writings of that queen, though they grudged a shelter and 
food to her only child. 

» Tapestry, with the rural occupations of on bis attainder by queen Mary, to lord 
Uic twelve montliB depicted on it. Chandos ; from thence, by a mamage and 

* Joinsdowtie US. heirship, dovm to lord Rivers of BtralhflcW- 

^ Unpubliriiod US., State-Paper ofBoe, saye ; and the circumference of tlie costlc 

Edward VI., dated July 24, 1549. was bought^ about A.n. 1826, ^ duke of 

* On the attainder of Thomas Seymour ^ckbighm and Chandos. it Is now the 
lord Sudely, the manor of Sudely w'os granted properly of Mr. Dent. 

to ‘William marquis of Northampton, and 
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The destitution of the unoffending infant of quccii Katharine wiis 
completed by an act of parliament, entitled, “ An act for disinheriting 
Mary Seymour, daughter and heir of the late lord Sudely, admiral of 
England, and the late queen.’* ^ Another act, for the restitution of Mary 
Seymour, passed January 21, 1549, 3 Edward VI. ;* yet wo find her 
uncle retained possession of Sudely. The historical^records connected 
with queen Katharine’s only child close with this act Her aunt, tho 
learned Anne countess of Pembroke,® the only sister of Katharine PaiT, 
died ill the year 1551, at Baynard’s-castle, so that the little lady Mary 
Seymour could not have found a home with her; and whether she were 
actually transferred to her unwilling uncle the marquis of Northampton, 
or remained, which is more probable, under the care of the duchess of 
Suffolk, is not known. Strype says she died young. Lodge affirms, but 
on what autliority he docs not state, “ that the only child of tho admiral 
lord Thomas Seymour by queen Katharine Parr died in her thirteenth 
year.” There is, however, reason to believe that she lived to be a wife 
and mother. The statements of the late Johnson Lawson, Esq., of 
Grove-villa, Clevedon, and his brother, the late Henry Lawson, Esq., of 
Lansduwne-crcscent, Path, the sons of the veryweverend Johnson I^wson, 
dean of Hattie, in Sussex, vicar of Throwley and rector of Cmiibrook, in 
Kent, afford, at any rate, presumptive evidence that they derived their 
descent from this lady. The authentic records of this fact appear to 
have been destmyed among a mass of interesting genealogical papers 
that were in the iiossession of a clergynuin of the Lawson family, and 
on his death were consigned to the flames by his widow, ^^as she had 
no children to give them to,” she said. One precious MS. fragment 
of the pedigree had, however, fortunately cscax)ed the notice of this 
destructive dame, who would certainly have been branded by Anthony 
a-Wood with the epithet of ^‘a clownish woman,” and it contains a 
family record of the marriage and posterity of the daughter of Katharine 
Parr. 

Copy pf jr.V. /moment, etUilUA jjFood oocount of wy PtOigreo, given me by my 

GrandvMther. JvSLy 26, 1)49/* 

** Paul Jobnson, a gentleman of good fiimily and estate, residing at his mansion at Fordwich 
in the county of Kent, also having another named Netbercourt in the Isle of Tlianet* married 
Margaret Heyman (of the txuronet*s family of Kent and Norfolk). • 

** 'fheir son, SyUu Mneon, married the daughter of Sir Edward Bushel,^ who hod married 
the only dangler of the duke of Somerset's younger brother, lord Seymour, which daughter 
the lord Seymour had by queen Katharine l^ur, whom he married after the death of Hany 


^ Drake's Parliamentary Hlstoiy. Bnmet * The Bushels were a very ancient and 
2 Journals of the House of Guainion8,vol.i. . hononrable family, and Sir Edward Bushel, 
p. 15. probably the same person referred to In the 

> Herportralt,and that of her lord, painted Lawson pedigree; was a gentleman of the 
on glass, is, or was lately, extant in the chapel honsehokl to Anne of Denmark, the queen 
of WIltWL The present earl of Pembroke is of James 1., and, with nine other km^ts. 
her descendant assisted in bearing her body to the grave. 
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the Kiglitii, whose queen she was. The above Sir Edward fiuahcrd daughter was a great 
fortune to Silos Johiitton; and their daughter, Mary Johnson, married the Rev. Francis 
Ihioy ton, of LIttle-cliart in Kent, where he and his wife lie buried." — Fnim that marriuge the 
records of the pedigree, down to Lawson, are very clear and certain, and need not lengthen 
this statement. 

Silas Joliuson, by liis marriage with Mary, the daughter of Sir Edward 
Busliel and lady* Mary Seymour, obtained various relies of Katharine 
Parr’s ^lersonal property, which continued in the Ijawsoii family, their 
ilescendants, for nearly two centuries : ^ “ A fine damask iiaxikin, which 
was evidently mode for, and brought from Sjiain, by Kathaiine of 
Airagon, the first queen of Henry VII L The b^utiful pattern therein 
exhibits the spread eagle, with the motto plus oultbe four times ; and 
on the dresses of four men blowing trumpets, attired in the 8|)auish 
garb as matadors, are the letters KJ.P. [probably intended for tlie 
initials of Katharine Infanta Princess] ; and this napkin, in the palace 
of Henry VIIL, must have passed through the hands of dx 
including Katharine Parr. The second relic is an original portrait on 
panel of Henry VHT. ; and the third is a medallion in bronze of the 
royal a/ms of England and France, countercharged ; having a leopard and 
a dragon for Biipix)rtcrs. ^This Mr. Lawson recollected being cut out of 
the centra of a large pewter dish : the table service, in those times, 
was usually pewter.” 

In the abseiico of those Jmia fide vouchera .of the maiTiage of the 
young lady Mary Seymour, which have been destroyed by time, by acci- 
dent, or wanton ignorance, it may be oonjecttired that the duchess of 
Suffolk, after her marriage with Bichard Bertie, on her subsequent 
flight from the Marian persecution, provided for her youthful jfn'otegee by 
an honourable marriage with Sir I^vrard Bushel, though certainly much 
lieneath the alliances which would have courted her acceptance had she 
not been wrongfully deprived of the great wealth she ought to have 
inlierited os the only child of queen Katharine Parr. 

Queen Katharine Parr was originally interred on the north side of the 
altaivof the then splendid chapel of Sudely, and an alabaster effigy was 
placed on her tomb. The chapel and tomb werg desecrated and left in 
ruins by Cromwell and his Ironsides, and remained in utter desolation 
for nearly two centuries. Some ladies, who happened to be at Sudely- 
castle in May, 17ti2, determined to examine the ruined chapel. Observ- 
ing a large block of alabaster fixed in the north wall of the chapel, they 
imagined that it might be the back of a monument that had once been 
fixed tliere. Led this hint, they had the ground opened not far from 
there, and about a foot from the surface they found a leedm envelope, 
which they opened in two places — on the face and breast— and found it 

> I'm the death of the last of the line^ Henty Johimni, Eeqgi, of lAnsdowne-creettut, Bath, 
hy whom they were bequeathed to me, Agnes Strickland, and remain in my poesesooiL 
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to COlltaia a liiiman body wrapped in ccrccloth. Upon removing the 
portion that covered the face, they discovered the features, imrticularly 
the eyes, in the most i^erfeot state of preservation. Alarmed with this 
and with the smell which came from the cerecloth, they ordered 
the earth to be thrown in immediately, without closing over the cere- 
cloth and lead that covered the face, only observing enough of the 
inscription to convinoe them it was the body of queen Katharine.^ In 
tlie same summer, Mr. John Lucas, the pei*8on who rented the land on 
wljich the ruins of the chai>el stood, removed the earth from the leaden 
coflin, which lay at the depth of two feet, or little mere, below the 
surface. On the lid appeare<l an inscription, of which the foliowing is a 
true copy : — 

K. P. 

IIci-c lycUi Quenc 
]Cathoiiiw vith wife to Kyng 
Henry the vxutli And. 
after tlie wlf of Thonuui 
lonl Ilf Sudtieley high 
AdruymU of England 
And vijcle to Kyng 
Edward tlie vj. 

She di<>d 
Stfjitember 

XLYIU. 

Mr. Lucas had the curiosity to rip up the top of the coffin, and found 
the whole body, wrapped: in six or seven linen cerecloths, entire and 
uiicorm})ted, although it ha<l been buried upwards of two centuries and 
a lialf. He made an incision through the cerecloths which covered one 
of the arms of the oor[)sc, the flesh of which at that time was white and 
moists The perfect state in which the body of queen Katharine Parr 
was found, afibrds a convincing evidence that her death was not occa- 
sioned by poison ; for in Uiat case almost immediate decomposition 
would liavc taken plaoe, rendering the process of embalming ineflectual, 
if not impracticable. The reix>se of the buried queen was again rudely 
violated by ruffian han^s in the spring of 1784, when the royal remains 
were taken out of the coffin and irreverently thrown on aheap of rubtridi 
and exposed to public view. An ancient woman, who was present cm 
that occasion, assured my friend Hiss Jane Porter, some* years afterwards, 
^ that the remains of costly burial clothes were on the body — ^not a dirood, 
but a dress, as if in life ; shoes w^ on the feet, which were very small, 
and all her proportions extremely delicate, and she particularly noticed 
that traces of beauty were still perceptible imtbe ocrantenance, of whidi 
the features were at that time perfect, but by exposure to the air, and 
other injurious treatment, the process of decay rapidly oommenced. 

> Ardiffiologfa. > Rodders Hist, of Oloncesterslifre. Ardueologlo. 
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Through the interference of the vicar the body was re-interred.” When 
next the coffin was opened, it was discovered that a wreath of ivy had 
entwined itself round the temples of the royal dead ; a berry having fallen 
there, and taken root, at the time of her previous exhumation, the ivy had 
silently woven itself into this green sepulchral coronal. A lock of her 
hair was most courteously presented to me in a handsome locket, by the* 
late Thomas Turner, Esq., the antiquarian banker, of Gloucester. The 
hair is of the most exquisite colour and quality, resembling threads ol 
burnished gold, though it had lain for nearly three centuries in the dust 
and darkness of the grave. In 1786, October 14, the Rev. Tredwa}’^ 
'Kash, F.A. 8 ., having obtained leave of lord Rivers, the then possessor of 
Sudely -castle, with the Hon. J. Somers Cocks, i>roceeded to examine the 
cliapel. Upon opening the ground, and tearing up the lead, the face 
was found totally decayed; the teeth, which were sound, had fallen. 
The Ixxly was perfect, but, out of delicacy, it was not uncovered. Her 
hands and nails were entire, of a brownish colour. The cpieen must 
have been of low stature, as the lead that enclosed her corpse was just 
five ff,*et four inches long. The cerecloth consisted of many folds of 
linen, dipped in wax, tas^ and gums, and the lead fitted exactly to the 
shape of the body. I could heartily wish,” observes Mr. Nash, “ mom 
respect were paid to the remains of this amiable queen, and would will^ 
ingly, with pmixir leave, have them wrapjx*d in another sheet of lead 
and coffin, aitd decently interred in another place, that at least her 
body might rest in })cacc; whei-eas, the chapel where she now lies is 
used for the keeping of rabbits, which make holes, and scratch veiy 
irreverently about the royal corpse.”^ 

After the above indignant recapitulation of the outrages and subse- 
quent neglect to which the remains of our first Protestant queen were 
subjected in tlie ni>athetic eighteenth century, it is pleasant to be able 
to record the restoration, both of Sudely chapel and the monument of 
Katherine Parr, by the present munificent possessor of Sudely-castlc, 
John Coueber Dent, Esq. Since the publication of tlie previous editions 
of the Lives of the Queens of England,” the piinous desecrated chapel 
has been rendered one of the most exquisite gems of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture — spared with tessclated polish^ marble, decorated with painted 
windows^ and finished in a style of magnificence such as would have 
astonish^ its ancient founders. The relics of queen Katharine have 
been collected with pious care, enclosed in a handsome new coffin, and 
deposited in a spacious vault on the left of the chancel window — a 
stately tomb^ copied from her original monument, of which a woodcut 

^ In Tot ix. of Archioologla. IIST, lieing chapeWhenpeifect.andoftlieencaeedbocly 
the'rnoiMctlonttof theSodotyof AntlquiirieH, with a fiic-aiinUe of the inscription on the 
with a plate of the exterior of the hcautifhl lead. 
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wsis prcsorvcil iu that curious old work “ The Seven Lamias of Virginity.” 
Her recumlxjnt of life-like size, exquisitely sculptured in white 

marble, reposes under a fair canopy, surrounded with all the insignia of 
royalty. 'J'ho portrait of queen Katharine Parr, regally robed, apx^ears 
iu one of the iiainted windows of the chapel, with inctorial memorials of 
lier four husbands, and their escutcheons. 

A considerable portion of Sudely-castlc has also been restored and fur- 
nished, not only in the Tudor style, but with veritable Tudor tapestr}% 
imintings, and carvings. Several of the most interesting of the Straw- 
l)eny-hill relics of that era, Holbein portraits, miniatures, and needle- 
work, liave been, as if by magic, assembled within those walls, whore 
the memory of queen Katharine has b(JCome a household word. 
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MAllY, 

VIRST QUEEN-REGNAXT OP ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

]VlAnv, our first queeii-rep:iiaiit, was the only child tliat reached maturity 
born oj Henry VI IT. and Katharine of Ai-rngoii ; she firat saw the light 
on the banhs of the Thajues at Greenwicli-palace, on Monday, at four 
in the morning, February 18, 1515-G. As she was a healthy tabe, her 
birth consoled her pamnts for the loss of the two heirs-male who had 
precedcfl lier, nor in her childhood was her father ever heard to regret 
her sex. The quqpn confided her to the care of her beloved friend the 
countess of Salisbury (Mai'garet Plautagenet), and the royal infant's 
first nourishment was supplied by one of that lady’s family. Katharine, 
the wife of Ijeonanl Pole, was Mary’s wet-nurse. Tlie princess was, 
according to Gustoin, Imptized the third day after her birth. The silver 
font, in whicli the children of Elizabeth of York and Henry VII. had 
^ been christened, once more travelled from Christ-church, Cauterbiirj% to 
the Grey Friars, adjacent to Groenwich-palaoo. Carpets were spread 
for tlie royal babe’s i>rocession from the palace to the font, which was 
placed in the Grey Friars’ church, guarded by knights-banneret. The 
^^mothcTs were the princess Katharine Planta^net and the duchess of 
Ncxrfoik. The infant was carried by the countess of Salisbury ; ^ the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suflblk, both uncles to the princess by mandage, 
walked on each side of her. Cardinal Wolsey was godfather. She was 
named Maiy, after the favourite sister of Henry VIIL When the 
baptism was finished, the countess of Salisbury knelt at the altar with 
her infant charge in W arms, who rc6eived the rite of confirmation, or 
bishoping; the countess was her sponsor at that ceremony. Various 
rich presents wore bestowed on the princess Mary. The princess Katha- 
rine gave a gold spoon ; and the duchess of Norfolk presented a primer, 
richly illuminated, a book of Catholic ofiices of devotion* Canlinal 

1 UeralU'a Journal, llarleiim MSS. 
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Wolsey gave a gold cup ; her aunt, Marj^ Tudor, gave her niece and 
name-child a ijonuinder of gold.^ 

3Iary was reared, till she was weaned, in the apartments of the queen, 
her mother,* and the first rudiments of her education were commenced 
*hy that tender parent as soon as she could 8})cak. lloth Henry and 
Katharine were in the habit of dandling Mary, and holding her in their 
arms after dinner. Solmtian Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador, 
records in liis despatches, that ** Henry VIII, came to his palace called 
Windsor, about twenty miles fmm London, and dined there. The king 
then t(X>k from tlie arms of the 8ci*enc queen Katharine his little daughter, 
at that time about two yeai*s old, and carried her to cardinal Wolsey, 
and to our ambassador, who kissed her liand.’’ ® 

'I'lie nursery estabiislmient of the xu'inccss was occasionally stationed 
at Dittou-park, in Uuckingiiamshire. Q'he royal infant was often ferried 
over the Thames to Windsor-cast le, when l»er ])arents sojourned tliere. 
Her education must have commenced at a very tender age, if her early 
attainments in music may be taken in evidence. After the fimt months 
of her infancy, the care of her ixjvsou was consigned to lady M^arct 
llryan, the wife of »Sir Thomas Bryan, who was called the lady mistress, 
'rhis lady superintended the tcni[)craie meals of the royal infant, which 
consisted of one dish of mi^t, with bread. The countess of Salisbury 
w'as statc-governes-s and head of the household, the annual expenses of 
which amounted to 1100/.;* Sir Weston Browne was chamberlain, 
Ilicbard Sydnour treasurer and accountant; Alice Baker, gentlewoman 
of tbo bedchamber, at a salary of 10/. ; and Alice Wood, laundress, bad 
33s. half-yearly. Sir Henry llowtc, xmest, was cha^dain and clerk of 
the closet, at an allowance of sixpence per day. 

Ditton-park and Hanworth were the earliest residences of the princess’s 
childhood, but while her parents yere absent in France, 1520, at the cele- 
brated ** Field of Cloth of Gold,” she seems to have kept court in royal 
state at their palace of Richmond. Here the privy council frequently 
visited her, and sent daily details of her health and behaviour to her 
absent parents, or to ciyrdinal Wolsey. Some foreign strangers were 
introduced by the order of the king to the royal child, who, thougti little 
more than four years old, had to sit up in state, greet t]^em courteously, 
and rationally, and, finally, to amuse them by playing on the virginals. 
She must have been a musical prodigy at that tender ag€% she could 
play a tune correctly on a musical instrument. The visit of three 
Frenchmen of rank to the princess is thus described by the privy coun- 

I The poBiMite of gold hollow ball, though an article of JeweUeiy uaoi bj the 
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cil — ** After they had hocn shown everything notable in London, they 
were conveyed in a barge by the lord Berners and the lord Dai-cy to 
Bichmond, wlicn they repaired to the princess, and found her right 
honourably accompanied with noble personages, as well spiritual a& 
temporal, and her house and chambers furnished with a proper number 
of goodly gentlemen and tall yeomen. Her presence-chamber was 
attended, besides the lady governess and her gentlewomen, by the 
duchess of Norfolk and her three daughters, the lady Margaret, wife to 
the lord Herbert, the lady Gray and lady Neville. And when the gentle- 
men of Franco came into the presence-chamber to the princess, her grace 
in such wise showed herself unto them, in welcoming and entertaining, 
them with mast goodly countenance, and pleasant pastime in playing on 
the virginals, that they greatly marvelled and rejoiced at the same, her 
tender ago considered.” The infant royal perfoiTner must have been 
exceedingly docile and well trained, not only to receive and speak 
proi^rly to foraign strangera, .but to play her times when required* 
General history is not silent regarding Mary*s infantine musical attain- 
ments, In the Italian history of Pollino it is asserted that Mary played 
on the ar2Hcordo^ which -s the same name as the harpsichord. “ This 
she used to play on,” he adds, wdien a very little child ; and she had 
so far mastered the diilicultics as to have a light touch, with much grace 
and velocity.” 

When her royal parents returned to England, Mary went back to 
her nuraery at l)itton-|mrk, but she mode a long visit to the king and 
queen the succeeding Christmas. She was a very lovely infant, her com- 
plexion rosy, and eyes brown, and right merry and joyous.” It is not 
prohablo that the king, wlio was passionately fond of children, could part 
from an attractive prattler of that age ; accordingly she remained at 
Greenwich till after her fifth birth-day. The Christmas gifts made to 
the princess this year wero numerous, and some of them very costly. 
There was, however, but one article calculated to please a little child ; 
tills was a i-osemary-bush hung with spangles of gold, brought for her 
by a poor woman of Greenwich: it was, pcr^ayis, like the Christmas 
tree, mich gives such delight to German children. Cardinal Wolsey 
sent her a gold cup; the princess Katharine Plantagenet two small silver 
flagons, queen Tudor another golden pomander; her nurse^ lady 

Maigaret Bryan, a crimson purse, tinselled ; and the duke of Norfolk a 
pair of silver snufiers. The princess was amused by the performance of 
a company of children, who acted plays for her diversion ; and in her 
nocoiints 6s. Sd. is given to a man who managed the little actors, as a 
reward. Thta man, it apixuirs, was Heywood, the dramatic author. 

The princess made her Candlemas offering at Hanwortb, and thence 
proceeded to Bichmond, where her mother, the queen, sent her barge to 
1 Letter fhmi the council to Wolney. 
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convey her to Greenwich. The same month she stood godmother to the 
infant daughter of Sir William Compton, to whom she gave the name of 
Mary ; at the baptism the lady mistress, Margaret Bryan, distributed 
33s. to the attendants. This office of standing godmother made a pleasing 
* impression on the memory of the princess of five years old, since it was 
often reiterated : she miist have stood godmother to at least a hundred 
cliildren. 

More than one negotiation hod been in agitation for the marriage of 
the young princess with the dauphin, heir to Francis I., while she was 
yet in her cradle ; but neither Henry VIII. nor Francis I. api)cars to 
have been sincere in their intentions. In the summer of 1522 she was 
brought to Greenwich, where the queen, her mother, holding lier by the 
hand at the hall-door of the i)alace, there inti-odiiccd her to the emperor 
Charles V., on Ins landing with Henry from his barge at the water-stairs. 
It was the desire of queen Katharine’s heart that tin’s great emperor, her 
nci>hew, might become her son-in-law, and all the iK>]itical arrange- 
ments lietween him and her husband seemed to favour that Avish. The 
emperor, who was then a young man in his twenty-third year, came 
expressly to England for bctrethal to his cousin Mary, a child^of six 
years old. As ho passed five weehs in England, the little jn'incess 
iKJcamc well acipiainted with him, and learned, young as she was, to 
consider herself as his empress. By a solemn matrimonial treaty, signed 
at Windsor, the emi>eror engaged to marry tho x>rincess Mary when 
she attained her twelfth year ; he was in the meantime exceedingly 
desirous tliat she should be sent to Si>ain, that she might be educated 
as his wife, but the doting afTcctioii of her parents could not endure the 
sejiaration. 

The care of Mary’s excellent mother was now sedulously directed to 
give her child an education that would render her a fitting companion to 
the greatest sovereign of modern history, not only in regard to extent of 
dominions, but in character and attainments. I’o Dr. Linacrc, thet 
learned physician, who had fonnerly been one of prince Arthur’s tiitoi-s,' 
was entrusted the care of the princess Mary’s health, and some i)art of 
her instruction in Ijatin— the queen her mother (as appears by her own 
written testimony) often examining her translations, and reading with 
her. Linacrc died when the prinocass was but eight years of age, having 
first written a Latin grammar for her use. It was dedicated to her, and 
he speaks with praise of her docility and love of learning at tliat tender 
age. 

Queen Katharine requested Ludovicus Vives, a Spaniard of deep 
Icaniing, who was called by his contemporaries the secopd Quintilian, 
to draw up a code of instructions fo^ the education of Mary. He thus 
addresses Katharine of Arragon : — “ Govern by these my monitions 
Maria thy daughter, and she will be formed by them ; she will resemble 

1 niograpbia Britailuica. 
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thy domestic example of probity aud wisilom, anil except all human 
expectations livil, holy and good will she Ixs by necessity.” Vives points 
out with exultation tho daughters of Sir Thomas More, as glorious 
examples of the effects of a learncil and virtuous female education. 
Ilis ; rules are rigid : he implores that the young lainccss may read 
no idle books of chivalry and romance, lie defies and renounces such 
compositions, in Spanish, as Amadis <lc Gaul, Tirante the White, and 
othem burnt by the ‘curate in Don Quixote. He abjures the French 
romancer Ijancelot dii Lac, Paris et Vienne, Pierre Provencal, and 
Margalouc and the Fairy Molusina. In Flemish literature he de- 
nounces Floricc and Illanchc, and Pyramus and Thisbe. All these, and 
such as these, ho classes sis liht'i corrupting to tho morals of 

females. In their plnci's he desires that the young pripcess Mary may 
read the Gosjxils, night and morning, the Acts of tho A'postles, and thc’^ 
Kpistles, selected ix>riions of tho Old Testament, and the works of 
Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, and Ambrose; likewise Plato, Ciccri», 
Scncca^s Maxims, Plutarch, the Paraphrase of Frasmus, and the Utopia 
of Sir T'homns More. Among tho works of classic xxicts he admitted tlu^ 
Pharsalia of Lucan, tho tiugedics of Seneca, w'ith selected xiortions of 
Horace. Ho deemed carcls, dice, and splendid dress as jTcstiferous as 
romances. Ho gave rules for her x>ronuuciation of Greek and Latin, 
and advisoil that lessons fiom these languagi^ should be committed to 
memory every day, and read over two or three times before the xmx'iil 
wont to lx3d. Ho recommended that tho princess should render Knglish 
into Latin frequently, and likewise that she should converse with her 
preceptor in that language : her liatin dictionary was to ho either l^evotti 
or Colex^in. Ho xicrmitted some stories for her recreation, but the}’’ were 
all to be purely historical, sacred, or classiail : he instanced the narrative 
of Joseph and his brethren in the Scri]3tures, that of Papyrus in Aulus 
Gollius, and Liicretia in Livjjr. The well-known tale of Grisclda is the 
only oxccx>tion to his general exclusion of fiction, and that perhaps he 
took for fact. It is a curious coincidence, that Griselda was afterwards 
oonsidered in England us the prototype of queen l^tharino. 

The young pnneess was certainly educated according to tho rigorous 
direction of Vives, and she is an historical example of tho noxious effect 
that over-education has at a very tender age. Her precocious studies 
]>Tobably laid the foundation for her melancholy temperament and 
delicate health. 

Tlie emperor Charles continued extremely desirous that the princess 
should bo sent to Spain for education ; a wish which Henry YIIL 
parried> by deploring that she should, while in England, be brought ux> 
and entirely trained as a Spaniidi lady ; and that die diould be even 
aocusfomed to wear the national drw of tbe country whose queen she 
was expected to be. For this purpose he sent envoys to consult Maigai-et 

1 Sir Frederick Madden** Prley-purae Expenses of Princess Maiy. 
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regent of Flanders regarding materials and patterns projicr for Spanish 
costnmo. “As to the education of the princess Maiy,” said Henry VIJI., 
“ if the emjM^ror should search all Christendom for a mistress to bring 
her up and frame her after the manner of Siiain, he could not find one 
more meet than the queen’s gmee, her mother, who cometli of the royal 
*tiouse of Spain, and who, for the affection she bcarcth to the empgror, 
will nurture her, and bring her up to his satisfaction. But the noblci 
l>crso7i of the young i)rincess is not meet, ns j’ct, to bear the i)ains of 
the sea, nor strong enough to be transported into the air of another 
conntiy.”^ 

In the course of the summer of 1525, the empeinr was privately 
engaged to Isabel of Portugal. This was the first sorrow ex^xirienced by 
Mary, who was observed to grow pale with jealousy, when tlie change 
of the empoi'or’s intentions was discussed. She had been persuaded by 
her maids that sb.e was in love with Charles V., for. about this time she 
sent a pretty message to him. Cardinal Wolscy thus communicated it, 
ill a letter addressed to the ambassador there, dated April 7, 1525 : — 
“ Herewith is an emerald, which my lady princess Mary .scudeth to the 
emiieror, with her most cordial and Immble commendations tc^ liim. 
You, at the delivery of the same, shall saj^ * tlmt her grace hatli devised 
this token for a Iicttev knowledge to be had (when God shall send them 
graces to he together) whethei- his majesty doth keep constant to her, as 
with God’s grace she will to him.* Whereby you may add, that her 
iissurcd love towards his majesty hath already raised such jiassion in her 
that it is confirmed by jealous}^ which is one of the greatest signs and 
tokens of love.” ® Tlie emerald, whose colour was the symbol of con- 
stancy, sent by young Mary, would, it was imagined, fade and imlo its 
brilliant green if the heart of the betrothed swerved from the affianced 
lady. Thus, in that time of transition from the chivalric to the political 
era, did the fond ideality of the minstrel — with whicli the heads of the 
maids and ^lagcs of honour who waited around the little heiress were 
teeming — find its way into the despatches of the statesman ; ay, and 
would have had influence, too, had the betrothed princess been taller and 
older. As it was, the cn^oeror stuck the emerald ring on his little finger 
as fiir as it would go, and bade the English ambassadors say “ he would 
wear it for the sake of the princess,** asking many questions Hording 
her health, learning, and appearance. 

Even at this very time Charles V. was burning with indignation at 
private intelligence which had reached him, that Henry VIII. meditated 
a divorce from queen Katharine, and the consequent disinheriting of her 
daughter. In the course of the same year Charles wedded the beautiful 
Isabel of PortugaL It appears he justified his conduct by a letter full 
of reproaches to Henry VIII., for his sinister intentions in respect to 

, ' Holl. * Wolsey'g correqKyndenoe. 
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Mary’s mother. Henry took great pains to show him in what a dififoreiit 
light he ostensibly regarded his only child; for Mary, if not actually 
declared princess of Wales, as some authors have affirmed, assuredly 
received honours and distinctions which have never, either before or 
since, been offered to any one but the heir-apiiarent of England. A court ^ 
was formed for her at LudloAv-castlc^ on a grander scale than those estab- 
lished either for her uncle Arthur or Edward of York, both acknow- 
ledged princes of Wales and heirs-apparent of England.^ Sir John Dud- 
ley — whose ambition afterwards made him so prominent a character as 
earl of Warwick and duke of Northumberland in tlie next reign — was 
appointed chamberlain to the princess Mary at her new court. Thomas 
Audlcy, afterwards lord chaiicollor, and John Ihissell were membei-s of 
her coiiricil. The countess of Salisbury resided with her, us she had 
done from her birth, as state-governess, an office always filled by a lady 
of the hlood-royal. The princess had besides no less than thirteen ladies 
of honour and a crowd of lower functionaries. 

lilaiy took leave of her parents at the ^mlacc of Langley, in Hertford- 
shire, ill September, 1525, previously to her deixirture for Ludlow-castle. 
Kresh<inst ructions were given to her council regarding her tuition when 
she parted from her roy&l ^larcnts ; they emanated from the maternal 
lendenicss and good sense of queen Katharine, whose earnest wish was 
evidently to render her daughter healthy and cheerful, as well as learned 
and accom]dished. 

“ Fii*st, above all other things, the countess of Salisbury, being lady 
governess, shall, accoiding to the singular confidence that the king’s 
highness hath in her, give most tender regard to all that concerns the 
person of said princess, her honourable education and tiuining in virtuous 
demeanour; that is to say, to serve God, from whom all gi’acc and 
goodness iiroceedeth. Likewise, at seasons convenient, to use moderate 
exorcise, taking open air in gardens, sweet and w'holesome places and 
walks (which may conduco^uiito her health, solace, and comfort), as by 
the said lady governess shall be thought most convenient. And likewise 
to jmss her time, most seasons, at her virginals or other musical instni- 
meuts, so that the same be not too mttch^ and, without fatigacion or 
weariness, to attend to her learning of liatin tongue and French ; at 
other seasons to'daiice, and among the rest to have good respect to her 
diet, which is meet [proper] to be pum, well-prepared, di-essed, and 
served with comfortable, joyous, and merry communication, in all honour- 
able and virtuous maimer. Likewise, tlic cleanliness and well-wearing 
of her garments and apparel, both of her chamber and person, so that 
0 vciything about her be pure, sweety clean, and \rholc80me, as to so great 
ix princess doth appertain : all corruptions, evil airs, and things noisome 
luid unpleasant, to be eschewed.”- With these instructions the princess 
1 Biimct. > MSu Cotton. 
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Mary and her court departed for Ludlow. The castle was previously tlie 
grand feudal seat of her ancestors the Mortimers, lords of the marches. 
As a great concourse of i)eople was expected at Ludlow-caslle during 
the Christmas festivities, for the purpose of paying rcs|>ect to the 
4)rincpss, her council thought it requisite that she should keep Christinas 
'with princely cheer ; they therefore wrote to the cardinal, intimating the 
articles mquisite for the use of their young mistress’s household. A silver 
ship, or nef (which was to hold the table-napkin for the princess), an 
alnis-disli, and silver spice-plates, were among these requests. 'J'hey 
wanted trumpets and a rebeck, and hinted a wish for the apix>intment 
of a lord of misrule, and some provision for interludes, disguisings, 
:md plays at the feast of Twelfth-night. The residence of Mary at 
Ludlow lasted about eighteen months, varied with occasional visits to 
Tickeiiliill, and to the magnificent unfinished palace of the unfortunate 
duke of Buckingham at Thornbury, lately seized by the king. Her 
education, nicantinie, proceeded rapidly and successfully. Lord Morley, 
one of the literary nobles of that day, alludes to Maiy’s attainments 
in a preface to his tnmslation of the New-year’s Angelical Salutation, 
fuie of his works presented to her some years afterwards, wheh licr 
changed fortune had wholly silenced the voice^of flattery. “ I do well 
remember,” says lord Morley, addressing the princess, “that scant 
liad ye come to twelve years of ago but ye 'were so rife in the Latin 
tongue, that rathe [rarolj^] doth hapixm to the women-sex ; that your 
grace not only could i)roi>crly read, write, and construe Latin, but fur- 
thermore translate any hard thing of the Latin into our English tongue. 
And among other your virtuous occujyations, I have seen one prayer of 
your doing of St. Thomas Aquine, that I do assure your grace is so well 
done, so near to the Latin, that when I look iijm it (as I have one tlie 
exemplar of it) I have not only marvel at the doing of it, but further, 
for the «;c7Z-doing of it. I have set it [copied it] in my own books, as 
also in my ^ioor wife’s and my children, to give them occasion to remem- 
ber to pray for your grace.” * In her missal, the young princess has 
added to the translation thus commended by lord Morley : “ I liavci 
read. That nobody liveth«aa he should do, but ho that followeth virtue ; 
and 1, reckoning you to bo one of them, 1 pray you to remember me in 
your devotions. — ^Marte, child of K. The [irinccss finished 

with these words, child of king Henry and queen Katharine.” 'J'lie 
whole of this sentence, but the words in italics, has been subsequently 
obliterated. 

Wliile the princess still resided at Lndlow-castle, Heniy VIII. made 
a desperate attempt to marry her to Francis I., with the intention of 
revenging himself on the emperor Charles, and, perhaps, of removing his 
> Sir F. If Aiddcu*ii Prlvy'^iirBe EspeoBOi of Maiy. 
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daughter out of his way before he dismissed her mother. Tl)e king of 
France was under engagements to marry the emperor’s sister, Eleanora 
of Austria, widow of Emanuel the Great, king of Portugal. Wolsey, 
who liked not this close alliance between France and Spain, prevailed on 
his royal master to send Dr. Clerke to Louise duchess of Savoy, the mother 
of Francis, for the purpose of proposing a marriage between him and 
Mary,^ the then acknowledged heiress of England — an unsuitable mar- 
riage, for the princess was, in 1526, but eleven years of age. While the 
matter was uncertain. Dr. Clerke b^t the duchess Louise with panegy- 
rics on the young Mary’s beauty and docility. “ Howbeit,” he says in his 
despatch, ** I observed that madam 0 Eleanora was now of the ago of 
thirty ; and, perad venture, there should not be found in her so much 
good-nature and humility as in my lady princess [Mary], whom now, 
at her agej'and after her alucation, she might bring up, fashion, forge, 
and make of her whatever she would, assuring her that my said lady 
princess would bo as loving, lowly and humble to her, as to her own 
father. The lady-duchess then held up her hands, and with tears declared 
‘‘ that I said truth adding, “ that if it should be my lady princess’s 
chance to he queen of Ftgance, she would he as loving again to her as to 
her own son Francis I.” 

Louise of Savoy made the more rational proposal of a union between 
her second grandson, Henry duke of Orleans, and the young English 
princess ; but this did not answer Wolsey ’s purpose, which was to break 
a family league between Francis and the emperor. The negotiator then 
sought Francis I. himself, to whom he descanted, in terms of great hyper- 
bole, on the girlish beauties of Mary, calling her the X)earl of the world, 
and the jewel her father esteemed more than anything on eartli.” King 
Francis affirmed that ho had wished to espouse her before his campaign. 
** Sir,” responded the diplomatist, “ whereat stick ye, then? for she is of 

that beauty and virtue •” Here Francis interrupted him, imi>atient at 

hearing all this incongruous flattery regarding a small child. ** 1 i^ray you,” 
jsaid the king, •* repeat unto me ncme of these matters. I know well her 
^sducation, her form and her fashion, her beauty and her virtue, and 
what father and mother she cometh of. l*'have as great a mind to 
marry her as ever I had to any woman adding that ** he had promised 
Eleanora, and not free, unl^ she refused first.” This negotiation 
ended with the king’s mother informing the English embassador that 
news had arrived of queen Eleanora having laid aside her widow’s weeds, 
and therefore it was evident she looked upon herself as the future queen 
of France.” Francis L, though by no means anxious to espouse a bride 
of eleven years old, seemed really desirous of receiving Mary as his 
daughtcr-iu-law, and, at various periods of his life, endeavoured to 
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match her with his son Henry duke of Orleans. It was in the course 
of one of these negotiations, which took place in the succeeding spring 
of 1527, that doubts of the legitimacy of Mary were first started.^ . 

The precise time of the withdrawal of the princess Mary from her 
court at Ludlow-castle is not defined ; it was probably to receive the 
French ambassadors, who had arrived for tlio purix)so of negotiating her 
marriage with the second son of Franco. Many notices exist of her 
participation in the revelry of her father's court; among others, occur 
the following curious verses', quoted here, not for any poetical merit they 
l^ossess, but for their historical allusions.* They were evidently iienned 
by some courtly adulator, who had been present at a ball at which 
Maiy danced with her ro 3 ’'al father, and strange must liavc been tho 
contmst presented between his colossal figure and her petite and fragile 
form : — 

“ Uavifthert I was, tliat well was mo, 

0 liord I to me mfain [wHUng], 

To see that sight that 1 did see 

1 long full sore again. 

I saw a king and a princess 
T hiticing before my face. 

Alost like a god and a goddess, 

(1 pray Clirist save tJiieir grace I) 

This king to sec whom wc have sung^ 

His virtues Ito right much, 

Hut this itrincoss, being so young, 

Tliere can ho found none such. 

So/acund fair she is to soc. 

Like to her is none of her age ; 

Withouten grace It cannot be 
So young to be so sage. 

This king to soc witli liis fidr flower, 

The mother^ standing by. 

It doth me good yet at this hour, 

On them when that think I. 

I pray Christ save flither and mother. 

And this young lady fliir. 

And send her shortly a brother, 

To be England's right heir," 

The tenor of these lines plainly indicates that they were composed at a 
period when Katharine of Arragon was still the undoubted queen, pre- 
siding at the regal festival ; but that the lamentations of Henry for a 
son, ^ to be England’s right heir,” on which he founded his grand 
plea for the divorce, were beginning to be re-echoed by his flatterers. 

But the princess appeared Bom after, not only as the partner of her 
royal sire in the stately pavon (or minuet of that* era), but as a.danoer 


t See biogmpfay of Katharine of Arragon, in this volume. 
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in 4 x>urt ballets, and a performer in comedies — ^no slight infringement of 
the rigid rules preiscribed for her education by Ludovicus Yives. She 
seems, nevertheless, to have passed through the trials of this early intro- 
duction to display and dissipation without incurring the least blame for 
levity of conduct ; on the contrary, all parties joined in praising the sim- 
plicity and purity of her manners. Among these commendations is one, 
according to the bias of the times, which will appear no particular ex- 
cellency in modern estimation ; for instance, she is praised for dressing 
on the Easter festival, according to the old usages of England, in the 
very best apparel she had, in order that she might show her gladness at 
receiving the 6<acramcnt. This is a curious illustration of the national 
custom still existing among the lower classes, who scrupulously wear thei^ 
best clothes on Easter-day, and, if possible, new appareh 

The practice of royal personages exhibiting themselves in the costume 
of stage-players had been hitherto unexampled, excepting by Henry YIIL, 
Charles YI. of France, and the most profligate of the lloman emperors* 
Nor was Henry satisfied without the females of his family following 
his example. His beautiful sister Maiy, when she first appeared in 
one of* these pantomimic^ballcts, wore a black crape mask as an Ethi- 
opian princess. She soon became emboldened, and freely took her part 
as a dancer in the court balls and pageants. Still it was strange that 
the king should wish a girl, young as his daughter, thus to challenge 
the gaze of strangers. She appeared before the French ambassadors, at 
Greenwich-palace, in the spring of 1527, with five of her ladies disguised 
in Icelandic dresses, and, with six lords in the costume of the same 
country, “ daunced lustily about the hall.” At another banquet and 
masque, before the same ambassadors, in May, the princess Mary issued 
out of a cave with her seven ladies, all apparelled, after the Homan 
fashion, in rich cloth of gold and crimson tinsel, bendy ; that is, the 
dresses were striped in a slanting direction — a Homan fashion that may 
vainly bo sought in classic remains — their hair was wrapped in cauls of 
gold, with bonnets of crimson velvet on their heads, set full of ]M}arls 
and precious stones. Mary and her sqven ladies then danced a ballet 
with eight lords. Some scenic effect was evidently attempted in this 
performance. The princess is said, likewise, to have acted a part in one 
of Terence^s comcidies, in the original Jjatin, for the entertainment of the 
French ambassadors at Hampton-oourt Mary was but in her twelfth 
year at this epoch, from which the commencement of her misfortunes 
may be dated. A few weeks afterwards her moiher*8 divorce became 
matter of public discussion. Just at tills time. May 21, 1527, was bom 
at Yalladolid, Philip, afterwards the second of Spain, son of the emperor 
Charles V. and Isabel of Portugal, who subsequently became the husband 
of the princess Mary. 
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Henry VIII., during the protracted discussion of the divorce, was at 
times extremely embarrassed by his affection for Mary, and her claims 
on his i^tcrnity. Sometimes he bestowed profuse caresses on her in 
public : at the first movement of the divorce, he gave out that the 
inquiry was made only to settle her claims permanently to the succes- 
sion. The princesi^ meantime,, remained near her parents, in iK)ssession 
of the same state and distinction she had enjoyed since her birth. Henry 
thus mentions his daughter, in one of his speeches regarding the divorce 
from her mother. “ Although,” says he, ** we have had the lady Mary, 
singular both in beauty and shape, by the most noble lady Katharine, 
yet that marriage cannot be legitimate which gives us such pain and 
torment of conscience.” The jealous disposition of Heniy was probably 
soon inflamed into rancour when he found, in the course of the dispute, 
that his daughter took part with her mother, and was, moreover, the 
idol of his people, who, declared on all occasions, according to the testi- 
mony of Hall, the contemporary recorder of London, ** that king Henry 
might marry whom he would, yet they would acknowledge no successor 
to the crown but the husband of the lady Mary.” Wolsey wqp hated 
furiously throughout England, because he •was supposed to be the 
originator of the divorce ; and one of the X)opular rhymes of the day 
thus sets forth public indignation at the wrongs of the people’s 
darling ; — 

** Yea, a princess whom to describe 
It were hard for an orator; 

She is hut a child in age. 

And yet she is both wise and sage. 

And beautiful in fhvour. 

Perfectly doth she represent 
The singular graces excellent 
Both of her father and mother : 

Howbelt, this disregarding, 

The carter of York ^ is meddling 
For to divorce them asunder.*^ 

It has been asserted by contemx)orarie8, that queen Katharine, at 
one time of her life, cherished an ardent desire that her daughter Mary 
should be united in maAiage with Reginald Pole, son of the countess of 
Salisbury, the noble kinswoman who had constantly resided with the 
young princess. All the biographers of Reginald Polelleclare that Mary 
manifested the greatest partiality td him from her earliest childhood. 
This might have been ; yet the difference of their ages, for Reginald was 
born in 1500, was too great for any partiality to have subsisted between 
them in early life as lovers. While there was hope of her daughter 
becoming the wife of the emperor, it was not probable that queen 
Katharine, who loved her nephew exceedingly, could have wished her 
to marry Reginald Pole. Rut when Reginald rotumed to England at 

* Wolsey was archbishop of York. 
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the same time that the imperial match was broken and appeared in 
court in his twenty-fifth year, possessing the highest cultivation of 
mihd, the noblest person, and features of that perfect mould of beauty 
which revived the memory of the heroic Plantagenets — for he resembled 
the portraits of Edward I. and Edward 111., his ancestors (Michael ' 
Angelo has drawn bis likeness in the grand picture of the Baising of 
Lazarus, now in the National Gallery)— it is possible that the wise 
queen, weighing the disadvantages of wedlock with a foreign monarch, 
might wish her Mary united to such a protector. The match would 
have been highly popular among the English, os the love for the memory 
of the riontagonct kings was only equalled by the intense national 
jealousy of foreign alliances ; besides which, the personal qualities of 
Beginald rendered him the pride of his country. He had, however, a 
mistrust of the atmosphere of the English court, as portentous of storm 
and clmngo ; ho reminded his royal relatives that he had been educated 
for the church, and withdrew himself into the seclusion of the Carthusian 
convent of Sion. Here Beginald abstracted himself fr<xn the world by 
sedulous attention to books, but it was observed that he neither took 
priest’s orders nor monastic vows. 

While the perplexftios of the divorce engrossed public attention, few 
notices occur of the princess Mary, excepting that the queen was occa- 
sionally threatened with separation from her child — a pi-oof that their 
intercourse continued. Both the queen and princess were with the king 
at Tittenhanger during the prevalence of the pl^ue, called the sweating 
sickness.” At the ensuing Christmas, the king gaye his daughter 20h 
to disport her with.” At Ampthill, one of her servants “ received for 
her use lOL to make pastime withal.” l^ho young princess spent tho 
year 1530 with her mother, for Hall occasionally mentions her at Green- 
wich, i)articularly at tho close of the year, when he says, speaking of 
Henry’s di8apix)intment at finding himself still remaining tho husband 
of Katharine of Arragon, ‘‘The king sore lamented his cliaucc ; he 
made no mirth or pastime, as he was wont to do, yet he dined with and 
resorted to the queen as accustomed ; he miniahed nothing of her estate, 
and much loved and cherished their daughter, *tho lady Mary.” These 
words afford proof that tlie establisliment and royal routine of tho 
mother and daughter continued the same as formerly. Lady Salisbury, 
likewise, retoiued hex office, and Bi^nald Pole, her son, who had, with 
a single exception of an honourable mission to Paris, been resident in 
England for five years, had frequent opportunities of seeing the princess, 
oa account of bis mother’s residence with her, and her near relatioiishix> 
to the royal family. Mary was now a blooming girl, in her fifteenth 
year; ri^e manifested tho greatest partiality to her noble and accom- 
kinsmaii--»whetber as friend or lover it is scarcely possible to 

say. 
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Henry VIII. was very anxious to gain the sanction of the noble- 
minded Reginald to his pending divorce. When . greatly urged to give 
Ills opinion on that head, and to accept of the archbishopric of York, 
rendered vacant by the death of Wolsey, Reginald, by letter, firmly and 
^respectfully declined this great advancement, adding many arguments 
against the divorce of Katharine and the degradation of her daughter. 
This letter was the first of the celebrated series of controversial letters 
and essiiys Avritten by Reginald Pole, and often quoted by historians. 
It was, of course, different in tone to those written after his i^ed mother 
had been hacked to pieces on the scaffold, his brother put to death on 
slight ])retext, and his whole house desolated. Henry was nevertheless 
incensed ; lie called the disinterested advocate before him in the stately 
gallery of Whitehall-palace, to account for this opposition. Reginald, 
who at that time loved tlie king ^irdcntly, could not speak for emotion, 
and Ins words, so celebrated for their imimssioried eloquence, were stifled 
in a gush of tours ; yet his broken sentences proved that he was firm in 
his principles, and maidy in his defence of the helpless queen wd her 
daughter. Henry frowned, an<l liis hand often sought the hilt of his 
dagger; but if liis kinsman tlid not yield to ^flection or intereaf, tliere 
was litrle chance of a scion of the I*lautagenets bending to fear. Henry 
left Ib'ginald weeping, and vented his temiiev in threats to his brother, 
lonl Montague — threats Avhich afterwards were fatally verifietL Regi- 
nald’s brothei-s loadcil him with reproaches, yet he appears to have con- 
vinced them he was right ; for Montague, his elder brother, undertook 
a message of explanation to the king, Avho liad rather taken the contents 
of tlie letter which liad displeaseil him from the report of the duke of 
Norfolk than from liis own iieriisal. Meantime, Henry had conquered 
his passion, for he was as yet a novice in injustice and cruelty. Ho 
examined the letter, and after walking up and doAvn thoughtfully for 
some time, turned to his kinsman, loid Montague, and said, “Your 
brotlior Reginald has rightly guessed my disposition ; he has given mo 
such good reasons for his conduct that I am under the necessity of 
taking all lie has said in good part, and could he but gain on himself to 
apfimve my divorce frbm the queen, no one would be dearer to me.” 
At this i>criod no separation had taken place of the English church from 
Rome, and the divorce cause remained Avholly undecided, therefore no 
religious prejudices were at issue in the bosom of Reginald Pole. It 
Avas as yet a simple matter of right or wrong between a husband, wife, 
and child; and Avhen his opinion was demanded, and not till then,. 
Reginald, the near kinsman of the husband and child, lionestly declared 
what he thought of the justice of the case. If his defence of the 
oppressed made a XKiwerful impression on the oppressor, what must it 
have done on the minds of those whose cause he pleaded? 

The queen, from the commencement of her troubles, had often recurred 
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to the unjust sentence on Beginald Foie’s uncle, the last of the Flan- 
tagenets. She said, ** that she saw the judgment of 6od in her afflic- 
tions, for a marriage founded in murder was not likely to prosper.” She 
knew that her father, king Ferdinand, had refused the English alliance 
till Warwick was executed.^ The conscientious queen had endeavoured"' 
to make reparation by the friendship she ever showed to Warwick’s 
sister, the countess of Salisbury, and by the affection she cultivated 
between her daughter Mary and the children of the countess. At one 
period of her life (and this may naturally be deemed the time) Katharine 
was heard to express a wish that Mary might marry a son of lady Salis- 
bury, in order to atone for the wrong done to the earl of Warwick, whose 
property was taken as well as his life.^ Beginald Pole used no suriep- 
titious means to realize a wish so flattering to ambition. When the 
young princess was sixteen (about 1531) ho withdrew from England, 
finding that his principles could not accord with the measures of the 
king. Yet it was long 8upxx)sed that his reluctance to take priest’s 
orders arose from a lingering hope that the wishes of queen Katharine 
might one day be fulfilled. 

An litter silence is maintained, alike in public history and state docu- 
ments, reganling that agonizing moment when the princess Mary was 
reft from the arms of her unfortunate mother, to behold her no more. 
No witness has told the parting, no jien hns described it ; but sad and 
dolorous it certainly was to the hapless girl, even to the destruction of 
health. In the same month that Henry VIII. and queen Katharine 
finally parted, Mary had been ill, for a payment is made by her father 
to Ur. Bartelot of 20?,, in reward for giving her his attendance. Another 
long sickness afflicted the princess the succeeding March, when the king 
again gave a large sum to the physician for restoring his daugliter. 
Mary’s sorrow had thus cast au early blight on her constitution, which 
she never wholly rccoveretl. But her troubles hod not yet* reached their 
climax ; for lady Salisbury, the friend next her mother dear to her heart, 
still resided with her. 1'his fact is evident from the letter written hy 
queen Katharine, in which the recent illness of Mary is mentioned, and 
at the conclusion a kind message is sent to lady Salisbury. In this 
letter, Katharine endeavoured, with great sweetness, to reconcile the 
princess Mary to ^ the loss of the Latin lessons she used to give her, by 
commendations of the 8U|ierior ability of her tutor Dr. Fcatberstonc 
(who, it is evident, still retained his post): at the same time she 
mquested occasionally to insj>ect her daughter’s Latin exercises. The 
queen’s letter concluded with expressions of tender regret at her separa- 
tion from the kii^5 and her daughter, but without a word of angry com- 
])laint at the cause, which she wisely knew would irritate and agonize 
the mind of her child. Woburn is the place of date, which marks the 

1 Halt liife of Ctu’dinal Pole. s State Papers, Lodge's Illustrations. 
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time as during the queen’s residence at the |mlace of Ampthill, near that 
abbey. 

The succeeding year brought many trials to the unfortunate mother 
and daughter, who were still cruelly kept from the society of each other. 
*The king proclaimed his marri^ with Anne Bolcyn. Oranmer pro- 
nounced the marriage of queen Katharine invalid, and the coronation of 
the rival queen took place. Another letter, written by Katharine of 
Arragon to her daughter, occurs without date of time or place, supposed 
to have been written at Bugden, 1633, about the middle of August : — 

Dauohteb, 

1 heard such tidings this day, that I do perceive (if it be true) the 
time is very near when Almighty God will provide for you, and I am 
very glad of it ; for I trust that he doth handle you with a good love. 
I beseech you agree to his pleasure with a merry [cheerful] heart, and 
be you suic that, without fail, he will not suffer you to {)crish if you be 
aware to offend him} 1 pray God that you, good daughter, offer yourself 
to him. If any pangs come over you, shrive yourself ; first make you 
clean, take heed of his commandments, and kegp them as near as he will 
give you grace to do, for there are you sure armed. And if this lady do 
come to you, as it is spoken ; if she do bring you a letter from the king, 
I am sure in the selfsame letter you will be commanded what to do. 
Answer with very few words, obeying the king your father in everything 
— ^save only that you will not offend God, and lose your soul, and go no 
further with learning and disputation in the matter. And wheresoever, 
and in wliatsoever company, you shall come, obey the king’s command- 
ments, speak few words, and meddle nothing. 1 will send you two books 
in Latin ; one shall be De Vita Christie with the declarations of the gospels*; 
and the other, the epistles of St. Jerome, that he did write to Paula and 
Eustochium, and in them, I trust, you will see good things. Some- 
times, for your recreation, use your virginals or lute, if you have any. 
But one thing specially I desire you, for the love you owe to Gotl and 
unto me — to keep your heart with a chaste mind, and your person from 
all ill and wanton comply, not thinking or desiring of any husband, 
for Christ’s passion ; neither determine yourself to any manner of living, 
until this troublesome time be past. For I do make yau sure you shall 
sec a very good end, and better than you can desire. I would God, 
good daughter, that you did kno^ with how good a heart I write this 
letter unto you. I never did one with a better, for I jierceivc very well 
that God loveth you. I beseech him, of his go^ncss, to continue it. I 
think it best you keep your keys ytmrselfj for whosoever it is [that is, 
^ whosoever keeps her keys ’] shall be done as shall please them. And 

* Cartful qf offending Kim. 
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now you shall begin, and by likelihood 1 shall follow. 1 set not a rush 
by it, for when they have done the utmost they can, then I am sure of 
amendment. I pray you recommend me unto my good lady of Salisbury, 
and pray her to have a good heart, for we never come to Ihe kingdom of 
heaven but by troubles. Daughter, wheresoever you come^ take no pain' 
to send to me, for if I may, 1 will send to you. 

** By your loving mother, 

‘•Kathabikb the Quehe.” 

Mary had been summoned by her father about this time to ho present 
at the expected accouchement of Anno Bolcyn, at Greenwich-palacc, ' a 
summons which was expected to precede her own degradation from royal 
rank, queen Kathanne’s letter was to prepare her daughter's mind for 
her trial of patience. Queen Katharine ,has evidently written under the 
pressiuu of conflicting feelings, but with the excitement of recently 
awakened hope of better days. She had, privately heard of some great, 
but undeclared, benefit to her daughter, which she hiuts at to cheer her. 
Meantime, she expects that a lady is to summon Mary by a letter from 
the king, and that she is shortly to be introduced into trying scenes, 
where the divorce will loe discussed and her opiniou demanded. On 
these points she disinterestedly and generously exhorts' her not to con- 
tiuvcrt her father’s will. The. queen expects her daughter to bo 
surrounded by dissipated company, where temptations will sedulously 
be brought to assail her, against which she guards her. She likewise 
anticipates that enemies will bo near her, and warns her to keep her 
own keys herself, dreading the surreptitious inti*oduction of dangerous 
jMipcrs into her escritoire. Lady Salisbury is still Mary’s protectress ; 
but that venerable lady is in tmuhle, and looking darkly forward to the 
future. 

Until some days subsequent to the birth of Elizabeth, Henry did not 
disinherit his eldest daiightep, lest, if anything fatal had happened to 
queen Aimc and her infant, he might have been left without legitimate 
oflspring of any kind. It is very likely that the laws of England 
required then, as now, that the presumptive heir of the kingdom should 
be present at the expected birth of an heir-apparent to the crown. If 
Katharine of Armgon’s letter he read with this light cast on it, the sense 
is clearly manifest. The good mother endeavoured to fortify her daugh- 
ter’s mind for the difficult situation iir which she would find lierself in 
the chamber of Anne Boleyn, at the birth of the rival heir. Then the 
beneficial change in Mary’s prospects, hinted at by her mother, has 
reference to the recent decree of the pope (soon after made public), who, 
in July, 1533, had annulled the marriage of Henry VIH. with Anne 

1 poUino^ lilorta didl* Eccteeia, jk 7, printed 1594. 
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]}ole3m, and forbade them to live together under pain of excommunica- 
tion — a sentence which likewise illegitimated their offspring, and con- 
firmed Mary in her royal station. This sentence was published in 
September, as near as possible to the birth of Elizabeth, and secret in- 
telligence of this measure had evidently been given to Katharine of Arragon 
when she wrote to Mary. She knew that the decision of Home Lad 
] previously settled all such controversies, and it was natui-al enough tliat 
she should expect the same result would take place. 

It is very clearly to be gathered, from the continued narrative of our 
Italian authority, that Mary did not adliere to the temperate line of con- 
duct her wise motlxer had prescribed for her. ** She was prcseiit,” says 
rollino, assisting, with the relatives and friends of Anne Boleyn in the 
lying-in chamber when Lisaheita [Elizabeth] was bom ; and there she 
heard, among the ladies and persons of the court, such scandals relative 
to the conduct of the mother, as made her declare that ^ she was sure the 
infant was not her sister.’ ” 

Mary, with the natural incautiousness of youth, had probably listened 
to some of the evil reports which queen Anne’s enemies were busily 
whispering on this occasion; and some amon^ these malignant Ixusy- 
bodics were only too happy to rcqport to her inimical stci>-mother and 
the king any imprudent expression the unfortunate daughter of queen 
Katharine might have uttered in the excitement of the moment when 
the birth of the rival princess was announced, or even what she was 
sus|)ected of feeling, though she had not given utterance to tliat most 
natural thought. Too often, indceil, the propensity to foment discord 
may be observed not only in courts, but in private life. 

The situation of Mary, when called to court at such a crisis, must 
have been trying in the extreme, nor could the most sedulous caution 
liave guided her through the difficulties which beset her path without 
incurring blame from one party or the other. There is, however, 
whatever the court gossips might say, the witness of her own letter 
that she never denied the name of sister to the new-born infant ; for 
w'hen she was required to give up the title of prinpess, and call Elizar 
beth by no other appell&tion, ** Sister,” she said, she would call tho 
babe, but nothing more.” Her father threatened her : his threats were 
useless, and he proceeded to aggravate the case by declaJKng Mary’s new- 
born rival bis heiress (in default of male issue}, a dignity till then enjoyed 
by Mary. But neither threats nor deprivations had tho least effect in 
bending the resolution of Mary. That her insistence did not spring from 
an exclusive devotion to her own interest, her subsequent concessions 
proved ; but her love for her injured mother was an absorbing feeling^ 
paramount to every other consideration while Katharine of Arragon 
lived. At leaving Greenwich, whicH she probably did with diminution 
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of diyrnity, as already disinherited, an extraordinary emeute took place, 
raised by mobs of women, and by no means of the lowest class. Mer- 
chants* wives, and those of other I^ondon citizens, surrounded her con- 
veyance ; vast crowds went before her and filled up the way ; they were 
supposed to bo instigated by their husbands. And they wept, and cried 
aloud now and then, calling to her, saying she was ** Princess for all 
thatri 

Before the end of September, the privy council sent orders to Mary, 
who had then returned to Beaulieu, that she was immediately to lay 
aside the name and dignity of princess; and, moreover, enjoined her to 
forbid her servants to address her as such, and to withdraw directly to 
llertford-castic, where the nursery of her infant sister was about to be 
established. The king did not take any ostensible part in this message — 
conduct, however singular it may appear, which was perfectly consistent 
with the excessive love of approlmtion apparent in his character, even 
when ho was performing acts of the utmost enormity. ‘The important 
message, the effect of which was to deprive the eldest child of the 
ljugljysh crown of her exalted situation, was delivered by her chamberlain 
Hussey ; * it purported Id be “ the king*s commandment.** The princess 
was scarcely seventeen when this hard roveraeof fortune befell her. She 
told Hussey ** that she was not a little marvelled at his undertaking, in 
his single person, unauthorized by commission of council signed by the 
king, or by his majesty’s private letters to her, such matter of high 
emprise as mtniahing from her state and dignity — she not doubting 
withal, that she was the king’s true daughter, bom in lawful matrimony ; 
and unless she were advertised by letter, from the king’s own hand, that 
his grace was so minded to diminish her state, name, and dignity 
(which she tnisted ho would never do), she should never believe the 
name.” 

Hussey withdrew to indite a narrative of the scene to his employers 
of the privy council. The only remarkable feature in his desimtch is, 
that he invariably applied the titles of “ grace ” and “ princess ” to Mary, 
though addressing the very persons who had jijst deputed him to deprive 
her of those distinctions. Mary likewise forwarded a letter to the privy 
council, in which she sustained the high tone of a royal lady whose 
rights of succession were invaded ill^lly : — 

“My lords, as touching my removal, I will obey his grace, as my 
duty is, or to any other pkee his grace may appoint me ; but I pi-otcat 
before you, and all others present, that my conscience will in no wise 
euffor me to take any other than myself for princess, or for the king’s 
daughter bom in lawful matrimony ; and that I will never wittingly or 
willingly say or do aught, whereby any person might take occasion to 
1 French Amhauada. * Strype’s Mems. 
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think that I agree to the cx)ntrai-y. Kor say I this out of any ambition 
or proud mind, as God is my judge.’’ ^ 

The controversy was followed by the king’s order, that Mary should 
remove instantly to Hcrtford-castle. In this exigence Mary wrote thiia 
to her father: — 

The Lady Maby to the Einq. 

** In most humble wise I beseech your grace of your daily blessing;. 
Pleaseth the same to be advertised, that this morning my chaml)crlaiii 
came and showed me that he had received a letter from Sir William 
I’aulet, comptroller of your household ; the effect whereof was, that I 
should, with all diligence, remove to the castle of Hertford. Whereupon 
I desired him to see that letter, which ho showed me, wherein was 
written that * the lady Mary, the king’s daughter, should remove to tho 
place aforesaid’ — ^leaving out in the same the name of princess. Which, 
when I heard, I could not a little marvel, trusting verily that your grace 
was not privy to the same letter, as concerning the leaving out of the 
name of princess, forasmuch as I doubt not that your grace doth take mo 
for your lawful daughter, born in tnie matrimony. Wherefore^ if I 
were to say to tho contrary, I should in my coBScience run into the dis- 
plesisure of God, which I hope assuredly that your grace would not that 
I should do. 

And in all other things your grace shall have mo, always, as humble 
and obedient daughter and handmaid as ever was child to the father, which 
my duty bindeth me to, as knoweth our Lord, who have your grace in 
his most holy tuition, with much honour and long life to his pleasure. 
— From your manor of Beaulieu, October 2. 

“ By your most humble daughter, 

Maby, Princess” 

The king took decided measures to dissolve the household of his 
daughter at Beaulieu, by sending the duke of Norfolk, assistSd by lord 
Mamey, the earl of Oxford, and his almoner, bishop Fox, ** to deal with 
her,” while the duke of Suffolk and others of the council were breaking 
up her mother’s establishraent at Bugden. In the midst of these troubles, 
Iklary’s cousin-german, James V., solicited her hand ; but bis suit was 
refused peremptorily, lest such marriage should interfere with tho title 
of Anne Boleyn’s issue. The degradation Of the princess Mary w*as 
rendered legal in the beginning of 1534, when the houses of parliament 
passed an act, settling the crown on the king’s heirs by queen Anne, 
whether male or female. Mary’s household at Beaulieu — a princely 
establishment, consisting of no less than one hundred and sixty indi- 
viduals — was finally dismissed and dispersed. The mifortunate princess 

> Hejlin. 
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was severed from those, to whose society she had been accustomed during 
her childhood ; worst of all, she was tom from her venerable relative, 
Margaret countess of Salisbury, by whoso arms she had been encircled 
in the first days of her existence. When separated from this maternal 
friend, she was transferred not to Hertford but Hunsdon, where the infant 
Elizabeth was established, with a magnificent household befitting the 
rank of which Mary had just been deprived. In this residence Mary 
was located, more like a bondmaiden than a sister of the acknowledged 
heiress of the realm. 

To HunsdoD, tlie former seat of the Boleyns, had Anne sent her infant 
with royal i)omp : nor was she satisfied unless the fallen princess drew 
hourly comparisons between her lot, and that of the sister who had sup- 
I)lantcd her. A fearful thing it was thus to tempt the heart of a fellow- 
creature, by aggravating grief into passionate anger through the iaflictioii 
of gratuitous injury. But the heart of Mary was as yet unscathed by 
the corrosion of hatred ; every object of her strong affectiems was not 
then destroyed, though they were removed, and ample proof remains 
that, instead of detesting or injuring her rival sister, she amused her 
sorrows with the playfjil wiles of the infant. This result probably 
originated in the fact, that queen Anne Bolcyn, choosing that — as far as 
she could command — ^the former attendants of Mary should wait on 
Elizabeth, had appointed lady Mai^ret Bryan as her governess : what- 
ever others might do, it is certain that excellent lady did all in her power 
to sootlic the wounded mind of her former charge, and promote her 
Idndly feelings to her infant sister. The insults heaped by Anne Boleyii, 
at this crisis, on the unfortunate Mary, weighed heavily on her con- 
science when she was making up her accounts with eternity. What 
these repented malefactions were, rests between God and lienself, for no 
specific detail of them exists. 

In a mutilated letter^ from Fitzwilliam, treasurer of the king’s house- 
hold, to Cromwell, is an account of a search made in the coffers of Mary 
at Hunsdon, which were sealed up ; various papers were seized, put into 
a bag, and sent to Cromwell, together with a purse of purple velvet con- 
taiidug some writing — ^perhaps the very letter from her mother quoted 
above. Several persons were at the same time committed to the Tower 
on the charge of holding private intercourse with the lady Mary, and 
styling her ^ princess,” after the prohibition issued against it : among 
these was lady Hussey, to whom interrogations were put, as " How often 
she had repaired to the lady Mary since she had lost the name of 
princess? Whether she was sent for, and on what occasion she went? 
Whether she knew that tlie lady Mary was justly declared by law to bo 
no princess, and yet had so called her? What moved her so to do? 

1 Sir EMerick Maddeu’s PriTj-pimie Expenfles of Moiy. 
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■Whether she had received any tokens or messages from the lady Mary ; 
and wliat persons, at that time, visited her at Hunsdon?" The rc])lies 
are short and unequivocal — the language of one who felt she had done 
nothing uTong, yet was sensible of the danger incurred. She stated, “ She 
diad visited the lady Mary only once since the king had Hia^hnr ged her 
from llcaulieu, and that was when lord Hussey came up to i^arliament 
at the last Whitsuntide, and the visit then was altogether accidental.'’ 
She owned “slie had inadvertently called tlie lady Mary twice by the 
title of princess, not from any wish to disobey the law, but simply from 
her having been so long accustomed to it.” She confessed having 
received a trifling present from the lady Mary. Among tlio ixsrsous 
who visite<l the disinherited^ princess at Hunsdon, she deposed, was lord 
Morley. Ho was the literary friend whose testimony to Mary’s early 
attainments has been already quoted, and who, to the honour of literature, 
did not forsake the unfortunate, notwithstanding. Ho was grandson by 
legitimate descent from Edward I'V.’s sister Aime, and was second cousin 
to the king. Lady Morley, Mr. Shakcrlcy and his wife, and Sir Edward 
Baynton, were likewise among Mary’s visitors. “ The ixjor princess,” 
sa 3'8 Heylin, “ had at Hunsdem no comfort but in her books Ae was 
assisted in her studies by Dr. "Voisie, whom ftenry VIII. rewarded, for 
the pains he took, with the biriiopric of Exeter. This pnafagg^ to 
the supposition that Dr. Fcatherstone (who had been employed in Mary’s 
education since her infancy) had been dismissed. A recent historian is 
shocked at her “ voracitj ,” because her breakfast and suppers, with meca, 
1k« 1 to be allowed for in the young Elizabeth’s compotus, at the enormous 
sum of 251. i)or annum. But Mary, although not heiress of the realm, did 
not make her own beds, or her own gowns, or wash her linen. She still 
had to feed a few maids and a groom, and a tailor or two, all eamivori. 
Her gentle sire’s boudie of courts as we have shown, specifies even for the 
maids of honour that the dhine and ale allowed for delicate damsels’ 
breakfast were to go in reversion to their maids and men, and to their 
lap-dogs. Meat for breakfast ! yea, surely our worthy contempewary does 
not suppose she ought to have gone without until tea and toast were 
provided ? • 

If Mary when at Hunsdon was allowed to read, she certainly was not 
permitted to write, as afterwards die apdogizes for *<hcr evil writing, 
because she had not written a letter for two years.” Her father mut- 
tered murderous threats against her, and his words were eagerly caught 
and re-echoed by those members of his cotmcil whose whole study it 
was to flatter his wilful wishes, however wicked they mi gli* be. If the 
expressions of king Henry had not been appalling to the last degree, 
would Fitzwilliam have dared to use the revolting terms he did regard- 
ing his master’s once-idolized daughter? “If she will not be obedient 
to his grace, I would,” quoth he, “ that her head was from her shoulders. 
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that I might toss it hero with my foot,” and ** so put his foot forward, 
spuming the rushes,”^ a graphic exemplification, added by two witnesses 
of this horrible speech, which it seems was not resented, but received as 
a dutiful compliment by the father of the young female, whose head 
was tlms kicked as a football in the lively imagination of the obedient 
satellite I 

Dark indeed were the anticipations throughout Europe regarding the 
future destiny, not only of the unfortunate daugjhter, but of the queen 
her mother, during the year 1535. The king’s envoys wrote home, 
that all men viewed them, as Englishmen, with either pity or horror. 
Mason, who was resident in Spain, declared that the j)cople expected 
to hear every day of the execution of queen Kathaiine, and that the 
princess Mary was expected soon to follow her.”® These rumours are 
vaguely stated in general history ; only one author, and he a foreigner, 
attempts to relate the particular circumstances which instigated Henry 
VIIT. to meditate the astounding crime of filiacide. Gregorio Lett 
affirms that some fortune-teller had predicted the accession of the 
princess Mary to the crown after the death of her father. This report 
was quickly brought to queen Anne Bolcyn, and threw her into great 
agitation. She fiew to tKe king, and with tears and sobs told him “how 
much afflicted she was at the thought that their child should be excluded 
from the throne for the sake of Mary, who was the ofispring of a mar- 
riage solemnly pronounced illegal.” Henry embraced her with all the 
tenderness possible, and, to assuage her tears, “ promised not only to 
disinherit Mary, but even to kill her, rather than such a result should 
happen.” Historians declare that Granmer x^i'cvcntcd the king from 
immolating his daughter ; if so, this must liave been the crisis. To the 
X>riuccss, the matter of her life or death was perhaps of little moment, 
for grief had reduced her to the most dolorous state of illness. Her 
mother was on her death-bed, desiring Tvith a yearning heart, but with 
words of saintly meekness, to be pcimitted, if not to see her, merely to 
breathe the same air with her afflicted daughter. She promises, solemnly, 
“ that if Mary may be resident near her, she will not attempt to see ]j^er, 
if forbidden.” She adds, that such measure was “ impossible, since she 
lacked provision therefor;'** meaning, she had neither horse nor carriage 
to go out. Yet. she begs the king may be always told, that the thing 
she most desires is the . company of her daughter, “ for a little comfort 
and mirth die would take with me, should undoubtedly be a half health 
unto her.”® Doleful would have been the mirth, and heart-rending the 
comfort, had such interview been permitted between the sick daughter 
and the dying mother ; but it formed no item in the list of Henry’s 
tender mercies. 

1 State Papera edited by Sir Frederick Madden. 

* Heome'B Sylloge^ p. 107. 
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The emperor Charles Y. remonstrated sternly on the treatment of his 
aunt and young kinswomani and the whole ingenuity of the privy council 
was exerted to hammer out words in reply. “ Our daughter, the lady 
Mary, wo do order and entertain as we think expedient. We tliink it 
not meet that any person should prescribe unto us how wc should order 
our own daughter, we being her natural father.” The rumour at the 
im^x^rial court is indignantly denied " that it was the kingl’s intention to 
marry Mary to some person of base blood.” 

The death of Mary*s tender and devoted mother opened the next year 
with a dismal aggravation of her bitter lot. The sad satisfaction of a 
last adieu between the dying queen and her only child was cruelly for* 
bidden. Mary was inform^ of the tidings of Hbr mother^s expected 
^ dissolution, and with agonizing tears ancf plaints implored permission to 
receive her last blessing^ but in vain, for Katharine of Arragon expired 
without seeing her daughter. Again the continent rang with reprobation 
of such proceedings. The English resident at Venice wrote to Thomas 
Starkey, a learned divine at Henry’s court, February 6, 1536, that 
<[ueen Katharine’s death had been divulged there, and was received^ith 
lamentations, for she was incredibly dear to alUmen for her good fame, 
which is in great glory among all exterior nations.” He concludes, in 
T/atin, ^ Great obloquy has her death occasioned ; all dread lest the royal 
girl should briefly follow her mother. 1 assure you, men speaketh here 
tragice of these raattera, which are not to be touched by letters.” 

Happy would it have been for Mary, happy for her country, if her 
troublous pilgrimage had closed, even tragically, before she had been 
made the ostensible instrument of wrong and cruelty unutterable to con- 
scientious Protestants ! 


CHAPTER II. 

At very time when all Europe anticipated the destruction of the 
princess Mary, a change too^ place in the current of events. Her father’s 
male heir by Anne Boleyn was stiU-bom, and indications^weie soon per- 
ceptible that Anne herself had lost Henry’s capricious favour ; her fall 
and condemnation followed with rapidity. ^ 

The wrongs inflicted on Mary proved to be the dhief weight on the con- 
science of Anne Boleyn ; for, the day before her tragical death, after 
placing lady Kingston in the royal seat as the representative of Mary, 
she fell on her knees before her, and implored her to go to Hunsdou, and 
in the same attitude to ask, in her name, pardon of the princess for all 

iC»xdiiialPok*&Letien. 
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tho wrongs she had heaped upon her while in possession of a step-dam c’s 
authority. Lady Kingston had been in the service of Katharine, and 
she was afterwards in that of the princess. Anno Boleyn evidently 
spoke to her as one of Mary’s best friends. 

Aldiough tho unfortunate Anne Boleyn, in her passionate repentance, 
took upon herself the blame of the ill-treatment her step-daughter had 
experienced, yet it is an evident truth that she was not the sole instru- 
ment in the persecution, since, two months after she had lost all jx)wev, 
the cruel system of restraint and deprivation continued to afflict Mary at 
Hunsdon. But this was artfully relaxed directly Anne Boleyn was puit 
to death, in order that the princess might lay the whole blame of her 
sufferings on the unhappy queen. Meantime, some kind of friendly 
acquaintance had previously {Subsisted between the princess Mary and 
tho new queen, Jane Seymour, but when this originated is one of tbt> 
obscure imssages in the lives of both, which no ray has as yet illumi- 
nated. Be that as it may, Mary was encouraged to commence the follow- 
ing cori-espondence, in the hopes that her new mother-in-law was 
favoumbly disposed to licr reconciliation Avith her lather. The event: 
proved that, notAviths^nding all fair seeming, there Avas no restoration 
to Henry’s good graces but by her utter abandonment of her place in tho 
succession — a result which Mary had, even Avhilc Anne lk)leyn held tin', 
ascendant, hitherto successfully avoided. 1'he first letter of this series ' 
Avas addressed to Cromwell, at the very time when lady Kingston had 
arrived at Hunsdon to deliver tho dying confession of the unfortunatci 
Aimc' Bolejm. Mary, according to her own words at the conclusion, 
look advantage of lady Kingston’s presence to obtain writing materials, 
i»f whicli she had been longde]mvcd. The letter is dated only one Aveek 
after tho execution of Anne Boleyn. 

Lady I^Iauy to Cromaa'ell. 

“ Mastku Skcretauy, 

1 AViudd have lK*en a suitor to you before this time, to have been a 
means formt; to tht* king’s grace, my father, jto haA'c obtained his *ace's 
blessing and faA*oiiv, but I |>erceivcd that nol3ody durst speak for me as 
long ns that woman lived which is noAV gone (wliom I pray God of liis 
mercy to forgive). Wherefore, now she is gone, I am bolder to Avrite to 
you, as one Avhich takctli you for one of my chief frieiuls. And there- 
fore 1 desire you for the love of God to he a suitor to me of the king's 
grace, to haA'c his blessing and licence [leave] to Avritc unto his grace, 
A\’luch shall lie of great comfort to me, as God knoweth, who have you 
evermore in his holy keeping. MoreoA'cr, T must desire you to accept 
mine cA'il Avriting,/or I have not done so much for this two years or more ^ 


* Heanio*« Syllogc^. 
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nor could have had the means to do it at this iime^ hut my lady King-- 
stones being /i^rc.— At HunsdoD, 26th of May. 

“ By your loving friend, 

** Mart.” 

An intimation followed this exnstle, that the king jTcnniitcd his 
daughter to write to him ; and she accordingly pejined a letter, chiefly com- 
pounded of supplicating sentences, Mary soon after wrote a second, in 
which she ventured to congratulate him and Jane Seymour on their 
niarritige : — 

‘‘ In the lowest manner that I can, I beseech your grace to accept mo 
your humble daughter, who doth not a little rejoice to hear the comfort- 
able tidings (not only tome, but to all your grace's realm) concerning the 
marriage which is between your grace and the queen [Jane Seymour], 
now being your grace’s wife and my mother-in-law. The hearing thereof 
caused nature to constrain me to be an humble suitor to your grace, to 
be so good and gracious lord and father to mo as to give me leave to wait 
ui)on the quceii, and to do licr grace such service as shall ])lea8C her to 
command me, which my heart shall be as rc^dy and obedient to fulfil 
(next unto yowv grace) as the most humble servant that she hath. 
Trusting to your grace’s mercy to come into your presence, which ever 
liatli and ever shall be the greatest comfort that 1 can have within this 
world, Ijaving also a full hojKi in your grace’s natural pity, which you 
have always used as much, or more, than any ]>rince christcnc?d, that 
your grace will show the same upon me, your most humble and obedient 
ilaughter, which daily praycth to God to have your grace in his holy 
keeping, with long life and as much honour as ever had king ; and to 
send 3’our grace shortly a prince, whereof no creature living shall more 
rejoice or heartilier pray for continually than I, as my duty bindetli me. 
— From Hiirisdon, the 1st day of June (1536). 

“By your grace’s most humble and obedient daughter and hand- 
maid, 

« Mabv.” 

Another letter to Cromwell, dated the 30th of May, tlianks liim for 
having obtained leave of writing to her father, and prayiyg him “ to con- 
tinue his good offices till it may please his grace to iKjrmit lier approficli 
to his i^rescnce, but this favour was not granted till after a compliance 
was extorted from the princess to sign the cruel articles wliicli stigma- 
tised her own birth and her mother’s marriage with as many oi>probriou» 
terms as Henry and his satellites chose to dictate. 

Lady Mary to Kinq Henry VIH. 

^ In as humble and lowly a manner as is jvjssible for me, I Ixjsccch 
your most gracious highness of your daily blessing j and alb«*it I liavo 
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already, as I trust in God, upon mine humble suit and submission, 
rc(£uiring mercy and forgiveness for mine odences to your majesty, ob- 
tained the same with licence to write unto you, whereby I have also 
conceived great hope and confidence that your grace of your inestimable 
goodness will likewise forgive me my said offences, and withdraw your 
displeasure conceived ujion the same ; yet shall my joy never return per- 
fectly to me, ne my hope be satisfied, until such time as it may please 
your grace sensibly to cx 2 >re 8 s your gracious forgiveness to me, or such 
towardnesB thereof^ and of the reconciliation of your favour by your most 
gracious letters, or some token or message as I may conceive a |)crfect 
trust that 1 shall not only receive my most hearty and fervent desire 
therein, but for a confirmation thereof penetrate an access to your pre-- 
svnee^ which shall, of all worldly things, be to me most joyous and com- 
furtablc, fur that in the same I shall have the fruition of your most noble 
presence most lieartily (as my duty requireth) desired, 

“ 1 do most lieartily beseech your grace to pardon me, though I pre- 
sume thus to molest your gracious cars with my suits and rude writing, 
for nature hath had its oi)cration in the same. Eftsoons, therefore, most 
iiumbly iirostratc befo|;6 your noble feet, your most obedient subject and 
Immble child, that hath not only repented her offences hitherto, but also 
desired simply from henceforth and wholly (next to Almighty God) to 
]>ut my state, continuance, and living in your gracious mercy ; and like- 
wise to accept the condition thereof at your dis^xisition and ap 3 K)intment, 
whatsoever it shall be, desiring yonr majesty to have jiity on me in the 
granting of mine humble suits and desires, who shall continually pray to 
-Mmighty God (as 1 am most bounden) to preserve your grace, with 
t lie queen, and shortly to send you a prince, which shall bo gladder 
tiilings to me than 1 can express in writing. — From Huiisdon, the 10th 
of thine. 

•‘Your majesty's most liumhlo and obedient servant, daughter, and 
handmaid, 

“ Mary,” 

Her thinl letter to her father, written June 10, remaining unanswered, 
!Mary wroh» another to Cromwell, containing this remarkable sentence, 

that she took him for her chief friend next to God and the queau^ Ro 
few days had claimed since Jane Se 5 ^mour had lx?come queen, that this 
expression assuredly implies that some friendly communication must 
have passed between the princess Mary and her previously to the death 
of Anne lk)leyn- 'Hie ix>or princess, ill in body and harassed in mirnl, 
wrote thus to Cronwcll three days afterwards on his urging lower sub- 
mission : — 

Nevertheless, liecause you have exhorted me to write to his grace 
r.gaiu, and I cannot devise w] at I should write more but your own last 
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ropy^ without addins; or minvihing^ therefore do [ send 3-011, b3r my ser- 
vant, the same word for w-ord ; and it is unsealed, because I csinnot 
endure to wTite another copy, for the i>ain in my head and my teeth 
hath troubled me so sore this tw-o or three days, and doth yet so con- 
tinue, that I have very small rest day or night ” 

Mary was at this time in deep mourning for her beloved mother. The 
imiK'rial ambassador visited her during the month of June, 1536, and 
expi essed surprise at the heaviness of her apj)arel ; his errand Was to 
advise her to obey her father unconditionally. Slic thanked him for 
liis good counsel, and told him she had written to her father.^ Eustacliio, 
wlio liad attended her mothcr^s death-bed, probably delivered some mes- 
sage from tlu3 d3-ing queen relative to the cxjxdioncy of Mary^s submis- 
sion, but she had still a struggle Ixifore she could bring herself to com- 
pliance. The iinibassador, alluding to her letters in Latin or Spanish, 
ex]>ressed his surprise at her learning, and asked her if she was un- 
aided in the composition, whicli the i)rincess acknowledged was the case. 
T'hc observation of the Spanish ambassador on her dress was followed 
by an olTicial visit from the brother of the new queen Jane, Edward^Sey- 
inour, lately created lord Beauchamp, and apj Sinted lord chamberlain 
for life. 111! re<piired her to seial in a list of the clotlung she needed ; 
and added the welcome present of a riding-horse, which benefits Mary 
thus acknowledged : — 

“ I have ma<le no list, for the king’s highness’s favour is so good 
clothing unto me, that I can desire no more. And so I have written to 
his grace, resiing wholly in him, and willing to wear whatever his grace 
sliall apiH)int me. My lord, 1 do thank you with all my heart for the 
horse that 3*011 sent me with this l>earer, wherein you have done me a 
great i»lcasure, for 1 had never a one to ride upon sometimes for my 
health ; and besides that, my scivant showeth me that he is such a one, 
that I ma\% of good right, accept not only the mind of the giver, but jilso 
the gift. And thus 1 commit you to God, to whom 1 do and shall ilaiiy 
pray to be with 3'ou in all your business, and to reward you for so ex- 
ceeiling great pains and labours that you take in my suits. — From IJuiis- 
don, the 1st day of July.” 

Notwithstanding these signs of restoration to his paternal favour, the 
king had not condescended to notice the letters of the pnneess liil 
Jul3’’ 8, when she copied from Cromwell’s composition the following 
submission : — 

Lady Mart to the King. 

My bounden duty most humbly remembered, with like desire of 
3'our daily blessing, and scmblable thanks upon my knees to 3 our 

1 MS. Cottonian, edited by Sir F. Madden. 
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majesty, both for your great mercy lately extended unto me, and for the 
certain arguments of a perfect reconciliation, which of your most abun- 
dant goodness 1 have since perceived. Whereas, upon mine inward and 
liearty suit and desire that it would x»leasc your highness to grant me^ 
licence some time to send my servant to know your grace’s health and 
prosperity (which I beseech our Lord long to preserve, being the thing 
that is in this world my only comfort), to my great joy and satisfaction 
1 obtained the same. I liavc now (to use the benefit of that especial 
grace) sent this bearer, mine old servant Kandal Dod, in lieu of a token, 
to present unto your majesty these my rude letters (written with the 
hand of her whom your liighncss shall ever find true, faithful, and 
obedient to you and yours, as far as your majesty and your laws have 
and shall limit mo, without alteration until the hour of my dcath)y and 
so to bring me again relation of your pros^xirous estate. Most humbly 
Iwseechiiigiyoiir highness, in case I be over hasty in sending so soon, to 
pardon me, and to think that I would a tliousand-fold more gladly be 
there in the room of a jxjor chamberer, to have the fruition of your 
presence, than in the course of nature planted in this your most noble 
realm.” ^ 

Jf this last sentence has any meaning, it is that Mary would rather he 
a domestic sei vunt near her father during his life, than lieiress to his 
veal in after his death ; she concludes — 

“And thus 1 beseech our Lord to ])reserve your grace in health, with 
niy very natural mother the queen [Jane], and to send you shortly issue, 
which 1 shall as gladly and willingly serve with my hands under their 
feet, as ever did iXK)r subject tbeir most gracious sovereign. — From Uuns- 
don, the 8th of July ( 153 ( 3 ). 

“ Your gmee s most liuiiihle and obedient daughter and bondmaiden, 

“ Mary.” 

Henry VUr. knew that his daughter Mary was regarded in secret 
with dec^p afiection by a great majority of his subjects, who acknow- 
leilgcd in their hearts (notwithstanding all actji of ijarliamcnt) tliat she 
was, in her pr<*sent XK>sition, heiress to the crown, and he remained in a 
furious state of irritation till he had obtaiiicil an acknowledgment under 
her own liond of her illegitimacy. Since the death of Anno Boleyn, an 
act of parliament had ])assed which not only illegitimated the infant 
Elizabeth equally with ]^lary, but changed the constitution of the suc- 
cession to more than eastern despotism, by enabling the king, in default 
of heirs by (][Ucou Jane Seymour, to leave his dominions, like i>er8onal 
X>roperty, money, plate, or furniture, to whomsoever he chose to be- 
queath them. It has l^cen surmised that the king, by placing his 
daughters on the same footing with his natural son, Henry duke of 
Kichmoud, meant to use this privilege in his behalf. Fortunately for 
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himself and the kingdom, this youth was removed by death within a 
little time after passing this iniquitous act. Richmond died at Colle- 
weston, the seat of Margaret Beaufort, which his father had given him. 

Mary promised unconditional submission to all the king required, 
consistent with wliat slie considered the laws of God. The king sent 
down a deputation of his privy council to apply the cruel test of her 
obedience, the principal articles of which were, the acknowledgment that 
licr mother s marriage was incestuous and illegal, her own birth illegiti- 
mate, and the king’s supremacy over the church absolute. It will 
scarcely excite wonder that Mary demurred at signing these bitter requi- 
sitions. 81io did not think them consistent with her principles, and the 
council departed without tlu ir errand. As soon as they had departed, 
IMiiry wrote to Cromwell a letter cxiircssivc of uneasiness of mind, which 
drew from him an insolent reply: — 

** Madam, 

r have received your letter, wdierehy it apjxjarcth you be in great 
discomfort, and do desire that I should find the means to speak^with 
you. How great soev(?r your discoiiifort is, it ^n he no greater than 
mine, w'ho hath, iq'oii [11 ic receipt] *)r your letters, si>okeii so much of 
your repentance Ibr your wilful obstinacy against the king's higlmcss, 
and of your humble submission in all things, without exception or 
qualification, to obey bis ]ileasurc and laws, and knowing bow diversh/ 

' difiercntly] mid coat rurih/ you jfrocvetled at the late heiny of hismajt sty's 
ronncil with yon^ 1 am as much ashamed of what i have said, as afraid 
<»f wliat I have done, insomuch as wliat the sequel tliereof shall be, God 
knoweth. 

“ 'J'hus with your folly you undo yourself, and all who have wished 
you good ; and I will say unto you, as I have said elsewhere, that it were 
a great pity ye be not made an example in jninishment, if yc will make 
yourself an example of contempt of God, your natural father, and 
his laws by your own only fantasy, contrary to the judgnicnts and deter- 
mination of all men, that must confess to know and love God as much 
as you do, except yc will show yourself altogether presum i)tuous. 
Wherefore, madam, to be plain with you, as God is my wutnesH, 1 think 
you the most obstinate and olxluratc woman, all tBings considered, 
that ever was, and one that is so ixjrsevering dcserveth the extremity of 
mischief. 

1 dare not ox)cn my lips to name you, unless T may have somo 
ground that it may appear you were mis-taken [meaning, evidently, 
misunderstood], or at least rc|ientant for your ingratitude and miserable 
unkindness, and read}' to do all things that ye be bound unb> by your 
duty and allegiance (if nature ■were exclutled from you) in degree with 
every other common subject. And therefore I have sent you a certain 
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l)c»ok of articles, whcrcunto if you will set you hand and subscribe your 
name you shall undoubtedly please God, the same being conformable to 
his truth, as you must conceive in your heart if you do not dissemble. 
Upon the receipt whereof again from you, with a letter declaring that 
you think in heart what you have subscribed with hand, T shall efteoons* 
venture to speak for your reconciliation. But if you will not with speed 
leave off all your sinister counsels, which have brought you to the ix)int 
of utter undoing without remedy, I take my leave of you for ever, and 
<lcsiro that you will never write or make means to me hereafter, for 1 
shall never think otherwise of you than as the most ungrateful person to 
your deiiT and henign father.** 

The overbearing style of this epistle eiTected the end for which Crom- 
well had ]alx)iired so long, and ton'iiicd Mary into signing the articles 
she had j)reviously rejected. The young princess haS been universally 
accused of meanness because she yielded to these threats and rcprohclii*s, 
and signed the articles mentioned in this letter ; but those who blame 
her can scarcely have dispassionately examined the whole circumstances 
of thcrcosc. While her mother lived, she Avas utterly inflexible ; neither 
bribes nor the deadliest menaces could shake her firmness into the 
slightest admission which could compromise that beloved motlier's 
lionour. As to her own individual interest, it either remained the same 
as in her mothcris lifetime, or approximated nearer to the crown i^ce tla* 
death of Anne Boleyn^s son, and the degradation of licr sister El]lal)cth ; 
thcroforo it is vain to attribute her’ renunciation', of her rights to jvny 
cause, except a yearning desire to be once more enfolded in a iiarciital 
embrace. iShe was gone whose noble mind Avould have been i)aine(l by 
her daughter’s voluntary degradation, and !Mary liad no one left but lier- 
Bolf who could bo injured by her compliance. Henry liad been used to 
caress his daughter fondly when domesticated with her ; there is no tes- 
timony that he ever used, personally, an angry word to her ; she loved 
him tenderly, and, with natural self-deception, attributed all the evil 
wrought against her mother and herself to the machinations of Anne 
Boleyn. She })rohably thought, if she w’ere restored to the society of the 
king, insteail of lingering lier life away in the nursery i)rison at Hunsdon, 
she should ivgaiii her former interest in his heart — and she signed the 
X)rc8cribcd articles, excepting that which stigmatized her own birth as 
incestuous.^ 

Wriothesley was the xx}rson who brought the rejected articles for 
Mary’s reconsideration ; he had authority to promise, in case of comx>U- 
ance, that her household should be re-established, with every considera- 
tion to her comfort. Ho likewise brought express orders that Mary 
should no longer call Elizabeth princess, but sister; an injunction 

> Ileylin. CoUicr. 
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^vhich Mary, in her next letter, alluded to with some reference to past 
disputes concerning the title of princess, but, at the same time, with, 
sisterly kindness to the motherless infimt. 

Ladv Maky to Cromwell. 

“ Gootl Mr. Secretary, how much am I bound to you, which have not 
only travailed, when I was almost drowned in folly, to recover me before 
1 sunk and was utterly past recovery, and so to present me to the face 
cd’ grace and mercy, but desisteth not since with your good and whole- 
some counsels so to arm me from any relapse, that I cannot, unless 1 
were t(X) wilful and obstinate (whereof there is now no spark in me), 
fall again into any danger. But leaving the recital of 5’our gocnlness 
apart — which I cannot recount — I answer the particulars of your 
credence sent by my friend Mr. Wriothesley. First, concerning the 
jiri/icess (Klizabeth), so I think I must call her yet, for I would be loiitlr 
to offend, I ofl’ered, at her entry to that name and honour, to call her 
sister ; but it was refused, unless I would a»ld the other title unto it, 
which 1 denied then, not more obstinately than I am sorry for it now, 
for tliat I ditl tluTcin offend my most giucious father and his jusf laws. 
And, now you think it meet, I shall never call her hy any other name 
than sister. 

“Mr. St'crctaiy, what men or women soever the king’s highness shall 
appoin|^to wait mxm me, without exception shall be to me right heartily 
we!c<nnc. Albeit, to express my mind to you, whom 1 think worthy to 
1)0 accepted for their faithful service done to the king’s majesty and to 
me since they have come into my company, I promise you, on my faith, 
Maigaret Baynton an<l Susanna Clarencieiix have, in every condition, 
used themselves as faithfully, i)ainfully and diligently as ever did women 
in such a case ; as sorry wdien I was not so conformable as became me, 
and as glad Avhen 1 inclined to duty as could be devised. One other 
there is that was some time my maid, whom for her virtue I love and 
could he glad to have in my company, that is Mary Brown, and here be 
all that I will recommend ; and yet my estimation of this shall bo 
measured at the king^s highness my most merciful father’s jileasurc and 
appointment, as reason is. 

“ For mine opinion touching pilgrimages, purgatory,* relics, and such 
like, 1 assure you 1 have none at all but such as I shall rccchrc from him 
who hath mine whole heart in his keeping, that is, the king’s most 
gracious highness, my most benign father, who shall imprint in the 
same, touching these matters and all other, what his inestimable virtue, 
high wisdom, and excellent learning shall think convenient and limit 
unto me. To whose presence, 1 pray God I may come once ere I die, 
for every day is a year till I have a fruition of it. Beseeching you, good 
Mr. Secretary, to continue mine humble suit for the same, and fur all 
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Ollier things, whatsoever they be, to repute my heart so firmly knit to 
Ills pleasure, that I can by no means vary from the direction and 
a[)pointi|5|Ciit of the same. And thus most heartily fare you well, — 
J?Vom Uimsdon, this Friday, at ten o’clock of the night. 

“ Your assured loving friend, 

** Mart.” 

The continued discussions as to the right of the daughters of Henry 
to the title of princess, lead to the conviction that, at this era, that 
distinction was only bestowed on the heircss-iiresumptivc to the crown 
of England, or, at the very utmost, to the eldest daughter of the sove- 
reign, though it is doubtful whether she ever jx)ssessed it during the 
<*xistence of brothers. 

At tin? siiinc time that Mary wrote the above ren^arkxdble letter, she 
addressed tlie following tojier father : — 

Lady Mary to tub Kino. 

** ]My lx>undcn duty most humbly remembered to your most excellent 
majesty. Whereas Fam unable and insufficient to render and express 
to your liighness those m6st hearty and humble tlianksfor your gracious 
mercy and fatherly iiity (surmounting mine oll'ences at this time) ex- 
tended towards me, 1 shall lie prostrate at your noble feet liumbly, and 
'with the very bottom) of my lieavt beseech your grace to repute that in 
me (which iu my pcxir licart, remaining in your most noble band, 1 have 
conceived and pmfessed towards your grace) whiles the breath shall 
remain in my body. That is, that as I am in such merciful sort 
recovered, being aliuost lost in mine own folly, that your majesty may 
as w* n acci'pt me, justly your Ixnindeii slave by redemption, as your 
most luiniblo and obedient child and subject. 

“ My sister Elizal)Gth is in good health (thanks to our Lord), and 
such a child toward, as I doubt not but your liighness shall have cause 
to rejoice of in time coming (as knoweth Almighty God), who send your 
grace, with the queen my good motber, health, with the accomplishment 
of your desires. — From Hunsdon, the 21st day^f July. 

** Your highness’s most humble daughter and faithful subject, 

Mary.” 

Tlie oi'tonidg phrases are couched in the species of formtda prescribed 
to Mary from the commencement of the correspondence, in which the 
most servile terms of verbal prostration are studied. But the letter 
*cud8 in a manner that will startle many a preconceived idea of the dis- 
position of Mary, in the minds of readers who are willing to be guided 
i>y facta, not bivoctive. Thus did Mary answer the agonized cry for 
forgiveness from the dying Anne Bolcyn, by venturing a word in season 

' Hoarne*8 Syllogiv 
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ill Ixihalf of lier forloru little one. Even this generous trait has been 
inveighed against, as an act of mean flattery^ to the parental pride of 
Henry, and had it happened during the ]>rosiierity of Elizabeth, so it 
might have been considered. But far from fcefing any pride as the 
liiliier of Elizabeth, Henry had just disowned her as a in'incess of his 
line, and horrid doubts liad been murmured that she was the child of 
lord flocliford, her mother’s brother, and was not worthy even to be 
ranked as the king’s illegitimate daughter. A bold stop of sisterly affec- 
liuii it was on the i>art of Mary to mention the oarly promise of the 
little l‘]lizabeth, as slio does in this letter, in terms calculated to awaken 
liaicrnal interest in the bosom of her lather. 

Eoihing now prevented the settlement of Mary's household. It was 
t'iTcctcd on a scale of the lowest parsimony, when compared to the ex- 
travagant outlay of her annual expenditure as an infant, and when she 
kept lier court at Liullow-castlc ; yet she expressed herself checirfully 
and gratefully to Wriothesley in a letter, she premising tliat lie was 
the iburlh man to wlioni slie hail ever written. It was to commend 
to his kindness Anthony Itokc, as her deceased mother s faithful ser- 
vant : — 

“ ]Mu. WUIOTIIKSLEY, 

“ 1 liavc received your Icttcix by this bearer, which comtx;! me to do 
that thing tliat I never did to any man, except the king’s highness, my 
lonl privy-seal, aiul once to my lord licckame [I’cauchamp, JOdwanl 
J^cyniourJ ; that is to say, write to you, to give you thanks for your 
great goudness and gentleness, besides all other times, now sliowed to 
me, as well as sending this messenger for my quietness as in entertain- 
ing rny servant, Uandal Dod. Eurthcrmorc, there is another, who, as 1 
liear say, also is much beholden to you, that is. Anthony llokc, for 
although he be not my servtuit, he my mothm'^Sy and is an honest 
man, as I think; I do love him well, and Avould do him good. Sir, 
br\sides all these things, I think myself much beholden to you for 
remembering my cook, whom (I think plainly) I have obtained miicli 
swner by your good mca«LS, for as I take you to be my second svitor^^ 
as (icxl knoweth, who hclj) you in ail your business. — From JJiinsdon, 
this ^J'liiirsday, at nine of the clock (morning). 

“ Your friend to my power, during my life, 

“Maby.” 

Mary, at the conclusioii of these jiainful trials, was settled in some 
<l(3grec of lieace and comfort with her little sister Elizabeth, at Ilunsdon. 
The persons nominated to attend her at this time oontinued in her 
service tlie principal jiart of her life ; these were, four gentlewomen, 

1 Mary. Kncyclopo'dia BriUnnica. olofry : It mmly meaim tliat abe takes him to 
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four gentlemen, two cbambercrs, a physici^, a chaplain, five yeomen, 
four-^tooms of the chamber, one footman, four grooms of the stable, a 
laundress, and a wood-hewer. Her mother, queen Katharine, had, at 
the hour of her death, but three maids, as appears by her last letter to ^ 
her husband : two of these "were anxious to enter Mary’s service— one of 
them, Elizabeth Harvey, applied to the council for permission, but was 
refused by the king ; the other, Elizabeth Darcll, to whom queen Katha- 
rine had left 300 marks, had said ** she saw no hope of lady Mary 
yielding to the king’s requisitions, and therefore petitioned for a situation 
in the service of queen Jane Seymour.” 

In the midst of all her degradations Mary was regarded with the 
utmost sympathy by her country ; poets offered her their homage, and 
celebrated the beauty of her j^erson at a time when no ix>SBible benefit 
could accrue to any one by flattering ^her. John Hey wood,, one, of the 
earliest dramatists of England, wrote the following stanzas in her praise, 
occurring in a poem of considerable length, entitled A Description of a 
most noble Lady, acZ-viewed by John Heywood - 

** Give placob ye ladies t oU begone— 

Gig'S place in bower and hall; 

For why ?— behold hero oometh one 
Who doth surpass ye alL 
, The virtue of her looks 

Excels the precious stones; 

Yo need none other books 
To read or look upon. 

If the world were sought fbll far, 

Who could find such a wight? 

Her beauty Bhineih like a star 
Within the firosiy night. 

Her colour comes and goes 
Witli such a goodly grace, 

More ruddy than the rose 
Within her lovely face. 

Nature hath lost the mould 
Wlioncc she her form did take. 

Or else I doubt that nature could 
So fidr a creature make. 

In life a Dion chaste, 

111 truth Penelope, 

In word and deed st^fost— 

What need I more to aay P' 

Mary was her own mistress, and had the command of her own time 
^ after the establishment of her household, though, doubtless, she locked 
' up to the excellent lady Margaret Bryan as her guide and protectress, 
wlio continued in the office of governess to her little sister, Elizabeth, 
with whom she kept house jointly for three years to a certainty. The 
manner in which Mary passed her time there, and her course of daily 
studies, nearly coincided with the rules laid down for her by Vives, her 
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mother's learned friend. She commenced tlie day with the perusal of 
the Scriptures ; she then s|tent some hours in the study of languages, 
and devoted a third portion to the acquirement of knowledge of an 
extraordinary kind, considering her sex and station.* Crispin, lord of 
Milhcrve, who was resident in England in the year 1536, and was 
author of a chronicle, has declared therein that the princess Mary 
studied astronomy, geography, natural philosophy, and the mathematics; 
and read the orators, the historians, and the poets of Greece and Bomo 
in their native languages. She used to read over with her chaplain the 
daily service ; she finished the day by working with her needle, and 
l)laying on the lute, the virginals, or the regals — three instruments on 
which she excelled. Latin she wrote and six>ke with ease ; it was the 
medium of communication with all the learned of that day, not only on 
scientific subjects, but as a universal language, in which the ecclesiastics 
mid the leading characters of all 'nations were able to confer. She like- 
wise s^ioke and wrote in French and Spanish ; she was well acquainted 
with Italian, but did not venture to converse in it. In music she par- 
ticularly excelled for the rapidity of her touch on the nianichord and 
Inte.^ Mr. Fasten was paid as her teacher on the virginals, and Philip 
Van Wilder, of the king’s privy-chamber, as tier instructor on the lute : 
the exix^nse of such instruction appears to have been as high as 408. per 
month. In the autumn, notwithstanding the disinheriting statutes lately 
passed, overtures were renewed for the marriage of Mary with Henry 
duke of Orleans. She had, jierhaps, a prc-occupied heart ; for one of 
the letters of Beccatclli to his friend, lloginald Pole, December, 1536, 
speaks of the re|)orts current from England, “ that it was the general 
opinion that the princess Mary would one day marry him, because of 
the love she had borne him from her infancy.” Lord Morloy, the near 
kinsman of both, dedicated one of his translations from Erasmus lo her ; 
and, speaking of the change which had recently taken place in her 
station, he exclaims — “ O noble and virtuous king’s daughter 1 how is 
it that those of our time be so blinded? I can think no other but that 
the end of the world hasteth aimco.” He beseeches her to help correct 
his work, where he has4»y any mcrnis erred in the translation. 

Notwithstanding the concessions made by the princess, no trace can 
be found of her admission to her father’s presence before the Christmas 
of 153G. Prom tliis time the diary of her privy-purse ex|)cnses com- 
mences, forming a species of journal of her life, in most instances to her 
credit, excepting items of high play at cards and a general propensity to 
betting and gambling, which will excite surprise. In this examination 
of the iirivate life of a princess now so exceedingly detested by her 
country, a vigilan( scrutiny has been kept in quest of the evil traits with 
which even the private character of the unfortunate Mary has been 
> Michele^ Italian HS., Lonadowiie Collection. 
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bfauded. These records speak only of affection to her little sister, kind- 
ness to her dependants, feminine accomplishments, delicate health, 
generosity to her godchildren (many of whom were orphans dependent 
on her almsX fondness for bir^ \ very little hunting or hawking is men- 
tioned, and no bear-baiting. Her time seems, indeed, to have passed 
most blamelessly, if the gaming propensities above mentioned may be 
considered rather faults of the court when she visited it, than faults of 
hers. It is certain Henry Vlll. was one of the most inveterate gamblers 
that ever wore a crown. No doubt the royal example was followed by 
his courUers, for very high play at the Christmas festival must have 
token place at the court of queen Jane Seymour, if the losings of 
the princess Mary are calculated according to the relative, value of 
money. 

The visit of the princess Mary at the royal i)alace of Bichmond 
commenced December 9, 1536.^ How the long-estranged father and 
daughter met no pen has chronicled, but it is evident she regained, when 
onco admitted to his presence, a large sliare of his foimer alicctioiis, 
tokens of which were shown by presents and Now-year’s gifts. T\ig 
king .presented her with a bordering for a dress, of goldsmiths’ work, 
perhaps some rich omal^ent belonging to her mother : it was not new, 
for she paid to agoldsmiUi 4Z. 3s. 4cf. for lengthening tlie borders, adding, 
in her own hand, that the king’s grace had given it to her.” Likewise 
she noted payment to the goldsmith, “ for coming to Greenwich to take 
her orders.” The court moved from Richmond to Greenwich before 
Christmas-day. Mary lost at cards six angels, or 21. 55., directly sho 
arrived at Richmond ; in six days, another supply of six angels was 
needed ; soon after, a third of 205., besides SOs. lent her by lady Carew, 
when her pocket was again emptied ** at the cards.” “ The woman who 
keepeth Mary Price, my lady Mary’s god-daughter, was paid 11. 3s. ; ” 
and 155. in alms, and 35. dd. to a poor woman of her grace living at 
Hatfield,” and la. 6d. to John of Hatfield. So closed the astonishing 
year 1536. 

Ciomwell presented the princess with a New-year’s gift of some value, 
for the present given to his servant who brovght it amounted to three 
angels ; he likewise sent her a gift of sweet waters and /umes,” for 
which his servapt was given a gratuity of la. 6d. Among the other 
characters of historical interest who sent their offerings to Mary, on her 
return to court, occur the names of lady Rochford (then one of queen 
Jane Seymour’s bedchamber ladles), of her fiUher lord Morl^ (Mary’s 
old literary friend), of lord Beauchamp (the queen’s brother) and his 
Avife; likewise lady Salisbury. To queen Jane’s maids the princess 
presented each a ducat^ amounting altogether to 40s^ The queen’s page 
had 455. for^bringing the New-year’s gift of his royal mistress; who, 
^ . } PriTy-puac K s pwaw t ot the Prinoase Meiy, edited hgr Sir F. Madden. 
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I)e8ide8 other presents, gave her step-daughter &0L Mary made many 
minor gifts at the new year to th^ to whom etiquette woi^d not 
permit the offering of money. For instanoe, she bought of tbo lady 
mayoress of London six bonnets, for New-year^s gifts, at U. each, and 
likewise paid her 10s. for two frontlets — a plain proof that tho lady 
mayoress in 1637 kept a haberdasher’s or milliner’s shop. Tho lord 
mayor that year was Sir Richard Gresham, a near relative of the 
Boleyns, a eircumstance which mi^es this little mercantile transaction 
between the princess Mary and her sister’s industrious kinswoman a 
curious incident. Yet ample proof is afforded, by the privy-pui-so ac- 
counts, that the princess lUbtry, though formerly forbidden to do so by 
Wriothesley and Cromwell, persisted in giving to her little sister Elizabeth 
the title of grace. This was, perhaps, owing to the tenacity of her dis- 
position, which could not endure the alteration of anything to which she 
had accustomed herself To an item of 11. 2s. 6d., given ^ to Mr. Bing- 
ham,” the jnincess has added, in her own hand, the explanation, " chap- 
lain to my lady Elizabeth’s grace,” thus disobeying, wilfully and deli- 
berately, the orders of council which degraded her young sister from royal 
rank. Afterwards, wherever the name of Elizabeth occurs in hensisters 
account-journal, site is always mentioned with this distinction. The 
princess Mary paid Ss. for mending a clock given her hy lady Ilochfortl, 
and 20d. to Hey wood’s servant for bringing her regals(a sort of portable 
finger-organ) from London to Greenwich. She had still further dealings 
with lady Gresham, the lady mayoress ; “ for divers and sundry things 
of her had,” 42s. were paid in January. Among other incidental ex- 
l>cnse8, attempts were made to chaise tho princess with various pottles 
of sack, diarges which she pertinaciously resisted, and the intrusiTo 
pottles are carefully scored out by her own liand.^ 

The princess seems to have taken a progress after the festival of thc 3 
Ncw-ycar, to visit her former mansion of B^ulieu, or Newball, in Essex, 
probably to take repossession of this favourite resi^nce ; she, however, 
returned to the court at Greenwich, and remained there the rest of 
January and port of February. She paid in that month 5s. for making 
a window in her bedchamber there, and 10s. for the hire of a room to 
keep her robes in. The end of February she removed to the j>alace of 
Westminster, and the French gardener tliere presented her with ap]>lcs. 
She gave generous donations to the poor prisoners in various prisons in 
London, a favourite charity of hers, and greatly needed, for tho horrors 
and privationsin prisons of all kinds placed sudL beneficence high on tho 
class of good works. 

The situation in which Mary was placed at court, on these occasional 
visits, was rather trying. Bhe was a young woman, whose person was 
much admired, surrounded by parties hostile to her, both on religious 
^ 1 Miry-imneEzpcoMa edited liy sir P. 
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and political accounts^ and she was wholly bereft of female protection. 
Her ^nder mother, and her venerable relative (lady Salisbury), had both 
been tom from her, and who could supply their places in her esteem and 
veneration? A perplexed and thorny path lay before her; yet, at a 
time of life when temptation most abounds, she trod it free from the 
reproach of her most inveterate political adversaries. The writings of 
her contemporaries abound with her praises. *'She was,” says the 
Italian history of Pollino, ** distinguished, when a young virgin, for the 
purity of her life and her spotless manners ; when she came to her father’s 
court, she gave surprise to all those who composed it, so oompletely was 
decomm out of fashion there. As to the king he a^cted to disbelieve 
in the reality of female virtue, and therefore laid a plot to prove his 
daughter. This scheme he carried into efTect, but remained astonished 
at the strength and stability of her principles.”^ Such an assertion is 
very hard to credit : it may be possible to find husbands willing to be 
as cruel as Henry if they bad the power, but, thanks be to God, who has 
planted so holy and blessed a love as that of a father for his daughter in 
the heart of man, it is not possible to find an historical ];)aTailel in the annals 
of thc^present or the past. If a father could be capable of contriving a 
enaro for the honour of bis daughter, it ought to be remembered that 
family honour is especially compromised by the misconduct of the 
females who belong to it, and Henry YIII. has never been represented 
as deficient in pride. 

The princess was resident at the palace of St. James in the month of 
March, and gave a reward to the king’s watermen for rowing her from 
the court to lady Beauchamp’s house ^ and back again: she had 
recently stood gotoother to one of that lady’s children. The fondness 
of the princess for standing godmother was excessive. She was sponsor 
to fifteen children during the year 1587, in all grades of life, from the 
heir of England down to the children of cottagers. Her gc^children 
were often brought to pay their duty, and she frequently made them 
presents. She stood godmotlicr to a child of lord William Howard, and 
to a daughter of lord Dudley (who was afterwards the duke of Northum- 
berland, pat to death by her sentence) ; the gedchild was probably lady 
Sidney, her namesake. The princess Mary, as before said, was sponsor 
to one of Edward Seymour’s numerous daughters, three of whom were 
afterwards her maids of honour, and the most learned ladies in the 
realm. 

While the princess Mary abode at court, the yeomen of the king’s 
guard present^ her with a leek on St. David’s-day, and were rewarded 
with 15s. In the succeeding summer die was afflicted with one of her 
ohrouio fits of illness, and -the king’s phydeians attended her in June 
and Jul}\ She sent queen Jane, from Beaulieu, presents of quails and 
iPdlliio,IiU)riadril’£ccte » Brlvy-pune. 
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cucumbera. Mary often imported curious plants from Spain, and these 
**eucumhB'^ were perhaps among the number. She had returned tQ her 
liome at Hunsdon, in the month of September. Her sister Elizabeth 
was domesticated with her, as notations occur in her expenses to that 
/effect. 

Maty stood sponsor to a poor infant, " the child of one Welshe, beside 
Hunsdon, on the 7th of October.’* She gave a benefaction to this little 
one, and bountiful alms to her poor pensioners (apparently as farewell 
gifts) the same day, and came to Hampton-court to be present at the 
accouchement of her royal friend queen Jane ; she brought her little 
sister Elizabeth with her, since both were present at the christening of 
prince Edward, to whom the princess Mary stood sponsor. She was dressed 
on this occasion in a kirtle of cloth of silver, ornamented with pearls. She 
gave to tlie queen’s nurse and midwife the laige sum of 30Z., and to xx)or 
l^coplc in alms, the day the prince was bom, 40s. She presented a gold 
cuf), as a christening gift, to her brother ; but, as it is not charged in 
her expenses, it was probably one of those which had been bestowed on 
lier in her infancy. At the conclusion of the baptismal ceremony, Mary 
took possession of her little sister Elizabeth, and led her by the^hand 
fiom Hampton-court chapel to her lodgings in the palace. 

Ten days after, the calamitous death of queen Jane turned all the 
courtly festivals for the birth of the heir-apparent into mourning. The 
**kiiig retired to Windsor, and left his daughter to bear the principal part 
in the funereal ceremonials about the corpse of the deceased queen. 
These were performed with all the magnificence of the Boman catholic 
church. Whilst the deceased queen lay in state in Hampton-court 
chapel, the princess Mary appeared as chief mourner at dirges and 
masses, accompanied by her ladles and those of the royal household. 
»She knelt at the head of the coffin, habited in black ; a white handker- 
cliief was tied over her head, and hung down. All the ladies, similarly 
liabited, knelt about the queen’s coffin in ** lamentable wise.” The 
princess caught cold at these lugubrious vigils, performed in November 
nights ; the king sent his surgeon, Nicholas Simpson, to draw one of 
her teeth, for which service she paid him the enormous fee of six 
angels.^ 

On the day of the funeral, the corpse of Jane Seymour was removed 
from Hampton-court to 'Windsor, in stately procession. Very fatiguing 
must have been that day to the princess Mary, since she followed the 
car on which the body was placed, mounted on horseback. Her steed 
was covered with black velvet trapjiings ; she was attended, mi her right 
hand, by her kinsman, lord Montague (who was so soon to fall a victim 
to her father’s cruelty), and on the left by lord Clifibrd. Behind her 
followed her favourite cousin, lady Margaret Douglas, who is called by 
^ Mary’s Privy-piirse Ezpensea 
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tlio herald lady Margaret Howard, as widow of lord Thomas Howard, 
who was just then dead in the Tower. Lady Frances Brandon, daughter 
of Mary Tudor and Suffolk, likewise had her place near her cousin the 
princess Mary. They were followed by the countesses of Rutland and 
Oxford, both ladies of royal descent, and by the countesses of Sussex, 
Bath, and Southampton. As the funeral passed on the road between 
Hampton and Windsor, the princess Mary distributed 30s. in alms to 
poor persons begging by the way-side.’ She officiated in St; George’s 
chapel, Windsor, the day after, as chief mourner at the interment of 
queen Jane ; and she paid for thirteen masses for the repose of her soiil. 
She gave a sovereign a-picco ti the women of the deceased queen’s cham- 
ber, and many gifts to the officers of her household. 

Mary remained at Windsor-castlo with her father till Ohristmas. 
King Henry was supposed to be bemoaning the death of queen Jane ; 
ho was really deeply occupied in matrimonial negotiations for himself, 
but ostensibly for his daughter. Meantime Mary stood godmother to 
two more infants, one the child of her apothecary, the other that of her 
physician, according to an entry in her accounts. ** Item^ given to John, 
potticarry, at the christening of his child, my la^’s grace being god- 
mother, 40s. Itenif given at the christening of Dr. Michael’s child, a 
salt, silver gilt, rny lady’s grace being goilmotllfer to the same, price [of 
the salt] 2L Gs. SA” She usually added her own name to that of the 
godchildren, as, Edward Mavia,^ or Anne Maria. 

Christmas was kept at Richmond-palace.* A payment Tvas made by 
the priuc(}ss Mary, in December, of 5s. to a waterman called “ Perkin of 
Richmond,” for the ferriage on the Thames of herself and servants 
coming there from Windsor. Mary amused herself this winter by em- 
broidering a cushion as a New-year’s gift to Wriothesloj", and a box 
wrought with necdlc-work in silver for her sister, my lady Elizabeth s 
grace,” ns she is designated in the diaiy of ex^xjnsesi Mary likewise 
liropared a mp, which cost 21. 5s., for her infant brother and godson ; 
and, withal, made his nurse, mother Jackson, a present of a bonnet 
and frontlet, which cost 20«. llie princess remained at Richmond till 
February, and during this time lost money tit cards to lady Hertford and 
lady Margamt Gray. She gave considerable sums in alms, and honestly 
paid William Allen, of Richmond, the value of two of his sheep killed 
by her greyhounds. She paid for the board and teaching of her poor 
godohiklrcu, and several items are charged for necessaries provided for 
Jane tho Fool,” a functionary who is first named in the autumn ac- 
ooimts of 1537. Jane the Fool was sometimes exalted on horseback, ns 
her mistress paid for tho food of a horse kept for her nse. Payments 
for shoes and stockings, linen, damask gowns, and charges for shaving 
Jane Fool’s head ” frequently occur in the diary of expenses. Among 
* Privy-pune Expenses, p. 42. * Fuller's Church History. < Privy-purse Expenses, ibid. 
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many other odd gifts, she was presented with orange-pies by my lady 
Derby. Oranges seem to have been in general domestic use since tlie 
reign of EdwaJ-d I. ; Jit this time they were bought for the use of the 
l)rincess at the rate of lOd. per hundred. Lady Hertford’s servant 
hrniiglit the princess quince-pies; she was sent cockles and oysters, and 
received presents of strawberries as early as April and May, 1538 — a 
proof that the art of forcing fruit by artificial means was practised in 
England at that early ixjriod ; ^ the gift was frdm a friar. Many items 
t»ccur of bottles of rose-water, a i>rcpamtion in that century considered 
as an acceptable gift to royalty. The princess concluded her long visit 
at Richmond-])alace after Candlemas-day, when she went to Hanworth, 
alwut thi-cc miles from 11-unpton-court. She was forced to employ per- 
sons for making the road xtassahlo thither ; she jmid these pioneers 7fi., 
and gave besides 4s. 4d, alms on the road to Hanworth. At Easter, 
Mary wished to change the mourning she had worn for queen Jane 
Seymour, and mailc application to her father to know what colour 
she should wear at that festival. Lady Kingston made interest to 
\\ ri*.>thcsley, to learn by Croniw^ell whether the king chose .tlmt his 
daughter should wear her white taffeta edgej with velvet, which usetl 
to be his own liking whensoever he saw her grace, and suiteth for this 
joyful feast of our Lord’s rising.”® Permission was given for the princess 
^lary to wear whatsoever she jdeased. 

Alary ]iaid, this summer, rexTcatcd visits to her infant brother at 
nainj>ton-coiirt ; gifts to his nurse, servants, and minstrels form heavy 
articles in her oxj^enscs. She watched over his infancy with the care of 
a mother. During the childhooil of her brother and sister, few notices 
exist of Mary unless mentioned as in their company. At Hampton- 
court, lady Li.slc visited the royal family, and found them as usual 
together. His grace the imnce,” vmtes that lady to her husband, ** is 
tlie goodliest babe that ever I set mine eycn upon. I jjray God make 
him an old man, for I think I should never tSreaiy of looking on him. 
Whereas I saw also my lady Mary and my lady Elizabeth ; my lady 
Mary’s grace asking heartily how you did, and even desired to be com- 
mended to j'ou. I woulcftiot hut have been there, for it was the king’s 
Xilcasurc I should be so ; howbeit, it was costly unto me, for there is 
none cometh here but must give great rewards in fees to the rapacious 
servants.” 

Lady Maigaret Douglas was in attendance on the princess at this time, 
for she was repaid 20s. for xmrebases. The same year the princess 
received into her household and protection the lady Elizalxjth Fitz- 
Gerald, a beautiful girl, who has excited no small interest in the literary 
world 08 “ the fair Geraldine,” celebrated bj' the accomidisbed earl of 
Surrey. She was the near kinswoman of the i>rince8s, since her mother, 

> Privy-puree Expenses. 2 Wood. Boysl Lettered toL ill. p. 17. 
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the Indy Elizabeth pra}', was daughter of Thomas marquis of Dorset, 
eldest son of queen Elizateth Woodville. Her father, the earl of Kildare, 
with five gallant Geraldines his uncles, had all perished in the preceding 
year by the hands of the executioner. Lady Kildare was left a widow, 
dex)endent on the alms of her tyrant kinsman. Whether it was thb 
princess Mary’s desire to receive her destitute young cousin, or whether 
she was sent to her at Hunsdon by the king’s pleasure, is not precisely 
defined ; but it is certain that a firm friendship ever after existed between 
the princess Mary and the impoverishcHl orphan of the Geraldines.' 

More than one treaty of marriage had lieen negotiated by Henry for his 
daughter, since the disiidieriting act of parliament had passed ; he always 
setting fortli that, by the same act, it remained in his power to restore 
lior to her place in the succession, if agreeable to his will. He had been 
so long used to amuse himself with these negotiations, that they evidently 
formed i>art of his pastime ; yet Mary’s early desire of leading a single 
lifo was seldom threatened with contradiction, by any prospect of these 
marriage- treaties being brought to a successful conclusion. Thus |)assed 
away^tlio suit of the prince of Portugal, made the same year, which was 
one of great trouble aivl convulsion in England for the insurrection 
of the Homan catholics, calleil “ the Pilgrimage of Grace,” occasionally 
agitating the north since the change of religion, was renewed noiirer 
the court. The most dreadful executions took place; lady Bulmer 
was burnt alive for high treason and sorcery, and her husband was 
butchered under the same pretenco in Srnithfield. The land reeked 
with judicial bloodshed, and the representatives of some of the most 
nohlo families in England perished on the scaffold. Among the rc- 
ipiisitions of the northern insurgents there was always a clause for 
the restoration of the princess Mary to her royal rank — a circumstance 
replete with the greatest danger to herself ; and very warily must she 
have guided her course, to have t>asscd through the awful year of 1538 
wdihout exciting greater jealousy than she did from .her father and his 
government. Her establishment was for a time certainly broken up, for 
a ebasm of more than a year appears in the book of her privy-purse 
cx{X'nscs. She had in the pR*ceding autumn excited the anger of her 
father and Cromwell, hy affording hospitality to some desolate strangers 
— probably some of the dispossessed reltgieuses from the overthrown 
nunneries, many of whom wandered about in the most piteous state of 
destitution. The princess promised Cromwell, by letter, not to offend in 
this way again, and adds, “ she fears the worst has been made of the 
matter to the king.”^ 

The duke of Saxony (the head of the Protestant League in Germany) 
proi) 08 od the union ot tlic strictly Homan catholic Mary with the young 
duke of Clcves, his brother-in-law. Burgartius, the vico-chamberlain of 
' Nott*« Life of SuRey. ^ Hearreb Sylloge. 
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Saxony, applied for a portrait of Mary, but was answered b^’' Croiinvell 
that no instance can be quoted of a king’s daughter of such a high 
degree having her picture sent abroad for approval; but Burgartius,. 
whoseself having seen the lady Mary, can testify of her proiiortion, 
countenance,. and beauty. And although,” he adds, ‘‘she be the king’s 
natural daughter only, yet, nevertheless, she is endowed and adorned 
(as all the world knoweth) as well of such grace, and beauty, and excel- 
lent proportion of person, as of most excellent Uariiing, 1 onourable be- 
haviour, and of all honest virtues and good qualities, that it is not to be 
doubted (when all the rest, as j ortion, &c., should Ins agreed) that no 
man would stick or stay concerning her lx»auty and gotKlness ; as he 
[vice-chamberlain Burgarlius] knoweth well, who saw her visage.”^ 
Thus Cromwell continueil to insist that the face and accomplishments 
of Mary quite counterbalanced the defects of her title and fortune; but 
this marriage-treaty proved as futile as the preceding ones, aiul only 
served to introtluce the unfortunate wedlock of Anno of Cloves and 
Henry VIIT. 

The beloved friends of Mary’s youth, the countess of Salisbury anti 
her family, were, in the commencement of 15*39, attainted \vitIiout 
trial, and overwhelmed in one sweeping ruifl. In the s])ring of the 
same year, lord Montague (the elder brother of Reginald l*oie) was 
beheaded on slight ])retencc8 ; and the son of Katherine Pljintagenet, 
the handsome marquis of Exeter, Henry VlIL’s first cousin and former 
favourite, sliarud Montague’s doom. The countess of Salisbury was 
immured in the Tower, and at the same time bereft of all proixjrty, 
even of the power of purchasing herself a warm garment to cover 
her aged limbs. Mary’s other friend, the wretched widow, Gertnido 
marchioness of Exeter, involved in her husband’s sentence, was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, expecting daily execution ; her captivity was 
shared by her little son Edward, the hapless heir of Courtenay, who was 
too young even to ix?rmit the pretence of having offended. As the deso- 
lation of these pAiccly families was entirely attributed by their tyran- 
nical oppressor to their relationship and friendship for Reginald Pole, 
whoso chief crime was bM firm support of the claims of Katharine of 
Arragon, it may be easily supposed how much the princess was agonizcvl 
by their calamities. • 

Mary was dwelling at Ilert ford-castle, with her little sister Elizabeth ; 
it ap^x-^ars she had had no establishment of her own since jealousy hsul 
occurred respcKSting the hospitality she had afforded to distressed strangers 
at Ijcr dwelling. A tradition is actually prevalent at Hertlbrd-castle, 
that a queen Mary was captive there for nearly two years, and a little 
room in one of the turrets is shown as the place where she used to read 
and study. Mary queen of Scots is the person whom common report 
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has identified with this traditionary imprisonment ; but it is scarcely 
needful to observe that she was never so far south, by many score miles, 
as Hertford town or castle; Local reports of this kind may usually be 
traced to some forgotten historical reality, and satisfactorily explained, if 
rational allowance is made for the confusion occasioned by shnilar namci^ 
and station. Thus it may be ol)served that our biography loses the 
princess Mary of England at Hertford-castle in 1538, and finds her there 
again at the end of 1539, under a sort of palace-restraint; and when it 
is remembered that she was afterwards queen Mary, little <l(>ubt can exist 
that her durance has been attributed, by the Hertford traditions, to her 
fair and popular namesake of H jotland. 

The low state of Mary’s finances this 3’'ear obliged her to make the 
following representation to Cromwell by letter — ^“It hath ^deased the 
king’s majesty, my most gracious father, of his great gooilness, to send 
mo every <iuartcr of this year 40Z., as you best know who Were the means 
of it, as (I thank you) you be for all my other suits ; and seeing this 
quarter of Christmas must needs lx? more chargeable than the rest, six3- 
cially considering the home. Tam in^ I would desire y^ou (if your wisdom 
thought it most convenient) to be a suitor to the king’s said highness 
. somewhat to increase the sum.” She adds, she is ashamed to be a 
beggar, but the occasion is such she cannot choose.” The king, in con- 
. sequence of this application, sent her 100/. by Mr. Heueage that month. 
In a preceding letter to Cromwell, she said : — “ Your servant hath brought 
mo the well-favoured horse that you have given me, with a very goodly 
saddle, for the which I do thank you with all my heart, for he seemeth 
to be indeed as good as I heard rcixjrtcd of liiin, 'which was, that he had 
all qualities belonging to a good horse. AVherefore I trust, in time to 
come, the riding on him shall do me very much good concerning my 
health.” She usually wrote in very affectionate terms to Cromwell, and 
took a rating from him, now” and then, without much indignation ; she 
had htxui used from her infancy, when he was Wols^’s factotum and 
universal man of business, to receive all her supplies from his hands. 

Towards the close of the year 1539, the privy councillor Wriothesley 
. came to Hertfonl-castle, for the punx)se of informing Maiy “ that it was 
her father’s pleasure she should instantly receive as a suitor duke Philip 
of Bavaria,” who was at that time in England, announcing the approach 
of his kinswoman Anne of Clevcs, the betrothed wife of Henry VIII.® 
The German vrooer had for some time been the guest of lord Lisle, the 
governor of Calais, and was escorted to England by that nobleman. In 
the Lisle papers Philip is usually called ** the l^alsgrave,” and some par- 
ticulars relating to him are there preserved. Lord Lisle v%’rote, by his 
desire, for a fiagon of walnxit-water, which Philip had left at Calais : it 
was required for the Ixmevolent iutention of curing his hostess’ sore eyes. 

1 Heame’s Sjlloge. * Ibid. 
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I-rfiily Lisle obeyed the injunction, and forwarded, with a collection of 
other uiiscellaneous articles, a pisty of ixirtridges and a baked crane, 
to bo presented to the Palsgrave. Lady Lisle likewise meditated a 
delicate attention to the German prince, for the purpose of pi-opitiating 
him against the time when ho became the husband of the princess 
Mary. “My lord,” she writes to her spouse, from Calais, send 
unto you my toothpicker: I thought to have given it to the Pals- 
grave whilst ho was here, but it was not then at my hand. 1 Ix^sccch 
you present it to him, if it be your pleasure. I send it to him, because 
when he was here 1 did sec him wear a x^iu to pick his teeth withal. 
And I pray you show him that it has been mine these seven years.’* 
Xo great recommendation for a propitiatory toothpick, which it is to bo 
hoix;d was a silver one ; but the lady concludes the subject of her x^rosent 
w’ith self-congratulation on her own sagacity : “ I think it will not bo 
lost.” She requests to be heiirtily commended to the Palsgrave in her 
next (Ifspatcli, “ and is glad to hear that he is merry,” and if he were not 
at thi: oftesring of the toothpick, his German gravity was immovable. 
Wi iothesley describes his interview with Mary, when proposing to her 
the German xirinoe ; — “ I opened the cause and puqxise of my coming, 
in as good a sort as hiy jxxir wit h;ul conceived the same. Whercunto 
my la^iy Mar\' ina*le suiswer, that, the king’s majesty not offcndtxl, sho 
W'ould wish and desire never to cuter that kind of rdigmiy but to con- 
tinue still a maid during her life.” She hastened, however, to write to 
Croniweil that she submitted hei-self entirely to her father*s will as to 
this marriage. A few ilays afterwards Mary removed to Enfield, whero 
.she remained till Christmas witli her infant brother. Cromwell escorted 
Philii) of Bavaria to x>ay her a visit there, December 22. BaynardVcastle 
was destined for her Cliristmas residence, but she joined the royal festi- 
vities at Blackfriam-palace. 

The French ambassatlor Marillac vrrote in a news letter, dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1539 : — “ I have heard touching the marriage of the eldest 
daughter of tlie king, the lady Mary, with thia duke of the house 
of l^varia. Three or four days ago, in the most secret manner whiph 
could be, ho went to saluin and visit her in a house of the abbot of West- 
minster, in the gardens of the abbey, one mile from this city, where the 
said lady had been brought privately ; and after having kissed her, which 
is considered here as a declaration of marriage, or of near kindred, and con- 
sidering also, that since the death of the late marquis of Exeter, no lord, 
however great he may he in this kingdenn, has x>resiimcd to do so, this 
seems to imxdy much, the said duke had a long discourse with her, jiartly 
in German, with an interpreter, and partly in Latin, of which she is not 
ignorant ; and, in conclusion, he declared to the king his resolution to take 
her to wife, provided that his x>eraon be agreeable to the said lady.” 

At Blackfriars Mary became dangerously ill. Her own doctors knew 
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not what to do for her restoration, and lady Kingston demanded a con- 
sultation of physicians, in the following note, which shows that her mis- 
tr^s was hovering between life and death at the beginning of the new 
year, 1639-40. It is remarkable, that lady Kingston does not, in her 
letters, deprive the princess of her royal title of ** grace,” even in the worst 
of times. She writes : — To certify you, sir, how my lady’s grace doth 
— she hath been sick ever since Christmas, insomuch upon New-year’s 
day, after she was up in the morning she could neither sit nor stand, but 
was fain to go to her bed again for faintness. Yesterday, thanked be Ood, 
she was somewhat amended ; notwithstanding, her physician would be 
glad to have more counsel before he administer anything unto her. 
Wherefore, if it would please y';n to speak to my lord privy-seal, that it 
will please him to move the king’s grace that Mr. doctor Butts may go 
thither, because he hath been with her in such cases in times past. And 
thus I commit you to God, praying him to send you many good new 
years, with much worship.— January 3, at the Blackfriars.”^ 

The day after Anne of Cloves made her public entry, king Henry in- 
vested Mary’s German wooer with the oi’dcr of the Garter, an honour 
which* ho well deserved^ on account of his gallant defence of Vienna 
against the Turks in 1529, when he won the cognomen of Bellicosus, or 
** the warlike.” * He was the first Protestant prince invested with the 
order of the Garter, hut neither his renown in arms, nor his eloquent 
wooing in high Dutch and Latin, could atone, in the eyes of Mary, for 
his Lutheranism, or for his league {gainst the emixrror her relative. 
Philip bad many opportunities of seeing Mary during the festivities 
which celebrated the ill-omened marriage of Anne of Cleves and 
Henry YlII. Ho departed from the court of England, January 27, 
with the intention of returning and claiming Mary as his bride, to 
whom he presented at his departure the love-token of a diamond cross. 
The important preliminaries of dde (or portion) and jointure were at 
that time already settled. Poor, indeed, they were, for the brave Bava- 
rian was hut a younger brother, and as an opponent of the Catholics, 
received Mary, of course, as a person of stigmatized birth. Henry VI 1 1, 
offered with her a portion of 7000/., and duke*^Philip could afford her a 
jointure of but 800/. or 900/. per annum. The insults and injuries that 
were inflicted on tlie unoffending Anne of Cleves by Henry VIII. broke 
the troth between Mary of England and Philip of Bavaria. By her 
father’s orders, Mary returned the diamond cross to the lord chancellor, 
who duly transmitt^ it to her rejected suitor, and Mary perhaps whis- 
pered, like Portia — ** A gentle riddance.” Yet the brave German seems 
to have been sincerely attached to her, for he remained single, and re- 
newed his suit six years afterwards, and meeting a second refbsal, died a 
bachelor, as became a faithful knight and lover. Well had it been fov 
> Stata^PSper office. s MarlllAc’i Despaldies. 
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Mary if her hand had been given to the true-hearted German Philip, and 
not to his cniel Spanish namesake ! 

The interrupted accounts of the princess ix>mmence again with the 
new year of 1540. Mary received many New-ycar*s gifts, and was very 
liberal in her distribution of presents,' especially to her sister Elizabeth, 
to whom she gave a yellow satin kirtle, made with live yards of satin at 
75 . Qd, the yard. The princess Mary, in her own hand, has marked 
against t!ie item, for a kirtle for my lady Elizabeth’s grace.” Seven 
yards of yellow damask, at the same price, is present^ by Mary to the 
nurse of her brother Edward for a kirtle. Mrs. Cavendish, the woman 
of the princess Elizabeth, and Half, her chaplain, are given New-year’a 
gifts of lOs. eacli ; and Muiy twice supplied her sister’s pocket with 
money to ** play withal.” The New-year’s gift she presented to her 
brother fildward was a crimson satin coat, embroidered with gold “ by 
the king’s broiderers,” and further ornamented with pansies formed of 
ixarls, the sleeves of tinsel, with four gold aglets, or hooks and eyes. 
An inconvenient garment, stiff and cumbersome, it inust have been for 
an infant little more than two years old. 

The princess silent some weeks at her father^ court, and man^ itenia 
of high play, aiwl even wagers lost by her, mark the manner in which 
she passed her time. She lost a frontlet in a wager with her cousin, 
lady Margaret Douglas, for which she paid 4Z. These frontlets were the 
<trnamcijted edges of coifs or caps, similar to, or modifications of, the 
i'ostume familiar to the eye in the head-dress of Anne Bolc}^ ; some 
were edged wth gold lace — ^and this, by the price, appears to have been 
of that class — and others with j^arls and diamonds. The princess Mary 
not only pledged caps, but lost breakfasts at bowls, which were among 
the games played by ladies on the greensward, nearly similar to the 
))rescnt prevalent game of croiiuek To counterbalance these vanities,, 
she paid for the education of a poor child and the expense of binding 
him apprentice. 

In the summer of 1540, all memoranda of Mary’s privy-purse expenses. 
su<ldcnly ceased, and she was again suffering from severe illness, this 
time at her brotlicr’s residAice at Tittenhanger. liie last items recorded 
arc her payments to the king’s surgeon of one sovereign, for coming from. 
Ix>ndon to bleed her, and 155. to her old apothecary,* John, for stuff ; 
likewise alms to the poor of 405., and a gift of pocket-money to her sister 
Elizabeth. The diary of her expenses ceased a few weeks before tha 
marriage of her father with Katharine Howard, and was not resumed for 
more than two years. The disturbed state of England at this period,, 
gives reason to suppose that Mary’s household was broken up, and that 
she, though passive and unoffending, was placed where her person could 
be in more security than in her own dwellings. Among other indica- 
' Prf vy-pone Expcfues of the Prf noew Kary. 
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tions of change in her establishment, her young favourite, the fair 
Geraldine, was taken from her service, and transferred to that of the 
newly-married queen at Hampton-coiirt. It was here that Surrey first 
admired her, as may be ascertained by his interesting biographical son- 
net, which traces, with singular clearness, her origin, and the events of"’ 
her young life : — 

*• From Tutcany came my lady’s worthy race,' 

Fair Florence wasisometimes tier [their] ancient scat; 

The western whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Cumber’s cliffs, did give her lively heat. 

Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast. 

Her sire on earl,’ hc-r dame of princes' blood,^ 

]<Vi>m tender years In Jlritoin she did rest 
With king’s child,’ where she tastc^d costly food. 

Hiinsdon did first present her to mine eye, 
iiright is her hue, and Geraldino she hight ; 

Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 

Windsor, alas ! doth jehase roe firom her sight. 

Her beauty of Xn'ncl, her virtue IVom obove. 

Happy is be that can obtain her love !” 

DreQilful events took'*^place in England in the year 1541 — events 
which must have produfed a fearful effect in the mind of the princess 
Mary, and prepared the way for most of the vengeful persecutions which 
disgraced her rei^. This wofiil epoch saw the destruction of all her 
early friends. Her old schoolmaster. Dr. Featherstono, suffered the 
horrid death of treason, in company with Abell, her motheris chaplain, 
and another zealous Catholic. I'hey were dragged to Smithfield, with 
flendi^ impartiality, on the same hurdles that conveyed the pious Pro- 
testant martyr, Dr. Barnes, and two of his fellow-sufferers, to the 
flaming pile. Scarcely could the princess have recovered the shock of this 
butchery, when the frightful execution of her beloved friend and vener- 
able relative, the countess of Salisbury, took place. She was hacked to 
pieces on a scaffold in a manner that must have curdled Mary’s blood with 
liorror, and stiffened her heart to stone. The connection of these victims 
with Mary has never been clearly pointed out, nor the consequent effect 
of their horrid dcatha^on her mind properl;^defined, nor her feelings 
analyzed, which were naturally excited against those who were in jiower 
ac the time of their destruction. Her murdered friends w'ere persons of 
unblemished lives and unswerving integrity, against whom no crime 
was imputed excepting their fidelity to the cause of her mother, and 
their disapproval of Henry VIII.’s spiritual supremacy. 

When the explosion regarding the conduct of Katharine Howard took 
place, it will be found, by the State Papers, that Mary was resident at 
Sion with her cousin, Margaret Douglas, and the young duchess of 

. ^ The Fltageralda trace their origin firom ’ Her mother waa hubr KUzabeth Gray, 
the GeraUli m Florence. grand-tlanghter to queen Elizabeth Woodvillc. 

* Ireland. ’ Karl of Kildare. ’ With the primm Mary. 
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Ilicfamond, widow of Henry VIII/s natural son. The princess and her 
com])auIons were removed from Sion to make way for tlie wretdied 
queen and her guards. They were escorted Jbo the nursery palace of 
l)rince Edward by Sir John Dudley, and some of Katharine Howard’s 
servants were appointed to attend on them. *l'he derelictions of Henry 
Vlll.’s young queen gave hopes to Mary’s partisans that she would 
remain second in the succession, for so she was usually regarded, not- 
w'itlistanding the acts of jmiiiament still in force against her title. This 
improved prospect brought on an earnest negotiation for her hand, which 
was demanded by Francis T. for his second son, Charles duke of Orleans. 
^Jliis treaty was conducted at Chabliz, in Ihirgundy, and the most ini- 
])ortaiit despatches reganiing it are dated April 22, 1642.' The privy 
councillor Paget, a man of low origin, but deep in all the intrigues of 
Henry VIII.’s cabinet, was the envoy. His despatches aro a diplomatic 
comedy ; he gives dialogues with the high-admiral of France, respecting 
the princess and the duke of Orleans, in a droll, quaint style, calling tho 
]>rincess *‘our daughter,” as daughter of England ; while ]3onnivet calls 
the duko of Orleans ** our son.” ^ 

On the matter of fhtCy or dowry, these two worthies wem by no means 
likely to come to terms. Henry Yi II. only offered 200, OUO crowns with 
Mary, while Francis I. required a million. ** Tho French admiral,” 
said Paget, ** heaved twenty sighs, and cast up his eyes as many times, 
besides crossing himself (for 1 marked him when ho was not awai*e of 
it) ; then, sending forth one great sigh, he six>ke his mind pathetically 
on the smallness of tho lady Mary’s dote.^ Paget declared “ It Avas a 
fair offer, since the duke of Orleans was but a second son. Had king 
Louis XII. any more than 300,000 crowns with tho princess Mary, her 
aunt, though a sovereign prince ? And as for the king of Scots, ho got 
only 1CX),000 with Margaret.” Next day, the duke of Longueville, 
governor to the French prince, took Paget by tho hand and led liim to 
the apartments of his royal charge, where lie was treated with an ex- 
ceeding great feast and good cheer. About two o’clock (this was certainly 
after dinner), the admiral sent for Paget, and eve|;;y man avoided out of 
the chamber. “ Monsieur Tambassador,” quoth he, *Met us devise some 
means of joining the lady Mary and our prince together. We ask your 
daughter,” quoth he ; ** for her you shall have our son, a gcfitg prince, 
set him out to sale.” ** We ask you a dote with her, and after the 
sum you will give, she shall have an assignment [of jointure] in our 
country. By my faith,” continued he, “ the dote you have offered is as 
nothing; and if the duko of Orleans were independent as Louis Xll. 
aud the king of Scots, he would rather take the lady Mary in her 
kirtle, than with the mean xx>rtion of 200,000 crowns.” llie treaty 
ended abortively, like all the preceding ones. It had the effect, bow<« 

I Burnetii RefonnaUoiL State IVipers. 
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ever, of pavinpc the way for a recc^ition (though an imperfect one) in 
2 )arliamcnt of Mary’s rights in the succession. 

A letter at the State-paper office^ written throughout in Mary’s han<1» 
shows that she was made the medium of pacification between her father 
and the emperor Charles V., when she was residing with her brother 
Edward and her sister Elizabeth atHavering-bower, or its neighbouring 
palace of Pergo. She says “ After my most hearty commendations to 
you, these shall be to advertise y-ou, that this day, before dinner, the 
emperor’s ambassaclors came to Havering, where . . . [Here a pro- 

voking hiatus occurs from injury to the paper, but the lost words have 
reference to the little prince her brother, and she goes on to say — ] . . 
And after they had done their duty to him, they came to my sister and 
me, and showed mo how they had taken their leave of the king’s high- 
ness, my father, and hy his licence came for the same purpose, declaring 
unto mo ^ what great amity they trusted should increase between the 
king and the ompemr, and how glad he would be to do me good.’ Upon 
CKTcasion whereof, as much as I could, I spoke unto tliem the whole 
elTcct of your last letter, whereunto they answered, ‘ that they were, 
sorry fo enter into such communications with me, ^cing they came hut 
to take leave of me ; and that the one of thoni, now going to the 
eniponir’s court,, might, instead of thanks, tell complaints, and that it 
grieved them the more considering my nuxlesty in so long time I had 
showed. . . . 'J'hey tcx»k it to he gre^t w'isdom in me that, seeing 

the matter of so long success, and the jeopardy that slowness causeth in 
snch business, I would help myself, for they said ‘that the help of God 
was won as well with diligence a.-! with prayer.* Moreover, desiring me 
to give them leave to sii^nk, they said, ‘ that if they had time to under- 
stand the least \n\Yt of the gooilwill that the emiH-ror hath showed and 
iH'areth to the king s grace, my fatlicr, and to me also, liecause I am the 
daughter unto .... [I fere the words are gone, and whether tho 
amlmssadors mean Heiiiy' VIII. or Katharine of Arragon, is uncertain.} 
. . • . to whom he oweii tho love and obedience of a sf>n.** Tho 

very piariled language Mary continues to use in tliis letter injures 
its perspicuity, hut its object is evidently to impress cautiously on the 
minds of her father and his ministers the importance of lier position ns 
a lK>nd of union lietwoon tho English government and her kinsman, the 
emperor Charles V. This curious epistle affords the first instance oC 
a daughter of the royal family of England taking any part as a diplo- 
matist. 

Mary came at Christmas, 1542, direct from young Edward’s residence 
to her father at Westminster, as may he gathered from the recommence- 
ment of her privy-purse journal. To the care of mistress Finch were 
given her funds, and likewise her jewels. Tho New-year’s gifts sent to 
1 SUtc^P^per Its. inediled. 
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the princess are noticed in the renewed accounts : some of them possess 
biographical interest, others mark improvements in inventions, and in 
the state of female costume and occupations, at that era. The princess 
Elisabeth sent her sister a little chain, and a pair of hose made of silk 
«and gold ; the lady Margaret Douglas, a gown of carnation satin, of the 
Venice fashion ; the duchess of Suffolk (l^tharino Willou[ghby), a pair 
of worked sleeves for an Italian gown ; lady Calthorp, two pair of 
sleeves, whereof one pair was worked with silver, and the other with 
gold and parchTnent lacB ; this article occurs more than once, and was 
the first indication of Brussels lace* Three Venetians sent tlio princess 
a fair steel glass : if this had been a mirror of ])oliahed steel, they would 
not have called it glass ; nut as Venice was the birth-place of looking- 
glasses, the accountant has supposed the quicksilver was polished steel 
jmt under glass. Another article occurs of the same kind directly after : 
“ My young huly of Norfolk, two pair of worked sleeves, ]ialf-a*do;ccn 
liaiidkerchiefs, and a steel glass.** I^dy Anne Gray presented two arti- 
ficial flowers ; and her aunt, lady Kildare, mother of the fair Geraldine, 
a coinb-casc set with pearls. The fair Geraldine herself, under the desig- 
nation of lady Browne, of Ijoiidon, sent a Ncw-ycjir*s gift to her patroness : 
its nature this year is not mcutioneil, but life following year it was a 
fuming-liox, of silver. Bir Anthony Browne, the ancient bridegroom of 
liiis young lady, drew the princess for his Valentine, end received from 
iier a gilt of a brooch, set with four rock rubies round an agate enamelled 
Mack, with the story of Abraham. There is a previous instance of the 
princess being drawn as a Valentine by George Mountjoy, one of the; 
gentlemen of her household, wdio received, in consequence, a present of 
money. The high collars with little ruffs, often seen in the portraits of 
this time, are described as set on capes, and arc called “ jxirtlets,** because 
they arc parted in front, or closed at pleasure. Partlcts were often pre- 
sented as New-year’s gifts. Likewise worked chemises, probably similar 
to the modem chemisette, are sent to the princess from many of her 
female friends; they are, however, registered by an old English word, 
which looks liomcly enough everywhere excepting in ^Shakespeare’s 
enchanting spring lyric—i^ut who objects to “ ladies* smocks all silvery 
white**? Boxley, a yeoman of the king’s chamber, was given by the? 
princess 15s. for bringing her a ]>resent of a little apanicL Sir Biyan 
'rukc likewise sent her ** a couple of little fair hounds these arc cer- 
tivinly while Italian greyhound^ frequently introduced in Mary’s xw 
traits, and in those of her contemporaries. A woman of L<jndon hod 
5a. for bringing her a “ hrid [birdj in a cage and tljc woodman of 
llampton-court took charge of a white lark the |irinoc8S liad left 
there, and he received 3d. for bringing it to her at Westminster, in 
April, 1543. 

Mary was present at her iatfaer’s marriage with Katharine Parr. She 
accompanied her father and his bride on a summer progress to Wood- 
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stock, Grafton, and Dunstable. Sbe was seized with a violent return of 
licr clxronic illness, and carried in the queen’s litter to her mother’s 
former abiding place, the Honour of Ampthill. From thence, after 
several removes, she was finally taken to Ashridge, where her brother 
and sister were sojourning, and with them she s|)ent the autumn. Many 
of her attendants were at this time suffering under the influence of a 
sickly season, and were as ill their mistress : for her slender income was 
taxed for lodging, nursing, and medicine for them, at a distance from the 
bustle of the royal residence. Her faithful old servant Randal Dod was 
very sick, and one of her women, called Bess Cresay, woz long chargeable 
during iUutfSS. Jane the Fool was indis^iosed in health, and on recovery 
was taken with a fit of industry, since a solitary article appe^ars in the 
accounts of the jirincoss Mary of IcL expended for needles for Jane the 
Foie.” 

A chair was worked in the autumn by Mary and her maidens, as 
a New-year’s gift for the king; it was of such ample dimensions 
that tlie materials cost twenty pounds.^ When king Ilcmy and his 
bride returned to Westminster, the princess Mary joined them there 
at Christmas. She must have been greatly distressed for money, owing 
to her lK>unty to her sifik servants and the ex|)on^s of her own long 
afllictiou, for she sold a pair of gilt-silver for 37/. 19s. 4//., and a 
fur of hwlffe for 19/. 15s. Soon after she received a very seasonable 
token of her steivmother’s kindness, in the substantial fonn of a gift of 
40/. The income of Mary was so small and precarious, that every one 
of her numerous Ixjnefactions must have been attended wntli some degree 
of self-sacrifice. Her early dignity as the solo oflspring of the sovemign, 
and the groat c‘xi|>en8es lavished on her household and establishment in 
her infancy and girlhood, rendered the subsequent privations of a limited 
and precarious income more embarmssing. Those who sued for her 
bounty, expcctod her to l^estow as munificently as if she were the eldest 
princess of Kuglaml ; those who supplied her income, a]>]:»ortiontHl it 
uccoiiling to the law which had ranked her os an illcgitiniatoand cast-oil 
scion of tlie royal family. 


CHAPTER lU, 

Ak auspicious change took place in Mary’s fortunes after the sixth mar- 
riage of her father. Althongh her restoration to her natural place in the 
succession was not complete, yet the crown was entailed on her after 
prince Edward, and any son or daughter which Henry might have by 
bis wife Katharine Parr or any sneering wives, by act of parliament,* 
passed Feb. 7, 1544. 

Mary assisted, ten days afterwanls, at the grand court held by the 

> Privr.imne EspcfM •Ibid. • Part Hist. voL iU. m. 
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queen her step-mother for the reception of the duke do NejaiUv a 
Spanish grandee of the highest rank, whoso secretary has preserved 
minute particulars of the ceremonial. When the noble Spaniard had 
been presented to the queen, he essayed to perform his homage to the 
.l)rincess Mary by kissing her lumd; but she prevented him, ami very 
graciously ofi'ered him her lips — a proof that he was her relative, and 
]a*iviteged thus to salute her.^ Mary danced at a court ball given on the 
anme occasion: her dress was extremely splendid, being a kirtle, or 
close-fitting undcr-gown, made of cloth of gold, over which was worn an 
oix^n robe of three-piled violet velvet ; a coronal of largo precious stones 
completed this brilliant costume. Her magnificence of ftttire and her 
pubiic appearance at the I'cnreption of a grandee who was the accredited 
agent of Charles V., may bo considered as the effects of her restoration 
to royal rank. The secretary of the duke do Xejara wrote, that Mary 
was pleasing in person, and so popular in England as to be almost adored. 

Among other ])raiscs that 1 heard of her,*’ adds he, ** is, that she knows 
how to conceal her acquirements, aud surely this is no small proof of 
wi!s«l(»m.’’ 

Either the religious prejudices of J^lary were not so invincible^As liavc 
Keii sup[)oscd, or Vhe indiicnoe of Kathnritft Pair was indeed extra- 
ordinary; for, by the entreaty r>f that she undertook the trans- 

lation of the Jjatin paraphrase of St. John, by Erasmus. The original, 
wttich comprdicnded all the gosiiels, was a work very precious to those 
who vrished for reformation in the Cliristian church, founded on a more 
intimate knowledge of Scripture ; but, like Scripture itself, the luminous 
jiaraphrases by Erasmus were locked in a learned language from the 
approach of general readers. It was the erudition aud industry of the 
princess Mary that rendered inlt) English the whole of tlte imixirtant 
tiaraphrase of St. John. She meant to have laboured further in the good 
work, when a recurrence of her chronic illness laid her once more on a 
U'd of sickness, and her chaplain. Dr. Francis ]&laliet^ revised and pre- 
ixtrcil fur the press the imanuscript she bad completed. It was comprised 
in tkc same volume with the other paraphrases of Erasmus, which were 
rendered into English by •several celebrated Keformers. Those who mis- 
take Henry VI II. for a patron of the Keformation, instead of wliat ho 
really was (and still continues to be), its imj^edimentf its shame, aud its 
sorrow, have supiKised that Mary undertook this task to propitiate her 
lather. But that such a course was not the Avay to his good graces, is 
apparent from the anger which was excited in his mind against Kathariuo 
Parr, on account of the theological works patronised by her— -anger 
wrhich had nearly been fatal to that queen soon after the publication of 
these paraphrases. Her translation, therefore, must have boeu under- 
taken wholly to please Katharine Parr, who, in a letter from llanworth, 

1 Max111sc’sDeipttdMafi372. 
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September, 1544, entreated her with speed ** to send this, her most fair 
and useful work,” to her, that she might, with the rest (viz., the trans* 
lations of Kay, Cox, Udall, Old, and Allen), commit it to the press, 
desiring, withal, to know of her whether it should be published in her 
name or anonymously* Katharine Parr added, on this point, ** that in 
her opinion she would do a wrong to the work, if she should refuse to 
send it to posterity with the advantage of her name ; because, in her 
accurate translation, she had gone through much pains for the public 
good, and would have undertaken more had her health permitted;’* 
adding, “I see not why you should reject the praise which all de- 
servedly woiild give you ; yet I leave all to your own prudence, and 
will approve of that which seems best to yoii.”^ In conclusion of 
the same letter, she thanks Mary for a purse whicli she had made and 
«ent her. 

Mary did not append her name to her translation, but she permitted 
Dr. Udall to say what he pleased concerning her labours in his preface, 
which was to the following effect : — “ England,” he said, “can never be 
nhlo to render thanks sufficient ; so it will never be able (as her deserts 
Teqiur&) enough to praise the most noble, the most virtuous, and the 
most studious lady Marj^’s grace, for taking such pains and travail in 
translating this Paraphrase of Erasmus on the gospel of St. John.” I>r. 
Mallet, wlio superintended the progress of this work tlirough the press, 
could not have been long in the service of the princess Hilary, having 
been chaplain to the late unfortunate queen Katharine Howard. Ho 
was highly esteemed by queen Katharine Parr for his deep learning : his 
principles appear to have been mild and liberal, if he may be judged by 
ins co-operation with some of the fathers of the Koformation in a work 
of general Christian utility. The persecution and severe imprisonment 
he met with in tiio succeeding reign, did not, periiaps, encourage him in 
this happy frame of mind, since his name occurs in Foxu’s list of ])crsc- 
cutors — a solitary instance among the ])ersonal friends of Mary, who arc 
almost all excludiHl from that black catalc^ue. 

Tlie manuscript which has been preserved of the princess Mniy’s 
privy-purse cxixmditure closes with the year 1544 ; it has afforded a 
curious insight into her real manner of spending her time, her tastes, and 
pursuito. Among other remarkable ])oints, it shows how small a ])ortion 
of her means was bestowed on any of tlie prevalent devotional observ- 
ances of the times. If she bad been inclined to spend her income on 
attentions to the dead, instead of active charity to the living, she might 
have done so with impunity, as the masses for the soul of her friend, 
queen Jane Seymour, indubitably ]>Tove that such rites were among the 
observances of the then established church. But no other expenditure 

* Set jMracedinic Mosnqpliy of queen KnUiArinc F^rr. Tlie ftirther ptrlicultni quoted here 
are drawn ftum UdaUli prdlKt to the Ftra{>hrafleq and Sliype** Mcmoriala. 
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of the kind occurs, and, with the exception of a yearly trifle oflei'cd at 
(Jandlemas, the expenses of Mary might have passc<l for those of a Ihx)- 
teatant princess. 

Many items occur in the course of Mary^s diary which show her lovo 

flowers ; she was a horticulturist and an ini}H)rter of foreign plants, 
rare seeds, and roots, for her father gave 10/. in reward to a {jerson, 
WcaiUK3 he liad brought safely to England many trees from Spain, com- 
missioned by “ his daughter the lady Mary’s grace.” ^ She had a decided 
taste for clocks, like her illustrious relative Charles V.,* for they form a 
prominent article in her yearly expenditiu'c : sometimes she had as many 
as four repaired and regulated at once ; sometimes she gave and received 
pii'scnts of clocks. Gloves were scut her from Sfiaiii, as presents; she 
gave a gentleman in the suite of the lonl admiral 305, fur bringing her, 
from a duchess in Spain, a coffer containing twelve ])air of Spanish 
gloves. Gloves of this kind bore a great jiricc as late as the middle of 
the last century, and were prolxihly s<une of the relies of Moorish 
industry; thev were made of exquisite leatlicr, and embroidered with 
silk, gold, silver, and even with gems, and highly iKTlumed. 'riie 
wicked suspicions of that age of crime often snpiioswl that the i>etTumcS 
of Siianish gloves were jioisoned. 

Painting was not one of the in ts encouraged by “Mary %vhilc princess, 
owing to her slender fl nances ; but she y^aid John Hayes handsomely 
for drawing her work-i»atiern8, and gave “one John 4/., who drew her 
likeness on a table; that is, it was a iH»rtniit ytainted on wtx)d. Mary 
had the dark liair, ns wcdl the dark eyes, of her Si«inish ancestors. But 
ruost of the ytortraits of that era are embellished with red or ssitidy hair : 
it is siip]K>scd that, out of coniydinicut to the rufiis complexion of 
Henry VI H., the locks of his dutiful courtiers were sprinkled with gold 
I lust or veil ywvder, in order that tliosc who had not been gifted by 
nature^ witli the warm hue fashionable at court, might at least have the* 
ap|)cnrancc of possessing that enviable tint. Holbein’s genuine works 
have a very decey)tivc quality, leading the beholder into much false 
criticism on his stiffness and hanlncss. The laborious finish of the flesh 
and dra]KTies induces thosc*who look at his pictures to examine them as 
near as possible, and the cU>ser they are survcycil the flatter they appear ; 
but let the spectator walk into the middle of the room,«and the pictures 
assume a marvellous effect of roundnesa and vmisemhlance. Thus it is 
witli the famous groiiyt of Henry VIII. and family, whicli is one of Ilur 

> Privj punie ExpriMM of Henry VJIl., tliDulUnoiiiuly. Ho reMoned. "tluii If nn- 
(Hlitei) Mr Hairta Nicolas. misting and unthinking mattorwas too hanl 

3 It is wfdl Icnown that he diverted him* to regulaUv how oc^uld men be toitun'd Irihi 
M*lf with clock-work In hla retirement at Ht. exact nnlson of thought V Bni this noble 
Just, after his abdication, and that there hla leMon he karat too hue for the guod of man* 
Tnighly mind convltircd itself of tbe futUltj kind. 

of relifdous peraecuilon, by observing the * It is possible tide John was Hhtis, or 
difflenity of making two of bis docks strike John Hoiheio. 
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treasures of llamptoh-court.^ On a dose iuspoctioii it seems as flat as a 
map, and as highly finished as an enamelled tea-cni) ; but as the spec- 
tator retreats from it, and looks at it from the centre of the room, the 
pillars move into panoramic iKirspective, the recess doepems, the glorious 
roof glows with lozenges of niby and gold, the C4inoj»y juts out, and the 
royal group beneath assume lifelike semblance. Mary,” according to 
the Italian of Pollino,® “was small, fragile, and of a singularly Ixautiful 
complexion, but of a very difieront tint from that of her father. When 
a girl, she was much celebrated for her beauty; but tlie f roubles she 
underwent iii her father’s reign faded her charms ])rcmatiirely, though 
she was very fur from unly. IFe/ face was short, her foi-ehcail very large, 
her eyes dark and lustrous, and remarkably touching when she fixed them 
on any one.” Such was Mary alx>nt the age of thirty-thi'ee. Hiis 
dcscrii»tiou agrees witli her portrait in this family group at llamiittm- 
court.. 

The tone of the privy-purse journal of the princess altered considerably 
when Katharine l^irr presided over the English court iii 1515. All cnnl- 
playipg nnd betting vanish from the jxiges of this document ; but in tlie 
]jrcccding year Mary hail lost the sum of 107. in a ?»et with Dr. Hill. A 
divine so callixl was distinguished among the fathers of the Protestant 
church of England in the reign of Edward VI., but wh(*ther he is the 
sanut to whom the princess Mary lost the wager is a curious (piestioii. 
Such an inciileut is as much at variance with all preconceived ideas of 
the glcHUU and uid)ondiug sternness of Mary’s mutine of life, as it would 
have been of the primitive simplicity of that of Dr, Hill. Jf one could 
Boc^ a graud-iu(]ui8itor playing at dice or betting at a liorse-racc with 
Calvin or #lolm Knox, the sight would scarcely be more startling and 
anomalous than the plain item in the accoimt-book of Alary, noting cash 
thus won and lost. 

Strange* indeed are the revolutions when a sudden flash of light affords 
a transitory view into the realities of life, just at the ctunmcncement of 
the great religious warfare which has raged since this ][Mjrioil ; the mind 
is tantalized with an earnest wish to know' more of the private life and 
daily mode of conduct of those, who are only knowrn to the world as 
jx^rsccutors 011 one side, or martyrs or theological champions on tJio 
other. Vain is the wish ! the struggles of rival creeds for supremacy 
take the place of .all other information, cither i)ersonal or statistical ; 
individual character, arts, science, and even the historian’s absorbing 
theme^arros,ai>6 alike a blank in the annals of the reigns of Henry VI 1 1., 
Edward VI., and Mary ; yet all w'ere undergoing changes as striking as 
those of ndigioB. Many interesting marginal notices, in her own hand, 
occur in the jewel-book of the princess. The jew*ela wwe placed in the 

* It i« saSd to A cot>]r by Reml; but, on comparifoo with other oopiCA of Holbdn by that 
Artist, the difference of tune and touch b most etiihlug. > p^gc 3S6. 
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care* of Marj' Finch, and at the bottom of every iiajro is the si< 2 ^iiature of 
the princess; and on eock side of it four long scratches, to prevent any 
more writing being added. Among these jewels was a ** l)Ook of gold, 
with the king’s face and that of her grace’s mother ” (Katharine of Arra- 
Tin's is retained in Mary’s ix)sse68ion ; but the next article, a 
round tablet, black enamelled, with the king’s pictui*e and that of queen 
Jane, was given b}’ Mary as a present to Mrs. llyder, at her inarringo 
with judge Brown. A pomander of gold, having a dial in ii,” was 
given the lady Klizahcth’s grace.” This must have been a watch. 
Another item occurs of a plain tablet of gold, with a dial in it, given to 
lady Kingston. Among Mary’s valuables were miniature paintings, set 
in ]»rcMJches andtabhrts, evidently meant to he worn on the ]>cr.son ; tlieir 
sulijects were mostly from Scrif)ture liistory, but one given to tlie princess 
Klizabetii had ou it the history of Pyraunis and Thisbe. The king 
} 'resented his daughter with a considerable number of jewels, on his mar- 
riage wdth Katharine Parr ; six months before bis death (the 20th of 
duly) he jtrcseiiteil her with many more. The miniber and valu (3 of his 
last gifts leail to the sup(M)sitic»]i that they were her m other’s jewels. 
Aiiu)ng them occurs another miniature of Katl^arine of Arragon, set with 
one of the king, o{X!niug like a ls»ok of gold.^ Against one gold neck- 
lace, set. with iK*arls, Mary lifus written, “given to my cousin dancGray,” 
liitle thinking, wdien she gave her young kinswoman a share of her 
(M'naments, that the fair neck would be mangled by ber order, nnmd 
^\hich these |K-aiis were ciaspeil. Many rich presents were distributed 
by Mary among her female relatams ; the names of hidy Fmnccs 
(mother to hvdy Jane Gniy), lady Eleanor Clifl’ord, cand latly Margaret 
1 >ouglas (married to MatiheAV Stuart, carl of fieniiox), frequently occur, 
familiarly .six»cificd as “iny cousin” France*?, Eleanor, or Manjv.t. 

Mary bad lx*en suffering with severe illness in the early jvjirt of 154fl, 
and was, in the spring, at the a»urt of her step-mother. A letter is 
extant from her brotlicr, prince bklwani,* datc<l from Hunsdon, May, 
1040, ill wliicli he congratulatc*8 her affectionately on her recovery, 
alVirming “that God ha<l given her the wdsdom of Esther, and tliat lie 
looked up to her virttujs w*ith admlratiuii.” lie desires her to give his 
love to lady Tyrwhitt, laily Lane, and to lady Ilerhert : thesf.* were 
ladies of quecu Katliarinct’s houttdiokl, and the last her sister — circum- 
stances which prove that Mary was then resident at ctairt. 'i'hc princess, 
indeed, usually occiiX’ied a large xtortion of her young brotlier’s thougljts, 
as may 1x‘ ascertained by his Latin exercises, written in the form of 
epistles addressed to her, to his father, and to queen Katharine Parr. In 
one of thc*se last, he takes the pains to entreat his stcivmothcr ** to pre- 
serve Uis dear sister Mary from the enchantments of the evil one, by 

* M«ay bmiiUfnl hbtoiioal minlalnvE* set in Uito modo w«re among the Strawbenyo 
hiU ^UmUod. * C^ted in Sciype's M<'inoriaLs. 
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beseeching her to attend no longer to foreign dances and merriments, 
which do not become a most GhristianJ princess.” ' The exhortation 
perhaps really originated from the princely boy’s tutor, Richard Cox^ 
who, though a Protestant, was, like many of his contcraiwrary Reformers, 
imbued with the asceticism of the cloister. Yet the cares of a brother,* 
who had not seen his tenth summer, regarding the superabundant dances 
of his sister, then turned of thirty, possessing withal the historical repu- 
tation for sternness of Mary Tudor, will be considered a curious anomaly 
in historical incident. 

Mary retained her father’s favour to tlie close of his existence, though, 
just as he w^as on the verge of the grave, her name was strangely impli- 
cated in the mysterious offences for which the accomplished Surrey was 
hurried to the block. General history repeats, i)crpetually, that Surrey’s 
princii)al crime was an intention of aspiring to the hand of the princess 
Mary ; his own family history, however, proves that this was impos- 
sible, for his hand was already given to a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and who survived him many years.® Henry Vlll. in his will confiimed 
Mary in Her reversionary rights of succession, and bequeathed to her tho 
sum of 10,00<X. towards ihcr marriage portion, if 8l?.e married with tho 
consent of the council of regency. While she coTitinued unmarried, she 
was to enjoy an income of 3,000f. per annum, which it appears arose 
from the rents of her manors of Newhall or Beaulieu, Hunsdon, and 
Kenninghall. This last was part of the illegal xdnnder of the noblo 
house of Howard, which she restored, on her accession, to its rightful 
owner. 

Tho silcnco of all English writers regarding any communication 
between Henry VIII. and his eldest daughter when he was on his 
death-lwl, obliges us to have recourse to the testimony of continental 
hishwians, and to translate tho following passage from the Italian of 
J\)lUno : — “ One day, when tho king felt convinc'd that his death was 
a|)i>roaching, he onlcri»d lus daughter Mary to be sent for. He addressed 
lier wdth great tenderness and affection, and said, • I know well, my 
daughter, that fortune has been most adverse to you ; that I have caused 
you infinite sorrow, and that I have-not given you in marriage, as I dc- 
sireil to do. This was, however, according to the will of Go«l, or to the 
unhai>py state ol my affairs, or to your own ill-luck ; but I pray you 
lake it all in good part, and x>romise me to remain as a kind and loving 
mother to your brother, whom I shall lea%''e a little helpless child.”* 
It is very probable that Alary actually made her father such a promise, 

^ of tho Kinfp of KiiglAnil, edited had acceaa to the munimenta of history in 

by J. O. Udlllwell, vcL it a. s: transdated iboae relgna. ainoe we find lepeatedly, in hia 
from the IaUd origiiial. lU^lInMtu MSS., pag^ information derived from aiirh aourcea 
Itodieian Lib. aaPrivy-councilJonmalaState-poper Letters, 

^llowAnlMemorialahyllciiiy Howard, esq., ftc.. which were unknown to tlie conteoipo* 
of Oorby-castle. rary English hlstoriana. and have oidy been 

* IV>lUiio, p. 191. This writer must have recently opened to the public. 
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because, in the stormy movements of the succeeding reign, though it 
will he presently shown that snares and temptations were not wanting 
to induce her to seize the reins of government, she never gave, either 
secretly or openly, the least encouragement to any rebellion against the 
•successive regents who governed in her brother’s name — ^hnppy if she 
could preserve her own home from molestation, which was not always 
the cose. Her brother’s first employment, on his accession, w^as to write 
her, from the Tower, a^Latin letter, dated February 8, 154G-7, of con- 
«ii»lenco on their father’s death, concluding with these affectionate words : 
“ So far as in me lies, I will bo to you a dearest brother,” and overflow- 
ifig with all kindness.^ The mind of the boy-sovereign must have been 
<leeply and tenderly intent on his sister Mary, for a few days afterwards 
lie alluded to an attempt on her life, made in the preceding summer, 
<luriag the life of their father. Accident had brought the incident to 
the knowledge of king Edward, and in the warmth of his fraternal love 
he tiiiiB wrote to Sir Edwanl Browne, an ofiicer in her household : — 

Jt has been represented unto us, that in the course of the last summer 
you did, at your own imminent peril, and at the peril of your life, 
pi-otect the house wherein our dearest sister ^-as residing at tBo time, 
irom being entered in the night by a bloodthirsty and inunlcrous 
villain, who might, perchance, liave don^p an incredible damage to our 
said sister, or at least to her attendants. We arc desirous of reqiiiting 
the service, .and for that purfiose we will and command you to repair 
without delay to our court at Jxmdon. — From the Tower, this 13t]i 
day of February.”* Such was the warmth of affection tow^ards Mary 
felt by Lor cherished nursling and brother at the jnsriod of his ascending 
the tlirone. Small doubt can exist that the sister mentioned by the 
young monarch was Mary, as Elizabeth was resident with him at Hcrt- 
ford-castle some time before the death of his father; therefore he would 
have become acquainted with all that had befallen her then. Besides, 
Elizalicth’s {Kxsition regarding the succession did not provoke the mge 
^)f murderous fanatics. 

The princess Mary lived in retirement at her country scats in tlio 
ensuing spring. TliegreAt changes whicli took place in religion immedi- 
ately after the decease of Henry Vlll. had, as yet, pro^luccnl no colli- 
sion between her and tlie protector Somerset. Tlffe following letters 
i>esiK*ak her on terms of familiarity both with him and his wile : — 

The PiiiKCESs Mart to my Lady of Somerset. 

*‘My GOOD Gossip, (li>47, April.) 

“ After my very hearty commendations to yon, with like desire to 
hear of the amendment and increase of your good health, these shall be 

1 J^etUTi of Uie Kings ut KngLiiid, edited f>v J. O. IIaHIwHI. voL U. p. 2IJ: BodleUn 
IJbraiy. < Ibl^ p. 27. 
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to put you in remembrance of mine old suit concerning EichaM Wood, 
who was my mother^s servant when you were one of her yrace*8 maids. 
As you know, by his application, he hath sustained great loss, almost to 
liis utter undoing, without any recompense hitherto, which forced me to 
trouble you whh his suit before, whereof (I thank you) I had a very 
good answer, and desire you now to renew the same to my lord your 
husband, for 1 consider it impossible for him to remember such matters, 
having such a heap of business as hcL hath. Wherefore 1 heartily ti^^uiro 
yon to go forward in this suit till you have brought it to an honest end, 
for tho poor man is not able to abide long In the city. 

“ And thus, my good Nann, I trouble you with m 3 r 8 elf and all mine ; 
thanking yon with ail my heart for your earnest gentleness towards mo 
ill all my suits hitherto, reckoning m 3 'aelf out of doubt of the continu- 
ance of tiie same. Wherefore, once again I must trouble you with my 
poor George llrickhouse, who was an officer of my mother's wardrobe 
and beds, from the time of tlie king mj' father’s coronation, whose only 
desire is to bo one of tlio knights of Windsor, if all tho rooms be not 
Jillcd ; and if they bo, to have the next reversion in obtaining, wheret^f 
(in mirfe opinion) you shall do a charitable deed, as knoweth Almighty 
God, who scud 3 *ou good health, and us short! v' m^t, to his pleasure. 
— From St. John’s, this Suoda}' in the afternoon, being the 24th of 
April. 

Your loving friend during my life, 

“Mary.” 

Mary’s requests for provision for her mother’s agotl servants were duly 
remembered , by her “gooil Nann,” for, some months later, a letter of 
thanks in her hand occurs io the protector : — 

Tiir Princess Mart to the Proteotob. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I heartily thank you for your gentleness showed touching my re- 
quests late made unto you, \vlu‘r<*of 1 have been advertised by^ my comp- 
troller ; and though 1 shall leni*e [omit] to trouble you at present with the 
whole number of my said requests, yet T thought it good to signify to 
you my desire for tliose ixu'sons who have 8erye<l me a very long time, 
and liave no kind'of living cc'rtain. Praying you, mjrlonl, according to 
your gentle promise, that they may have pensions, as my other servants 
have, during their lives ; for their yearn lie so far passed, that I fear they 
shall not enjoy them long. 

•* Thus, with my hearty commendations, as well to yoursedf as to my 
gossi)), your wife, I bid you Ixith farewell, praying Almighty God to 
send 3 *ou both as much health and comfort of soul and body os I would 
wish myself. — From Beaulieu, the 28th l\'cemlx5r.” 

In June, lord 'rhomas Seymour wrote to her requesting her sanction 
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to liis maiTiaj 2 ;e with bor friend and steiKinotber, Kathariuo Farr : her 
letter has already been giveu.^ It is sensibly written, though somewhat 
priulishly worded, disowning all knowledge •• in wooing matters and she 
evidently insinuates, that a six months’ widowhood was rather too short 
^or the widow of a king of England, though perhaps Mary knew' as well 
as the {larties themselves that they were already married. The princess 
listed her letter from Wanstcad,^ and soon after she notified to Katharine 
Farr tliat she was about to try the air of Norfolk for the restoration of 
her infirm health, and from that time slm sojourned frequently at her 
manor of KcuninghaU. She required the attendance of her chamber- 
woman Jane, during an attack of illness that seized her in tlio autumn* 
'fliU damsel had given her hand to William Uussell, a servant in tho 
household of her sister, on which occasion Mary received the following 
familiar letter^ from the princess Elizabeth. It is one of a numerous 
and afiectionate ’scries, which xuissed between the royal sisters at this 
Iteriod of their lives ; — 

FnOM THE ruINCESS ELIZABETH TO THE PrIKCESS MaRV. 

^ To MV WELL-BKLOVED SISTER MaRT, 

Goofl sister, as to hear of yoiir sickness is un]>loasant to me, so it is 
nothing fearful, for that I understand it is your old guest, that is wont 
oft to visit yon, whose coming, though it be oft, yet it is never wel- 
come; but, notwithstanding, it is comfortable, fur tliat jacida praiviya 
jfitnus ferinnL 

“ As I do understand yonr need of Jane rtusseirs service, so 1 am 
st*rry that it is by my man’s occasion letM [hindered] : which, if I had 
known afore, I would have caused his will to give place to nec<l of your 
service, for, as it is her duty to oliey his commandment, so it is his part 
to attend your pleasure ; and as I confess it were mcetcr for him to go to 
her, since she attends upi»n 3 *ou, so indeed he rerjuired the sann*, but 
for divers of his fellows h<ad business abroad that made his tarrying at 
liome. 

“ Gcxxl sister, though I have good cause to thank you for your oft 
sending to me, yH 1 havifmore oc&uien to think you for yonr oft yrmth 
writing; and you may well «<?«, hy my viriting so fftj tiow jhamut it is 
to me. And thus I end to trouble you, desiring God^ send you as well ^ 
to do as you can think or wish, or I desire or pray. — From Ashridge, 
scribbleil this 27th of October* 

** Your loving sister, 

Elizabeth.” 

The last will and testament of Henry VIIL was as rcjdete with seeds 

1 <ke life of Kutharliie Parr. " Wairrteoict rnnJilwI roy*! property. Heron 

" After th** of ^fr Oilo* In was a of Sir Tlw#mii» More, 

the lime of Jleiiiy V" IIl^ hie iJiaaor«houae aX * iiii»*« ttnt Seilee of Ehgliab I^Ue n. 
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of strife for his subjects, as the capricious acts of his life had been. The 
monarch who had desecrated so many altars, and scattered the funds of 
mortuary chapels and endowed chantries, in utter disregard of the inten- 
tions of the founders, left by his will 600/. per annum for masses to be 
said for bis soul 1 ^together with an express command that a convenient 
altar should be set up and honourably prepared and apparelled with all 
things requisite and necessary for daily mass, there to be said per- 
l)etually while the world shall endure.” ^ He had likewise enjoined his 
executors to bring up his son in the Catholic faith ; by this he probably 
meant the cruel church of the six articles which he bad founded. This 
will was a serious impediment to the refoimed church of England, for the 
cstablidiment of which Somerset andCranmer took decided steps directly 
Henry ex])ire(1. ileforo the parliament met in November, bishop Gar- 
'diner, tlie cliief supporter of Henry’s anti-papal Catholic church, was 
deprived of his see, and imprisoned in the Fleet. Some time in the samo 
autumn a controversy, by letter, took place between the princess Mary 
and Somerset, which appears to have been commenced hy her earnest 
(entreaties for the performance of her father’s will, especially that part 
which x^lated to the education of her brother. Somerset’s answer to the 
princess is alone preserved^; it contains assertions regalding the Protestant 
))rinciples and intentions of Henry YllL wholly contradicted by facts. 
Far wiser would it have been for ihe protector to have boldly founded 
Ills opposition on the obvious truth, and argued on the inconsistency 
of Henry’s testimony and his deeds ; but Somerset, like most politicians, 
sacrificcid the majesty of tnith to expediency, which conduct, as it ever 
docs, involved him in a labyrinth of disputation aud self-(X)ntradiction. 

Meantime the Paraphrases of Erasmus,” in which the transla- 
tion by the iirinccss Mary held a conspicuous place, was reprinted 
by the foundera of our reformed church, and provided in all churches 
throughout England os a com{)anion to the Bible, for it was considered 
next in efficacy to the sacred volume itself Gardiner made an attack 
on this very work.* Mary’s connection with the publication forms a 
singular incident in the history of this controversy, and, indeed, in her 
own career, lor her oiiposition to the reformed church of England (X)m- 
incnccd at tho very moment that church was taking for one of its 
bulwarks the work^of her own pen. The princess was invited to court 
by an affectionate letter fi-om the young king, her bmther, who wa?, 
before religious controversy occasioned variance, exceedingly fond of 
lier. The roy§il family passed the Christmas succeeding their father’s 
death in each other’s society, on the most affectionate terms. From that 
time, however, the visits of Mary to court were few; as she could not 
agree with the tenets of the Protestants, she held herself as much in 
retirement as possible. The country was, the succeeding summer, in a 

> Will of king Heniy Vlllo In the Chapter-house. ^ Burnet, voL 11. pp. 26-35. 
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state of insurgency from east to west, and from iiortli to south, chiefly 
on account of the utter misery into which the tyranny of the latter 
years of Henry VIII.’s government had thrown it. It ought to he 
noted, that not one of tlufse insurgents implicated Mary^s name in their 
proce^ings, thougli, if she had given them the slightest encouragement, 
there cannot be a doubt but that they would joyfully have done so. 
Mary certainly limited her religious zeal, whilst she was a subject, to the 
narrow circle of her own chapel and household, for which she claimed 
only toleration ; this she was the less likely afterwards to practise, since 
no example was afforded her that it formed a principle of any creed 
established in Christendom. None were contented with exemption from 
persecution ; all wanted co have the x>ower to persecute x)ersons of 
different opinions. 

Notwithstanding all Mary’s caution, the protector addressed to her 
a communication, accusing her servants of encouraging the rebels in 
Devonshire. Mary was at Kenninghall, in Norfolk, from whence 
she wrote to assure him that lier servants were not near the scene of 
action. 

Mary came to London in the autumn of 1548, and paid a visiffto her 
brother at his private rosidence of St. James*£?palace. Here she must 
have occupied a regular suite of reception-rooms, for she had a great 
concourse of her friends to visit her, and made csixicial good cheer for 
llieir cntertfiinmcnt. The comforts and luxuries of the tabic were not, 
it is evident, forbidden at court, but the sound of musical instruments 
was wholly banished from the royal residences ; nor did the first lady in 
the realm venture to indulge lier favourite taste, by touching virginals, 
lute, or rcgals, whilst sojourning under the roof of the young sovereign 
nf England. The widower of Katharine Parr, lord Thomas Seymour, 
yas among the guests of Mary during her residence at St. James’s- 
]'alace,* which is apj^arent by a letter he addressed to her, in which Iks 
returned thanks for her hospitality ; and at the same time required Ijer 
testimony (as related in the preceding biography) respecting the rich 
jewels her father had given to the late queen Katharine Parr. He 
alluded to Mary’s total deprivation of music while she alxxlo at St. 
James’s, and insinuated that she must wholly have lost her j>racticc. Jn 
order to obviate such a misfortune, he offered the services of his man, 
Walter Earle, to give her lessons, this person being well skilled on her 
favourite instrument, the virginals. The inquisitors of the Star- 
chamber, who soon after carefully sifted all the proceedings of the unfor- 
tunate l^ymour, found that he had had a long consultation with his 
man, Walter Earle, the night before he set out on bis cr-and to Mary. 
They shrewdly susijected that Walter was directed to intersjierse, with 
his musical lessons, some words calculated to raise the ambitious widower 
1 HaynesVi Burleigh Pspera. « 
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in the good graces of the princess. Great jealousy was excited in the 
mind of the protector, that his brother, if he failed in his matrimonial 
projects regarding Elizabeth, or lady Jane Gray, meant to offer his hand 
to the princess Mary. 

A very few weeks intervened before Thomas Seymour was hurried,, 
without trial, to tl^e block, by the jealousy of his fraternal foe. He 
employed his last moments in writing to the royal sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, one of whom regarded him witlr feelings of friendship, the 
otlier with those of love. 

Mary’s health was so very infirm in the succeeding spring, that her 
death was generally expected : she herself felt convinced that her end 
was near. Hud she died at tliis time, how deeply venerated would her 
name liave l>een to all posterity I how fondly would her learning, her 
charities, lier spotless purity of life, her infiexil^le honesty of word and 
deed, and her fidelity to her friends have been quoted and remembered 
hy her country I Even her constancy to the ancient church would Ivave 
l}ecn forgiven, as she w*ns as yet innocent of the greatest ofience a human 
l)eing can commit against God and man — persecution for religion’s sake. 
She wvoto a meditation on her severe illness in 1549, and sent it to 
her kinswoman, lady Caf^el, with these words: — *^Good cousin Capel, 
I pray you, as often as you he di8|)osed to read this writing, to remember 
me and ])ray for me — your loving friend, Marie.” The cousin, whose 
relationship the princess claims so frankly, was daughter to the lady 
Manners, descended from Anne duchess of Exeter, sister to Ed waul IV., 
by her second husband St. Lc^r, and of course a descendant of the 
royal line of York.^ 

The sickness Mary referred to lay long and heavily on her at Kenning- 
hall, and it seems to have been grmitly aggi*avated by tlic arduous letters 
she had almost daily to vrrite to the protector, respecting her required 
conformity with the recently established church of P^ngland. In the 
course of this corrcsix>ndGnce she frequently alluded to her sinking 
health. The point of contest was, her rcfhsal to deliver up her chaplain. 
Dr. Hoptoii; her officer, Sir Francis Inglefield; and her comptroller, 
llocbester, to the inquisitorial powers of the privy council regarding her 
domestic worship. In her letter she rather appealed to the former friend- 
ship between her and Somerset, than used harsh language 

I intend, with G oil’s grace, to trouble you little with any worldly 
suits, but to bpstow the short time I think [expect] to live, in quietness, 
praying for the king’s majesty and all of you. Moreover, your desire 
seems that 1 sliould send my comptroller [Rochester] and Dr. Hopton 
[chaplain] to you. It is not unknown to you that the chief chaige of 


1 Park's Royal Autbora, and Stryrie. Tho present ducal hodse of Rutland, and its branches 
of tbo xuime of Maiincni* derive disoeni ftom the legitimate line of York through this source. 
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my house resteth only on the travails of my said comptroller, who 
hath not been absent from my honse three whole days since the eet- 
tince lip of the same, unless it were for my letters-patent ; so that if 
it wercjiot for his continual diligence, I think my little [income] 

would not have stretched so far* My chaplain, by occasion of sickness, 
hath been long absent, and is not yet able to ride ; therefore, as I 
cannot forbear [apare] my comptroller, and my priest is not able to 
iouriiey, I desire yon, my lord, if you have anything to declare to me, 
except mattet's of religion^ to send me some trusty person with whom 
I shall be contented to talk ; but assuring you, that if any servant of 
mine, man, woman, or chaplain, should move me contrary to my con- 
science, I would not give im to them, nor suffer the like to be used in 
my house. And thus, my lord, with my hearty commendations, I wisli 
unto you ami the rest [of the council] as well to do as myself. — ^Ii^rom 
my house at Keniiinghall, 22nd of June, 1549. 

“ Your assured friend to my power, 

“Maky.’* 

Tlio dispute gathered strength as it proceeded, and, in a letter written a 
few days after, she snya, “ Her jumr sick priest, Hopton, has scf out in 
olwdieiicc to their orders, though the w^eather was cold and stormy, and 
he likely to fail hy the "way.” This controversial correspondence with 
Sonierset was suddenly' interrupted by his deposition from the i)rotector- 
shi]i. The faction wdiich had deposed him (the leaders of which wero 
Dudley and Northampton) addressed an extraordinary memorial to Mary, 
giving their ow*n version of the transaction, written with natural par- 
tiality to their own cause and conduct. From this singular document 
wc abstract the following particulars : — 

To MY liADY Mary's grace and my Lady Elizabeth's grace. 

It may please your grace^^ with our most humble and hearty com- 
mendations, to understand, that whereas some trouble liath chanced 
iKitween us of tlie king’s majesty’s council and the duke of Somerset, 
iuid because tlic same may be diversely reported, wc have thought it 
our jiarts to signify to your grace briefly how the matter hath grown, 
and by wdiat moans it hath now come to this extremity.” Many 
sentences then occur, accusing Somerset indefinitely ^f x^ride, ambition, 
and impracticability in business, and at last, with flying into violent 
courses because he su8[)cctcd a cabal against him. As addressed to the 
princess Mary, the following narrative of the only misdemeanour that 
could be alleged against the hapless Somerset is veiy curious :— ** We,” 
resume his accusers, “ had not dined together above twice, but immedi- 
atefy he took the Tow'cr, and raised all the country alx>ut Hampton- 

1 A duplicate of this state paper was cer- contents will show. It ts printed at length 
tainl^sent to both slHters^as it is mipcifcrib^ in Mr. Ty tier's ICdward and Mary, toL L p. 
to both, bnt is only peitSiient to Mi^, as the 348. 
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court, bruiting and crying out *that certain lords had determined to 
destroy the king’s majesty ’ — whom we pray to God on our knees to 
make as old a king as any of his progenitors ! And when he had thus 
gathered the people together at Hampton-court, he brought his^majesty 
into the hasa-oourt there, and to the gate, causing him (good prince) to 
say to tlie people crowded round the gate, * I pray you be good to us and 
our uncle I ’ ” The scene of tliis stirring historical drama, wo consider, 
is that antique quadrangle in Hampton^court which opens on the river, 
the bridge, and ofiBccs ; this, we think, agrees with the term ** base-court.” 
It is little injured by the hand of innovation ; and here imagination can 
picture the royal boy, with his noble-looking uncle, supx>licating through 
the grate the motley crowd (assembled from the Ixinks of the river and 
the adjacent hamlets) “ to be good" to them. But this did not form the 
whole of the protector’s luiranguc, which chiefly turned on a x)o1itical 
intrigue he suspected his rivals meant to agitate with the princess Mary. 
The d(x:umcnt proceeds : — When he, Somerset, began his oration to 
the people, and| among his other untrue and idle sayings, declared * that 
xvo wanted to remove him from his ofllce, because wo were minded t<> 
liave your grace [princi^ss Mary] to be regent of the realm ; ’ dilating on 
what danger it would pibve to his majesty to have* your grace (who an? 
next m succession and title) to be in that xdace, and that therein was 
meant a great trcHison — which, os God knoweth, we never intended, and 
consider all laws touching the government provide to the contrar}*; 
neither have any of us all at any time, by wortl or writing, opened any 
such mutter to your grace, as your honour knoweth.” Tliis singular 
communication hears every api^iarance of a snare laid for Mary hv 
Dudley. It o|ionod to her a pn>s|>ect, which she had never laoviously 
coutemxdatcd, of governing Kngland as jirincess-regent, by the aid of his 
faction after the deiiosition of Somerset. Had slic given way for one 
Instant to the temptation of ambitious vanity, and encouraged Dudley 
by replying, “ That, as nru:t in succession and title, her apixiintment as 
regent was by no means an unreasonable step," she had been lost, for the 
aame party afterwards conspfreil to invalidate her title and right of suc- 
cession to the throne. She knew them well, and gave no encouragement 
to the subtle hint. The whole transaction has, till very recently, slept 
in the dim twilij^lit of the State- Paper office. Most wisely does Mr. 
’rytler observe that historical truth is progressive, of slow attainment, 
and to bo found, if any whera, in the original letters of the times.” To 
this may we add that History, separated from the companionship of her 
sister Biograxihy, is an inex])licablc riddle ; for in the individual charac- 
ters of rulers an<l princes, in their xiassions, interests, and good or^ bad 
X>rinciplea, can alone be traced the springs of the outward and visihlo 
actions which history records. Dudley’s despatch, after detailing many 
curious jxiTticulars relative to Edward VI. and Somerset, irrelevant 
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hurc, tVius concludes :— ** We trust your grace, in our just and faitlit'ul 
quarrel, will stand with us, and thus shall we pray to Almighty God for 
the preservation of your grace^s health.” 

It m^y be inferred, from Mary’s kindness on her accession to 
Siumerset’s down-trodden and persecuted family, after his enemies had 
wreaked their final vengeance on him, that she by* no means approved 
of his ruin and execution ; and it is certain, from the immediate renewal 
of aggravated severities against her for the practice of her domestic 
worship, that ** her grace did not stand ” with his enemies, according to 
their earnest requests Indeed, Mary’s utter retreat from all political 
agiUition in her brother’s stormy minority, coincides entirely wnth 
I’ollino’s narrative regarding her father’s death-bed charge. Whenever 
she was at issue with the ministers of Edward VI., her disagreement 
was wholly i)crsonal, amf never of a public nature. It was passive, and 
limited to repelling their interference with her domestic altar; and when 
she resisted their attacks, she neither meddled with their intrigues, fo- 
mented their factions, nor encournged their enemies. When Dudley w.as 
established in the regency, he liad vainly excited her to claim trial : ho 
arrested her chaplains for ofiiciating In her cha|ie1, she appealed^to the 
eiii^ieror on the subject;^ and his ambossadof demanded of the privy 
council that the lady Mary might have her mass, which was denied,” 
says her royal brother, in his journal. The denial was inlumbiguous terms, 
since the imi^crial ambassador understood that ** permission had been 
granted.” Yet molestation to the princess continued during 1550, and 
towards the autumn assumed a serious aspect. Meantime the duke of 
1 Brunswick became a suitor for her hand, but was informed by her brother 
** that don Louis, the infant of Portugal, w'os engaged in a marriage-treaty 
for the princess Mary, and w'hcn that was determined, he should be 
answered.” The duke of Brunswick was the second illustrious wooer 
Mary bad had from among the champions of the Protestant faith, and 
the marf{uis of Brandenburgh soon after offered lier his hand. 'J'here 
seems, during the reign of Edward, to have been as many overtures for her 
marriage as when her father was alive. She gave her consent to allianco 
with don Louis of PortugaH but the match was never concluded.^ Mean- 
time the emperor threatened England with war, if the lady Mary was not 
exempted from all penal law against nonoo&formi ty, whiah was at this timo 
severe ; * and when the young king positively refused to permit mass to 
bo said in her cliapel, the emperor Charles sent ships (commanded by 
one of his Flemings, named Scippems) to hover off the east coast, to 

> Several of ber lettem to Cbarka V. are aetitenoe of the fiery death ibe aAerwanH 
extant in llajmea'a OoUecUoti. Thej ore In* suffered. Several l^tfjbmen, ooudenuied to 
consequential. the flames, bore fasota to St. Paul'a and one 

8 Strype'a Notes to Hayward's Edward VL was burnt to deatb. Sir Anthony Browne. 

a Tlie flret of these acu of parliament, cn- a faithful and honf*st servant of the crown, 
forcing conformity with Che Protestant church and several more, were impilsoned tn the 
of Knalond under cruel penal laws, was just Tower for osthoUcism. 
carried into effect. Joan Bocher was under 
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roccire Mary on board and carry her to the protection of his sister, the 
queen of Hungf^.^ KiuS Edward ordered Sir John Gartes to watch that 
his recusant sister was not stolen away irom Ncwhall (which is situate 
near the mouth of the Blackwatcr, in Essex) to Antwerp. This measure 
was expected, because it was said at court ** that more than one of W 
gentlemen had been to the coast, and ex^unined the l)est places for her 
embarkation.” Thus it apf^rcurs her favourite scat of Newhall, or Beau- 
lieu, was regarded with jealousy by the court The privy council endea- 
voured to entice Mary from tlie forbidden ground of Newliall, by amiable 
representations that the air of Essex was .Ixvd for her health, and the 
cause of illness w'hich attacked lier in the November of 1550; in answer, 
she wrote the following letter, which is pleasantly worde<l, and fir»ni 
which may be gatliercd information regarding her health and residences. 
It was probably addressed to the lord privy-seal, Bedford, with whom 
she was always on friendly terms : — 

My Loiin, 

*‘I most heartily thank you for your gentle and kind Ictlera. And 
whorens it should seem to you, and others my friciuls, that the soil and 
air of this Jiouso might be the reason of my sickness, for recovery whereof 
you think it goul 1 should remove from the same. My lord, the truth 
is, neither the he^isc or the air is herein to be suspected, but the time of 
the year, bidug tlie fall of the leaf, at which time I have seldom escaixd 
the same disease these many years ; and the rather, to prove the air is 
not the evil, L have not at present (thanks he to God) any of my house- 
hold sick. Notwithstanding, 1 had nuide my provisions at Watistead 
and St. John’s'^ this two months past, where I iiiteiulcd to have been all 
this winter ; but by reason of one departi'd at Wanstead of the plague, 
who was burietl in the churchyard, very near to my giitc, 1 was driven 
from that hous<* ; and th<*ti my disease coming 011 me so sore (licaring also 
that the air at St. John’s was not clear), 1 durat not venture to take so 
far a journey, the Hta*/ [delay] whereof was a grief tome, because the chief 
intent of the same was to see the king’s majesty. So having no house of 
my own near hand, 1 thought it not met^t to mtike more provision in any 
other, but determined to rest here ^ till Christmas was past, and caused 
mine officers to iwovide accordingly. Moreover, for the better amend- 
ment of my health, you so gently oifer mo the choice of any of the king's 
majesty’s houses, or any other man’s house, being meet, to be had, you 
would give order for the same. My lord, your gentleness in this, or in 
any other of my causes, doth appear so uufeiguedly, that 1 have just 
occasion to think j"OU my very friend ; and not being otherwise able to 

' Kins Edward** JoiimaL pltallcrs had been diaposaeaeed of a magnifl- 

> St Jol^*a la alwugra sllndcd to as tho cent maznion bgr Ueniy YXII. 
town4iouae of the princcaa. It eecnui to have * At BeaoUeo, now Nawball. near Chelma- 
beeu St. jQlUk% ClerkcnwcU* where the Uos- liord» 
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tecompcnso you, 1 sliall pray for you. Heroafter, if I shall espy any 
house meet ii>r my puriX)se, I shall make bold to i-cq^^re your favour 
therein ; for I mean, if strength and health will siiifer mo, to change the 
air and house here for the cleansing of the same, and borrow my lord 
ehanccllor’s house tor ten or twelve days, who very genth* hath offered 
me the same. And thus, with my most hearty commeiulatious, I wish 
you well to do as myself. — From Bmuliea [Newhallj, the 23rd of 
November. 

** Your assured friend to niy jHnvcr, 

“ Maiiy.*’ 

This h‘<t( r was so represented, that it produced the observation from the 
young king, in his journal, “ that the lady Mary refused to come to 
him/’ Throughout the* winter a controversy coiitimied regarding the 
ritual used in lier chaiiel, which, at liust, became so serious, that she 
• resnlvod to appeal to her brother in person. The ofience given by Mary 
was, tliat she difl not Iiave service celebrated with clos(?d doors, but per- 
mitted her neighbours to come in crowds to share in her worship. Mary 
was likewise accusoil of usurping the jjarish churches near hf.'i* residences, 
occupy ing them with lu r chaplains, and causing mass to lie ci'lebrate<l 
therein ; Imt hisliop Uidley, in his narrative of his subsequent discussion 
with her, exonerates lier from tlic charge by diclaring that wlien he 
]>r(‘.ssed tlie sul>j«*ct of preacliing to her, she r('fi-rrcd liiui “ to the inirish 
church at llunsdon, as tiic projxir place for his ministry.”* 

Familiar iritercoui*se took pliico in the following year between the 
princess Mar}' aiul her kinswoman Frances Brandon, duchess of Suffolk, 
and her daughters. “lu the fourth 3'ear of Edward VI., the duchess 
Frances came with a great retinue from J3radgatc to Tilsey.® 'JVn 
geiitlemeu arrived from London to escort lier to my lady Maiy’s grace, 
aiul after breakfast, November 21, tlie duchess Frances, with luy Jiidy 
Jane Gray, my lady I^tharine Gray, and my lady ^lary Gray, rejiaired 
to my lady Mary’s grace. The first days of December lady Katliariiio 
Gra}' came back with lier sister Mary to Tisley, hut lady Jane Gray 
was left at court as Uic gicst of her cousin the princess Mary until the 
10 th of that moutlu When the princess hade farewell to her guest, huly 
Jane Gray departed in comi>any with lier father, hey mother, and her 
uncles, the lord John and lord Thomas Gray, aiirl roilc with them to 
s|XMid the Christmas at Tilsey.* The princess Mary sent one of her 
gentlemen with a message to the family xiarty of the Grays, and he dined 
with them.” 

AVhen the princess ]Mary was resident at Wanstcad-bousc, in the year 

1 Stiype, voU tl. part 2. p. 334. mpm in hid brother's bttuly at WoUarion, in 

3 Tbfae are from a pteclomi im- !NotUijgliami»hir<^ 

printed MS. book belonging to lord Middleton, a A »eat of the Willoughbies, lady Wil- 
a net of extracts made by ChpL WU- loughby was huly Jant: Gray's aunt, lady 
loughby, in December, 1702, from the fiuailly Axme Gray, sbtor of the duke of Suffolk. 
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1551, she paid a state visit to the court of Edward* YI, She rode from 
AYansiead, attei^ed by a noble cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen, 
through FleeUnreet to Westminster. Her intention was to make a 
personal appeal to her brother on ilie subject of the interruption his 
ministers were then offering to her domestic worship. Every one of 
her numerous retinue wore a black rosary and cross hanging at the girdle, 
a display which naturally gave rise to irritation, and caused infinite 
oiTence to the Protestant court of the young king.^ “ At the great gate 
of the palaoe she alighted, and Mr. Wingfield, comptroller of the king’s 
household, and many lords attended her there. And so she was brought 
through the hall unto the chamber of presence, and so she tarried there 
two hours, and partook of a goodly banquet.” 

“ The lady Mary, my sister/* says young Edward, in bis journal, ”canie 
to mo at Westminster, where, after salutations, she was called with my 
council into a chamber, where was declared how long I had siifiercd hcr^ 
mass tujainst my will^ in the hope of her reconciliation ; and how (now 
Iwiiig no ho|X!i, which I perceived by her letters), except I saw sonuj 
short amendment, I could not bear it. It was said,” continues Edward, 

I constrained not her faith, but willed her not as a king to rule, hut 
ns a subject to olx^y, and that her example might breed too much incon- 
venience.” Mary answered, that her soul was God’s, and her faith 
she would not change, nor dissemble her opinion with contrary words.” 
It is to bo noted tliat the royal writer has scored through the words 
** against my will,” and that ho carefully abstains from speaking in the 
first pt^rson ; plainly indicating that the de*cIaration, though made in 
his name, was not uttered by his lips. It does not even app(*ar that he 
was present on the occasion. The same guarded and impersonal style 
may be traced throughout Edwanl’s journal whenever he rcconls the 
harsh messages sent to Mar}'. Tins confirms her assertions that he, 
good sweet king had nothing to do with the unkind and intolerant treat- 
inoiit to which she was subjixitcd from the coundl.” 

Some alarm was evidently felt for the princess by the populace, whoso 
idol she then was ; but she seems to have parted on friendly terms with 
the king, whatever resentment she bore to the^uncil, since she obtainetl 
leave to visit her favourite seat of Beaulieu (Newhall), in Essex. After 
the goodly banquet, the same afternoon she took horse and rode back 
to St. John’s, Clerkcnwell, and there she lay all night ; and on the 
morrow her grace rode to Newhall, in Essex, and there bides with grace 
and honour — thanks to God and the king her brother.”* 

The king, it may be iierccived by his journal, was j^rsonally aggrieved 
by the reluctance bis sister Mary fiianifested at visiting his court ; yet, 

> March 18. Thin ObttODlim chronicler ml. Sttym'e edition of the Mine adds the 
(edited by Sir. F. Madden. l*rlvy-fmrae Ex. Incident of the black roaarieai. 
penM8.p.cx.) datea Mary*a Tldt to court n * Chronicle In MarytsPrivy-puneExpeiisei. 

day earlier than her broUier does in hla Sir F. Madden. 
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had tlierc existed no religious difTerences, the ceremonial imposed upon 
every one who approached the Tudor sovereigns must hijye b^n diflScult 
for an invalid to support ** Whw one of the king’s ^ters eats with 
him,” says the Florentine ambassador, Ubaldini, ** she may not sit on a 
chair, but a mere bench, and so far distant from the head of the table 
and the king, that the canopy does not overhang her. The ceremonies 
observed before sitting down to table are truly laughable. I have seen, 
for example^ the princess Elizabeth drop on one knee five times before 
her brother, ere she took her place.” The king was answered on the 
knee every time he address^ any one, even of the highest rank. 
Laughable it certainly was, that the representatives of Owen Tudor 
shotild exact from their court almost oriental prostration, when the 
mightiest of the majestic Plautagenets, Edward 111., required no such 
servility. 

Tlie very day after Mary’s visit, the emperor’s ambassador declared, 
Wat “ If his master’s kinswoman was any further molested in her 
religious rites, he should quit the country, prcparatoiy to a declaration of 
war/’ The ministers, and even the bishops, of the 30 ung king assured him 
that war with the Low Countries would be utter ruin to England, and 
tliat Ik; must wink at his sister’s mass for a\Aiile — whereat he wept.^ 
'i'he enforced toleration did not last long ; for Francis Mallet, the head 
chaplain to the princess’s household, vras seized, and confined rigidly 
in the Tower ; a {xsrson was placed in his cell, night and day, to watch 
what he said and did. This was the more to be deplored, since Mallet 
liad shown, by aiding Mary in the translation of Erasmus, a tendency to 
liberality of J3rinciple8 ; and when such persons meet x)ersccutioii, the 
mischief done to the general cause of Christianity is great, since all .the 
tendencies to kindliness and mutual forbearance are changed into ]x>lemic 
fitly. May’s imprisoned chaxilain had been esteemed by queen Katha- 
rine Parr : he was a retiring charactej;, but a man of great learning and 
.sincerity, lie had been long in the service of the princess Mary, and it 
was to him she addressed the following words, at the end of a prayer sho 
com|X)sed : Good Francis, pray that 1 may have grace to obtain the 
l>ctitions contained in this prayer above written. Your assured loving 
roLstress, during life — 

When her old and tried friend was dragged ffon> under her roof 
to prison, Mary wrote earnest letters of remonstrance to her brother 
and his council, i>ut in vain. She continued, however, to have her 
religious service celebrated by her remaining chaplains, although, in the 
following August, another attempt was made to ]>rcvcut it. The 
princess was at Copthall, Waltham, Essex, when the king and council 
sent for the comptroller of her household, Mr. Robert Rochester, with Mr. 

1 Edwsnl*fl Jonnud. m quoted In Ungard and Madden. 

* Sir F. M:iddeii*a ftivy-pnne Espenifli^p. cxuvl.^ 
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Waldegrave and Sir Francis Inglefield, her two other princii>al officers ; 
anrlt after using jmany menaces and persuasions, charged them to return 
to tlidr mistress, and inform her and her remaining chaplains that mass 
should not he continued ; in short, these officers were charged to control 
the. princess in her own house, by altogether putting a stop to her ’ 
religious rites, ^ and if, in consequence, slie discharged them from licr 
seiwice, they were to stay nevertheless, and enforce the king’s orders. 

!l^ 08 t unwillingly, and with heavy hearts, did Maiy^’s offioers receive 
the orders of the privy council, and return homo charged with comniis- 
Btons to execute them. Hofr they sped in their attempts to control 
their mistress their own wonls will best testify: — “We arrived at 
Copped-hail, August 15, late in the evening; but as the following day 
was Sunday, and her grace was to receive the. sacrament, we abstained 
from delivering the letters before noon„ lest she should he disquieted.” 
After dinner, they presented the letters delivered toTthem'^at Bamptong 
court on the 14th ; and when the princess had read them, they prayc * 
her to bo contented to hear the commission they had received of the 
council. To which her grace made answer, “ that she knew right well 
that their commission agjecdwith the letters hefor 9 her, therefore they 
need not relioarso it.” They implored her to ixjrmit them to obey the 
council. “ At last she consented to hear their message, but was marvel- 
lously offended when she heard it, and forbade them to declare the same 
to licr chaplains and household ; if they did, they must no longer consider 
her as their mistress — moreover, she would leave the house directly.” As 
during this interview they all observed “ that her colour often altered, 
and she seemed j^assioned and unquiet, they forbore to trouble her 
further, fearing that the troubling her might bring on an attack of her 
old disease ;” they therefore begged her “ to consider the matter within 
herself, and jiause upon her atiswer to the council till the next Wednes- 
day, when they would wait upon* her grace again to hear further lier 
jdeasiire adding that they did this, hoping “ to find her more con- 
formable.” On AVednesday they found her anything but conformable, 
for she would not i)ermit them to declare their charge from the council 
to her chnixlains and family, saying, “ Her Hbuschold were enjoying the 
completost jH?nco and quiet ; and if they chose to disturb her and them, 
and any ill shoulH arise, they, the said "lloclicstor, Inglcfteld, and Walde- 
grave, must answer for the blame of it.” ■ After this exhortation from 
their mistress, they preferred returning to the council without performing 
their commission, contenting themselves with bringing to Windsor, for 
lus majesty, “ letters from the lady Mary’s grace, as foiloweth My 

1 Pri^ Coniicitbook. L&Xewiso ElU^s English lirttera. The munmtlveof theimfor- 
liftUMW. nntt ScriQB. tiinutc officers Is drawn erom a MS. belonging 

a Sue the origliml MS. llarkiaD, 352. foL tu the colkcthmor Sir T. PliilUppa, at MulUle 
]!*G. It is printed, with some acute com- UIIL 
muuts, in Sir llunry Ellis's first colkctlon of 
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duty most humbly remembered to your majesty. It may please you to 
be advertised that I have by my servants received your most honourable 
letter, the contents whereof do not a little trouble me ; and so much the 
more, for that any of my seiwants should move or trouble me in matters 
touching my soul, which I think the meanest subject in your realm 
could evil bear at their servants* hand, having, for my )mrt; utterly 
refiisiHl heretofore to talk with them in such matters, and of all other 
]terscms I^aiF^t regai-ded them therein. To them I liave declared what I 
t})ink,.as she which trusteth your majesty would have suffered me, your 
poor liumble sister and hedeswoman, to lAve used the accustomed mass 
which the king, your father and mine, with all his predecessors evermore 
used, wherein also I have been brought up from my youth ; and there- 
unto my conscience doth not only bind me (which will by no means 
suffer me to think one thing and do another')^ but also the promise made 
,to the emperor by your majesty’s council was an assurance to me, that 
in so doing I should not break the laws, although they seem now to 
(pialily and deny the tiling. And at my last waiting on your highness 
1 was so hold as to declare my mind and conscience, and dcsi^d your 
Iiighness, rather than constrain it, to take r$y Itfe; whcreiinto your 
majesty made me a very gentle answer. And now I beseech your high- 
ness to give me leave to write w'liat 1 think touching your majesty’s 
lc*ttcrs. Indeed, they may be signed with your own hiuid, and never- 
tlieless, in my opinion, not your majesty’s in effect; because it is well 
known, that licretoforc 1 have declared in the presence of your highness 
that, though (our Ijord be praised) 5 ’our majesty hath far more know- 
ledge and greater gifts than others of your years, yet it is not jiossible 
that 3 'our liiglmeas can at these years be a judge in matters of religion ; 
and tlierefore I take it that the matter proceedeth from such as do wish 
those things to take place which bo most agreeable to themselves, by 
whose doings, your majc‘sty not offended, I mean not to rule my con- 
science. And thus, without molesting your highness any further, 1 hum- 
bly Ixseech the same ever, for God’s sake, to bear with me, as you have 
done ; and not to think that by my doings or example any inconve- 
nience might grow to your majesty, or to your realm, for I use it not after 
any such sort, putting [having] no doubt but in time to come, )vhcther 
1 live or die, your majesty diall perceive mine intend is grounded upon 
a true love towards j’ou ; whose royal estate I beseech Almighty God 
h »ng to continue, which is and shall be my prayer, according to my duty. 
And after pardon craved of your majesty for this rude and bold letter, if, 
neither at my humble suit nor for regard of the promise made to the 
emperor, you will suffer and bear with mo as you have done till your 
majesty may be a judge herein yourseli^ and right understand their pro- 
ceeding (of which yet 1 despair not), rather than to offend Ood and my 
conscience I offer my bodv at your will, and death ^Ul be more welcome 

2k 2 
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than life with a troubled conscience. Most humbly beseeching your 
majesty to pardon iny slowness in answering your letters, for my old 
disease would not suffer me to write any sooner. And thus I pray 
Almighty Ood to keep your majesty in all virtue, and honour, and long 
lire, at his plmure. — From my poor house at Copped*hall (Essex), the • 
19th of August. 

^ Your majesty’s most humble sister, 

“Maby.” 

Edward VI. and his cotincii took four days for the consideration of 
this letter, nor could they devise a more rational scheme of reducing the 
recusant princess to conformity, than by continuing to excite her own 
servants to control her ; who, Wng accustomed to render her implicit 
obedience,” were, as she shrewdly remarked, the last persons Kkely to 
enforce it.” And so it proved ; for when Eobert Bochester, her principal 
oflicor, was brought before the king and council in ord^r to receive a 
second code of instructions on his return to his vocatioirin the house- 
hold of the princess, he flatly refused to carry any more messages, 
vowing he had had enough of his first commission. They might send 
him to prison if tliey liked, but as to face his militress on any such 
errands, he would ' Sir Francis Inglefield and Mr. Waldegrave 
were precisely in the same mind, refusing to intermeddle with the religi- 
ous rites in the household of their lady, saying it was against their con- 
sciences. The resolution of Mary’s officers to endure any infliction 
rather than return to their mistress’s residence with fresh orders for con- 
trolling her, placed the privy council in a dilemma ; and they actually 
found no cxi)^ient, except cany ing out their owm enactments in person. 
Accordingly, a deputation of their body set off for the pui7X)se of reducing 
the princess to obedience. The persons composing it were the lord 
chancellor Bich, Sir Anthony WingCeld (comptroller of the king’s house- 
hold), and Mr. Petro ; they likewise brought a gentleman, who meant to 
favour Mary with his service in place of the impracticable Bol)crt 
Bochester — that faithful servant of the princess having been, on his 
refusing to exercise coercion, consigned prisoner, first to the Fleet, and 
then to the Tower. The proceedings of the ]>rivy councilloi-s at Copt- 
hall cannot be betft^r narrated than in the words of the lord chancellor^ 
liimsclf, who^ in a very tragic tone, thus relates a scene, which, contrasted 
with the sad and tearful events of those times of terror, positively ends 

> Privy Coundl-bcM>k, rdSn of KdWATd VI. the man who fa arenaed by Foxe of throwing 

> Privy GouncQ-bool^ a^ KlUa'a Letteni, off his gown and aiding Wriotbealey in work- 
Drat Serioe. Thla lord chancellor Rich, on ing the rack that tortured poor Anne Aakew, 
account of ill healib. ledgne d the seals a few in order to wring from her evidence to destroy 
months afterwards.— See £dwanl VL'm Jonr- queen Katharine Parr. Yet, in 1S51, he 
nnl. He was the aamo peraon who climbed voluntarily went to haram Bfary Into con- 
iuto fiftvour by the peraecutloD of Sir Thmtiaa formity wtth the vety Kligion, for the pro- 
More, and whose poured testimony was the fesaloii of which be almost tore the tender 
only shadow of wituees against him. He Is frame of Anne Askew to pieces. 
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with a tinge of comedy : — “ T, the lord chancellor, delivered his majesty 
letters to the lady Mary, who received them on her knees, saying, tlmt 
she would kiss the letter because the king had signed it^ and not for the 
matter contained therein, which was merely the doings of the council. 
Reading it to herself, she said these words, in our hearing : ‘ Ah ! good 
Mr. Cecil took much pains here.* ’* When they began to exhort her on 
the business they came on, she prayed them to be brief ; “ For,” said 
she, I am ill at ease in health, and 1 shall, mayhap, make you a 
short answer, having written my mind to his majesty with mine own 
hand.” 

Nevertheless, they proceeded in their exhortation, and offered to show 
her the names of all the council who had resolved she should not have 
the private mass in her house. **She cared not,” she said, ••for the 
rehearsal of their names, for she knew they were all of one mind therein. 
And,” added she, •• rather than use any other service than that ordained 
during the % of my father, I will lay my head on the block ; but,” she 
continued, •* I am unworthy to suffer death in so good a cause. And 
though his majesty, good sweet king, have more knowledge than any 
other of liis years, yet it is not possible for lym, at present, to Cc a judge 
of all Uiiugs ; for instance, if ships were to be sent to sea, 1 am suni 
you would not think him able to decide what should be done, and much 
less can ho, at his age, judge in questions of divinity. How belt, if my 
chaplains do say no mass, I can hear none, no more can my ]XH)r 
servants. As to my priests, they know what they have to do, if tlu^y 
refuse to say mass for fear of imprisonment ; they may act therein as 
they will, but none of your new service shall be said in any house (jf 
mine, and if any bo said in it I will not taiTy in it an hour.” I'hev 
then told her how the king had commanded her comptroller, Mr. llobcM t 
Kochester, to enforce his councirs orders, and how ill and inefficiently liu 
and his colleagues had done the errand, and of their flat disobedience 
when commanded to return with a second message. 

As might be expected, this information gave the princess Mary ex- 
treme satisfaction : friendless and oppressed she might be, but it was 
evident she was still absolute mistress in her own domicile, and her 
servants preferred gainsaying a king and his council to the task of contra- 
dicting her under her own roof. With true woman^'s wit she rejoined — • 
•• It was not the wisest of all councils that sent her own servants to 
control her, in her own house ; for, of all persons, she. was least likely to 
obey those who had been always used to obey her implicitly. As for their 
punishment, the lords must use them as they thought fit ; ^ hut if they 
refused to do your message,” added she, •• they were the honestcr men, I 

1 Hiey wm k^t In mlaon during the by Mary at her acoeMlon. ICaiy nsmem- 
mainder of the reign of felward VL At leaat, bered tlie fidelity with which they auffeted in 
Mr. Wa!degmve*H family annals — see Burke's her cause. 

Peerage— affirm that he wai foond in pruou 
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wis.” ^Thcri the chancellor opened at length regarding the message of 
Charles V. in her behalf to the privy council, to which she replied, ** I 
liave the enii)eror'3 letter, in his own handwriting, testifying that an actual 
promise was made by the council that the mass should be pennitted me, 
nor can you marvel that I credit the emperor’s writing more than your • 
words ; and though you esteem the emjX'ror so little, yet should ye show 
me more favour than ye do, even for my father’s sake, who made the 
most of ye what ye be now, almost out of nothing.” This observation 
must have lieen peculiarly cutting to those in her presence, since they 
were remarkable for nothing excepting the art of skilful compliance with 
every persecuting whim of the sovereign tlmt happened to be reigniii'r, 
whetlicr directed against Protestants or Catholics. 

As for tlie cmi)eror,” continued the princess, were ho deati, I would 
do just ns I do now ; notwithstanding, to be plain wdth you, his ambas- 
sador shall know how I am uschI.” “ After this,” resumes lord chancellor 
llich, she was told that the king had appointed a iiersoi^d ifupply the 
place of her impracticable comt>ti‘oller, Itocliester, wl\o wairacnt to pnsc)n 
for refusing to qgi'ry the messages of the council. * 1 shall appoint mine 
own offlfeors,’ said Mary, ^ for my years arc sulHcicnt for the purpose ; 
and if ye leave your new comptroller within my gatok, out of them 1 go 
forthwith, for we twain >vill not abide in the same house. And,’ atldeil 
she, ‘ I am sickly, yet will I not die willingly ; hut if I chance to die, T 
will protest openly that ye of the council 1 m the cause of my dcatji.’ 
And having said this, she on her kneels delivered a ring as a token to 
the king, saying, * tliat she would die his true subject and sister, and 
obey him in all things except matters of religion ; hut this,’ she added, 

* will never be told liis majesty.* And having spoken thus, she dei:>arte«l 
into her bedchamber.” Then the lord chancellor called the chaplains of 
her household before him, and commanded and threatened them if they 
said aught but the service contained in the Common-prayer book. The 
chaplains, after some promised to obey.” 

When dei^arting, the loid chancellor and his company went down into 
the oouii-yard and waited a few minutes, while search was made for one 
of the chaplains, who had got out of the way l)f the exhortation. Just 
then the princess, who, ix^rliaits, was willing to divert their attention, 
opened a little window close by them ; and though they offered “ to 
return to the house, to hear what she bad to say, she would necils,” 
says my lord chfu^cellor, “sixjak out of the window. *I pray you,’ 
quoth she, ^ask the lonls of the council that my comptroller [Kochester] 
may shortly return ; for since his departing 1 take the accounts myself, 
and lo 1 have I learned how many loaves of bread be made of a bushel 
of wheat ! I wis my father and mother never brought me up to brewing 

> IVrhaps **inmc UUe.” Tbero is» however, au Anglo-Saxon idiom *' to fake on*" aiguiQriog 
querulous laiiieiitatlon. 
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siiul baking; and, to be plain with you, I am a-\veary of mine office. If 
my lorda will send mine oQiccr home again, they sliall^do ino a pleasure ; 
otlicrwise, if they send him to prison, beshrew mo if he go not to it 
merrily, and with a gooil will. And I pray Gotl to send you well in 
your souls, and in your bodies toi>, for some of you havo but wcal^ 
” Jt CiUinot excite surprise that the deputation waited not to hear 
any more of this address, to:which the pinncess certainly gave a comic 
turn that few will cxi)ect from her. Thus she remainctl victor in the 
whole discussion, for it is not mentioned that the ahscntce^chaplain was 
found ; therelore, when the unwelcome visitors dcimrtcd, the chaplain 
tloiibtless came out of his hiding-x>lace, and performed the forbidden ser- 
vice as usual in the chaix.*!. 

Tliesc events took place just before the arrest and final condemnation 
of the duke of Somerset* he had previously lost every shadow of power. 
Among other accusiitic»ns, he was charged Avith having pibclaimcd to tho 
])cop1e that^io Dudley faction had sown strife between tlio king and 
the princess J®*y.” In tho succeeding April,' 1552, the united attacks 
of the small-ix)x and measles left a blight on the constitution of tho 
young king, which, too truly X)rognosticated his early^death. . Projects, 
in GonscHpiencc, begltu to l)o formetl for excludiltig Mary Iroiii the throne. 
I'lie long fits of illness which afilicted her gave probability to the reports 
the Dudley faction raised, representing her, according to tho Italian of 
Pollino, ‘‘iis a }K>or, miserable invalid, lit for nothing but to be shut up 
in licr palace nevertheless, many of the i)nncipal lords of the kingdom 
were anxious for their daughters to serve her and be her comiranions, to 
whom she replied, “Do not marvel that I am obliged to decline receiv- 
ing them, for my fortunes are such that 1 could neither benefit their 
prosix?ct3 in life, or give them x^easure; and, though you kindly ofl'er 
them, I could not receive services without rewarding thom.”^ 

The visits of tho x)rinoess Maiy to her brother, in tlic last year of his 
life, had Ix^como few and far between, and when they took xdace, were 
conducted according to the s<demnest etiquette. One of these visits took 
place in June, 1552. She previously 5X)ent some days in Loudon, at her 
palace of St. John’s, Clcrbcnwell, “ from whence she ro<le with a gCKxlly 
comx)any of ladies and gentlemen, June 11, to tho Tower- wharf ; there 
she took her barge, and was rowcxl to Oreenwich-iialaae.” Her interview 
with the king was, to take leave of him previously to his progi’ess to 
Guildfoid. 

The princess Mary received lady Jane Gray as her guest at Newball, 
July, 1552, during .the king’s progress. An anecdote connected with 
visit proves that the religious rites of catholidsm were, notwith- 

I Ainil3,lsS3. -Ifellflkik of the Mn^l- lora dumocrllcvTf Ac., to SUnolve tbciD.'*— 
pox and manidcs. April 15. The parifament Vl.'a Journal* Burnet, voL ii. port 

broke up^ became / was nick and finable to 2 . p. 46 . 

1:^0 abroad, /signed some bills, and sent the * Polltno,p. fS. 
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standing all opposition, still celebrated in Mary’s domestic chapel ; for 
lady Wharton, passing through the chapel at Ncwhall in company 'witli 
lady Jane Gray, at a time when service was not proceeding, curtsied to 
the Host, which was in its usual place on the altar. Lady Jane asked, 
If the lady Mary was present in the chapel Lady Wharton said? 
“No.” “Why, then, do you curtsy?” asked lady Jane Gray. “I 
curtsy to Him that made me,” replied lady Wharton. “ Nay,” said 
lady Jane Gray, “ but did not the baker make him Lady Wharton* 
reported this dialogue to the princess Mary, who never after loved lady 
Jane as she had done before. The princess had previously presented 
lady Jane Gray with a rich dress, and her observations on the sinfulness 
of wearing it, mentioning Mary “ as one who left God’s word,” probably 
found their way to the princess’s ear, as weU|a8 into the narrative that 
recorded them. It is possible that these incidents caused lady Jane 
Gray to be nominated as the successor of Edward VI. — a choice replete 
with calamity to her. The mad ambition of John IMley, who had 
lately created himself duke of Northumberland, destinia the English 
crown for his youngest son, lord Guildford Dudley, by means of mar- 
riage \vith. one of the ladies of the blood-royal descended from the Pro- 
testant branch of • Suffolk. At first, lady Margaret Clifford, the gmnd- 
child of Mary Tudor, the sister of Henry VIII. (by descent from her 
youngest daughter), was the mate chosen for Northumberland’s favourite 
boy.® Subsequently the faction became more daiing or moi-e desjXTale, 
as tbe ^king’s illness took the form of consumption ; and Guildford 
Dudley was matched three degrees nearer the throne with the fair and 
learned lady Jane Gray, eldest daughter of Frances duchess of Suffolk, 
who was heircBS to the sister of Henry VIII. and Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. 

The ensuing September was spent by the princess Mary at Hunsdon ; 
and to this place, on the 8th of that month, the eloquent and zealous 
Bidley, then bishop of London, came from his scat of Hadham, close 1)}% 
to pay her a pastoral visit. “He was courteously entertained by Sir 
Thomas Wharton, and the other ofiicers of the princess, till about 
eleven o'clock, when she came forth into her presence-chamber. He 

1 Foze*« MartmlOfB' ; but tbe dales and to make the 'bptnlon of a Snnale servant a 
place are Cnim Biomnspbia Brltannica. I.ady matter of state discussion., A woman betonc- 
Wliarton Is called, in the usual Indefinite ing to tbe unfortunate duchess of frimerset 
versions of this anecdote, lady Anne Wharion, pbeii a wretched widow, uidustly dStaiued 
and it supposed to have been a young com- fh the Tower) was charged with having imid. 
panlon of Lady Janc^ the difference between when this prated nuurriage was mentioned, 
Anue lady Wharton, and lady Anne, not **}fave at the crown, by your leave!” and 
being in those days properly distinguished, aooompanied the wo^ "with a stout ges- 
She wa% however, a la4y priDGess^ tare.” The anger of Dudley rtiows that this 

household, wife to Sir Thoosas Wharton, who. surmise was detection. It is all the memorial 

. as one of llaiy*s officer^ offitred soon after that such a matdt waa ever intended.— Fnmi 
the Btirrop^up to bishop Ridley. 'Ihcsecond MS. llarleian. edited by Sir F.MsddeB,Priv 3 '- 
anecdoto b reoordrd ^ Aylmer, Jane's tutor, puiie Kxpenaea, p. 114. 

< The Jealousy Dudley was low enough 
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saluted her grace, and said he was come to pay his duty to her. The 
princess received the bishop courteously, and converseti with him right 
pleasantly for a quarter of an hour.’* She told him ** she remembei'cd 
him when he was chaplain to her father ; that she recollected a sermon 
he preached before the king, on occasion of the marriage of my lady 
Clinton > to Sir Anthony Browne.” She concluded by inviting him to 
dinner. 

After dinner bishop Bidlcy told her "he came to do his duty by her 
as her diocesan, and to preach before her next Sunday.” The princess 
blushed w*hcn she answered (for emotion, it has been before noticed,, 
always brought a lively colour to her cheeks), and bade him " make tho 
answer to that himself.” U{x>n which ho became more uigcnt, and she 
answered, " That the i^ig’ish church would be open to him, if ho had «\ 
laind to preach in it ; but that neither she nor any of her household 
would Ikj present.” He said, " lie hoixxl she would not refuse to hear 
(Tutl’s word.” i^he replied, "She did not know what they called God’a 
word now, but w'as sure it was not the same as in her father’s time.”' 
— "God’s wonl,” replied Ridley, "was the same at all times, but hath 
IxHju better undcrstcHKl and practised in some ijges than in other* Sho 
answered, " He durst not have avowed his present faith in her fatlier’s. 
lifetime and asked, " if he were of the council ? ” He said he was not. 
When he n>tircd, she said, " She thanked liim for coming to see her, but 
not at all for his intention of preaching before her.” 

Before the bishop left Hiinsdon, Sir Thomas Wharton, steward of the 
household, according to the custom of the times, took him to the cellar,* 
or to tl)e buttery-hatcb, and presentiKi him the usual stirrup-cup. When 
bishop Uidlc}^ had drunk, he said, " He had done amiss to drink under a 
i‘«>of where God’s word was rejected: for he ought to have shaken the 
dust off his feet for a testimony against the bouse, and departed in- 
stantly.” With these words ho went his way, leaving all that bad heard 
him ill the utmost consternation at his inanuer. Hcylin, in his version 
of the story, affirms that " they declared their hair stood on end at his 
denunciations.” 

'riio sincerity of both these opponents was unquestionable. Mary, 
pure in life, and unswerving in principle, was ready to lay her head on 
the block to testify her love for the faith in which sh^had been reared'. 
Ridlejr was ardent in piety, and as poor (though bishop of London) m 
the apostles, to whom he com|)ared himself — so bountiful was be in 
charitable distribution. In a milder age, such persons would have 

I This was the fkir Oermldliie. It mvea ages as a trait rf obt Enslidi hflapftalltr • 
the prinoeas Maiy wsa at her wedding, ^licee penons of the highest quality were takrn 
incidents are frrfli Dr. Wordsworth's Eccletl- into the rellar to taste dranght wine or ale. 
afitical lUography, and wrre drawn from Dr. fmh from the cask, as Otvendish aaya 
llfdl^’s Life of BMwp Rklley. duke of lluckingbam did in Wolsc^s odiar.. 

* This custom waa Sn vogue in the middle 
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respected each other’s virtues, and tolerated diflerence of belief ; but the 
mainspring of all the horrors of that dismal era was the fact, that if the 
word toleration was in use, it only served, on both sides, to nominate a 
crime. Nor was it till after as much Itoman catholic blood had been 
shed byKlizabeth as would have fairly extinguished the hideous hres of 
•the Marian persecution, tliat one glorious light of the reformed catholic 
church of England discovered the great Christian tmth, that odious 
comparisons, hitter sarcasms, and other fruits of polemic argument 
.excite ci>mbative anger, rather than feelings of Christian benevolence or 
veneration. It was holy George Herbert, the mild beams of whose 
tolerant faitli wore only dilfutied over one rural parish, who thus ad- 
dressed his countrymen, just i)rcpiaring, after a short breathing time, to 
rush into another religious civil war : — 

** Be calm In arguing, for floroenesa makes 
Error a crime, and truth discourtesy. 

Why should I hlamc another man's mistakes, 

More than his sickness or his iH>verty ? 

In lovo 1 may ; but anger Is not love. 

Nor reason iieiUicr. therefore gently move." ^ 

AsVho young king’s health declined, the homage offi^red to the 
princess Mary increased; and when sbe ^mid onc'^of her state visita to 
him at Westminster, on occasion of the new year of 1553, her corU'ge was 
crowded with the principal nobility. An eye-witness® thus enumerates 
the leatling ixirsons who thronged to do lier honour : — ** My lady Mary's 
grace rode from St, John’s [Clerkenwell], through Fleet-street, unto the 
king at Wcstiuinsier, witli a great number of lords and knights, and 
all the groat ladies. The duchess of Sufl'olk [Frances Brandon], the 
duchess of Northumberland, my lady marquise of Northampton, and 
hwly marquise of Winchester, ami the countesses of Bedford, Shrews- 
bury, aud Arundel, my lady Clinton [the fair Geraldine], and my lady 
Browne and Browne,® and many mo ladies and gentlemen. At the 
outer gate of Westminatcr-palaoe there met her my lord [duke] of Suf- 
folk, my lonl [duke] of Northumberland, lord Winchester, lord BedA)rd, 
lord Shrewsbury, the lord chamberlain, the lord admiral, and a vast 
train' of knights aud gentlemen. And so slid went up to the chamber of 
presence,’’ wbidi at Westminster must liavo been the Painted-chamber, 
** and thero the *king met my lady princess, and saluted her.” It is 
worth remarking here, that the names of the political leaders who seemed 
most solicitous to do the honours of the court to the princess Mkiy on 
occasion of her virit to her declining brother, will subsequently be ibuud 
prominent on the list of the council which strove to exclude her from the 
sucocasion. 

> OeoiKO Herberts " Temnla and other ^ Macbyn'a Diarr, p. SO ; Oemden Sociuly. 
ToasmT publlidifid In 163S. «ee hto beauttftil * One waa tlie moiber of Sir Anthony 
biom^i written by a man of similar mind, Browne, tbe other tbe wife of Sir Edward 
Imak Walton. firowiitiu 
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Mary retire<l, a day or two after this grand demonstration of her jwpu- 
larity at court, to her favourite scat of Newhall, where sho passed the 
spring in tiuiiqiiiliity. In May the princess received false intelligence 
that the king was better, and addressed to him, in consequence, the 
fo?lowing letter of congratulation : — 

The Fhixcess Mary to Edward VD 
“ My duty most humbly pi-cscnted to your majesty, it may please 
the samo to be advertised, that as hearing of your highness's late 
rheum and cough was jis much grief as ever was any worldly thing, 
even so the hope which I have conceived since 1 received your majesty's 
last token by my servant i»alh not been a little to my comfort, praying 
Almighty Goil, according to my most bounden duty, to give your 
inajtrsty perfect Isealth ami* strength, with long continuance in prosjKirity 
to reign, beseeching your highness to jardoii my bold and rude writing 
and if in tlic same I do trouble your majesty at this present (which I 
lioiHj I do not), that my humble duty aud nature [iiatiiml feeling which 
enforoeth me thereunto, may excuse my default. Thus most humbly 
taking my leave of 3’our majesty, I do, and shall, daily pray f(W the 
]>rosjx*iX)ns preservation of your royal estate as, ^f all others, 1 am most 
hound. — From lleaulicu [Newhall], the ICtlx of May, scribbled with a 
rude hand. [No date.] 

Your majesty's most humhlc sister, 

** Mary.” 

This was the last communication that passed between the prina^ss Mary 
and her dying brother : his real situation was sedulously concealed from 
both Ins sisters, >vhu, in distrust of the prevalent court fashion, kept at 
some distance from the mctrojx>li8. At the end of May a splendid bridal 
Ibstival was held at Durhaimhouse, Stmnd, while the king was extremely 
ill ; his accomplished kinswoman, lady Jane Gray, was married to lord 
Guildford Dudley, and her sister, lady Katharine Gray, to the heir of the 
earl of Pembroke. 

King Edward expired at Grcenwich-palacc, little more than a montli 
afterwards, July 6, 1553. He disinherited, by an illegal will, not only 
the sister whose religion he hated, but his Protestant sister Elizabeth, in 
onler to bestow, the crown on lady Jane Gray. It is point tliat will 
admit strong historical controversy, whether, in this transaction, Edwanl 
was Ndh;humberland*s dupe or his vicUnu^ Hie dominant faction, by 
means of doubling the guards round the royal apartments, contrived to 

1 Strype. voL It. part 2. p. 110. abhornsrl NortbnmbGrUind* on nr^rount of his 

2 A contemporary, Sir John Haywanl, uncles* deaths; and, as Sir Xicbolas 'Ilirock- 
doclares, that in his decline king Julward morton was a close attendunt on Edward’s 
suffered agonies of regret for the death persem (the only one wlio was not Nortbimi- 
of both his uncles, the S^mouni. The MS. bcrland s spy), the trsditlon be left deserves 
of the Tbrockmoiton family o>nflnns ILiy- great attention. Sir James NcvlUe, another 
ward's aaeeriion^ viz., that the young king 'contemporary, gives slmibr evidence. 
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keep Edward's death a secret from the public for two days, for the better 
arrangement of their plans. Meantime, one of the young Throckmor- 
tpns was in the service of Dudley duke of Northumberland, and as \h) 
waited at Oreenwich-palace, he overheard a conference between him and 
Sir John Gates, which took place when the duke was in bed, earl/ in 
the moirning after the death of the young king, lliese two confedemtes 
were discussing the destination of the princess Mary, when young Throck- 
morton heard Sir John exclaim sharply, “ What, sir! will you let the 
lady Mary escape, and not secure her person No more met the 
listener's ears, but those words fell not unheeded. When the council 
met, a deceitful letter was agreed upon and written to Mary, saying 
** that her brother, who was very ill, prayed her to come to him, as he 
earnestly desired the comfort of her presence, and likewise wished her 
to sec all well ordered about him.” Mary, who had watched over his 
infancy, appears to have been melted by this apx)cal ; she returned a 
tender message, expressive of her pleasure ** that he should have thought 
she could be of any comfort to him.” She set out immediately from 
Hunsdon, and got as far as Hoddesdon, when a mysterious messenger 
mctlticr, sent, some historians say, by the carl of, Arundel^pthcrs by Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, and warned her that her sisterly aflection had 
been imposed on, that the king was dead, and that she was destined 
to imprisonment in the Tower. The private memorials of the Throck- 
morton family describe how this was effected. 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who had been present at the king's death, 
came in great grief to Throckmorton-house, in the city, where his father 
and throe brothers were assembled, to whom ho revealed the king’s death, 
and the intended proclamation of Northumberland’s daughter-in-law as 
queen. To this information the brother, who was in the household of 
the duke of Northumberland, added what ho had heard pass between 
his master and Sir John Gates. At the same time Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton must have obtained the intelligence that it was Northumberland’s 
strong detestation of the princess Elizabeth, rather than ** dislike to Mar}*,” 
that was his motive of action.* 

The Throekinortons, agreeing in enmfty to the aspiring house of 
Dudley, resolved that timely notice should bo given to the princess 
Mary, and therefore called into consultation her goldsmith, who under- 
took to carry tlio important message : he set out accordingly JU> mi.K^'t 
her, and vans undoubtedly the man who intercepted her at Hoddesdon, 
and revealed the real state of affairs.” Mary showed indications of great 

* Btshon Qoodnuui's Memoirs, isi. * Cote's MS. vot xt, British Miisram. fully 

* Throckmorton UMpstches. HArdwIcke confirms the stAtement that Maiy's golcf- 
pATicrs. The remark was maite to queen nnith pgava her the warning, .and thewhote 
KUiabeth herscll^ and iNohably had some of the nets quoted above. 

connection witli her atUchment to young 
liobert Di^ey. 
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perplexity at the information. She asked the goldsmitli, ** How he knew 
for a certainty that the king was dead? ** He answered, “ Sir Nicholas 
knew it verily.^’ His authority was exceedingly mistrusted by Mary, 
for as Sir Nicholas Throckmorton ^ had assumed the phraseology of the 
Calvinists at the court of Edward YI., she could not believe that his in- 
tentions were friendly to her cause. She dreaded that a trap was laid to 
seduce her into an overt act of treason, by proclaiming herself the sove- 
reign of England while her brother was living. After musing some time, 
she said to her informant, the goldsmith, ** If Robert had been at Green- 
wich, I would have hazarded all things, and gaged my life on the leap.** ^ 
She meant the cider brother of Sir Nicholas, Sir Robert Throckmorton, 
for whom she had always tlie greatest esteem. The deliberations of the 
])i*iiicc8s were settled by the elder Throckmorton,* who had taken the 
resolution of meeting her* and confirming the message his sons had 
sent by her goldsmith. Mary then diverged from the London road 
towards Suffolk, with all her tipin. These events must have occurred 
on the afternoon of the 7th of July. 

Thc fugitive heiress of England bent her flight in the direction of 
(.Cambridgeshire, as the nearest way to her scat of Kenninghall, tlisough 
Ihiry St. Edbiuiid’s. As the soft shades of a Jflly night fell round her 
liasty course over those desolate plains which are intersected by the 
eastern road, the ladies and cavaliers of her faithful retinue began to dis- 
e nss the recent death of the young king. ' They were all Roman Catholics, 
and, of course, viewed the clianges of the eventful times wholly according 
io tiicir prejudices. They recalled, vrith awe, that the only heir-male of 
till? line of Henry VIII. had expired on the very anniversary of the law- 
l‘-ss execution of Sir Thomas Morc.^ It was in vain that king Henry had 
overthrown all existing im]x^dinicnts, and set at nought the lives of 
tlioiisands in liis wilfulncss, since his desire of continuing his name and 
.'•cei)trc by heirs-malc was now as much blighted as if the divoi'cc of 
Ivathariiie of Arragou and the awful bloodshed whicli stained his latter 
years had never taken place. 

Wearied and worn, the whole party arrived at the gate of Sawston- 
hall, in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and by the advice of Andrew 
Huddleston, one of Mary^s gentlemen, craved the liospitality of Mr. Hud- 

I In JanUne's State Trials the abSTe state- > si|» Charles ThrockmortMn's MB. 
meiit is oorroburated by the affirmation that ’ Goodman. He adds that Mary, In ac« 
M.^ry received this timely wanting through knowledgment of tHls service, made the elder 
'llirockinorlon ; and in Sir. Tyner's acute Throckmorton chlef-Justloe of Chester ; and 
examination of all the windings of Cecil's that, in remembrance, after Ikt death he 

duplicity. It appeumi, m>m s document at the always preyed for her soul when be said 
S;ate-l^^r office, Uiat Cecil adroitly shifted grace at bis dinner. 

tlie proclamation of queen Jane on Thrack- « Heylin's Befonnatlon. The names of Mr. 
mfirton*^ bsdi. ssying, in his psper of spolo- ami Mrs. Bassett, the Mm-fn-lsw sod daugbitr 
gfes, I refused to mske the inoclamatlon, of Margsret Roper, occur In the list of queen 
und turned the labour on Ur. Tfarorkmorton, Mary’s bousebuld; and this Incident mskes 
\\hose conscienoe I saw was troubled there- It probable they were In her service at tiris 
wiui.” . crisla. 
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dleston, its owner, his kinsman. That gentleman, like his namesake, 
>vho in after times watched the royal oak at Bowobel so well, was a 
asealous Homan Catholic. He knew, though Mary might not, how in- 
imical his neighl)ours of the town of Cambridge were to her cause, as 
lineal lieirOss of the crown. Huddleston was, nevertheless, too tru^ a 
gentleman to refuse shelter to the way-wearied princess and her harassed 
retinue, though there can be little doubt but that lie must have fote- 
Hteen the evil consequences which threatened himself and his Lares and 
Penates. 

Mary lodged ttiat night under the hospitable roof which was never 
more to shelter a liiiman bchig. She was astir, with her ladies and 
retinue, before sunrise. There was need, for the alarm Cixmc that the 
IVotestaiits had risen in Cambridge, and wct;p marching to destroy her. 
Her party were forced to disixsrse in different disguises from the devoted 
liall of Sawstou, but they commenced not their anitioiis journey till they 
lial offered up their devotions according to the rites of their religion.’ 
Very early in the morning, Mary set out on her journey to Keiininghall. 
Rome Cambridge traditions say that the ])Tincess left the house in the 
disguitu) of a market-\^pman, riding behind Mr. Huddlestqp, who ivas 
dressed in the Uvery-coat of one of his own servants;* but it is more 
probable that the cavalier who escorted her ^as his kinsman Andrew 
Huddleston, as she made him for his services caxxtain of her guard.® 
When Mary gained the rise called Gogmagog hills, she turned her steed, 
and looked back on Sawston-hall.^ At that moment it bui*st into flames, 
for the party from Cambridge adverse to lier cause had mustered early 
iii the morning, to attack the house that harlioured her. If they had 
not amused themselves with plundering and burning Sawston-hall, they 
might have seized Mary, so close were they on her traces. She gazed on 
the flaming julo undauntetlly. ** Let it blaze,” she said ; “ I will build 
Huddleston a better.” She kept her word ; the present Sawston-hall 
was built by lier order, and at her expense. 

Mary was received loyally at Bury St. EdnipndX made no 

further stay thoro than for the noon refi-eshment. The news of tlie 
death of Edward VL had not yet reached 'tlfat town, and Maiy^s retinue 
accounted for their hiirric<l journey by asserting ** that one of the house- 
hold at Htmsdon* had died suddenly, suspected of the pU^ne ; therefore 

1 Foxc*« Mariyrolo0, who meutioiui, in hto miles fVom GambrklgOi mted in n fertile 
biosrutktiy of Or. Sandyii. ** tli&t |H>pl«h v.UIey. ehndecl with grovett of rich folki^. 

UiMHi tu colobrAUiig mass when quecti The north is bounded by the Gogmagog hiJJs» 
Mary lodged near Gambrlgde, at Ur. Huddle* which, contrasted with the extensive pbdiu 
atouA during her flight into Suffolk, were surcading on tliat side of ICngUnd. appear to 
captured at tho desirnotkin of tho said per- the eye of the traveller as miniature Appen- 
aon's hottse.** * FbXler*s XVurthles. nines. On a green In this vomaiitlQ village 

* He was U\e husband of her fkvourite god- stood a beautiful cross, where Justice is sud 

daughter. Mary Hutton, of Hutton John, In to have been adminUteied andeuUy. This 
Cumbcfriaiid. and the direct ancestor of fiaher stmclure was so much venerated, that It even 
John lluikilo«ton, of fklthfUl memory. survived the reUgloiis civU wars of £ngh^l. 

* Sawston is a pWasont village about ^even but w;u» demolished in the present century. 
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the fear of communicating that disease prevented them from tarrying in' 
}x>pulou8 neighbourhoods, and caused their retreat into tlie depths of the 
country.”* Tlie same night Mary crossed the river which seiiaratea 
Suffolk from its sister cxninty, and arrived safely at her seat of Kenning- 
Ikill, in Norfolk- There was little rest for her, either in mind or body. 
By that time the neAvs of the death of the king, her brother, was gene- 
rally known, and it was necessary for her to take immediate steps for 
the assertion of her title to the throne. She instantly penned a remon- 
strance to tlic privy council, mentioning her brother’s death with feeling, 
and further declaring that she was aware of their iuiifKcal projects ; but 
she concluded witli the offcT of amnesty and favour if they relinquished 
the same, and proclaimed her in LondoiMS their sovereign. This de- 
sjAiitch Avas dated Kenninghall, July 9.* The council proclaimed lady 
Jane Cirey queen on the 10th of the same month. Their reply to Mary 
Avas i)eculiarly aggravating: they branded her in gross terms with 
illegitimacy, and advised her to submit to her sovereign lady queen 
Jane. 

Mary hail neither money , soldiers, nor advisers : Sir Thomas Wharton, 
the stcAvard of her household,® Andrew Huddleston, and her ladicff, Avere 
her only assistants in the first bold step she tSok. Had she been sur- 
r<.»uiuled by the cx^x^rieuced veterans in arms and council that rallied 
round her sister Elizabeth at Tilbury, and had Elizabeth been the 
heroine of the enterprise instead of Mary, it would have been lauded to 
the skies as one of the grandest efforts of female courage and ability the 
world had ever knoAvn. And so it was, whether it bo praised or not. 

Sir Henry Jeruingham and Sir Henry Bedingfield brought their 
Norfolk tenantry to her aid before she left Kenninghall, which she did 
oil the representation tliat the country was too open, and the house not 
strong enough to stand a siege. She resolved to fix her headquarters 
Avithin &ui easy ride of the eastern coast, Avhcnce she could, on emergency, 
seek the protection of her kinsman, the emjieror Charles V. With this 
intention she left Kenf^inghall July 11, mounted on horseback ; and, 
ut tended by her faithful knights and l^ies, she never drew bridle till 
she reached the town of Fr^liiigliam, which is deep embosomed in the 
Suffolk Avoodlands, and situate about tu'cnty miles from Kenninghall. 
The treble circle of moats which girdle the hill-side, 1t>wD, and fortress 
of Framlingham were then full and efficient, and tbe whole defences in 
complete rejiair. Mary arrived tlicre after nightfall, at the head of a 
little cavalry force destined to form the nucleus of a mighty army. The 
picturesque train of kniglits in warlike harness and their men-at-anns, 
guarding equestrian maids of honour with the heiress of the Engliidi 

1 Bbliop Godwin's Life of Hary. 

< Somo historians tay lady Jane was nroclaimed on tbe SUl 

3 Bishop Godwin's Life of Mury . 
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crown at their head, wended their way by torchlight up tlie woodland 
eminence on which the Saxon town of Framlingham is builded. Thus 
t&ey passed the beautiful church where the bones of the noble poet Surrey 
have since found rest,* and ascended the mighty causeway over two deep 
moats, and paused at length beneath the embattled gateway, sunnounte^ 
then, as now, by the arms of Howard. 

Directly Mary stood within the magnificent area formed by the cir- 
cling towers of Framlingbam-castle, she felt herself a sovereign ; she 
immediately defied her enemies, by displaying her standard over the 
gate*tower, and siftsumed the title of quecn-regnant of England and 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Thb royal standard of England had not floated many hours over the 
towers of Framlingham-castle, before the chivalry of Suffolk miistcred 
gallantly round queen Mary. Sir John Sulyard, the knight of Wcthcr- 
<len, was the first who strived to her assistance, and to him was given 
the honourable post of guardian to her person.^ Sir Henry lledingficld’s 
Suffolk tenants^ came in, completely armed, to the amount of 140 men, 
nnd Mary appointed their zealous master knight-marshal of her hourly 
increasing host. The young grandson of the imprisoned duke of Nor- 
folk, lord Thomas Howard,^ then seventeen, appeared as one of the 
queen’s defenders, and there is no question but that the adherents of his 
house crowded round the banner of the disinherited heir of the murdered 
Siirmy. Meantime Sir Henry Jeruingham undertook a most dangerous 
commission at Yarmouth, the success of which finally turned the scale 
in Mary*8 favour. 

One of the reasons that prompted Mary to raise her standard in Suffolk, 
was the detestatiou in which the usur|Xir Nortliumberland was held, on 
occoiiDt of the tremendous cruelties he had pdlri)etrated when Kelt’s 
rebellion was crushed in blood in the eastern counties. Sir William 
Drury, knight of the shire for Suffolk, and Sir Thomas Cornwallis, high 
sheriff, soon joined the queen’s muster at Framlingham ; likewise Sir 
John Shelton and Sir John Tyrrcl, both very zealous Roman Catholics. 
An extraordinary mii^pprchcnsioii exists that Mary’s recognition as queen 

1 It bm been * diios^ted point whether the directly beneath the fine pcnrtntt etatiie of 
body of Snrrey wee ever transferred from its Surrey, which reclinee above the dab. The 
iSttoble place of sepoltare in Aldgaie church, tomb Is a large square structure, cepable of 
where It was Intened alter hla executloti, fbr containing several cotBns. 
the vault of Framlingham church, braeatli * Qneirs History of Framtlngbani, p. TT ; 
the tomb reared to hla memoiv by his grand- likewise blahop Godwinb HfetOfy of Mary, 
son, was found clean swept an|peropty. In a * He had a numerous tenantry at Rtdllngi 
reoent examfauitlon, howertr, me tNmes of a ton. near Framlingham, as wHt asin Norfolk, 
man were found encloaed In the tomb itself, * Lingard. 
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was cbiefly enforced by tlie Protesttuits of SulTolk ; yet the leaders of 
her Framlingham force wore not only Roman Catholics^ but many 
of their descendants are so to this day. Her army soon amounted to 
13,000 men, all. voluntarily serving without pay, tliough the queen 
prudently directed, ** that if any soldier seemed in need of aught, his 
captain was to supply his wants as if by way of gift, and charge the 
expense to her.’* In an incredibly short time a populous camp rose 
aiuttnd the ancient walls of the castle, within wliose mighty circle the 
queen herself sojourned. 

Framlinghom-castle was founded in the Saxon heptarchy, by king 
Rcflwald ; it remained a royal demesne till Henry I. granted it to earl 
Bigod, to whom the present structure is attributed. Subsequently it 
was given by Kdward I. to his second son, Thomas of Brotherton, and 
from liiiii it descended to*the Howaitls, the dukes of which race m^o it 
their princii)iil residence. The site of the castle is a high mound, from 
whence springs the source of the river Orr. This stream supplied tlie 
three moats, which are in the summer season gaily enamelled with 
golden irises. On the edge of the mound is reared a magnificent circle 
of walls and towers, enclosing an area of more than an acre. •These 
walls remain to this day nearly entire ; they ar# forty feet in height, and 
more than eight feet in thickness, and arc studded with thirteen square 
towers. \Vithin the area surrounded by these bulwarks once stood tlie 
baronial residence occupied by queen Mary ; the fragments existing are 
small, yet the traces of the state apartments arc, os it w*ere, curiously 
ina]>{)Cil u]>on the mighty walls which once sustained them. After 
crosing a walled causeway over the double nioat,^ and {lassing thiough 
the gate-tower, the spectator enters into the spacious area. To the right, 
nearly opposite, arc seen several chimneys, whose summits are hollow 
pillars of wreathed brickwork, very elaborately wrought. The chimney 
of the state bedchamber, on the second tloor, still remains ; on one side 
of it is a recess about the size of a dressing-room, with an arched window 
looking towards the east: this is declared by tradition to have been 
Mary’s chamber, but if k evidently the oriel or private oratory pertain- 
ing to her state chamber, which, of course, was tlie room to which the 
chimney belonged. 

At the time Mary took refuge in the castle, ever)ithing was in the 
siime order as when the old duke of Norfolk surrendered it into the 
hands of his ungrateful master, Henry VIII. When he found the Sey- 
mours * bent on the downfall of his house, he requested that the king 
would be pleased to bestow his possessions on the royal children, bc- 

1 For most of the topognpbicAl Infornui- akaecn te afforded ^i<iewliolyui carefuUy 
UoQ foUttne to tbe 9poi, ihm MiUior le In- etudled the locelltinL 
deUedto tbe exodlent histoiy of Fremling- .* The Seyoionm had nerlBed ttiia noble 
ham hy Mr. Green, wbo Ukewlee coarteoinuy property as tigk prey, and were much dlsap- 
alded m the examination of the castle, giviiia pointed at fis sBpoaal. The dlsftaatinit mpa- 
such valuable explanation of the iiooie aa city wUh which the duke of Son^net and W 
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cause,” as ho said, “ it was stately gear.” At the same time, the expe- 
rienced statesman calculated shrewdly on its restoration, a result he 
actually lived to see effected. Framlingham appears to have been retained 
in the hands of Edward VI. ; but its governor, Thomas Sheming, evidently 
adhered to the ancient ritual, and was consequently willing to surrender 
it to Mary, as queen. A Roman Catholic priest, named Sir Rowland, 
still officiated in the private chapel, wheitj a lamp burnt perpetually. 
The chapel was hung with tapestry, representing the life of Clirist. The 
size of the *gablo of the chapel, and the form of its crockets, may be 
plainly traced on the wall ; likewise a few small ’windows, belonging to 
a gallery lesuling from the state chamber occupied by Mary to the 
chapel. Tlio tai)cstry which hung in the state ai^artments was transferred 
from Framlingham to Audlcy-cnd, by kord Howard of Walden ; and even 
in the succeeding century was so good and rich, that William III. sent 
it to one of his pahiccs in Holland,^ where it is, perhaps, at this day. 

The local traditions of Suffolk affirm that queen Mary came to Fram- 
lingham on the 10th or 11th of July, and remained there till the 31st : 
many circumstances prove their correctness. None of her Kenninghall 
despatches and state payors are dated later than the 9 th of July ; and as 
she was certainly proclaimed queen at Norwich on the 12th of the same 
month,® she naturally retreated to a place of security before that hazard- 
ous step was taken. Fium the steeple of the church of Framlingham 
tlio scaiiort of Aldborough may be seen. The castle stands at a much 
greater elevation, and its highest watch-tower, when entire, commanded a 
view of tiio CTcnnan ocean, and all that passed near the coast, which circum- 
stance was likely to i»rovo of great utility to Mary, who meant to retreat, in 
case of danger, by the nearest road to the sea. To this day a lane, al)out 
a milo«nd a half from the castle, leading to the coast, is called “ bloody 
queen Mary*s lane,” because it is reix)rted she used to walk there — that 
is, like a jnMulent geueral, she surveyed the roads by which retreat was 
to bo made, if needed. The close and winding lanes which lecl through 
the forest surrounding Framlinglmm-castlc were mndered impassable by 
trees felled and thrown across them.® 

7 oang^r brother H«mry divided the wearing- claimed qneen till she went to Framllngbara- 
upparcl of the earl of Surrey (who woh Rocri- caatle; but, lia idie was indubitably pru- 
floed to their factioq), rawce a feeling of claimed at Norwich on the 12th of July, the 
loathing stronger even than the other ini- author is convinced the 11th was the truo 
quttlea connected with hia, death. The shirts date of her removal from Kenninghall, and 
and stockings of the victim were not deemed not the ISUl ss stated In history. In fact, 
beneath the consldeialioii of ** these new the struggle was decided on the 19 tb, and 
nobUee,** as Surrey contemptuously called there was not time for the events to have 

them. Gertainly, whatever new nobles might happened between the 16th and the 19th 
d(K no real geiitleman would have worn hia which settled Maty on the throne, or for the 
old CUM, doublets, and stocklDgm nor are there news to have reached London, and to have 
such Instances of personal me s nn em to be ti» effect tlwre of cswsipg her prnrisinitten ; 
found OKoepting In that age. ^ therefore the anthor preta her native iqpo- 

^ Green's Framlln^iin. A * ^ graphical records. 

< Ska Speed, a contempoil^. All local * An Italian anthorMgr. quoted bjSharai 
authorities dcclaro that Haiy was not pro* Turner, reign of Maiy. p. 360. 
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The crisis of extnjnie danger occurred about five days after Mary had 
retired to Framliugham, when six ships of war were seen to sail jxist the 
Siidblk coast, making for Tarmouth-roads. Now, there were stout hearte 
and strong hands at Framlingliam, hut no other artillery or instruments 
of war than those carried by the cavaliers at their belts or saddle-bows, 
while the infantry had to depend on push of pike, or blow of axe or brown- 
bill. The shii>s seen passing had been despatched by the privy council to 
carry cannon and warlike stores for the siege of Mary's castle, and likewise 
to intercept licr if she attempted to retreat to the emperor^s dominions. 
Sir Henry Jcrningliam was at Yarmouth when the fleet, under pretence 
of stress of weather, came close to the harbour, and he boldly went out 
in a boat to hail them. **Upon which,*’ says Speed, ** these sca-soldicrs 
demanded * what he wanted ?’ * Y8i\r captains,’ replicil the intrci^d knight, 
* wlio are relx*ls to their lawful queen, Mary.’ — * If the}'' are,’ rejilied 
the men of war, ‘ wo will throw them into the sea, for we are her true 
siibjecis.* UiJon which the captains surrendered themselves, and Sir 
Henry and the Yarmouth burgesses took x^ossessioii of the ships.” 

Another favourable incident to Mary’s cause occurred simultaneously 
witli the surrenderor the flc‘.*t.i {When Sir Kd^'ard Hastings hacf raised 
a large force in the name of Jane, he ]»roclaimcil Mary as bis rightful 
cjiieen, and tlnis placed at her disiK)sal a great body of militia close to 
fArtidou. ^J'he defection of the fleet at Yarmouth could scarcely have 
reached lady Jane Gray’s privy council when this revolt, so near to them, 
struck terror through their hearts. The first indication of goodwill 
the metroi»olis showed towards Mary’s right of succession, was on the 
morning of the 10 th of July, when a placard was found jx)stcd on Queem- 
I lithe church, imiiorting that she had been ]>roclaimed queen of England 
and Ireland in. every town and city therein excepting London. The 
same day the carl of Sussex and the carl of Bath seceded from the 
council ; they took their way to Framlingliam, at the head of their armed 
vassals. ♦ 

The queen had, directly on her arrival, formal a privy council at 
Framlingham-castlo^ who were soon in active correspondence with the 
municipal authorities at Harwich, Tbetford, Norwich, and I]iswich. The 
mayor and corporation of nietford begged for aid from the queen’s liead- 
quarters at Framlingham, but were answered by Maiy’s orders, that 
the pride of the enemy they would see in short time abated ; therefore 
they of Thetford will be out of all doubt of their conceived fear.” The 
same day all the ships in the harbour of Harwich declared for the queen, 
having deposed Sir Bichard Broke, and other captains, from their com- 
mand.” llie queen directed stores of ammunition to be instantly for- 
warded to Framlitigbam from these ships, and c^missioned one of the 
captains, John Baaing, to resume the commana of bis vessel. The 
day after, John Hughes, the comptroller of tlie cusbjms at Yarmouth, 

2 o2 
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and John Grice» captain of a ship of war, called the Greyhound, sub- 
mitted themse{f» to the queen^s mercy, and were sworn in her service.*’ 
She ordered all the onlnance and shot from the Greyhound to be brought 
to Framlingham that could be possibly spared from its own defence. 
The same day she sent orders for certain chests, containing churcli-platg 
and money, at Norwich, to be opened in presence of the mayor, and tlie 
treasure conveyed to her at Framlingham by Austin Steward, at whose 
house the chests had remained ; likewise she demanded a number of 
bakers to be sent from Norwich, and 300 quarters of malt were brewed 
at Orford. Three brass pieces of ordnance, which were at Aldborough, 
ready mounted, the queen requ.red to be sent from thence. A procla- 
mation of defiance to Nortliumberland was issued forth, July 18, from 
Framlingham-castle, offering 10002. in)land to any noble^ 5002. to any 
gentleman, and 1002. to any yeoman, jwho brought him in prisoner to 
the queen.^ 

Five hundred mOa were appointed to guard the queen within the trails 
of her fortress of Framlingham.; ^ and no persons, whether coming to 
submit themselves or otherwise, were permitted to approach her without 
order Aom the council. She commanded all prisoners in the gaols of 
Suffolk and Norfolk to 1% freed — a very doubtful ]foliey in an unsettle<i 
time ; it is, however, pretty certain they had been crowded with persons 
who had committed no other crime than expressing themselves favourably 
to her title while Edward VI. was declining. The queen likewise had 
the temerity to order, as early as the 22nd of July, Sir Edward Hast- 
ings to dismiss his militia, and come to her, with lord Windsor. She 
seems to have had from the first an extraordinaiy dislike to standing 
armies : perhaiis they did not suit her rigid notions of state economy. 

Nortliumberland, though at the head of an army at Cambridge, had 
employed himself rather in polemic than military warfare. He had re- 
quested Dr. Edwin Sandys,® the vice-chancellor of the university, and a 
very zealous Protestaut, to preach a sermon against Mary’s titje and her 
religion. Whilst the sermon was proceeding, a yeoman of the guard 
held up to public scorn a Homan Catholic missal and a grayle^ * which 
had been captured the preceding night at Mn Huddleston’s house, where 
Mary had slept and heard mass during her late rapid journey into Suf- 
folk. The next nlay news arrived of the revolution in London ; and 
Northumberland, struck with terror, made a clumsy attempt to imitate 
his oolleagues, by personally proclaiming queen Mary in Cambridge 

> Privy GoancU Journal, ot Framlinghain- IkkiIc. oontainlng those pussges of the psalms 
castle. Hsytiea pp* ISft-tSO. and holy writ song between the chanting of 

* Journal, l*rlvy Ctoundl. Haynes, p. 159. the epistle and gospeL 'fhe desk at which 

3 Afterwards made arobblsbop of Yoik by the clerks wan stationad who chanted this 
EUa^Ui. pari of the aervice bsing raised by steps, it 

Foze’a XartyriL book Ilibp. tea. The was called a ptw^ole, and in process of time, 
word ** grayle ** Is an oM Enplali oormptlon the books ttom which the chants wsce tans- 
of the word grodiuolt^ and means a Utuf^ml were known hy the same name. 
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maTket-place, tossing up his cap, vrhile the tears ran down his cheeks. 
Dr. Sandys, who stood hy him, was a man of indomitable courage, 
mental and physical : he could scarcely conceal his scorn when the duke 
said tq him that queen Mary was a merciful woman, and that, doubtless, 
.ill would receive the benefit of her general pardon.” Dr. Sandya bade 
him ** not flatter himself; for, if the queen were ever so inclined to par- 
don, those who ruled her would destroy him, whoever else were spared.” 

•Then occured a disgusting scene of treachery : Sir John Gates, one of 
Northumberland’s most guilty agents, arrested bis master when he was 
2)ersonally helpless, with his boots half on and half off. lliis was a true 
s^iccimen of the dishonourable spirit of the era. In a few hours North- 
umberland was again set at liberty ; at last, the entry iifto Cambridge 
of the earl of Arundel .with a* body of the queen’s troops decided all 
doubts. He arrested Northumberland, Gates, and Dr. Sandys, and sent 
them to the Tower. 

Sfiveral of Northumberland’s party, afler the arrest of their chief, 
hastened on to Framlingham in order to excuse themselves to queen 
Mary, under the plea that they were but obeying the orders of the privy 
council. Among these visitors were the marguis of Northampton and 
lord Robert Dudley. Bishop Ridley likewise presented himself at Fram- 
lingham, but was evilly received, and sent back, Foxo declares, **on a 
halting horse.” He was really arrested, and, with Northampton, sent to 
the Tower from the queen’s camp on the 26 th of Jtily, on account of a 
sermon he had recently preached against her title, at St Paul’s-cross. 
The camp broke up at Framlingham the last day of July, when queen 
Mary commenced her triumphant march to the metropolis, from whence 
her sister Elizabeth set out the same day to meet her, at the head of a 
numerous cavalcade of nobility and gentry, amounting to a thousand 
persons. 

Tlie queen’s approach to her capital was in the manner of a peaceful 
royal progress, receiving the homages of her faithful or penitent subjects 
wt her various resting-places on the road. She arrived the first day «*it 
Ipswich, where she gave audience to Cecil, who had been despatched by 
the council with tidings, Xfter the departure of Arundel and Paget ; hero 
ho made such fluent excuses for all his turnings and tricks, and what he 
called ** pardonable lies,”* that the queen told his^sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Ikicon, that ‘‘she really believed he was a very honest man.” It is 
worthy of notice, that Mrs. Bacon, who was a learned Protestant lady, 
l>clongcd to the queen’s bedchamber, then and afterwards, and had access 
to her in private conversation. At her seat of Newhall, Cecil presented 

1 neli«lpfev1mul]rfonalMnSomeniet.hf8 AnthoiiT Cooke, the Proteofant tutor of 
lieneftiolor. In the hour of adveretij. His Kdwanl VI. : Khe was lady Cecil*« slater. He 
Interoenor with the queen was bis slsterdn- had prevlotfMj married a daugb'er of Sir 
Jaw. wife of Nicholas Bacon, mother of th** John Cheke. 
celebrated lord Bacon, and daugfaier to Sir 
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Lor with a list of excuses/ lately given entire to the world, which will, 
to all futurity, remain an example of the shamelessness of a climbing 
statesman.^ The queen next proceeded to the'seat of Sir William Petre, 
at Ingatestone, where the council, most of whom had lately defied and 
denied her, were presented to her for the purpose of kissing her hand^ 
Cecil kissed the royal hand ** before any other of the council-men’* — 
so &T had his apology satisfied the queen through the intercession of 
Mrs. Bacon, ^but bis favour went no further, notwithstanding his sedu- 
lous compliances with her mode of worship. Tlio queen arrived at 
her seat of Wanstead on the 3rd of August, where she disbanded her 
army, excepting a body of hoi’se* — a bold measure; nevertheless, it 
was only a proper observance of the ancient laws (»f London. 

Lord Arundel hail previously arrived at the Tower, on the 27ih of 
July, with Northumberland and the oUicr prisoners brought from Cam- 
bridge. He received orders to arrest the duke of Sufiblk and his daughter, 
la ly Jane Gray, and lodge tliem in prison-rooms in the Tower. Frances, 
duchess of Suffolk, directly her husband was taken from her, liastened 
to meet the queen, and throwing herself at her feet, lifted up her 
voice i» piteous lamentation ; she told the iiuecn “ that Suffolk was very 
ill and would die if shut bp in the Tower.” ^ Mary* was softened by her 
plaints,^ and granted the liberation of her husl^nd — **a wonderful 
instance of mercy,’* bishop Godw'in observes. |Pius unharmed in body 
or estate, Sufiblk paid the iHsnalty of but thre^ days’ imprisonment for 
his conspiracy with Northumberland. No pleadings are recorded of the 
duchess Fmnees for her hapless daughter, lady Jane Gmy, who might 
have been liberated on her parole with far less danger than her father. 
It was notorious that the duchess Fmnees was a very active agent in tlic 
evanescent regality of her daughter Jane, had forced her marriage with 
young Guildfonl, and carried her tmin as queen.* 

The ladies who had accompanied the princess Elizabeth fiom London, 
wore at Wanstead introduced formally to queen Mary, who kissed every 
one of them. Such is the tradition in a family whose ancestress attended 
that antique royal drawing-room. The queen was, on the 3rd of August, 
escorted from Wanstead by groat numbers of cobles and ladies, who came 
to grace her ^trance into her capital. A foreigner, who w'as an eye- 
witness, thus describes her apixsarance on this triumphant occasion : ^ 
** Then come the kdjes, married and single, in the midst of whom rode 

^ * Tills iMCCkiint of TSaiyVi pro(nws on hor trrf t ton any one else? * Godwin- 

accessiem U Rlesnod from a enrtons ilocument, Martin’s Chronicle. 

«?«tited by Mr. 'rytler, nmcltijc bl» state-papers * Holiiished. 

of Edward VI, and bfary. It was written in < Machyn’s Diary. 

the year 1573, at tlie request of Cecil, when ^ Perlin. AntiqiiarUn Repertory. voL I. 

be was prime-minister to queen Elizabeth, by p. 328. Mary was but thiny-aawn. Her 
his secretary, Roger Alftml; and iftlieme- portrait in our flinstrated edition, vol. ill. 
inorial of Cecira conduct appws so disRiist- represents ber about thirty. It is undoubted 
lug to tho lovers of truth itiiis componniletl from Holbein’s family group ut Hampton- 
under his own eye, how would it appear if court, and is very ptoEiaiog. 
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iiiatlame Mary, queen of Euglancl, mounted on a small white ambling 
nag, the housings of which were fringed with gold. The queen was dressed 
in violet velvet ; slie seemed about forty years of age, and was rather 
fresh-oQloured.” The old city portal of Aldgate, at which the queen 
made her entrance into the metropolis, was hung with gay streamers 
from top to bottom ; over the gateway was a stage with seats, on which 
wore itlaceil the cliarity children of the Spital, singing sweet choruses 
of welcome to the victorious queen. The street of Leadeuhall, and all 
down to the Tower, through the Minories, was clean swept, and spread 
with gravel, and was lined with all the crafts in London, in their ])roper 
chesses, holding banners and streamers. ' The lord mayor with the mace 
was ready to vrelcorno her, and tlie earl of Arundel with the sword of 
state. A thousand gentlemen, in velvet coats and richly embroidered 
cloaks, preceded queen Mary. 

Next the queen, rode her sister Elizabeth ; then the duchess of Nor- 
folk, the marchioness of Exeter followed, and other noble dames, 
according to their connection with the crown and precedence. The 
aldermen brought up the rear, and the city guard, with bows and 
javelins. The guard which accompanied Mary — ^ing 3000 horsemen, in 
uniforms of green and white, red and white, aiTd blue and white — were 
dismissed by the queen with thanks, and all departed before she jxissed 
the city gatc\’ Mary acted according to the intrepidity of her clioracter 
in trusting her jxirson wholly to the care of the civic guard ; thus 
implicitly relying ou the fidelity of a city where a rival had reigned but^ 
a few hours before. She bent her way direct to the Tower, then under 
the care of Sir Thomas Gheyi^y, warden of the Cinque-|)orts. Here 
slic meant to sojourn, according to the ancient custom of her x^redcoessors, 
till tlie funeral of the late sovereign. 

When ^Liry entered the precincts of the Tower, a touching sight pre- 
sented itself to her. Kneeling on the green, before St. Peter’s church 
were the state prisoners — male and female. Catholic and Protestant — 
V ho liad been detaine<l lawlessly in the fortress during the reigns of 
Henry VJH. and Edward VI. There was Edward Courtenay, the heir 
to tlie carl of Devonshire, ifow in the piide of manly beauty, who had 
grown up a prisoner of the Tower from his tenth year ; there was another 
early friend of the queen, tlie wretched duchess of Somerset ; there was 
the aged duke of Norfolk, still under sentence of <l^ih ; there were the 
deprived bishops of Durham and Winchester — the mild Cuthbert Tun- 
stall and the haughty Stephen Gardiner, which last addressed a congratu- 
lation and supj[>licatiun to the queen, in the name of all. Mary burst 
into tears as recognised them, and, extending her hands to them, she 
exclaimed, Ye are my prisoners She raised them one by one, kissed 
them, and gave them all their liberty. 

' SUype. vol. lii. p. 27. 
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The bishope \vci*o instantly restored to tlieir sees ; Gardiner was sworn 
into the queen’s privy oouncil (according to the evidence of its journal) 
so early as the Bth of August. The duke of Norfolk and earl of Devon- 
shire were immediately restored to their rank and estates. The duke 
took his place with so little delay, that he sat as high-steward at th€ 
trial of the duke of Northumberland. Gertrude marchioness of Exeter, 
mother of Courtenay, was made lady of the bedchamber, with so high a 
degree of favour that she shared the bed of her royal kinswoman. The 
duchess of Somerset was libera tckl, and comforted ; her son, an infant 
minor, restored to his rights, > and her daughters, lady Jane, lady 
Margaiet, and lady Mary Seymour, were appointed maids of honour. 
The heirs of the three tinfortunate gentlemen who had suffered with the 
protcotor Somerset were reinstated in their property. Somerset’s adherents 
were zealous Protestants, but Mary then used her own free will, uncon- 
trolled by council or husband. 

Tlie queen remained in privacy, sojourning at the royal apartments of 
the Tower, till after the funeral of her brother, which was j)erformcd 
with great magnifioenco. Many historical controversies exist regarding 
the reMgions rites of th^ t funeral ; but it appears ^that Cranmer, arch- 
hisbop of Canterbury, performed the ceremony for the lamented Edward 
at Westminster-abbey, Mcording to the ritual of the church of England. 
At the same time the queen and her ladies assisted at a solemn diige 
and requiem for the ro|)08e of his soul, in her private chapel in the 
Tower. This arrangement, in which each party showed their respect 
for the memory of the deceased according to their different modes of 
belief, was far too rational a method ta suit the furious spirit of that 
dreadful era, and the roligioua war recommenced in the Tower chapel. 
A chaplain of the court, one Walker, approached witli a censer to cense 
the queen, when Dr. Weston thrust him on one side, exelaimins;, 
‘•Shamest thou not to do this office? A priest having a wife? I tell 
thee the queen will not be censed by such as thou I”* 

The queen, directly she arrived in London, published pacific mani- 
festoes, exhorting each party to refrain from reviling by the epithets of 
idolater and heretic. Ilor first promised liberty of conscience uncondi- 
tionally ; in the last a clause was introduced, which declared religion was 
to bo settled by •‘tomnion consent,” meaning by act of parliament. Mr. 
l>obb 8 had previously presented a petition from the Reformers of Ips- 
wich, claiming protection for thelw religion on the faith of the queen’s 

* Not to the diikfdom of Somerset Thta lady Margmt The queen** god-chiLl. lady 
wee « royal title, to which the protiHstor bad Maiy, married Sir Heniy Peyton. Aft«r the 
ambttloualy helped himaelf. He had caused Wl of their father, these ladies had been can* 
Ills faIrMit dauf^ter, lady Jane Seymtmr. to toned on their relations, allowed, from the 

ela^watelyedueated. in Inmof matchlns wreck of Somerset's fortniw, miserable an- 
her with ^:dwanl VI. (whkb Intention the nuiile8.-ati7pe, toI. U. p. S. 
young king greatly resented). She dlfni nn- * Stiype^ ftom Balc^ voL lit p. 31 . 
married ; so did her sisters, lady Katharine and 
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first proclamation ; but Mr. Dobbs was set in the }>illory for his pains — 
a strange way of answering a petitioner. That, and several other deeds 
of the kiiidy emanated from the violent zeal of the privy council, which 
governed in London in the queen’s name.' The most nefarious of theiV 
proceedings ivas the imprisonment oT judge Hales, which brought great 
obloquy on Mary, though all she had to do with it was righting the 
wrong when it became known to her. Judge Hales had positively 
refused to have any concern in the disinheriting of Mary : he had boldly 
declared to Northumberland and his faction that it was against English 
law. With equal conscientiousness he had, at the assizes held at tlio 
usual time, in the last days of July, given a charge from the bench to 
the people of Kent, advising them to observe the laws made in king 
Edward’s time, which wqre certainly in force. For thus doing his duty, 
he was committed to the Fleet prison by the officious privy council.^ 
Hales, despairing that justice would ever again visit his country, at- 
tempted his own life, but inefTectually. The queen’s attention was 
drawn to Hah?s’ unmerited sufferings, and she sent for him to the palace, 
** spoke many words of comfort to him,** and ordered him to be act at 
liberty honourably.’^ He seemed composed and happy, but destroyed 
himself soon after. 

The violent party spirit that distinguished this council of interreg- 
num, which governed the motroi)olis from Mary’s proclamation to her 
arrival at the Tower, is extremely well portrayed by Mr. Edwaiil 
Underhill, an accomplished Worcj^stershire gentleman, who, for his zeal 
ill the Calvinistic cause, was called “ the hot gospeller.”^ lie belonged 
to the band of gentlemen pensioners. He had penned a satirical ballad 
against papists,” and for this squib was summoned before the council 
in authority, whilst the queen was in Suffolk. After much brow-beat- 
ing, Edward Underhill was committed to Newgate. He was an elegant 
lutenist, and was advised by his friends to play much on the lute while 
in prison, and eschew jiolemics. He probably took this advice, and 

1 AlachynV l^iary recordfl the inflictions of > Martin's Chronicles^ and Hoifnshed (black 
lioor Mr. IkiblM in thr>c words: **'nje29th letter, first edit.), though indefinite In dates, 
/illy. 1553. was a fellow set In the puiury, for both expressly relate the queen's personal 
s|i«sklng against the good qweri Mare." 'rhia conduct, lii rectifying the Intolerable wrong 
was five days before Uie quel's arrivaL done to Judge Hales. 

> Toone, tlie professed English cbroiiolo- ^ Lady Jane Oray woa preparing to stand 
gist, dates these ouusges before the 3rd of godmother to his child (born in the Tower 
August. They were transacted by the during her short #way) when her authority 
council in tiondoii, at a time when Mary had Strype has nubilalied rich finagmenta 

not received the homage of all the privy of Underhill's MS., the whole of which would 
connciUoni. They seem the fruits of that be a most proHous document, if recoverable. 
offldouB seal, often assumed by persons Underhltl, in the reign of EUzalwth, olTcred 
desirous of wining out the siains of recent the loan of It to Foze, for his Msrtjrology, 
misouodnet. Neitncir the name of Haka nor but it waa returned to him without any use 
Hobbs occurs in the Journal of the council being made of it. Tbe**hotgoiqieUer,"tMigh 
acting under the hnmediatc directions of Mary, ardently attached to his religion, odmlla the 
as be aeoertained by reference to fie pour et ctmlre with a watie simplicity de- 
tronsactiom^ printed in llayues s Burleigh lightful to the InqUber into facts, but by uo 
iVpen. means plessant to a partisan historian. 
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being withal a man of family, had no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
ear of the queen, since he was released from Newgate a few days after 
her an-ival in London ; and, finally, she restored him not only to his 
place in the band of gentlemen pensioners, but, as he notices with great 
satisfaction, to his salary, without c^luction of the time of his arrest. • 

Several instances are to be found of the queen’s interference to save 
persons from the cruelty of her privy cc»uncil. Those who were of rank 
or consequence sufficient to find access to her, were tolerably sure of her 
in*otcction. This peculiarity gave a tone to her reign which renders its 
character singular in English history, for examples of political vengeance 
were made chiefly on persons whose station seemed too lowly for objects 
of stato pitnishinent, l^'uise, being poor and obscure, they were nut able 
to carry their complaints to the foot of the tljirone. Thus the council 
sent orders to the town of Bedford “ for the punishment of a woman 
(after duo examination of her qualities) by the cucking-stool, she having 
iHsen arrested for railing and speaking unseemly wonls of the queen’s 
majesty.” lliese awards of personal punishment without tegular ’trial, 
emanated from a certain junta of the privy council, whose business it 
was to«dit in the Star-chamber in Westminster-pale^, and apportion the 
inflictions which scorned good in their eyes, os vengeance on i)Grsonal 
affronts offered to the reigning monarch. Most of the extortions of the 
reign of Heniy VII., and the bloodshed of that of Henry VIII., may bo 
attributed to thooiiorationsof this illi^al and inquisitorial tribunal ; ^ but 
when it condoscendeil to doom an old scold of a distant provincial town 
to the cucking-stool, it might have been thought that derision woiild 
have disarmed its terrors for over. Sucli would have been the case, had 
the periodical press of tlie present day Ixjen in operation at the time. In 
the latter part of Mary’s reign, when she was utterly iuca|)acitate(l by 
mortal sufferings from interference with their proceedings, her cruel 
ininistors inflicted more tragic punishments on old women who “ railed 
against the queen’s majesty.” 

Mary rcniaineil at the Tower till after the 12tli of August. This is 
apparent from the following minute from the privy-council book : ** The 
council delivered to the loni mayor and recorder these words, from the 
queen’s own mouth,* yesterday at the Tower, being the 12th of August, 
on occasion of a riot at St. I’anl’s-cross about preaching : Albeit her 

r 

1 Yet its ftanctioMi mav be tmceii to ag of the Stsr-dMunber. The proocediiiftB of 
mrlier day. It was certainly in activity in IxiuisXE. ou the other side of the Channel, 
tte relsn of Henry VI, since Owen Tudor with his two or three low-bora privy ooun- 
was evidently summoned bedire sinne sneh dlloni and his pet executietier, seem to have 
tribunal; then, aicain, the well-known inci- offered an exaggerated examplo to the govern- 
dent of Edwatd 1 V. putting to death. iUegalty, ment of Kitward i V. nnd KIcbard 111., whose 
the vintner, for the joke of saying that be vice-constable, Sir Jatnee Tyrrel, was the 
w*ould make hla st>u heir to the cn^wn *• instrument of the murders and tortures de- 
(mtensibly meaning the sten of his house, but vind In this secret conclave of the crown, 
with a side sneer at the rwent coronation of * Privy OouncU Journal: queen Mary, 
the king)— this exploit was In the true spirit Haynes's Burleigh Papers, p. 172. . 
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gi-ace^s conscience is staid [fixed] in matters of religioD, yet she nicanetli 
graciously not to compel and constrain other men^s consciences, other* 
wise tliau (Jod shall (as she trusteth) put into their hearts a persuasion 
of the truth iltai she is tn, through liie opening of his word by godly, 
v'l'tuous, and learned preachers But she forbade the lord mayor to 
sutler, in any ward, ** open reading of the Scriptures in the churdhes, or 
preaching by the curates, unless licensed by her.” Such was the first 
blciw aimed at the Protestant church of England. Mary was empowered 
to inflict it, as the head of the very church whose ministers she silenced 
by force of her supremacy. It is an instance of Jbhe manner in whidi 
that tremendous jtower worked, and explains the mystery why the great 
body of the English nation — albeit, not composed of the most flexible of 
ulements — changed their ritual with magic celerity, according to tho 
difiering opinions of four* successive sovereigns ; but the truth was, in 
that evil century each sovereign was empowered, unfettered by parlia- 
ment or synod, to change the enti| 3 B ministration of the clergy through- 
out tlie realm by the simple act of private will. Thus, tho religious 
tuition of tlic jvirish churches in Ix>ndon the Sunday before the 12th of 
August, was according to the Protestant church established by Ed- 
ward VI., and the next Suntlay accoiding to iScnry YIIL’s anti-papal 
cliurch of tlie six articles. While queen Mary continued head of the 
church in England, a reconciliation witli the see of Rome was an impos- 
sibility. 

The trial of Northumberland and bis coadjutors took place August 18. 
if we may trust the public records, he and his fellow-prisoners all pleaded 
guilty.' Eleven were condemned to die, but three only executed — ^thc 
smallest number ever known, cither before or since, of the partisans of a 
usur[>atio]u It is affirmed ‘ there was great difficulty in inducing Mary 
tu Ci>nsent to the death of Northumberland, because of the former friendly 
iiitercourse there had been between them, of which friendliness many 
instances may be proved from her privy-purse expenses when princess. 
Northumberland, with his two dependants. Gates and Palmer, were 
nevertheless put to death on August 22. Northumberland professed 
liimsclf a Catholic at his death, and spoke very earnestly against the Pro- 
testant religion, wliich could receive no injury from lips false as his. An 
affecting incident occurred on the evening of his death.* The Lancaster 
herald, who had been an old retainer of the duke, bagged an audience of 
(piceu Mary, and, respectful to the disad,” implored her to grant him 
the hml of his master, that it might be decently interred. The queen 
told him, ** In Gorl*s name to take the whole body as well, and give his 
lord proper burial.” Mary was, at Uie time of Northumberland's execu- 
tion, resident at Ricbmond-palace. 

The imperial ambassadors urged the queen to bring lady Jane Gray 
I Bags de SecretU, ponch xxl > HoIlndiecL 
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(o trial at the same time with her father-in-law, Northumberland, since 
she could never reign in security while that lady lived, for the first fac- 
tion, when strong enough, would set up her claims again. Mary replied, 

** she could not find it in her heart or conscience to put her untbrtunatc 
kinswoman to death, who had not been an accomplice of Northumber- 
land, but merely an unresisting instrument in his hands. If there was 
any crime in being his daughter-in-law, even of that her cousin Jane 
was not guilty, for she had been legally contracted to another,^ and 
therefore her marriage with lord Guildford Dudley was not valid. 
As for the danger existing from her pretensions, it was but imaginary, 
and every requisite precaution should bo taken before she was 8et.at 
liberty.^ ^ 

The friendly intentions of queen Mary towards lady Jane coincide 
with a letter of explanation sent by that lady from the Tower, which 
•contains an extraordinary narmtive of her brief royalty.^ Lady Jane 
commenced this narrative with the ^laration that she was willing to 
4^\tcnuate her fault, if such great faults may be extenuated, by a full 
and ingenuous confession t she described her consternation and confusion 
when^er father and nlbther, her mother-in-law, the duchess of North- 
umberland, and the duke, announced to her the cieath of Edward VI., 
■and at the same time, doing her homage as queen, informed her that, by 
virtue of his will, she was left heiress to the crown. She fell to the 
ground and swooned, as one dead, overcome with grief at tidings sho 
loo truly felt to be fatally disastrous to her, and with tears and shudder- 
ing remained the [mssive victim of their ambition. Sho declared to her 
royal cousin, to whom her domestic griefs seem told familiarly, ** that 
when she was brought to the Tower, as queen, the marquis of Win- 
chester, lord treasurer, brought her the crown* to try on her head, to see 
how it would fit her, and that he brought it of his own accord, unsent 
for by her, or any one in her name ; and when she scrupled to put it on, 
tho marquis said, * sho need not do so, for he urould have another made 
to crown her husband withal,’” To this exaltation of lier husband 
Jane firml}!^ objected, which drew on her scenes of coarse violence from 
him, and his mother the duchess of Northitmberland. They appear to 
liavo used personal ill-treatment to her, for sho says, with indignant 
emphasis, 1 wab maltreated by my husband and his mother.” This 
carious narrative fxists in the pages of three contemporary Italian 
writers, with slight variations;* which prove they collected the same 

> UeMiid'A Deiqpfttdiefl. edited by Grlffet. * PolUno^ Isiorts 'dell* EcclefsU d'ingbil- 
Henaud ie by no means willing to pndse terrs,p.73. 

JisTy for conduct wkich must mUe her in the ^ xbis spfwsTs to have been Uiostate crown, 

estlmatkm of every feeling heart, but rather kept, with other regalia, at the Tower, uiul 
la telling tales «>f licr weakneaa aiitl contra- not St. Kdward'e crown, then alwaya given in 
Jacthm to pediUe advioe; therefore the fact charge of the dean aiM chapter of Westmin- 
may be depend^Ml on, without dread of heed- ster abbey, 
iikg a mere flattering story. 
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acts from different sources, all agreeing iu essentials. One of our cou* 
temporary chroniclers relates an anecdote of the mart^^nis of Winchester, 
the time-serving lord treasurer above named, whh, with the shameless* 
ness peculiar to the officials of that era, when preparing for the corona- 
t'on of queen Mary, came to the unfortunate prisoner lady Jane, and 
told her that several valuable jewels were missing from the state 
crown, and tha^sho was accountable for them.” On this pretence 
all the money and jewels of lady Jane and her husband were coniis- 
cated. 

The accession of queen Mary had not altered her affection fdr the 
princess Elizabeth ; whatever were their after jealousies, their first 
ditierence had yet to take place, for, at the present time, wherever Mary 
went, she led her sister bv the hand/ and never dined in public without 
her. Mary likewise distinguished (Jourtenay earl of Devonshire with 
great attention : she endeavoured to form his manners, and appointed a 
nobleman to guide his conduct, is said to have contracted habits of 
low profligacy at Uie Tower, whicn she was exceedingly desirous of seeing 
altered; but he was too late in life for any* very rapid improvement, 
being turned of thirty. His noble person was ip^t, however, detevoratecl 
by the vices with wUch he is charged, for his^rtrait, by Sir Antonio 
More, presents all the grand outline of our ancient royal mce — the com- 
manding riantagcnets. The expreaiion of his lace is penetrating and 
majestic, the features high, and exquisitely moulded, the forehead lofty 
and noble, and decorated withal by a magnificent eltevelure of light 
brown curls.^ Courtenay inherited sufficient ambition to desire a mar- 
riage with the queen, and the English people ardently wished the match, 
it lii&s been said that Mary loved him, and was refused by him — an 
assertion directly contrary to all existing documents. If she ever loved 
her cousin Courtenay, she must have relinquished him within a very 
few days of her accession, since in the middle of August she hod a pri- 
vate interview with Commendonc, the pope’s envoy, in which she tokl 
him “ that she had concluded her league with the em|x»ror, and had 
entirely resolved on her marriage with his heir, prince Pliftp.” ^ Cuni- 
mendonc had privately entered the kingdom from Flanders : he obtained 
his first audience with difficulty, and in dii^iise. Mary assured him of 
her inviolable attachment to the religion in which she had been educated, 
and of her desire to restore the pope’s supremacy in lier kingdom ; but 
she entreated him to act with cauiicm, and to conceal his identity. Slie 
gave him a letter to pope Julius HI., declaring her wish that her king- 
dom might be recbnciM to Rome, and entreating that Cardinal Polo 
might be instantly sent to her. 

1 Fnxe : Memoir of EUssbeth. Macklntoshli History of EnglimL 

* An engraving from tbis portrait is to be Ken In Uonce Ansodotes of nsintfngk 

s TyUcr*s reign of Msiy, voL IL pp. 23 S, 239 . 
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Public opinion had already named this attached kinsman as one of the 
three suitors for the hand of the queen ; hut, if the pope was willing to 
dispense with the vowl of a jirince of the church, it was not probable 
that the rigid principles of cither the queen or Beginald Pole would 
suffer them to accept such dispensation. The coiinstd Pole gave to 
Mary was, to remain single — counsel which was seconded by another of 
her friends of triwl sincerity, his intimate associate, fr^j^r Peyto. Tliis 
churchman was by birth a gentleman of Devonshire : his bold sermon at 
(Ireenwich, in defence of Mary’s mother, had startled Henry VI IT, in his 
pitch of pride. Peyto had survived Cromwell’s in*oiX)sal of putting him 
in a sack, and throwing him i-ito the Thames ; and, unaided by ar\v 
IK>wer save his c;ilm coritempt of life, had proved victor in the contest, 
and lived to be a cjirdinal. He had resided Reginald Pole since he 
had retired from England. To queen Mary, Peyto now tendered In's 
advice, with the same uncompromising integrity which had led liim to 
thunder the principles of moral in the ears of licr terrific father. 

Do not marry,” he wrote to the queen, “ or you >vill be the slave of a 
young husband. Besides, at your age, the chance of bringing heirs to 
the crorvn is doubtful, f^d, moreover, would be dangerous to your life.” 
IJuvaniished truths werb these, yet it is a rcsi^ectahle point in Mary’s 
character that she testified no displeasure either to her kinsinaii or his 
plain*stK>keii friend, when counsel was offered so little soothing to female 
vanity. 

Violent struggles took place, tliroughout the mouth of August, between 
the partisans of the rival rituals for ^xjssession of churches and pulpits, 
which W'ere frequently decidt^l by the in*evalcnce of personal strength. 
For the ostensible purix)se of putting an end to scenes disgraceful to 
religion in general, the queen issued another piXKslamation, forbidding 
any person to preach without her licence, “ till further order by common 
consent was taken” — meaning by act of* iiarliament. Tims were aft 
j>Toacbers silenced who promulgated doctrine contrary to the royal will. 
One of the earliest compliments paid to the queen on her accession, was 
the baptism Sf the gn^at bell at Christchurch (which had been rc-cast) 
by the name of Mary. The learned Jewel, Vhoso office it was to write 
the congratulatory letter fi*om Oxford on the queen’s accession, Avas 
reading it to Dr. Tresham, a zealous Catholic, for his approbation, when 
the newly hung bell ^et out iii an earnest call to the first mass that bad 
been celebrated in Oxford since the establishment of the Protestant 
church of England. Dr. Tresham broke into an ecstacy. Oh, sweet 
Mary!” he exclaimed, “how musically, how mel^iously doth she 
sotmd!” — ^••Tliat bcfll then rung,” adds impressively, “the knell 

of gospel truth in the city of Oxtovd^ afterwai^ filled With Ffotcstaut 
tears,** 

However ample her power as head of the English church might be. 
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it was the wisli of queen Mary to resign it, and restore supremacy to tho 
; hut bishop Gardiner, her lord chancellor, was opposed to her 
intentions. So far from wishing any reunion of England with the see of 
Home, lie was extremely earnest that queen Mary should retain her title 
and authority as head of tl)e English church.^ Her answer to him was 
a ifiuarkahlc one : — “ AVomen,” she said, “ I have read in Scripture, 
are forbidilcu to si}cak in tho church. Is it, then, fitiiug that your 
church should h&ve a dumb head Eishop Gardiner had Iven trans- 
Jbrroil from a i>risoii-rooni in the Tower to tho lord chancellor s seat 
on the woolsack with marvellous celerity. Until Gardiner luul the 
seals, Crannier was not only at liberty, but ofliciaiiiig in his high 
1‘unctions as archbishop of ( ’anterbury ; yoi^ in obedience to an order 
from tho queen’s council, he delivered a schedule of Lis effects, August 
liT, receiving a commaud*to confine himself to his house at Lambeth.^ 

In one opinion did all the ]x>lemic antagonists agree, which was, in 
the detestation of the qiUJCJi’s epgagemeut with the |>rincc of »imin. 
Thiy were heartily joined in it 1^ cardinal I’ole, whose dislike to tho 
SjKUiisli uiatcli was so well known to the emporor Charles, that he inter- 
cept e^l him in his journey to England, and defined him in a Qerniaii 
convent till after ilia marriage had taken plaoi. One class in England 
alone was desiixnis of the match : these w^cre the }X)]itiGal economists, 
chieiiy l)elongiiig to the moneyed and mercantile interests. They werp 
alarnie<l at the marriage of Mary queen of Scotland with the heir of 
France, ami they cainestly wished the balance of ix)wcr to be restored, 
by the wetlkxik of Mary queen of England with the heir of the Low 
( ’oimtries. Charles V. had resolved on this marriage despite of his sou’s 
reluctance, who, at twenty-six, intreated that his father would give 
him a wife younger than himself, instead of one eleven years older.^ 
Ihit union Avith England Avastoo favourable a step towards the empeior’s 
scheme of univeraal dominion, to be given U]) for notions of mero 
domestic happiness ; therefore he made a final tender of tho hand of the 
unwilling Thilip, in a letter u^ritten to queen Mary on the 20th of 
fileptember, in Avhich he sa^’s^ that if his own age and health had ren- 
dered him a suitable spouse^ he should have liad the greatest satisfaction 
in wedding her himself ; but as he could not make such pro^josal, he liad 
nothing more dear to offer to his beloved kinsAvomau jJian htu son, don 

1 Tytler's Kdward imd Maiy : Despatdxsi by rumourB that^ Crannwr was once maro 

of Kenautt, ambiuHador of Charlea V. about to Join the ranks of tbdr Miemlcs (f. e, 

2 Narrated fu Dudd'a Uisturj of tbo Clmrcb, the anii-tianal Catholic church), which Induced 

odluxl by the rev. Ur. Tierney, who con- him to publUb an eaplanatluti of hfs present 
firms the fvppoalticm of Gardtoer to the re- creed. ThiB being ounalmed tnto an attack 
union of England with the aee of Rome. The on the government, he was, by queen’s 
origbial aaUiority was queen Ua^’s funeral council, sent to the Tower on tbe I3th Sept- 
8ennon,pv|scfaed to the bishop of WliiGiieeter ember, and was kept in captivi^ till nfa 
before queen EtiiaMh. horrid martyrdom, three yean afterwards. 

**Biograpbia Brltannlca. Much Indigna- « Suype's Uemorlab. 
lion had been eidied among tbe Proieslants, 
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Philip ” ' When it is rexnemhered that this great emperor had been 
formerly betrothed to Mary, and was now a widower, an apology for not 
marrying her himself Ikraa &r from superfluous ; yet it must be owned, 
that the style in which he proposes his son as a substitute, bears an 
amusing resemblance to the solemn gallantry of his illustrious subjeqf, 
the knight of La Mancha. 

Mary made Robert Rochester^ comptroller of the royal household and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster ; she carried her gratitude so far as 
to make him knight of the Garter, and one of her privy council. His 
nephew, Edward Waldegrave, she honoured with knighthood, and gave 
him the profitable office of master of the groat wardrobe. Sir Francis 
Inglefield, their fellow sufierer, was given a place at court, and ap- 
pointed a privy councillor. The queen likewise made her faithful 
protector, Mr. Huddleston, of Sawston, a merfiber of her privy council ; 
and a|^thc same time gave orders for rebuilding his mansion, destroyed 
by fire in her cause. She contrived to piinish and to humiliate the 
town of Calmbridge when she rewarded Huddleston, for she granted him 
the materials of Cambridge-castle for the reconstruction of Saws ton-hall.’ 

Th% queen’s gratitude took a very odd form in the case of the earl of 
Sussex e he was a valetfLdinarian, who had a great ^ear of uncovering his 
head; and, considering that the colds he dreaded respected no ]X}rson, 
ho jietitioned queen Mary for leave to wear his nightcap in her royal 
presence. The queen, in her abundant grace, not only gave him leave 
to wear one, but two nightcaps, if he pleased. 

Mary reinstated the old duke of Norfolk in his rank, and restored the 
bulk of his immense possessions, confiscated by the crown without legal 
attainder. Indeed, as the offence given by the duke and his murdered 
son was a mere quibble regarding heraldic bearings — ^such as an English 
sovereign, centuries before, would have scorned to consider as a crime — 
the duke was restored on petition to the queen ; in which he says, 
pathetically, Sovereign lady, the offence wherewith your said subject 
and supplicant was charged was only for bearing arms which he and 
ancestors had heretofore of long continuance home, as well in the pre- 
sence of the late king as in the prescnce^of divers of his noble pro^ 
genitors, kings of England.” The grandson of the injured noble, 
Thomas, heir to# the earl of Surrey, was distinguished by queen Mary 
with great favour, and received the appointment of her page of honour, 
a post his youth an& beauty well qualified him to fill.^ 

1 Maadntodi^t Hitt of EDgUnd, » Fuller's Worthier vol. I. p. itf. 

s He wet the ton of Sir John Rochester, of * Hit elllgy ia Freinliiigheni dmreb, 
Terlliig, Kent *rhe receipt of Robert Rod^ kneeling et the fm of hit fether's lerum- 
ter, in the muring of 1S5S, It gleen for monies bent ttetne, proves bim to heve closely 
allowed by tlie crown for repelr of Injuries retembled hit relative, queen Atine Bote^. 
done by the ftny of waters In the year issa Hia dark eyes, dark eurllng hair, and the 
atNewhall. Waldegrave was found In prison, beantlfhl outUnes of hta fooe. rendered* him 
aocording to the annals of his own family. more like her than was her own daiuilhier. 
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The queen now indulged the musical taste for which she was noted^ 
aud which the extiaordinaiy manifestation of melody in her forehead 
proves to have been a ruling passion. She estabished the musioiaiis of 
tier cbapel*royal with more than usual care; the names of our best 
KugUsh composers are to be found among them. A letter extant from 
Grace lady Shrewsbury* to her husband (who was absent, guarding 
against an i&reak from the Scotch border), gives some insight regarding 
the manners of Mary in the early days of her sovereignty, and describes 
her as in high enjoyment of her taste for sacred music: ** Septemter, 
1553. — ^Yesternight the queen’s majesty came from evensong, which was 
sung in her chapel by all her singing men of the same, with playing of 
organs in the solemnest manner. Her highness called me unto her, and 
disked me, * When you rode to the north ?* And when 1 told her grace 
^ tliat you were there,* she held up her hands, and besought God * to 
send you good health, and that she might soon see you again.’ J per* 
ceived iier grace to be doubtful of the quietness of the northern counties. 
Her highness was so much my good lady os to tell me, * that whatso* 
ever i wished 1 should come to her for, since she would be my husband 
till 3 'our lordship came home.*” The whole attention of queem Mary 
uiid her court was noW fixed on the ap|)roaching%orouation. Deep were 
the cogitations of heralds and royal chamberlains ; they were at a loss 
roi^iirding precedents, since neither Saxons nor Normans had owned a 
Mjvcrcign regina. Britain had been occasionally governed by female 
iiH»narchs, and the venerable common law of the land not only recog- 
nised their right of succession, but the law itself is traced to a female 
reign.^ Yet these lair civilizers had existed in an antiquity so dim, that 
no clear idea could remain of their coronations, nor was it very certain 
that they had been crowned. The Norman nobility and their dc- 
8cc‘ndants, through evident distaste to female authority, had refused to 
recognise the lineal heiresses, the empress Matilda, Eleanora of Brittany, 
and Elizabeth of York, os sovereign regnants. Ferocity, which inter- 
minable wars had rendered national, had destroyed the promising heirs- 
male from every branch of the great stem of Plan tagcnct, and it was now 
matter of curiosity to note how completely the throne was surrounded 
by female claimants. If the life of queen Mary failed, nature and an act 
of i^irliamcnt made her sister Elizalteth her successor, nm whose failure 
the young queen of Scotland bad undoubted rights^ to unite the island 
crowns, tlie 8cc])tre of north, as ivell as that of south Britain, being then 
swayed by a queen Mary. If the young queen of Scotland died without 
heirs, then a procewoii of female claimant^ long as that of Banquo’s 
kings, appeared, l^erc was lady Margaret Douglas, who bad, however, 

1 wife of Fimnefo wl of Shrawdmrx. l^edse's lllttHratlon*. 

> See Introdactkiii, voL refsirdiDg the Mairtian lawaestahUahed bj a female legpiaiit, Crom 
which Alfred's laws were derired. | 

VOI- II. 2 P 
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infiEuit fions, but neither she nor her ofispring had ever been recognised as 
claimants. Then Frances duchess of Suffolk, and her daughters, lady 
Jane Gray, lady Kathlirinc Gray, and their younger sister, the deformed 
lady Mary : next to them, the sister of Frances Brandon, Eleanor 
lady Clilford, and her* two daughters, were the representatives of the 
royal line. Thus our combative forefathers, if they meant to preserve 
the succession in the royal family, had no alternative but to submit to 
the domination of a female; this they did with the worst grace in the 
world, and if they did not term their sovereign, as the Hungarians dul 
theirs, ‘‘king Mary,” they insisted on enctimbering her with spurs, and 
girding her with swords and other implements of the destructiveness in 
which their souls delighted; for the result of all the cogitations on lu^r 
coronation was, that their rerfina was to be inaugurated, in “ all x>arti- 
culars, like unto the king of England.” ^ * 

Tiiere was, however, one thing needful, without which a coronation, 
like most other pomps, must remain a dc^ letter — there was not one 
IKjnny in the royal purse ; and queen Mary was forced to borrow 20,000?. 
from her loyal London citizens before she could be crowned. When the 
requisite supply was obtained, the coronation “was all the care,”^ and 
was filially appointed fSr the Ist of October. Previously to that day the 
queen was to pass in grand procession through the city, which it was tlie 
citizens’ by old custom, to adorn for the occasion. Throe 

days licAtre the coronation, the queen removed from St. James's to 
Whitehall ; she then took her barge at the stairs, acoonipanied by her 
sister the princess Elizabeth and other ladies, and proceeded to the 
Tower : this was by no moans a x>nvate transit, hut attended with all the 
gaiety of a city X)roco8sion by water, the lord mayor and comxxinit'S 
meeiiug her in thelr^bavges, with streamers, trunqiets, waits, shawms, 
and Togals. At the Tower, the queen was received with discharges of 
ordnance. The next day, September 29, she made fifteen knights of tlic 
Bath, who did not receive the accolade from her hand; they wcmo 
kuightcil in her xiresenco by the lord steward, Henry earl of Arundel. 
The most noted among these knights were her cousin, Ckiurtcnay earl of 
Devonshire, and the young earl of Smr^. • 

Queen Mary's city procession, homeward to Westminster, September 
30, was splendi/l, the more so on account of the great numbers of her 
own sex, who ever sun-oimded her. It must be owned that some x>er- 
sonal oourngo was^reqiiired to bo lady of honour to queen Mary, for, in 
the dangerous struggles for the crown, she was always accomiianicd by 
her female attendants. This was, however, one ^ her halcyon days, 
and the procession was distinguished by seventy lAies following her on 

* Mr. PUnche** rmditc Regsl K«conls tat MSS. (newer belbre printed) tn the college of 

the chief Mitlioritj for tbU oorotmtlon. He Arv^ end the Sodeiy of AntlqaeiUme. 
has there editca the particulars from offlcliil • SUype's Mens., voL UL 
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horsebacky clad in crimson velvet. Five liundred gentlemen, noblemen, 
and ambassadors preceded her, the lowest in d^eo leading the way, 
Kach of the ambassadors was accompanied by a great officer of the 
crown — the French ambassador, Noailles, by lord Paget; and Renaud, 
tl,e em|)eror's resident (who took precedence of Noailles), by lord Cob- 
liam. The chief sewer, the earl of Sussex, bore the queen’s hat and 
cloak between two squires of honour, who had state robes rolled and put 
baldrick-wise over the shoulder and round the waist, and wore the ca^is 
of (\state of the dukedoms of Normandy and Guieiine. The lord mayor, 
on the left of the Garter king-at-arms, carried the sceptre. 

I'he queen headed the lad v procession, aeateil in a most splendid litter, 
supported between six white horses, covered with housings of cloth of 
silver. 81ie was dressed yi a gown of blue velvet, furred with ermine ; 
on iier head was a caul of gold network, besot with jx^arls and preciotis 
stones ; the value thereof was inestimable, and the weight so great, says 
Stowe, ** tliat she was fain to b»ar up her howl with her hand.” It was 
evident tiiat she was affiicted with one of her constitutional headaches, 
which generally attacked her if unusually agitated ; the was nc»t 
ameliorate*! by tlie ^weight of her inestimable^ circlet. The [{hncess 
!01izal*et)i folloived, in an oj^en diarlot richly covered with crimson 
velvet, and by her side waa seated Henry VIII.’s surviving widow, Anne 
of Cleves : they were dressed in robes and kirtics of cloth of silver, willi 
large hanging sleeves. This car was followed by Sir Edward Hastings 
— who, ill reward for his services, had bK?n made master of the horse — 
leading cpieen Mary’s own palfrey. To him succeeded a long train of 
alternate chariots and equestrian damsels : the ladies of the highest rank 
four together in chariots ; the ladies of the l)edchamber and those who 
held office at court rode on horseback, dressed in kfrtles of gold or silver 
( loth and robes of crimson velvet, their horses trapped with the same. 
Among the ten ladies who 1>ore office in the palace, the names of the 
*pieen’s confidante, Mrs. Clarencieux, and Mary Finch, keeper of the 
j .‘Wcls, aji^icar : they were her old and faithful servants. Then rode the 
(jiieen’s chamberers in crimson satin, their horses decked with the like; 
tliey were nine in numlxir, and were guarded by Mrs. Baynliam, the 
mother of the maids. Some of these ladies W'erc married women ; among 
them might be recognised the virtuous and learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, one of whom was the wife of Nscbolas Raoon, and 
another the second wife of Cecil. Mrs. Bacon’s intercessions with 
queen Mary in behalf of Cecil prove that she had some influence. 
Among the other dINtIngnished ladies who attended this omronatiou was 
Mrs. Basset,* daughter of the illustrious Maigaret Roper, and grand- 

1 See Phuiclie'g Regal Reeonli. wherp hw htgr bnelNtnd wt? Iwth fn Miuy'e oer^c**. 
HAine appear! in the Itet of ebamberen^ and lire. ItaMiei tranalsted KseeWsa from the 
I>r. Wordi>wonh*ft Eodeslaatloal Biography, Greek into £ogUab. j 
voL U. p. 150, for the flict that thii and 
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(laugliter of Sir TLomag More. The royal henchmen, clad in the 
Tnd(jr colours of ivhite and green, the ix»yal guard and their captain, 
Sir Henry Jemingham, and the gentlemen-at-arms, brought up the 
procession. 

Pageantry, in the old-accustomed style, greeted the queen in her pri^ 
grcss through the city. In Fenchurch-strcet she listened to orations 
from four great giants ; in Oraoechurch-strect to a solo on the tnimpet, 
from a great angel in green, perched on a triumphal arch prepared by the 
Florentine merchants; and when this angel lifted its gigantic arm with 
the trumpet in its mouth, the mob gave a shout of astonishment. The 
conduits at Cornhill and Clteapsido ran with wine, and at the latter the 
aldermen presented tlie queen with the benevolence of 1000 marks in a 
crimson purse. At St. Paurs school the queen’s favourite poet and 
j)layor, Ilcy wood, sat under a vine, and delivered {in oration. By the 
time the procession, which had started at three from the Tower, had 
proc(3ede(l as far as St. PauKs, the shades of an autumn evening must 
have been closing around, and the violence of the wind somewhat injured 
n sight only once before es^iibitetl in Ix)ndon ; this was the g 3 rmnastics of 
Peter the Dutchman, og the weathercock of old ^t. Paurs. The ball 
and cross of the cathedral were decoratcil with flags, and meant to ho 
illuminated, hut the wind blew out the torches as fast as they vrerc 
lighted. It does not appear that Peter flew down on a rope, as he did at 
the coronation of Eilward VI., but he played many antics at that fearful 
height, for which ho was i>aul 13«. 4/f. by tho lord mayor. 

The queen was escorted by the lord mayor through Tcmplc-ljar to tl.e 
))}i1ncG of Whitehall, where she took leave of him, ** giving him great 
thanks for his ))aiuS| and tho city for their cost.*’ The 8(.*at of Knglish 
royalty had been tratsferred from the ancient palace of Westminster to 
AVhitehall-palacc, after a great flic in the royal ajiartments" in tho latter 
years of Henry VIII. Wliitehall was a grand structure, now existing 
t>nly in name: its water-gate, still bearing the name of Whitchall- 
Htairs, marks its locality. 8t. Jamcs’s-iuilace was chosen by queen Mary 
us her private n^idence, but Whitehall was tho scene of all grand statc- 
cercnionics and receptions, as St. James’s is at present, the monamhs of 
Kngland having bcc^n gradually burnt out of every palace built on a scale 
suitable to their dignity. 

On tho ooronatioD morning, October 1, the queen and her train took 
their barges early, and landecl at the f)rivato stairs of the old palace of 
AVestminster^ leading direct to the parliament-chamber, which was richly 
liung with tapestry. Tho queen was conducted to the royal privy- 
cliamber, where she was robed, and rested there with her ladies till the 
hour of the procession. Blue cloth was laid from the marble chair in 
AVcstminster-hall to the puljnt in AVestminstcr-abbey, and to the stage- 
royal from the choir to the high altar, which was covered with cloth of 
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gold. The choir of Westminster-abhey was hung with rich arms, aiul 
well strewn with rushes ; a raised boarded pathway for the procession 
led to the royal stage, which was surmoiiiiteil by a platform of seven 
steps, covered with the striped cloth of gold called baudikins ; and on 
them the royal chair was se^ covered with the same gold cloth, the chair 
having pillars at the back, with a turretetl canopy, and two lions of 
gold. Iho procession began, from Westminster-hali to the abl)ey, befon*, 
eleven o’clock. The queen, dressed in her crimson parliament rubes, 
walked under the canopy, borne by the barons of the Cinque-ports. She? 
was supported by the bishop of DnrhamK>n her right hand, and the eavl 
of Shrewsbury on the left. The train of the first queen-regnant was lK)rno 
by the duchess of Norfolk, attended by Sir John Gage, the vice-charn- 
lK»rlain. Directly after .the queen walkeil the princess Elizabeth, the 
lady Anno of Cleves following her, as expressly declared by Noailles. 
And here it deserves notice, that the queen's sister, in every jxirt tif 
these imiwrtiint ceremonies, rcceiveti all the honoum and took all prece- 
dence duo to her rank. Moreover, it has very seldom been that either 
heir or heiress-presumptive to the throne occupied a place in a corona- 
tion, of such distinc^on. 

The queen was met in Wcstminstcr-hall by Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, and ten other bishops, with their mitres, and crosses, and coi«€!s 
f»f gold cloth, and the officers of the queen’s chnfiel singing. The bishops 
censed her and sfirinkled holy water, and then fell into their places in 
the procession. That day Gardinesr jK-rformctl all the officers of the coro- 
nation usually pertaining to the archbishop of Canterbury,' who was, 
unhappily, as ivell as the archbishop of York, in prison. It may bo 
iioUhI, that the times have ever proved most disastrous for Englatul, 
when any convulsions of church or state have prevented an archbishop 
<»f Canterbury from officiating at a coronation. Before eleven o'clock, 
the qnwn was conducted by her two 8up]X)rters to St. Edwanl’s chair, 
]>ret)ared on the ro 5 "al stage ; she was led by them to the four sides of tljo 
stage in the view of the w^hole assembly, where the bisboii of Winches- 
ter, standing by her side, oflered her to the recognition of the people in 
the following words, which were fuller and more comprehensive than any 
similar address • 

** Sirs, — Here present is Mary, rightful and undoubted inheritrix, by 
the laws of Gal and man, to the crown and royal dignity of this realm 
of England, France, and Ireland ; and you shall nnder^nd, that tfiis 
day is apjxpinted all the peers of this land for the oonsecration, unction, 
and coronation of the said most excellent princess Mary. Will you serve 

1 Ills prison was not guanM on tlio utmost impunity. If tb^y bad diown to 
coronsiiotMUy. and Cnuimer, l.aUnier, and escape.- Memoir of 1^. Kdwin Samlyis 
Ridley couU have leit the Tower with ttie Foae*a Martyrology. 
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at this timo» and give your wills and assent to the same consecration, 
unction, and coronation?” 

Wliercunto the people answered, all in one voice, “ Yea, yea, yea ! 
God save queen Mary I” Tlie queen was then conducted to a rieh 
chair before the high altar, and made her oITerings. A cushion of 
velvet was x>ut before the altar, on which she lay prostrate, while 
certain orisons were said over her. The sermon followed, preached 
by the bishop of Chichestc?r, who was esteemed a most florid preacher ; 
his subject was the obc<lience due to kings. Gardiner then declared the 
coronation-oaths ; and the queen, at the high altar, promised and swore 
upon the Host to observe and keep them. Again tlie queen prostrated 
herself before the high altar, and remained in this attitude while the 
bishop, kneeliug, sang the hymn of invocation to tha Holy Ghost, coxn- 
inciicing Veui, Creator Spiritus^ the choir and organ joiniug in the 
strain. 

After the Litany, the quepu was led to her traverse, on the left hand 
of the altar, and there unarrayed and unclo'ihal ” by tlie ladies <jf 
the privy-chamber. This pre[jaration w’as chiefly the removal of her 
royal mantle; she rctiftixcil in a corset of purple velvet. After her 
unction by the bishop of Winchester, Mrs. Waldegravc laced up the aper- 
tures left on the shoulders of the corset where she was anointed, and put 
her on a {uiir of linen gloves. The queen then i-etircd to her traverse, 
and returned in a robe of white tafleta, and a mantle of purple velvet 
furred with ermine. She offered up on the high altar the sword she 
was girt withal by the bishop of Winchester, l^rd Axiindel, who had 
l)orne it, redeemed it for a sum of money. The duke of Norfolk, after 
she was seated in the clialr near the altar, brought her three crowns ; 
these were, St. Edward’s crown, the imperial crown of tlie realm of Eng- 
land, and a third very rich crown, mode pur}x>sely for her.^ These 
crowns wore aet>, one after tlie other, on her head by tlic bishop of 
Winchester, and betwixt putting on every one the trumpets sounded. 
Ihuring the singing of Tc Deum^ a ring was put on the queen’s many- 
ing finger by the bishop ; then the various great officers who had carried 
the remaining regalia, bnuight them to her — the bracelets of gold by the 
master of the jotvel house ; the sceptre by the earl of Arundel ; St. 
Edward’s staff by thp earl of Bath ; the spurs by the earl of Pembroke ; 
tlie orb by the marquis of Winchester ; and tlie regal of gold by the 
bishop of Wfldhester. And the queen sat apparelled in her royal robes 
of velvet-— a mantle with a train ; a surcoat, with a kirtle furred with 
wombs of miniver pure ; the crown imperial on her head, her sceptre 

t It Is dIflIciiU to snniiifieforwliatpurpoie to Heniy YIIL. onlj Msamed the title of 
the third crown wee *intfodiiced. without it lords of Irelend ; that is, eiuemn over the 
WM to Indicnfc s coroitAtlon Ibr the kingdom petty kings of tlua blend. 

-of Irelttntl. 'Vhc kings of Englantt previously 
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ill her right hand^ and the orb in her left, and a jxiir of salmtons on lier 
coverwl with crimson cloth of gold, garnished with riband of Venice 
gold, delivered to her by her master of the great wardrobe. Thus royally 
iiivestetl, queen JMary was brought to St. Edward’s chair ; and when 
.seated, the bishop of Winchester kneeled down before her, and made his 
homage for himself and all the bishops : — 

I shall bo faithful and true, and faith and tnith bear to you, our 
sovereign laily and queen, and to your heirs, kings and queens of 
I'lnglaud, Fmneo, and Ireland ; and 1 shall do and truly acknowledge 
the service of the lands which I claim to hold of you, as in the right of 
your church, as God shall hclji me and all saints.** And then kissed every 

one of the bishoj^s the queen’s left cheek. 

• 

Then knoided down the greatest temporal prince, the duke of Norfolk, 
and made his homage 

“ I become your liege man of life and limb, and of all earthly worship 
and faith, and all truly shall bear unto yoU;pto live and die with you 
against all manner of folk. God so help me and all-hallows !’* 

Then he kissecl the queen’s left check. Aiul the premier noble of 
every class, the marquis of Winchester for himself, the earl of Arundel 
for the earls, the viscount Hereford and lord lJurgaveny- for Uio barons, 
reix*atod the same homage fi>r their fellows : who, all kneeling, held up 
their hands, meantime, in manner of lamenting (.supplication), and 
the queen’s higlincss held their hands thus between hers, wliilc they by 
turns kissed her left cheek ; and when they had asccnde<l (f. e. the 
steps of the throne) to that homage, they all with a loud voice together 
cried, ** God save queen Mary !** Her* whole house of lords then con- 
sisted of less than hfty individuals.* 

The general iiardon published at this coronation contained so many 
exceptions, that it seemed more like a general accusation, and Ixirc 
melancholy evidence to the convitlsed state of the times. Bishop Gar- 
diner commcncetl the office of the mass ; and after the g 08 ]»ei was read, 
lie sent the book to the qif^n who kissed it. She came down from the 
throne to make the regal offering — an oWe ^ of bread, laid iijon the |Miicn 
or cover of St. Edward’s chalice, a cruet of wine, add a fiound of gold. 
Hie fact of the queen’s receiving the eucharist is dDot mentioned, but it 
is recorded that she bowed her head, and the bishop said a prayer over 
her, and her grace was conveyed ^lin to her seat-royalt where she sat 
till Agnus Dei; then the pax was brought her to kiss 1^ a bishop. After- 
wards she retli^ to St. Edward’s chapel, where the bishop of Winchester 
took the crown from her head, and offer^ it on the altir of St. Etlward. 

1 All Saints. ^ Abeipivenny. s the list of those smamooed, Parlia-. 

mentary History, rot III. 

* An abbreviation of the wafer consccraied at mass. 
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The other lY^Iia was likewise offered on the altar, and received by the 
dean of Westminster, The queen was then unclad of her robes, and 
other royal apparel given her by her great chamberlain. Her dress,, 
when she returned to the hall from the abbey, "was a robe of purple 
velvet, an open surcoat of the same, a mantle and train, furred witT^ 
miniver and powdered ermine, a mantle-lace of silk and gold, a riband oC 
Venice gold, and a crown was set on her bead, A rich canopy was borne 
over her by the barons of the Oinque-ports ; and so she was conveyed in 
goodly order to Westminster-hall, with all her train, to dinner. The 
ceremony of the banquet was in all particulars the same as at tl:||^ coro- 
nations of previous monarchs. To the grandson 'of the aged duke of 
Norfolk was deputed the dtity of earl-marshal ; but the duke made 
usual entry into the hall, ushering the first course, on horseback, acoom- 
isinied by yie carl of Derby, high-steward of England.^ 

The queen recognised her sister in all respects as the next to herself 
ill rank, for she sat at the royal table at her left hand. Anne of Cloves 
sat next to Elizabeth : bot^r bad their especial servicea These virgin 
])rinces,*’ as Speed quaintly calls Mary and Elizal^th, were chaperoned 
by thei? father’s surviviiy; widow, whom they botlntreated with dutiful 
respect. The ambassadors of Gleves attended the coronation, notwith- 
standing the change of religion ; they were part of that great mercantiUr 
alliance in which the English and Flemish merchants were so closely 
knit. The ^ampion of England was Sir Edward Dymoke, whose 
liortrait, pmserved in the college of Arms, in the net of throwing down 
Ills gauntlet, gives, indeed, the beuti-idSal of a knight worthy to do battle 
in vindication of the claims of his sovereign lady.^ Ho pronounced liis* 
challenge vivei voce right gallantly, the first in behalf of a queen- regnant : — 

If there bo any manner of man, of whatever estate, di^roc, or condition 
soever ho bo, that will say and maintain that our sovereign lady, queou 
Mary the First, this day here present, is not the rightful and undoubted 
inheritrix to tho imperial crown of this realm of England, and that of 
right she ought not to bo crowned queen, I say ho lieth like a false 
traitor! and that I am ready thermo to maintain with (him while I 
have breath in my liody, either now at this time, or any other when- 
soever it shall pleite the queen’s highness to appoint ; and therefore J 
cast him my gage,” c 

^ Stivpe. 'llie earl of Anindcl was Iwd wtUiout warranL I bad my bone wltti- 
atewanl of the queen's boaotbedd. out warrant, and all my trappings uf 

s Sir E. nymoke wrote a dMainOil letter, crimaon satin without warrant; and. by tbe 
Xoy. 33. iS53, reproaeblnit Sir Wflliam GecU old precedents of my claim. I ought to bavo 
witli tnalcing him sue out a warrant from the them now. It la the qoeenls fdeasure that I 
queen for hla perqiiiiKea. ■*At the coronation should hSTo all things pertaining to my 
uf king Edward.** he siw<^ ** 1 had all such ofBce, and so »he willed me to declare to my 
delivered to me by your father [Richard lord treasurer ; and rather than i would l e 
Cedi, groom and yeoman of the w^ardrobe] driven to sue a warrant for such imall 
without warrant. I had my cup of gold things, I would lose them.'* 
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And tlicn he cast his gauntlet from him, ^tlie which no man would 
take up/’ Yet, if ever there was danger of a champion being called upon 
to prove his words, it was at the coronation of Mary tlio First. The 
gauntlet remaining thei*e the usual time, a herald took it up and presented 
I't to Sir Edward, who made the same t^allenge in'three several places in 
tlie hall. The queen drank to the champion, and^sent him the gold cup» 
Then followed the proclamation of Garter king-at-arms, which in this 
reign is by no means a dead formula, but vital with historical interest, 
since it proves that, howsoever i^inst her inclination it might be, Mary 
actually challenged therein the right to be considered head of the church. 
As it is scarcely ]JOssible t * doubt that she had just taken the ancient 
coronation oath, which bound the sovereign to maintain the church in all 
things as Edward the Confessor did, this proclamation is difliciilt to 
ivcoiicilo with such obligation. The ancient coronation oat^, it is not 
i relevant here to observe, was, owing to the want of moral consistency of 
the English Icgislatui-c, im|>oscd upon every one of her successors, 
whether tlieir principles were Protestant or Qitholic,tuntil the alteration 
made by ]karliaincnt at the coronations of William 111. and Mary 

Garter king-at-aruis, having made throe several olxsisances before the 
qnceii*s majesty at the upper end of the hall, proclaimed the style and 
title in Latin, French, and English 

Of the most high, puissant, and most excellent princess, Mary the 
First, by the grace of God, queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, of the church of England and Ii-eland supremo 
licad. Largess, largess, largess !” 

Xo observance appertaining to an English sovereign was omitted at 
this banquet ; the feudal cups, the wafers, and ipocras, were all duly re- 
ceived by the maidcMi sovereign as by her ancestors. It was candlelight 
ere her majesty had dined ; and after the tables ^ were taken up, and her 
liaixls laved, she arose and stood in the midst of the haut place with the 
prina^Rs Elizabeth and Anne of Cleves, surrounded by ail the nobility 
according to tlieir degrees. She then called the foreign ambassadors i 
after conversing with theifk graciously for a short time, and thanking 
them for their attenilanoe, she gav'c them leave to retire. Tlic ((ueeti 
cliaiige<l her dress in the privy-chamber, and all tife nobility divested 
themselves of their robes, and accompanied her, die princess Elizabeth, 
and the ladies to their barges, and whilst they made their short 
voyage to Whitehall-stairs. Nor did the fatigues of the day end 
here, for the evening concluded with feasting and royal cheer at White- 
hall-f>alace. 

Dramatic representations were among the entertainments at Mary^a 

I See smo^tviliuble collection of Inttaocet ofcoroiuitfoD-ofttlif In Mr. ATsyloi^sGlorieior 

> l>lnliig-tabl«*s tfaen stood on tnssel^ and wm carrkd off after dinner. 
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coronation festival ; these were superintended by Hey^vood, the comic 
dramatist, whose attachment to the Homan ritual had caused him to 
take refuge in France. By an odd coincidence, he returned to liis native 
country on the very same day that Bale, the sarcastic of thg 
Ilcformcrs, retreated to Geneva. If we may be permitted to judge by the 
tone of their writings, pure Christianity and moral truth lost little by 
the absence of either ribald taller, for they were nearer allied in spirit 
than their ]H)lcmic hatred would allow. There is something irresistibly 
ridiculous in the change of places of these persons, resembling the cgi-ess 
and regress of the figures in a toy-barometer on the sudden nlteraldons 
of weather to which our iskind is subject. The comedian Heywood, it 
lias been shown, had served queen Mary from her childhood, beginning 
his theatrical career os manager to one of thosef dramatic companies of 
infant iierformera which vexed the spirit of Shakespeare into much iiulig- 
imtioii, and caused him to compare them to “ little eyases.” * 

When Heywood, on his return from banishment, presented himself 
before his royal mistress, •“ What wind has blown you hither?’' asked 
<iuccn M*iry. “ Two spt'cinl ones,” replied the comedian ; ** one of them 
to see your majesty.” — Wo thank you for that,”*kaid Mary ; but, I 
pray, for what purixiso was the other?” — “ That your majesty might 
see me.” A first-rate ri^parteo for a player and a dramatist, and her 
majesty named an early day for beholding him in his vocation. Ho was 
appointed manager of the performances of her theatrical servants ; and 
she oflen sent for him, to stand at the sideboard at supper and amuse 
her with his jests, in wliich, it is said, the Protestant refonnation was 
not spared, though (according to Camden) the arrows of the w'it 
glautxMl occasionally at his own church, even in those interviews with 
majesty.* 

Ijady Margaret countess of Lennox was not forgotten when times 
chang^, her cousin and early friend, Queen Mary, wrote to her, as 
lady Margarets situation luul prevent^ approach to London until after 
the corouaiion. She now camo from Settrington, Yorkshire, to congratu- 
late Uie queen, with her husliond, her ncw-lxurn daughter, and her eldest 
son, the lord Damlcy, then about nine years old, attended by his literary 
tutor, John Elder.# Queen Mary, knowing that the rank of the Lennox 
princes was higher than their fortunes, sent to her Susan Clarence, with 
a fair diamond for luck ; and still better, ** 600 sovereigns in one bag, 
besides two jplendid gold tissue gowns for wearing at court, a girdle of 
gems, and many other rich gifts of her brother Edward’s bdongingSi for 
young lord Damley, who was, indeed, king Edward’s heir male.” Apart- 

> The yemiK TtmtUm of htwin; tlmis * CarndMi^ feiiialn!i. 
bawkUn^i being ontnuned, and giwd for * Ulbof Mamret cotmtSMOfliennox, vol. 
little in fbkomry. It maini, by Mary’s ft TJvea of the Qoeens of Seotland and English 
IVlvy-punie Expeimea, sii«> often paid for Prlnocaaeathc.. by Agnea StiickLuid. 
seeing Iley wood's Jnvenile actors. 
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laents in Whitehall were given to the Lennox family, unfortunately, 
just over the suite pertaining to the priiioesa Eiizabetli. The first 
symptoms of jealousy began to be ap|>nreiit in Elizabeth regarding ;tho 
favour of the queen to Margaret, and even to Fmnccs duchess of Suilbllc, 
the motlier of the unfortunate lady Jane Gray. 

Four days after her coronation, queen Mary iwrfonnoil the imiiortant 
oflfice of Oldening her first jitirlianient. She rode to Westminster-abbey 
in scarlet velvet robes, her jK‘ers, spiritual and temix>ral, attending her 
likewise dressed in scarlet, with trumpets sounding before them. In the 
abbey the mass of the Uoly Ghost was celebrated according to the 
ancient custom. It did iiot pass over without manifestations of the 
silicon* l*rotc*stant principles of two of the bishops — Taylor of Lincoln, 
and Harley of Ilereford-y-who, n^fnsing to kneel at the mass, were thrust 
violently out of the abbey and tlio queen’s presimce. After mass, the 
queen, the lords, and the remaining bishoim adjourned to the usual 
|iarliarocnt chamber in Westminstcr-palace. They went in grand state, 
the i*arl of Devonshire bearing the sword before the quc<m, and the earl 
of Westmoreland the cap of maintenance, ^fter Marj' had seated her- 
self on the throne, Ijishop Gardiner, as lord ch^lioeilor, made aif oration, 
showing the Ciiuses •* wherefore this virtuous and mighty princt*88 Mary, 
by the grace of God queen of England, France, and Ireland, defender of 
the faitii, and head of the church, had summoned her parliament/ Ho 
concluded by signifying her pleiasure •• that the commons should, at their 
accustomed place, choose a sixjaker.” ^ The queen had, by previous 
proclamation, remitted to her people* two heavy property taxes, one on 
latuls and the other on goods, called, in the financial language of the day, 
“two tenths” and “two fifteenths,” granted by the last parliament of 
Edward VI., for the purpose of paying the debts of the crown. The 
queen, in this proclamation, acknowledged herself answerable for these 
d<*bts, promised to use tlic utmost economy to pay them off, from her 
own resources, although they had been chiefly incurred by the misrule 
of the duke of Northumberland. She had no private purse of her own 
at her accession, and, as slie had restored the estates of several of the 
great nobility,* and hod Asolved not to touch any part of the church 
lands still retained by the crown, it roust be owned tliat she commenced 
her government in a state of poverty deep enough to*exonerato her from 
any chaige of bribiug her senate. Some historiwis have affirmed, that 
the cm]x:ror furnish^ the funds for bribing this parliament ; * if so, tlie 
recipi^t parties were strangely ungrateful, since the onl/ measures in 
which they opposed the queen’s wishes were relating to her marriage 
with bis SOD, prince Philip. 

I Pu-UAinaiUTy llbtorv/voL ilL p. 2S0. 

> Itls sappoM, besMes tlris leUnqatsliinent of texes, die sarrendered SOiiOOO per aimiim 

to the lighthl owfien->a sum exceeding the reveniieii of the crown. 

* See Kiipin, Unmet, and most of the blatoriaiif of the Uit century. 
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The first act of legislation was, to restore the English laws regarding 
life and pro^ierty to the state in which they stood in the twenty-fifth 
ye|ir of Edward III. Since the accession of the Tudor line, a hideous 
change had taken place.^ A statistic writer of those times, who is by 
no means projxjrly impressed with the horror of the fact, computes that 
more than 72,000 persons were executed on the gibbet in the latter 
years of Henry VIIl.’s reign.- Itcannot excite surprise that the earliest 
specimens of parliamentary eloquence in the house of commons were 
excited by the review of his atrocious laws, which by one consent they 
compared to those of Draco.’ The parliament next proceeded to annul 
all previous acts passed in Henry’s reign relating to the divorce of 
Katharine of Armgon, and the illegitimation of her daughter. It has 
been already shown that, by i)ower of that mqpt unconstitutional act of 
parliament which placed the disposal of the crown at Henry VIIl.’s will, 
lie restored his daughters to their places in the su^ession ; at the same 
time ho left the acts of parliament in force which, by declaring his 
marriages with their mothers nullities, branded both sisters equally with 
illegitimacy ; for his evil j^ssionshad caused such inextricable confusion 
ill his fiimily,lthat it \^aH impossible to do justice to Mary without 
injuring Elisabeth. It was indispensable for the public peace that the 
title of the reigning sovereign should be cleared from stigma. This 
could not be done without inexorable circumstances tacitly casting a 
slain on tlio birth of her sister ; yet this was not the crime of Mary, 
but of her father. As far as the unfortunate case would permit, Eliza - 
l>eth was guarded from reproach, for all mention of her name, or that of 
her mother, was carefully avoided,^ and Mary had just allowed Elizabeth, 

> lIolinHlMHl, voL 1. p. 1SS. Tn the freer vcyfng horaes or marcs Into Scotland** was 
days of the Klantagenet^ proof of an open, or capital. l*hc act which'punished Btealing in 
ownri, act of war against the sovereign waa a dwelling to the amount of 40s. owed Its 
requlrctl before the man could be attainted: origin to one of Henry VIII.'s statutes ; It 
In the third year of Henry V*lll. a mipposea has been recently modlSed, as It had, since 
knowledge of conspiracy was sufficient to the decrease in the value of money, become 
Incur all the penalties of treason. V*>ry few even more cruel lit the present era than In 
of Henry VIll.'s numerous vktima could have the sixteenth centuiy. The state of vaga#- 
been put to death according to the ancient bondage, into which the sndden withdrawal 
laws ; towards the end of his life, English of the provision for the destitute afforded by 
fVeedom was still more infamously Infeloged. the monofteries bad thrown numbers of the 
Our Saxon chroniclers record, that the Nor- lower cla8ies,had been restrained witli barbsi- 
man conqueror and his sons made cruel laws rous laws. In the reigns of Hen^ and his son, 
for the protection of dltme; they acted as instead of a proper poor-law. The Iron away 
conquerors, without the sanction of the na- of Henry Vlll. crushed, not only the ancient 
tional council, but Henry Vltf. found a nobility and the richly endowed monks, biH 
parlhunent that could make it death for an atao the common people, 
ringllshman to take a hawk's egg. In his * Hollnshed*s Cnrcmiele, vol. 1. p. 186. 

thirty-first regdal year the measure of his > Parllamentaiy HistH vol. til. p. 186. 

cruelty swelled higher, and **coi\JuriDg, sor- * Rapfn, whooe hlstoiy was the text-book 
eery, witchcraft,** were made atpltal. in his of readers in the last centuiy, bos roundly 
thirty-third regiMl year vraa the act com- made the following aaMTtion, vot It. p. 34 : 
poundeil to which Surrey fell the victim. * The privcBae ElUabeth^ Mng thug qpam 
under tliia mysterloua tlll^ * Prophesying dmlarM flfe|giiimatoh.vsmacC tmfed rsstorecl 
, “1 had^;** Jfyirtf^fuundri grtai^kangg in the behaviour 
likewise, ** casting of slanderous hills '*— that of fAs qMeoi,**kc. As this assefUon has been 
Is libel, was puiiished with death. *Cou- copied into many other htotories, particularly 
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at the recent coronation, the placo and honours of the second jx^rson in 
the realm. Whilst this i)arliament sat, a bill of attainder was passed 
on lady Jane Gray, her husband, and Cranmer, who had been the same 
month brought to trial at Guildhall, before the lord chief-justice Moigan. 
JLady Jane pleaded guilty, and received sentence of death, to be burnt on 
Tower-hill, or beheaded, at the queen’s pleasure. Such was the ancient 
law of England, if women either committed high treason against the 
sovereign, or petty treason by killing their husbands. Lady Jane Gray 
conducted herself with angelic meekness, and comforted her companions 
in misfortune. She was followed back to the Tower by crowds, weeping 
ami bewailing her fate. Il was, nevertheless, understood by all about 
the court, that the queen meant to paidon her, and she was soon after 
given every indulgence compatible with safe keeping ; she was permitted 
to walk in the queen’s garden at the Tower, and even on Tower-hilU 

The most imi)ortant act of the same session was that which repealed 
the laws |)assed in the rc*igu of Edward VI. for the establishment of the 
Protestant church of England, and made the anti-paixil cliurch of Henry 
\"ill/s six articles the dominant religion of the countiy^ coniirming 
queen ^lary in tins office slic so much deprecated of supreme •head of 
that church. Its fuiictions she continued to cScrcisc two years.’ That 
this was a }x'riod of grief and alarm to the reformed church of 
England our ecclesiastical histories’ amply manifest, and to their volu- 
iiunous pages the reader is referred, where maybe tracccl the arguments 
of those illustrious Protestants who undauntedly defended their principles 
in the convociition, held for the 'settlement of religion at AVest minster 
in the autumn of 1553 ; likewise details of the struggles, often personal 
and violent, IxstwCcn them and the members of the newly restored 
church of Henry, for possession of places of worship. Tlie queen 
actually held the then despotic authority of supreme head of the 
cliurch more than a year and a half ; during whicli jx^riod she liad 
ample time and opjKiriunity to liavo doomed some of her religious 
opponents to the flames, or at least to have inflicted j^ersonal punish- 
ment on some of her numerous libellers. But it is certain, that till 
Mary surrendered her greift power as head of the church the cruelties of 
her reign did not commence. The only anecdote preserved by Foxc, re- 
garding her private conduct towards a Protestant clergyman, it would 
lie didicult to interpret into an .act of malice, arrest of Dr. Edwin 

Sandys has been mentioned. His offences against the queen combined 
an attack on her title and insult to her woi^hip ; nevertheless, she lent 
a favourable car to the intercessiem of one of (he ladies of her bed- 

scbool-booka Um words of tbo art (Parlia- t ParliaioeiitaiT Hlstofy, Kdward VI., 
nwntaryHIstorjr. voU III. p.SS3) will prave tbat toI. it. 

the queen oonflned benelf to the irmoval * Stiypc, Fuller, Foxe. Heylin. Collier, 
of her own atlgiiia, witlioal mentloninf her and Buniet. have all written voluminotis 
aiater or herdMra. histories on the sanie snMeci. 

1 Biogntphia Brit - 
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chamber fur bis pardon, in case the bishop of Winchester had no objec- 
tion. The next time Gardinor came to the privy-chamber, the queen 
said to him — ** Winchester, what think you about Dr. Sandys ? Is he 
not sufficiently punished?” — ^"As it pleases your majesty,” answered 
Gardiner, who had previously promised, ** that if the queen was disposed 
to mercy, he woidd not oppose it.” The queen rejoined, Then, truly, 
we would have him set at liberty.” She signed immediately the warrant 
for his liberation, and called on Gardiner to do the some.* 

A curious instance of the |)owcrof the clerical lord chancellor occurred 
about tho same time. Ho tliought proper to suppress the Paraphrases 
of Erasmus, tiunslated by Udali, Cox, and queen Mary. It had been 
Xmblished by the fathers of the Protestant church of England, and 
placed in all churches, in company with the Bible, as the best exposition 
of tho gospels.^ Thus, one of the queen’s first acts as head of the 
church was the destruction of her own learned labours. Surely Mary’s 
situation, in this instance, as author, queen, and supreme dictator of a 
church by no means consonant with her principles as a Boman Catholic, 
was the most oxtraordinary in which a woman was ever placed. She 
did not, however, manifest any of the irritable egotism of an author, 
but, at tho requisition of Iner lord chancellor, condemned her own work 
to tho flames, in conq)an]| with the translations of her Protestant fellow- 
labourers — an ominous proof of Gardiner’s influence, who swayed her 
ill all things excepting hor marriage with Philip of Spain, to which he 
was, in common with the majority of her subjects, of whatever religion 
they might be, sedulously opposed. 

Among tho other difficulties which Maiy had to encounter in her 
luign, it wtis not tho least that tlie rights of queen-regnant of England 
were matter of speculation and uncertainty. Her people believed that 
their country would bo transferred as a marriage-dowry to Philip, 
and sink into a mere province, like Sicily, Naples, Arragon, and other 
adjuncts of tho crown of Spain. Tho example of their cpiccn’s grand- 
mother, the illustrious Isabel of Castile, had proved that a female, 
regnant though wedded to a sovereign, could sway an independeut 
sceptre with great glory and national advantage. Yet this instance was 
not only distant, but solitary ; for female reigns in the middle ages had 
been- vciy calamiUras, and the English ^leople could not imagine a 
married woman, even though she were queeii-regnant, otherwise than 
subject to her husband, ixflitically as well as personally. These ideas 
seem to have prompted Mary’s hitherto compliant parliament to send 
np their speaker, with twenty of their number, to petition ^ that the 
queen would not marry a stranger or a foreigner.” Mary attributed 

> Or. SandyB aoon Alter reUred to Zorich, sfea (ari. Mary). Qardfiier’a anaml with 

whaM he watted fhr better tlmca. Ha dkd Cranmer and the other Ihthen of ttw Plotca- 
archbtAhop of Yoik. . ^ tant chorch of England. origli|gted in hia 

> Bumet, vol iU, and Encyclopsedia Britan- oppoaition of theoe IWaphtiiMB. 
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the inovciijciit to Gardiner, and vowed she would prove a match 
for his cunning.” Accordingly, she sent that night for the Spanish 
amhassador, and bade liim follow her into her i^rivate oratory ; there, 
in the presence of the oonsccrated Host, she knelt before the altar, 
and, after reix?ating the hymn Vent Creator^ she called God to witness, 
that while she lived she would never wed any other man than Philip of 
Spain ; thus virtually making a vow to marry hut one husband in caso 
of her survivorship. This event occurred the last day of October, and 
for some days during tho succeeding month she was extremely ill. 
November 17 she sent for the deputation of the commons, when their 
speaker read the above-mentioned petition, and instead of her answer 
bedng given, as expected, by her chancellor, she herself replied, saying, 
that *‘For their loyal wishes, and their desire that her issue might 
succeed her, she thanked«thcm; but, inasmuch as they essayed to limit 
her in the choice of a husband, she thanked them not, for the marriages 
of her predecessors had been free, nor w^ould she surrender a privilege 
that concerned her more than it did her commons.” Arundel whispered 
to Gardiner that he had lost his office, the uueen had taken it. Mary 
turnetl to her lord chancellor with the wonts, ** I may thank you, my 
lonl of Winchestor, ^r this ! ” Gardiner ]>rotc^d his innocence, saying, 
the commons had drawn their |)etition tlierasclvcs, though he allowed 
ho was partial to Courtenay — he knew him in the Tower.”— “ No reason 
that I should marry him,” replied the queen, “ and that I never will, I 
promise you. I am a woman of my word — what I say I do.” — Marry 
whosoever you will,” said Gardiner, ** and your majesty’s spouse shall 
liiid me his most obedient subject.”* 

This interference of the house of commons is generally sup)x)sed to 
have been the reason of their dissolution, on the 6th of December, 
when the queen came in state to^thc house and at the same time 
gave her royal assent to thirty-one acts, not in tho manner of modern 
times, when the clerk of tho bouse names and bolds up the act 
in presence of the sovereign on the throne, who sits i)assivc]y till the 
officer, siipiKJsing silence gives consent, exclaims, ** La reuie U veut^^ 
the queen wills it.” action of assent in the days of the first 

queen-regiiant was more graceful and significant, and throws a light 
on the ancient use of the sceptre ; for the royal approval was implied 
by the queen extending her sceptre and touching the act immediately 
before the i^roclamation of •‘ia reine le veut^^ Traits exist of this 
elegant ceixmonial, from the time of queen Mary down to tho reign of 
queen Annc.^ It is only mentioned in connection with female sovereigns, 
but it was, there is no doubt, the etiquette of all English tnonarchs pro* 

1 Henaod, Historical LcUcr«, vot fv. ; letter of lord 
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vious to the era of George whose want of English might have led to 
some inconvenient results, for the ceremony called sceptering the acts ” 
seems to have expired with the last queen of the line of Stuart 

The queen had been informed, that since her legitimacy had been con- 
firmed by parliament, the French ambassador, Noailles, had sought to 
awaken discontents in the mind of her sister Elizabeth, as if it were 
tantamount; to her own degradation; and that Elizabeth was likewise 
jealous, becauseSMargaret countess of I^nnox and Frances duchess of 
Suffolk were sometimes given precedence before her at court It is im- 
probable that the queen should wish to give undue exaltation to the 
mother of lady Jane Gray ; it is therefore likely that the precedence 
was in some {xirticular instance given them as matrons, before a young 
unmarried woman. No pains were spared by the malignity of partisans 
to create enmity Ixitwecn the royal sisters ; but for gj^me these endea- 
vours were fruitless, since Elizabeth, when questioim by the queen, 
cleared lierself satisfactorily of receiving nocturnal visits from the 
intriguing Noailles. Mary took leave of Elizabeth with kindness, on 
her departure from court tp her seat at Ashridge, and gave her, as tokens 
of her qlfection^ two sets of large pearls,^ and several jewelled rosaries 
magnificently mounted, c ^ 

Early in January, count Eginont landed in Kent, as ambassfidor from 
B(niiu, to conclude the marriage-treaty between Mary and Phili}). I’hc 
firot symptoms of a political stonft, about to burst, were then iierceptibic ; 
for the men of Kent rose iMirtially in revolt, and Egmont was in some 
danger of 1)oing torn to pieces, as he was mistaken by the common ]^)cople 
for tbc queen*8 bridegi'oom. However, he arrived safel}" at Westminster, 
and, in a set si^ccch, opened his mission to the queen. Hcrn-cply had 
some spice of prudery in its composition. 8he said, ** It became not a 
female to speak in public on so delicate a subject as her own marriage ; 
the ambassador might confer with her ministers, who would utter her 
intentions. Eut,^ she continued, casting down lier eyes on licr corona- 
tion-ring, which she always wore on her finger, ** they must remember 
her realm was her first luisbahd, and no consideration should make her 
violate the faith she pledged to her people atJt^cr inauguration.”^ 

The artiolos of the queen's marriage were communicated to the lord 
mayor and the city of London, January 14, 1553*4. Mary and Philip 
were to bestow on each other the titular dignities of their several king- 
doms ; the dominions bf each were to bo governed separately, according 
to their ancient laws and privileges* None but natives of England were 
to hold offices in the queen’s court and government^ or even in the ser- 
vice of her husband* If the queen had a child, it was to succeed to her 
dominions, with the addition of the whole inheritance Philip derived 

> Unipnl, VQi. Til. n. 147 ; snd List of Queen Msrys Jewels, edited bj Sir F. MmMen, 
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from the dukca of Burgundy, namely, Ilollnud and the rich Flemish 
provinces, which, in that case, were for ever to be united to England — 
a clause which, it is said, excited the greatest indignation in the mind 
of don Carlos, the young heir of Philip. Tlio queen was not to bo 
c(^rried out of her dominions without her especial request, nor her chil- 
dren without the consent of the nobility. Philip was not to engage 
England in his father*s French wars ; be was not to appropriate any of 
tlie revenue, ships, ammunition, or crown jewels of England. If the 
queen died without children, all connection between England and her 
liusband was instantly to cease. If Philip died first, queen Mary was 
to enjoy a dower of 00,000 ducats per annum, secured on lands in Spain 
imd the Xctherlamls. No mention is made of any |xjrtioi), or 
brought by Mary to her spouse. Ono noxious article atoned to the 
ambitious Spanianl for ttie rigour of these }iarchmeiit fetters, and this 
.slipulat<Ml that I'hilip sliould (titl Mary in governing^ her kingdoms — a 
fact that deserves particular notice. 

Just at the ])ublication of the article's, the Spanish embassy found it 
needful to make a s{x?edy retreat. The mode of their departure was 
graphically described by queen Mary’s sister, when long years aftCrwanls 
slip, as queen ElizabAli, was on the ])uiiit of coiicliuling as unpopular a 
marriage. It hapjK?ned,” sa;. s the royal writer, in queen Mary’s days,, 
that when a solemn ambassitde of five or six, at least, >verc sent from 
th(! cmi>cr(»r and king of Si»aiu [Charles V.], even after her marriage- 
articles were 8igiic<l and sealcil, and the matter divulged, the danger was 
so near the queen’s chamlx?r-door, that it was high tinie for those mes- 
sengers to deqiart without leave-taking, and iKjqiieath themselves to the 
s{)ced of the river-stream, and by water jiassetl with all possible haste to- 
1 1 ravesend.'’ * The week after, three insurrections broke out in difiercnt 
l»arts of England. One was organized in the niid-coiintics, by the vilssjiIh^ 
c»f the duke of Suffolk, for the restoration of lady Jane Gray ; another 
by Sir Peter Carew, in the west of England, with the intention of placing 
the earl of Devonshire and tlie princess Elizabr^th on the throne.^ '.riie 
third and most formidable of tbesc revolts occured in Kent, bcadeil by 
Sir Thomas W^-att, a yoiirir of twenty-three. He was a Catholic, but 
having accomfianied his father (the illustrious ^loet and friend of Anno 
Boleyn), on an embassy to Spain, where the elder Sfr ’J'humas Wyatt 
was in danger from the Inquisition, he conceived, iUshis boyhood, such a 
detestation of the Spanish government, civil and religious, that his 
ostensible motive of revolt was to prevent the danger of like tyranny in 
England. Yet it is scarcely possible to imagine anything worse in 6 tiai?i 
than had already taken place in England under Henry VIII. ; such 

1 Rjmrr't FoNlera. «im 1 Dr. I.lQeRnl. lUpIn wboUj omlU ft. 
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as tljc tortures and burning of Anne Askew, friar Forrest, and numerous 
other Protestants and Ilonian Catholics. As Wyatt was at the same 
time a professed Catholic and a partisan of the princess Elizabeth, his 
conduct is exceedingly mysterious, unless, indeed, he was an anti-papal 
Catholic, and discontented at the prospect of Mary’s resignation of church 
supremacy, was desirous of placing Elizabeth in her sister’s place in 
church and state. 

The queen was so completely deceived by the affected approbation of 
the duke of Suffolk to her marriage, that she actually meant to employ 
him against Wyatt, and sending for him to Sion,^ found he had decamped 
with his brothers, lord Thomas and lord Jolin Cray, and a strong party 
of horse they had raised. They took their way to Leiccstcrsliire, pro- 
claiming Imly Jane Gray queen in every town thmugh which they 
passed,^ to the infinite injury of that hapless yoimg lady, still a prisoner 
in the I’ower. The Gray revolt was quickly suppressed by the queen’s 
kinsman, the carl of Uuntingdon, in a skirmish near Coventry, when the 
duke and his brothers became fugitives, abscondiing for their lives. 
Carew’s insurrection waadikewise abortive, and he fled to France. This 
good news was brought to the queen on the Ist of February,^ at the 
very moment when ml#st alanning intelligence svaa communicated to 
her regarding Wyatt’s progress in Kent. The queen had sent the aged 
duke of Norfolk, who had ever proved a most successful general, with her 
guards and some artillery, accompanied by five hundred of the London 
trained bands, commanded by captain Brett. This person was secretly 
a partisan of Wyatt, and actually revolted to him at llochester, with his 
company. Brett’s defection caused the loss of the queen’s artillery, and 
the utter dispersion of her forces, and gave such encouragement to the 
rebels, tliat Wyatt advanced to Deptford at the lieod of 15,000 men ; 
from whence he dictated, as his only terms of ])acificatioD, that the queen 
and licr council were to bo surrendered to his custody. The queen 
preferred abiding the results of open war, and prciiarcd to rei^cl the 
besiegers of her metropolis. 


CHAPTER y. 

When the news arrived that the duke of Norfolk’s army was dispersed, 
the greatest consternation pervaded the court and city ; for every one 
knew that the royal residences at Westminster posses^ no means of 
defence, excepting the stoutness of their gates, and the valour of the 

> BaottrdiH P- 4Y. A tottsr InLodgs's niastratlaiis conSnu tlie lullsii. 
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; 4 cnt]cmen-at-arms. The queen^s legal neighbours at Wcstmiuster-liall 
liked the osiiect of the times so little, that they pleaded their causes dad 
in suits of armour, which were, however, decorously hidden by the flow- 
ing forensic robes. They follojjyed the example set by Dr. Weston, who 
otitciated at Whitehall chapel m the service for Candlemas-daj', early iu 
the morning (Feb. 2), before the queen, with armour braced on under 
Ills pricBth' vestments ‘ — a real s^iccimenof a clerical inilitaut. He was, 
indccti, a most truculent {^dcmic. 

In tlie midst of the warlike prei^rations of the valiant and the dismay 
of tlie timid, queen Mary remained calm and collccfed. Slie ordered her 
liorse, and, attended by her ladies and imvy councillors, rodo to the city. 
She hail no intention of taking refiigo within the fortified circle of 
London wall, then entire and tolerably efiicient ; her xmrposo %vas merely 
to encourage the citizens by her wonls and example. Tlie lord mayor. 
Sir Thomas White, the most trusty and valiant of tailors,* received his 
seven dgn-lady at (luildhall clad iu complete steel, over which warlike 
harness he wore the civic robe. He Wiis attended by the aldermen, 
similarly accoutred. Such ixjrtentous ei|uipments were true to^ns of 
the exigence of the hour, for the rumour wciit that Wyatt, then at 
Southwark, was pivi>arifig to storm the city. • 

When the queen was placed in the chair of state, urith her sceptre iu 
her liaiid, she addrcsscil the following speech to the citizens, with clear- 
ness of utterance, and no little grace of manner : — 1 am come iu mine 
own person to tell you wliat you already see and know ; I mean tho 
traitorous and seditious assembling of the Kentish relx)ls against us and 
you. Their pretence (as they say), is to resist a m^urriage between us 
and the x>rince of Sxioin : of all their xdotsand ovil-contrived articles you 
have been informed. Since then, our coujicilhave rosorUd to the rebels, 
cleniandiug the cause of their continued emx»ri8o. Dy their answers, tlio 
marriage is found to be the least of their quarrel ; for, swerving from 
tlioir former demands, they now arrogantly require the governance of our 
]K‘rson, tho keeping of our town, and the placing of our couiicillors. 
AVliat I am, loving subjects, right well know — your queen, to whom, 
at my coronation, ye promised allegiance and obedienoc. 1 was then 

> TyUer, n. 380, supporUNl fby flolitubcd. Just wliat the oplDfons^of their fenr»w<ierea* 
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wc^Itlcd to the realm, and to the laws of the same, the spousal ring 
wliereof I wear here on my finger, and it never has and never shall be 
left off. That I am the rightful and true inheritor of the English crown^ 

1 not only take all Christei^om to witness, but also your acts of parlia- 
ment confirming the same. My &ther (k ye all know) possessed the 
same regal estate ; to him yc were always loving subjects. Therefore, 1 
doubt not, ye will show yourselves so to me, his daughter ; not suffering 
any rebel, especially so presumptuous a one as this Wyatt, to usurp the 
government of our person. And this I say on the word of a prince. 1 
'ciaimot tell how naturally a mother ioveth her dnldren, for I never had 
any ; but if subjects may Vn 3 loved as a mother aoth her child, then 
assure yourselves that 1, your sovereign lady and queen, do as earnestly 
love and favour you. I cannot but think that you love me in return ; 
and thus, bound in concord, we shall bo able,*t doubt not, to give these 
rebels a sjieecly overthrow. Now, concerning my intended marriage : 1 
am neither so desirous of wedding, nor so precisely wedded to my wilU 
that I needs must have a husband. Hitherto 1 have lived a virgin, aiul 
I doubt not, with God^s ^raoe, to live so still. But if, as my ancestors 
liiivo done, it might jdease God that I should leave you a successor to lx* 
your governor, 1 trust ^oii would rejoice thereat ; ^also, 1 know it would 
Ik) to your comfort. Yet, if 1 thought this marriage would endanger 
any of you, my loving subjects, or the royal estate of this English realm, 

I would never consent thereto, nor marry while I lived. On the word 
«»r a queen I asHure yoti» that if the marriage api)ear not before the high 
court of \)avliameut, nobility and commons, for the singular benefit of 
! ho whole realm, then will I abstain — not only from this, but from every 
other. Wherefore, gotxl subjects, ]duck up your hearts! Like tnui 
men, stand fast to your lawful sovereign against thesi} rebels, and fear 
them not — for I do iu>t, I fissure yon. I leave with you my lord 
Howard and my loitl treasurer [Winchester], to assist my lord mayor 
in the safeguard of the city from spoil and sack, which is the only aim 
of the Tobellious crew.*** 

At the conclusion of this harangue, the crowd, which filletl the Guild- 
hall and its court, shouted, “God save qiieen Mary and the prince of 
Sixtin !” The queen then mounted her horse, and kkIo with her train 
across Cheapsido to the water-stairs of the Tliree Cranes, in the Vintry. 
When she alighted to take her barge, a hosier stepped forth from the 
crowd, and said to her, “ Your grace will do well to make your fore- 
ward of battle your bisho|^ and priesto, for they be trusty, oud will not 
dooeive you.” The man was arrested and sent to Newgate.* The 
queen's barge had been apiwinted to wait for her at the wharf of the 

> HoUndiML pri Spwd have tnt^ipoUUd s cIsiim. m If the KcnUsih rbing were 
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^rhrcc Gmncfu When she entemi it, she bade her rowers take her as 
near as possible to London^bridge, where the attack of Wyatt was 
threatened. After examining all matters within dangerous distance, she 
was rowed to Westminster. On her arrival, she held a council, in which 
she appointed the earl of Pembroke general of her forces, then mustering 
to defend the palaces of St James and Whitehall. An armed watch 
was set that night in Whitefaall-palace. The **hot gospeller,^ Mr. 
Kdwnrd Underbill, presented himself to take his share of this duty, but 
WAS repulsed and driven away by his bitter adversary, Norreys, who 
WAS a Roman CSatholic ; upon which, as Underhill writes, I took a link" 
to light me home, and went away for a night or two.** There is an 
niieedote afloat, which implies that the queen visited her defences at the 
'lower, Feb. 31. Sir Nicholas Poynings, an officer of artillery there, 
asked of the queen whether they should not discharge the Tower 
ordnance at the Kentishmon, and heat down the houses on their heads.*’ 
— Nay,” said the queen, •• that were pity, for many jicor men and 
bouseliolders are like to be undone there and killed. I trust, God 
willing,” added the queen, ** that th^ shall bfi fought with to-morrow.” 
''i'hree days of susjiense passed over; in which ^time Wyatt, fin<Kng the 
city defences by the river-side too strong for him, retreated from South- 
wark, bis people contenting themselves with plundering Winchester- 
house, the palace of bishop Gardiner, when they made such havoc in his 
library, that the destnictivea stood knee-deep in the leaves of torn 
lK>oks^' 

lire storm of civil war, averted from the city, was soon transferred to 
the door of Mary’s own residence. At two in the morning, the palace 
of Whitehall* was wakened by an alarm brought by a deserter from the 
vc'bcls, declaring ** that Wyatt had made a detour from the east of the 
metropolis on the Surrey hank of the Thames, which he had crossed at 
Kingston-bridge, and would bo at Hyde-park comer in two hours,” 
'Phe hurry and consternation that pervaded the palace on that winter’s 
morning may be imagined. Barricades were raised at the points most 
liable to attack ; guards were stationed, even at the queen’s bcdchamlK^r 
windows and those ofhcrwi1!hdrawlng-rooms. The palace echoed with the 
Availings of the queen’s ladies : her royal household had been rejdcnishcd 
with a bevy of fair and courtly dames, of adifierenC spirit from those 
few faithful ladies who belonged to her little circle when she was the 
]'ersecutod princcfss Mary, and who shared her flight to Framlingbam. 
These ladies — Susan Clarrncienx, Mary Finch, and Mary Browne, and 
the grand-daughter of Sir Thomas More, w'ere with her still, In places 
high trust ; but they had been too well inured to the caprice of Mary\s 
forUines to behave acconiing to Edward Underhiirs account of their col- 
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leagues. ** The queen’s ladies,” he said, made the greatest lamenta- 
tions that night; tbfBy wept and wrung their hands; and from their 
exclamations nmy be judged the state of the interior of Whitehall 
‘ Alack I al^k they said, * some great mischief is toward. We shall 
all bo destroyed this night! What a sight is this, to see the queer’s 
bedchamber full of arm^ men ! The like was npver or heard of 
before.’ ” * In this night of terror, every one lost their presence of mind 
but the queen. Her ministers and councillors crowded round her, 
imploring her to take refuge iu the Tower. Bishop Gardiner cveb fcU 
on his knees, to entreat her to enter a boat he had provided for her 
Itetreat at Whitehall-stairs. Mary answered, ** that she would set no 
oxamido of cowanlicc; and, if Pembroke and Clinton proved true tu 
their ix)sts, she w'onid not desert hers.”* In the midst of the confusion 
at Whitehall, the hot gospeller,” Mr* Edward Underhill, came dressed 
jn his armour as gentleman-at-arms, and w'as very thankfully admitted 
by the captain of the queen's guard, who could best appreciate his valour 
and fidelity to liis standard. The queen scut information to Pembroke 
and Clinton of the alarm in the (lalacc. They returned the most earnest 
assuraji^ccs of their fidelity. At four o'clock in the morning their drums 
l)cat to arms, and they l».^gan to station their force? for the, most effectunl 
defence of the royal palaces of St. James and Whitehall, for the rebels 
were uncertain in which juilace queen Mary had sojoiinied that night. 

The queen luul a very small force of infantry,® but was better pro- 
vided with cavalry, which Avas under the command of lord Glintop, the 
husband of her friend and kinswoman, the fair Geraldine. Bands of sol- 
diers were ixwted at intervals from Charing-cross to St. James's-palace ; 
and on the hill opposite to the |)alaco-gateway (now so familiarly know n 
by the name of St. «Tamcs's-8triHL.>t) was planted a battery of cannon, 
guarded by a strung squadron of horse, headed hy lord Clinton. This 
force extondiHl over the ground now occupunl by Jenny n-street. The 
antique ^laUico-giitoway aud the lull still remain witnesses of the scene, 
but no biiiUUijg was at that time in the vicinity of the palace, oxceiit- 
ing a solitary conduit, stamliug where the centre of St. Jamca's-squarc 
is at presiuit. Hie whole areji before the gateway was called St. James' s- 
fields ; and where now extend the streets of Pall Mall and Piccadilly, 
with their swanidug thousands, sylvan lanes were then seen, or i>ark 
Vails slrctcluxl on each side. 

After Clinton and I'eiubroke had arranged their plan of action, tlie 
approoch of the oneiuy was eagerly expectctl. Day broke on the 7th of 
February slowly and sullenly, jx^uring with rain, a real luondon wintry 
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morning. The difficulty of bringing up artillery through roads (such as 
roads Mrere in Uiose days), made still worse by the wet weather, had 
delayed Wyatt^s entry till nine o^clock j when his forces, finding all 
access to the higher ground strongly guarded, divided into three : one 
part, under the oommand of captain Cobham, approaclied Westminster 
tlirough the i>ark, assaulting the back of St. JamesVpalaco as it went ; 
the second, led by captain Knevet, attacked the rear of Whitehall and 
Wef|tminster palaces ; while the other, led by'Sir Thomas Wyatt, marched 
tlown St. JamesVlane, giving battle at Gharing-cross, and threatening 
the Holbein-gateway in front of Whitehall. Wyatt had been promisQcl, 
by his friends in the city, that Ludgate shonid be opened to him if he 
could moke his way thither i therefore?, mthout providing for his own 
retreat, ho bent all his energies on the point of forcing a passage to that 
main entrance of the city. Lord Clinton jiermitted the van of Wyatt’s 
forces to pass before he charged down Bt.tlamesVhill, and commenced 
the contest by severing the leader from the rear of his army. An attack 
was made on the back of Whiteball-iHilnoe, the princiiial defence of which 
was the ancient castellated portal lesding t4) riie abbey, called the Qatc- 
housc.” Queen Ma^, at the most alarming crisis of the assaWit, 8too<l 
in the gallery of the Gate-house : tlie palace then was in the utmost 
danger, for the remainder of the guards, hcadi^l by Sir John Gage, who 
(though a valiant cavalier) was an aged man, gave way before the over- 
whelming forct?. The queen saw her guards broken, and utterly dis- 
]>ersed, by Knevet. Sir John Gage was overthrown in the dirt ; but 
lie made good his retreat into the palace. The defeated guards rushed 
into the court-yard, and fled to hide themselves among the wood and 
scullcry-offioes. The gentlemen-at-arms, who were guarding the hall 
against attack, all ron out to see the cause of the uproar ; when tlio 
porter flung to the gates, and locked all out — friend and foe. I’iic gon- 
tlenion-at-amiB were by no means satisfied with the precaution of tlio 
]>alac4>portcr, and did not like their station with the gates locked liehind 
thcni;^ at that moment. Sir Robert Southwell came round from one 
of the back yards, and the battle-axe gentlemen begged he would repre- 
sent to the c|ucen that ^ was a scandal to lock the i^alaoc-gates on 
them; but, if she would only trust to them, she shouM fMx>n scse her 
enemies fall before her face.” ** My masters,” said ?5ir Robeit, putting 
his morion from his head, “ I desire ye all, as ye* be gentlemen, to stay 
3'onrBelves hero while 1 go up to the queen, and I doubt not she will 
order the gates to be opened : as I am a gentleman, I promise you to ho 
speedy,” He entered the palace by gome private door to which he had 
access, and made a quick return. ** My masters,” said he, the queen 
is content the gates should be ox^ened ; but her request is, that yc go 


1 Strrpe^ from Ed. UiiderliUl*« KS. 
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not fuith from her Mglit, for her sole trust for the defence of her person 
is in you.** The palsice-gates were then flung boldly oi)en, and the battle- 
axe gentlemen marched up and down l)eforo tlie gallery where the 
queen stood* When tliey were musteredv she spoke to them, telling 
them that, As gentlemen in whom slie trusted, she required them net 
to leave the sjiot.** * 

The legal gentlemen who assumed armour when pleading at West- 
minstor-hall, did not wear it wholly for their own preservation ; soqpe of 
them offered their services for the defence of their liege lady* “ My 
father,** says Ilalph Rukeby^(thc lively historian of the family edebrated 
by Sir Walter Scott), ** went to Westminstcr-ball to plead witii a good 
coat-armour under his serjoaiit's robes ; but hearing at Gbaring-cross the 
approach of Wyatt and Ids rebels, he hastened to the defence of the 
f|ueon at Whitelmll. There ho strung and fettled an archer’s bow of 
the livery-guard that sUxxl aside unstrung, and throwing aside his Ser- 
jeant’s roVic, lie went to the gate-house of the palace, and made good 
use of it with a sheaf of arrows.” 

Wyatt was then forcing the iiasses down the Strand to Ludgatc, 
which >vere guarded with bands of soldiers commanded by Courtenay 
earl of Devonshire, andPtho earl of Worcester* Courtenay scamixsred 
off at the first approach of Wyatt. It was supjjosed that timidity, 
from his inexperience in arms, had caused him to show the white 
feather;* hut he really was a secret coadjutor of Wyatt, and will- 
ing to clear the way for him, though his manner of doing it was imt 
likely to render him very ^lopular with the fierce {leople over wltom lie 
wished to reign. Wyatt and his force then approached Ludgate, and 
.summoned the warder to surrender; but instead of his citizen-partisan, 
who, he Bup)H>sed, liad the keeping of tliat important city entrance, lord 
William Howard ap))oarcd in the gallery over the portal, and repliwl, 
sternly, ** Avaunt ! traitor, avaunt I you enter not here.” There was 
no resource for Wyatt but to fight his way back to his main Ixxiy. The 
tpuHui’a forces were between him and his army. Urged by despair, he 
ri^ncweil the contest with great fury near Charing-cross. 

Mcaiitiine, Courtenay rushed into the prfiSbnoe of the queen, crying 
out “ that her battle was broken — and all was lost and siirreiidored to 
Wyatt ! ” The licai spirit t>f lier race rose in the breast of Mary, and 
she replied, with infiiute disdain, ** Such was the fond opinion of those 
who durst not go near enough to see the truth of the trial ;** adding, 
that she herself would innnediately enter into the battle, and abide 
the uiishot of her rightful quarrel, or die wdth the brave men then fight- 
ing for her. And so,” continues old Holinshed, ** she prepared herself 

1 Strypn* fTom K4. Undtifilirs MS. docribM the eweii** penooal lueniinn. biit 

3 d^kroiumilii Kokebelonim. onlycallfi Courtentjr *'* oerUhi iK*t>Uinan.* 

s iUoardn (p. Ai> mratloni Ootirfi^y by Rnuiud. No«lllet«> mid Rono all j'gn.'e in tbclr 
naniv. lloliiisdiixl tflb the clrcum«l«iicp. and account of Oourtcnay*a bebaviour.. 
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acocwdinpfly.” Whitehall was at that moment as^vulted in the rear by 
i^obhani*s forces, who had forcetl their way through the jmrk fixmi 
8t. James’s, wliile the contest still raged in the area of Charing«crass. 
The band of gentlemen-at-arms were very earnestly engaged in defence 
nf the royal residence ; |)art kci>t the rebels at bay in the rear of the 
{lalace, wliile the others defended the court-yard and gateway with their 
battle-axes. Fugitives from the battle ever and anon took refuge in the 
l^alocc, crying out, “All is lost! away, away! a barge, a barge!*' Yet 
the iiueen never changed her cheer, nor would desert Whitehall, but 
disked, “ Where was lord Pembroke? ” and being answered “ he was in 
the battle** — “ Well, then,** replied Mary, “ all that dare not fight may 
fall to prayers, and I warnint wc shall hear better news anon. God will 
jiot deceive me, in whon^ my chief trust is.” * 

Within the palace reigned the utmost terror; “such running ami 
shrieking of gentlewomen, such clapping and slamming-to of doors and 
windows, as was apfialling to hear.”* W*hile this ujiroar prevailed, the 
tiuccn actuall}' came out of the {mlacc among the gentlemen-at-arms, 
and stood lietween two of them, within anpiebuss-shot of the enemy,® 
when Pembroke ma^e the final charge which i^ecidcd the fortufto of the 
day. The difticulty %vas, in tills last struggle, to tell friends from fcx?H. 
** The adversaries,” pursues liolinshed, could only be distinguished by 
the mire wliich had adhere<l to their garments in their dirty march from 
lirentford; and the war-cry that moniing, by the qtu*eirs troops, was, 
‘Down with the draggle-tails!*” The noise at (Jharing-cross, when 
Wyatt’s forces were finally broken, vras plainly heard by the marquis 
<it’ Northampton and his fellow-prisoners, as they stood on the leads of 
the White Tower of Ijondon.* The shrieking of women and children 
was absolutely terrific, though it does not apjiear that any of them were 
hurt in the fray. Wyatt was forced down Fleet street, wlience there was 
no retreat. He sat down, fatigued and dispirited, on a fish-stall op]^>- 
.sitc to the llellc Sauvnge inn, and %vas finally prevailed on to surrender 
by Sir Maurice Berkeley, an unarmed cavalier, w'ho took him up iKdiind 
him and carried him in this ignoble manner to court as prisoner, whence 
\\e Avas conveywl to the Tower. The band of gentlomen-at-arms were 
admitted to the qiif^n’s presence soon after the tennination of the strug- 
gle ; she thanked them very graciously for their valiant defence of her 
qx.w»n and palace. They w’ere all of them gentVmon of family, ami 
many of them possessors of great landed C'Stati^s. This was, in the 

1 rroctor*« lUrbellioo. rcvelii to Kdtranl VI. and Moty ; ht was 

> .Stow#**» Amials. p. 621. aflprwarcU a wriupr In the PrutesUnt Interuil. 

* BsoardOb edilfd hy J.uca Gortlle, p. 52. yei was at this time an eje-wltnoM and par* 
lloaMi. p. 50. It Is fully ci>iiann«Hl Uraf- taker in tlie dangers of the struggle. He 
toil, who la copied hj lloIfnstMtl : both praise art#^l as a sr»ri of akle-de-oatnp. and paiwoil 
the queen's vali>ur and presence of mitul. many times with miaangisa between Pem- 
The real winter of tlie Kngllsli chronicle nar- brr^ke and the queen, 
rative was George Fcireni;. master of the * Stowe, 
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timo of the Tudors, the most splendid band of royal guards in 
Europe. 

The worst oonsequenoo of this rebellion was, that the queen was 
beset on all sides with importunities for the execution of the hapless 
lady Jane (^y, against whom the fatal facts of her re-proclamation ns 
queen by her father, and at Bochester by some of Wyatf s London allies, 
were urged vehemently. Poinet, the Protestant bishop of Winchester, 
affirms that those lords of the council who had been the most instru- 
mental, at the death of Edward VI., in thrusting royalty upon poor 
lady Jane, and proclaiming Mary illegitimate, were now the sorest forcers 
of men, yes, became earnest counsellors for that innocent lady’s death.” ' 
The day after the contest with Wyatt, queen Mary came to Temple-bar, 
and there, on the very ground saturated with )iho blood of her subjects, 
she was |)ersuaded to sign the death-warrant of her hapless kinswoman, 
on the plea that such scenes would be frequent while she suffered the 
competitor for her throno to exist.” llie warrant specified that ** Guild- 
ford Dudley and his wife” were to be executed on the 9th of Febnissy. 
Sudden as the order was, Ihdy Jane Gray declared she was prepared, for 
it. Dr/Feckenham, the^queen’s chaplain, who had had frequents Con- 
ferences with the angelic victim since her imprisonment, was deputed to 
jDropare her for this harried death. Lady Jane was on friendly terms 
with him, but was naturally anxious to be spared the harassing discus- 
sion of their different creeds. She therefore declined disputing with 
him, saying ** that her time was too short for controversy.” Uix)n this, 
Feckenham fiew to the queen, and represented to her ” that indeed the 
timo was fearfully riiort for preparation of any kind ; and how could 
she exi>cct lady Jane to die a Catholic,’ if she was thus hurried to the 
block witbout timo for oonviotion ? ” The queen immediately respited 
the exccutiiin for three days. Lady Jane smiled mournfully on her 
xcuiloiis friend when ho brought her news of this delay. She told him 

ho bad mistaken her moaning ; alie wished not for delay of her sentence, 
but for quiet from polemic disputation ; ” meekly, but firmly, adding, 
” tliat she was prepared to receive patiently her death in any manner it 
would please the queen to apix>int. True irwas her flesh shuddered, as 
was natural to fmil mortility ; but her spirit would spring rejoicing into 
Uio etcrual light, where she luqicd the mercy of God would receive it.” 
The memory of this beautiful message to queen Mary, far more 
touching than any anecdote our church of England historians have 
recorded of lady Jane Gray, was preserved by Feckenham ; who, though 
he succeeded not in turning tli^ heavenly-minded prisoner from the 
l'hx>testant religion, won her friendship and gratitude. Her last words 
boro witness to the humanity and kindness she received from him.’ 

1 vol. tU. part 1. p. 141, thus quote! Foioet. * Bsooida p. 45. 

^ History of iJiK'Cu Mtiry 1. by our church of Englami bishop Godwin, in iVLite Kennet's 
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The executions of ibis lovely and iauooent gkl and her young husband 
must ever be considered frightful stains on the reign of a female sove- 
reign. 

Watch was kept night and day, in armour, at court, so great was the 
panic at this crisis. The city presented the most frightful scenes, for 
military law was executed on fifty of the train-bands, who deserted the 
ipicen’s standard imder Brett. Many were hung at their own doors, and 
left there; so that, according to an Italian eye-witness, queen 
could not go to the city without beholding the ugly sight of dangling 
corpses at every turn of the street.” But let those who live in our 
hiesscKl times of iteaoefulness imagine, if they can, the agony of the 
harmless families within the houses — children, wife,, mother, or sisters, 
who saw a dear, 2X!rliai)8 an only protector, thus hanging before his own 
doorway. What trag^^ has over equall^ suph woe ? The ^prisoners 
Uxken in arms of Wyatfs army, amounting to five, hundred, were led to 
the tilt-yard at Whitehall, with ropes about their neoks ; the queen 
appeared in^Uic gallery above, and pronounced their pardon.^ Notwith- 
stinfling this act of personal forgiveness, many of these prisonere were 
scut to take their trials ; but the sheritr of Kent sent word to the queen 
of the fact, when she promptly iuterferod, sKying, have pardoned 
them once, and tliey shall not he further vexed.” ^ 

iVreantiaie, the confessions of Sir Thomas Wyatt’ gave queen Mary 
notice of a competitor for her crown still nearer to her than the candid 
and angelic Jane, whose life she bad just sacrificed ; this was her sister, 
the princess Elizabeth. On the outbreak of the strife, the queen bad 
sent for Elizabeth from Ashridge, by the following letter written in her 
own hand : — 

Right dearly and entirely beloved sister, vre greet you well. And 
whereas certain ill-disposed penkms, minding more the satisfaction of 
their malicious minds than their duty of allegiance towards us, have, of 
laU*, spread divers untrue nimours ; and by that means, and other devil- 
ish practices, do travail to induce our good and loving subjects to an un- 
natural rebellion against God and us, and the common tranquillity of our 
realm : We, tendering the surety of your person, which might chance to 
come to some i)eril if any sudden tumult should ari^, either where you 

Ok»inpl«ac ni»torr of KnaUmt. FMdwoluun itpeecbei on Ills trial, onreadly nutal down by 
WAS til*' lost abiKit of WivitniiubT. UoUi lofljr ltoUittiK*d. he <!«*(* not menUim It ; thongb, if 
Jane and abbot FeclDnihani von* manyrs f<vr tme^ he would not have fbllnl when he sold, 
their rcfipective Ciitlis. He enduruA. in Uie in alludon to tlie serYioea of his fimitly. •* My 
Tctsni of Kllxabi'iti. a captivity of twenty-n%’e grsndfathor wrved tnoM. truly tier groioe’s 
yean, and died at a prieoncr In tlnu coaUe gnaKlffttlier (Henry «id /hr hU safes 

and noxkuia air r«f AVickfaeactu on the rack in the nNerr.**~-M Itolins- 

1 ProctorVWyattVKcbellion, This author h«l, black letter, w>l. If, p. iss, first edit, 
was a lichooliuaater. who wrote at the time. Wyatt pl«niclcd sullty at his trial, a earloos 
< Ihkl. fact elicited by the obotract of his trial nre- 

s Many histeriana haTe suppoaed Wyatt's served I& the liOSb dfs Sscvstis. 
confesBiuns %crc extorted by torture, but in his 
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now be, or about Donuington (whither we understand you are bound 
shortly to remove), do therefore think ez|)edicnt you should put yourself 
Ui good readiness, with all convenient speed, to make your repair hither 
to us, which we pray you will not fail to do, assuring you that you will 
Iks most heartily welcome to us. Of your mind herein, we pray you? 
return answer by this messenger. And thus we pray God to have you 
in his holy keeping. Given under our signet^, at our manor of St James, 
the 26 th day of January, the let of our reign. 

Your loving sister, 

“ Mabt the Oiheek.” 

Elizabeth was very III, ai^d pleaded to the messenger mentioned by the 
queen, that she was utterly unable to travel. Mary permitted her to 
remain a fortnight, waiting for convalescence.' Accusations, however, 
that wore made against her by Wyatt were partially confirmed by 
Sir James Crofts, who had been captured in an abortive attempt to 
raise an insurrection in Wales. The queen then sent imperatively for 
lOlizabeth, yet showed consideration for her by the person despatched 
fo bringtiher to Whitehall. ITiis was lord William Howard, who was 
not only her great uncle (brother to Anne Boleyn’s mother), but the 
kindest friend she had in the world. The queen sent, withal, her own 
litter for her sister’s accommodation, and her three physicians, to ascer- 
tain whether she could travel without danger.' Before the princess 
KHsal)eth came to Whitehall, the queen had heard so many clmrgcs 
against her that she wmild not see her when she arrived, but assigned 
lier a secure comer of the italaco to abide in. She had formerly given 
Klizal>eth a ring as a token, and told her to send it, if at any time there 
should bo anger between them. Elizabeth sent it to her at this alnrai- 
ing crisis, but was answered, ** that she must clear lierself from the 
.serious imputations alleged against her before they could meet” 

Courtenay was, nlsi>, in disgrace; ho had been arrested a few 
days after after the contest with Wyatt, and sent to the Tower, 
(t is to queen Mary's credit that she urged the law of her country 
to the Spanish ambassador, when he inforrffed her that her marriage 
with the prince of Sjiain could not be concluded till Courtenay 
and ElizalK}th woift punished.”- The Sjianiard thus quotes her wonls 
to his master, Charles V. : — The queen replied * that she and her 
\K>nncil wore labonring as much as iKxisihle to discover the truth, as to 
the practices of Elizalicth and Courtenay ; and that, as to Courtenay, it 
was certain he was accused by many of the prisemers of consenting and 
assisting in the plot, and that the cipher by which he corresponded 

> Mr. Tytler^fi rromt dtmwrlAi In tHi> Siate-r^p«r office have bean followed. In thlft 
viarratlve, to piefonnee to Foxe, whoae mccoont Is omitraiy to doenmenta 

• I’yiltfr’s Miiry I., vol. ll. p. 320 , 
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witli Sir Poter Carew had been discovorod cut on his guitar ; that ho 
had intrigued with the French, and that a matcl\ had been projected 
between him and Elizabeth, which was to bo followed by the deposition 
and death of her, the queen ; yet the law of England oondemns to deatli 
ynly those who have committed overt acts of treason ; not those who 
have merely implied consent by silence.' " Renaud angrily observed^ 
^ that it was evident the qfteen wished to save Courtenay, and course 
Elizabeth, since she does not allow that her guilt vfbs as manifest ns 
Ids.”* 

Correa|X>ndcncc, of a nature calculated to enrage any sovereign, was 
discovered, wliich deeply implicated Elizabeth. Mary answered Kenaud, 

That although she was convinced of the ^eep dissimulation of Eliza- 
iHfth's character, wlio was, in this instance, what slie had always shown 
lierself, yet proof, open firoof, must be brought against her before any 
harslicr measures than ieiniK>rary imprisonment were adopted.” 

At this, crisis queen Mary offered, if any nobleman would take the 
charge and responsibility of her sister, that she should not be subjcctcHl 
to iinprisoumeut in tlio Tower; but no one would undertake the 
ihuigeroLis office. The earl of Sussex and anoUier nobleman then 
ap}Y>iuted to condudt the princess thither, bufslie jiersiiaded them^ to 
outstay the time of tide at l>ondon-bridgc. This act of disobedience in- 
cctiscii Ifary ; she told the offending imrtics at the council-board, ** 'J'hat 
they were not travelling in the right ]iath ; that they dared not have 
done such a thing in her fatlier^'a time and finally, as the most owiul 
feature of her wrath, ** wished that he were alive for a month.'' Well 
she knew that he vras never troubled with scruples of conscience con- 
cerning bow the ancient laws of England regarded treasons, open or 
concealed ; for if he supposed that even an heraldic lion curled its tail 
ecMitumaciousl3% that supiMDsition brought instant death on its ow'ner, 
despite of genius, virtue, and faithful service.^ 

A seditious piece of trickery was carried on in the city at thia 
time. In an old uninhabited house in Aldersgate- street, a 8 ii{x.'niatnml 
voice was heard in the which the people (who gathered in tin*, 
street to the amount of seventeen thousand) affirmed was the voice of 
an ahgcl inveighing against tlic queen's marriage^ When the crowd 
shouted, ** God save queen Mary !” it answered nothing. When they 
cried, "God save the lady Elizabeth!” it answered, " So be it.” if 
the}* asked, " What is the mass ?” it answered, " Idolatry.” The council 

• Tyner's lUry voL it. p. 330. woh it. State Plsp^. The letUr, «hlrlr 

3 Cocislatiiis of three, from Wyatt to wonld have Involved Kilaabeth in the jietisl- 
KllabeCh, and one. more important, from tka of tnaumn. was In cinlier. 

Klizabeth herself to the king of Franco . > The galUni earl of Surrey nraa put to 
(llotiry il.), arbOk tbrough Noailte his tnrtiu- death for a sopfioiK'd dlfferenae In the poiiil- 
kni ambassador, was the prime mover of the tug of the tail of the Uoa la hla creti. 
rebeUfon.-^rytler*a Edward VI. and Mary, 
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Bcnt lord admiral Howard and lord Paget to qnict the spirit, which they 
did by ordering the wall to be pulled down, and soon unharboured 
a young woman, named Elizabeth Croft, who confessed that she was 
hired, by one Drakes, to excite a mob. The heroine of the ** voice in 
the wall ” was sot in the pillory for her misdeeds, hut with no attendant* 
cruelty.^ Another adventure, still more absurd, proves the state of oxcite- 
Vnent which pervaded all natives of England, W whatever age and degree, 
concerning the qttoen's marriage, llirco hundred children, assembled 
in a meadow near London, divided tliciiiselv''cs in two partii‘8 to play at 
the game the queen against Wyatt these little creatiir,cs nkmt'have 
Ijectt violent partisans on lx)th sides, for they fought so heartily that 
several were seriously wmyidcd; and the urchin that played prince 
Philip, the queen’s intended spouse, being take^ prisoner and hanged by 
the rest, was nearly throttled in godd earnest, before some people, 
alarmed at the itroceedings of tho sntall destntetives, could break in and 
cut him down. Noaillcs, the Frendh ambassador, Vho relates tho story 
(and, being a detected conspirator against the queen, maligns her on 
every occasion), affirms, that •* she wished the life at least of one of the 
children to be sacrificed for tho good of tho public.”^ Tlio tnith is, the 
mostipugnacions of this tmnd of infantry were fiogged, and shut up for 
8omo’'da^; and that was all tho notice she took of the matter.^ 

Conspiracies against queen Mary’s life abounded at this unsettled 
time ; oven the students of natural philosophy (which, despite of the 
stormy atmosphere of the times, was proceeding with iiifiiiito rapidity) 
were willing to apply the instruments of science to the destniction of the 
queen. I have heard,” says lord Bacon, ** there was a conspiracy to 
have killed queen Mary, as she walked in Rt. JamesVixirk, hy means 
of a bumingoglass fixed on the leads of a neighbouring house. I was 
told BO by a vain though gn»at dealer in scjcrets, wlio declared lie had 
hindered tho attempt.” Of all things, the queen mc>8t msented the 
libellous attacks on her character, wliich abounded on all sides. She 
liad annulled tho cruel law, instituted by her father, which punished 
libels on the croum with death ; but to lier anguish and astonishment, 
tho country was soon after completely inftidatcd with them, both 
written and printed : one she showed tho Spanish ambassador,’ which 
was thrown on her kitchen-table. She could not suffer these anony- 
mous accusations to \»c made unanswered ; she said, with passionate 
sorrow, that ** she hod always lived a chaste and honest life, and she 
would no# bear imp^itations to the contrary rilcntly and, accordingly, 
Imd proclamation made in every a>unty, exhorting her loving subjects 
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not tolititen to the slanders that her enemies were actively distributing.^ 
This only proved that the poisoned arrows gave pain, but did not abate 
the nuisance. 

Amidst all her troubles and contentions, Mary found time to examine 
with approbation tlio translations from Latin of her little kinsman, lord 
f)amley, and to send him a present of a rich gold chain, as an encourage- 
ment for some abstract ho h|Ji made, cither from Sir Thomas More's U topia, * 
or iu imitation of that celebratod work. A letter of thanks to tlic queen 
from tliis child is extatit,* which proves that she had ftt»queiitly sent 
liim valuable i>rescnt8, and treated him kindly. Alary encouraged him 
to proem! iu a learned education, in which ho Wiis early x^rogreasing, 
ncconling to the unhealthy system of precocious study in vogue nt that 
day, of which she herself and her brother Kdward VI. were noted 
instances. The little lord Daniley, iu his letter, designates queen Mary 

as most triumphant and victorious princess,*’ iu allusion to her late 
conquest of the rebels, his epistle being written on the 28th of Marcli 
J5o4. In quaint but pretty language, be expresses his wish " that his 
tcTider years would x^ermit him to fight in Igsr defence.” His mother, 
Mary's cousin-german and early oompanion, lady Alargaret Douglas, was 
at this time first lady in waiting. Lord DanJiey and his family during 
liis early life are involved in niter historical obscurity till bis marriage 
with llic heiress of the English crown, Mary queen of Scotland. 

Desx>ite the extreme repugnance mamiestod by all her subjects to her 
marriage with Philip of Sxmin, queen Mary accepted liis ring of be* 
trothai, brought by the renowned count Egmont, who had retumed to 
l-higland on c.sxH»cial embassy in March. The Tuesday after his arrival, 
tlie carl of Pembroke and lord admiral Howard came to escort him into 
the presence of their royal mistress and her council, accompanied by 
ilonautl, the resident ambassador, who describes the scene : The 
cucharist was iu the apartment, before which the queen fell on her 
knees, and called God to witness * that her solo object in tins marriage 
was the good of her kingdom and expressed herself with so much 
jiathos and eloquence, that the bystanders melteil into team.” The oaths 
confirming the marriage ^sere then token on the part of England and 
Sx^ain ; after which,” {ffooecds Kenaud, ** her majesty again dropped 
on her knees, and requested us to join our prayers \iiith hers, * that Ood 
would moke the marriage fortunate*’ Count Emont then presented 
queen Alary wnth the ring that your majesty sen^ which she showed to 
Ml the company ; and assuredly, sire, the jewel is a precious one, and 
well worth looking at. Wc took our after this, first inquiring 

> l>ttpr*« Edward and SUiT. veL IL p. 371. when be wee bat nine jr^en eld ; end rrm 

s MS. 0>iUiiiiMi» Veep., F lU. f. 37. Tbie nt ibal eerlj sm, beepenkinf a lone atiiee 
letter bae been quoted M n fpednun of jk»d of pieeenUnadbefiMetiMie beotimtetetbo 
numleT's mode of wrltbig to Maty qaem of queen, to wbon It wae addremed. 

Sooted lyletalw^ ilDoe it U dated 1S54. 
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* whether her majesty bad any commands for liis highness prince 
Philip V She enjoined ua * To bear her most alfectionate commenda- 
tions to his good grace. She would that they should both live in mutual 
good ofiBces together ; but that, as his highness had not yet written to 
her, she deferred writing to him till ho first commenced the oorrespoi\,- 
dence/ ^ This is not the only hint that Benaud throws out respecting 
* the neglect of the Spanish prince : he likewise shows anxiety that the 
gentlewomen who were most confidential with the queen should not be 
Torgotten. **Your majesty understands,** ho writes to the emperor, 
** that at the coming of his highness some little pi*e8ents of rings, or such 
small gear, must be made to the qucen*s ladies : particularly to tliret>, 
who have always spoken a good word for the marriage : these were, mis- 
tress Glarencicux, Jane Bussell, and mistress Shirley/* 

In proportion to the strong wilfulncss with ' which Mary s mind was 
set on this marriage, was the amount of temptation when she was art- 
fully informed that the dcstniction of hey sister and of her kinsman 
Courtenay could alone secure it. Her tempter was llenaud, the Spanish 
ambassador, w*ho was pcq;)etually urging on her attention, that it 
would hg inqxtssihle for prince Philip to approach England till his safety 
was guaranteed by the punishment of tlic rebels.” 'To wliich tlie <inei*n 
replied, with tears in her eyes,* “ That she would nithcr never have 
been bom, than that any outmge should bapi)cn to the prince.** The 
spleen of the Spanish ambassador had been excited by the queen sending 
for him on Eastor-Sunday, March 27, to inform him ** that, as it was 
an immemorial custom for the kings of England to extend their mercy in 
pria^mers on Goml-Priday, she had given liberty to eight ; none of whom 
had been implicateil in tlio recent rebellion.** For a very gootl reason, 
certainly, since they were safe under the ward of locks and bolts in thtj 
Tower. The inunnurings of the discontented ^^paniard, and his threats 
“ that, if her majesty continued such lll-advjscd clemency, his prince 
could never come to England,** occasioueil the queen to weep, but not to 
change her pur|>osc, though he zealously presented her with Thiicydidr s, 
in French (forgetting tliat the English queen could read the original 
Greek), to teach her how tmitors ought to be cut ofi.^ 

In the next interview*, wdiich hapt^ened at the council-boanl, Benainl 
spake out plainly, and demanded by name the victims he required before 
she could be blcsscxi writh the presence of her betrotlied. His words are,^ 
that it was of the uthiost consequence that the trials and of 

the criminals, especially of Courtenay and the lady Elizabeth, should 

1 TytlerV Kdwanl ind Mary, Renaud*ii IntentJons of the Spanish ciiurt. the jNinMlox 
UraiMtelMii ; vol. II. pp. 34S. 350. will no lonmr be believed that euuibetli 

< Tyner's Edwnnl Mid lISfT.vol. It p. 346; owed her life to tlie Sponisid^ when Umik 
likewlM Unmet, ss to 'llmeyaldes. scmni show that Manr wm her sister's only 

’ Tytler, IbUL p. 365. It is to be hoped protector, 
that, after this plsln evldeiicie of the cruet 
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take [>lace before the arrival of his highness/’ Tlie answer of queen 
Mary is a complete B 2 )ccimen of the art of dismissiiig the question direct 
by a general observation. ** She had,” she said, taken neither rest nor 
sleep, for the anxiety she felt for the security of liis highness at his 
coming.” But this answer did not spare Mary from another ui-gcnt 
requisition for kindred blood. Bishop Gardiner remarked, ** that as long 
as Elizabeth lived, there wak no hope of the kingdom being tranquillized^; 
and if every one went to work roundly, as he did, things would go on 
This savage speech gives autlienticity to a passage which occurs 
in an old memoir of Elizabeth’s early life, entitled England’s Elizabeth,* 
in which the following a.«scrtion occurs: — \varrant came down, 
iintler seal, for her execution, Ganlincr being the inventor of that instru- 
ment. Master Bridges * ^o sooner receivcil it, buf, mistrusting ialso 
play, ])resently made haste’ to the queen, who was no sooner informed, 
but she denied the least knowledge of it. She calknl Gardiner and 
others (whom she su8i>ectwl) before her, blamed them for their inhuman 
usage of her sister, and took measures for her lx;tU‘r security.” * 

The measures taken by queen Mary for tlfe security of her sister’s ■ 
person, were chiefly sending Sir Henry BediugfeJ^, with a stroujf guard, 
1o receive the entire charge of her till she could Ix! removed to a distant 
country palace. This ap|»ointmei:t, he aflirms, took x)lacc on the 1st of 
May. Here, again, is another] historical mystery explained of Eliza- 
l.K'th’rt after-amicablc conduct to Sir Henry Bedingfeld. Tluit gCMitlc- 
maii, thougli deeply ilevotcd to her sistcT, was plainly the guardian of 
her life from the illegal attacks of Gardiner and tlio jirivy council. Tho 
jierjietual <lclay8 of the trials of Elizi\bcth and Courtenay had l>eeu (in a 
series of grumbling despatches to the cnqKjror) attributed by Kenaud to 
Gardiner,^ whom he accuses »> iKjrixitually, in consotpience of being tho 
frion«l of Eliz:\beth, that the reader of these d(/cumcnts i.s half inclined 
to believe he was snch ; but the jxsiitive attack on Eliziibeth s life, in 
which Gardiner jdanncil the sincies of tragedy altervvards successfully 
acted by Burleigh in the case of Mary quwn of »Scots, removes all doubts 
regarding bis enmity to lier. The apjiarent ambiguity of his conduct 
aiYise from the fact, that he**\vas in reidity Courtenay’s friend ; and 
Klizidieth and Courtenay were so inextricably impli^ited l«jgether in 
this relK*llion, that one could not be publicly inqicachcd witljout tho 
otlier. • 


> Djr 'rbomas Hfxwood. a cotit«fnporaT 7 of 
Mary and KlixaTv'th, a sreat |*artj!wn of tlift 
latOT, and author of Tbo Four 'I’retitioui of 
Jjnndfin. 

2 Sir John Gage waa Uip coiwtabl« of tlie 
Tower at tbts tli^ but be waa often at court, 
being likewise rkiM;luiinberUin ; tfaervfurc 
Bridging the lieutenant of tbc Tower, iaalwaya 
lucntloiicd as tSe perbon in aoibority. In nny 

vouti. 


oecuirenceof Ititerert which Utfk place Uiere. 
lid war» Mjon afliT creatcfl lonl Cli;kitdoa. 

» By J homaa Hey wood, J t la written with 
the utmost enthusiaitm ht Uk* cauiw r/f Klita- 
beth ami of the Pn>ieataiii church of Kngiand ; 
UHTefon* undue partiality to Mary cannot ha 
aitspccu**!. 
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Some reason existed for Gardiner’s protection of Courtenay. Tho 
family of this noble had endured deadly persecution for the ancient 
ritual ; it is very doubtful if Courtenay, though politically tampering 
with the Protestant party, had shown the slightest personal bias to 
Protestantism, and ho had, witlial, been for some time Gardiner’s fellow- 
prisoner in tlio Tower. It is certain, from whatever causes, that Gar- 
diner had always been the great x>romoter of Courtenay's marriage-suit 
to the queen ; and, since the insurrection, he must have considered the 
liataan between Courtenay and Elizabeth as a fresh obstacle to these 
views. The cruel intentions of both Itcnaud and Gardiner against Eliza- 
beth had been x)Iainly enough si)okcn at the council conference narrated 
by the former ; it is as plain that she had but one friend in the fearful 
conclave, and thaUwos the queen her sister whose intense constancy ui' 
ili8iK>sition would not suffer her to destroy one whom she had tenderly 
caressed and loved in infancy. In one of these sittings of council was 
first started the idea of marrying Elizabeth to the bravo but landless 
soldier, Philibert Emanuel of Savoy, the disixisscssed X)rincc of Piedmont; 
thus removing her by wedlock, if not by death ; such disposal of her 
hand ivas, from the oommenocment to tho end of Mary’s reign, a 
favourite notion with f hilip of Spain. The prox^Sosal of sending Eliza- 
beth to tho care of tlio queen of Hungary was probably connected ^Yitli 
it. But Mary no more approved of her sister’s removal from Englaml 
than of her destmetion, as subsequent events proved. 

Renaud notices a remark made by lord Paget^ ** that it was vain to 
think of remedying the disorders in tho kingdom, without tho thorough 
re-establishment of religion “which would be difficult, if the opiiiiou 
of the chancellor [Qai'diner] were followeil, who was anxious to carry 
the mutter through by fire and blixKl.”^ In some other X)assages, Renaud 
himself blames the violence of Gardiner in matters of religion ; ami 
how savage must Gardiner have been, if he excited tho reprobation 
and disgust of a man whose inhumanity has been so fully proved? 
As f^>r the queen, whenever the ambassador blames ber, it is for 
sparing x'cwous whoso destruction was advised by the Si)anish govern- 
ment. 

Tho queen went in great state to Wcstminstcr-abbey tlie day ber 
third |>arlmment tvas summoned to meet, and was present with tho lords 
and commons at thp mass of the Holy Ghost.* The session, however, 
Avas not oi>ciied by her, but by Gardiner, who in })is speech observed, 
“ that the queen could not come without danger to her person, bccauso 
of tho furious storm of wind and rain then raging.”* The queen must 
have had some other motive for absenting herself, since the parliament- 
chamber of Westminster-palace, called the white hall, was but a short 

1 ’I’ythT's Edward and Mary.vol. 11. p. 365. > Ibid., p. 369. 

* PorUomcnlary JouniaLs. i*arllaiaeQUuy IXi&t., voL Ul. p. SOS. * 
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disUincc frrun the al»bey. Canlinor intrLKlua*(l the subject of the quecn^s 
marriage fomially in his address, and L\id before the senate its articles ; 
“ from which it vras apparent,’* ho obsorvc'd, “ that instead of the prince 
of Hpnin making acquisition of England, as promulgated by the rebels, 
England hatl mad© an acquisition of liim, and all his father’s kingdoms 
and provinces.^ Queen Mary told Rcnaiid, “ that whilo she attended 
the mass in Westininster-abbcy at the ojxjning of parliament, she saw 
the earl of Pembroke* (who had returned from his country house, whero 
ho had iK'en keeping Easter), and she spoke to him, and made much of 
him, liidding him wclcoino, and his wife also; and she now trusts nil 
things will go w’cll.” 

'J’hc parliament was tliat session earnestly €mplo3^ed in jmssing laws 
in order to secure the qncgi’s separat# and independent government of 
her dominions, without control from her husband. ITicy took jealous 
alarm that all i)owct was vested in the name of kings in the statute- 
book, without mention of qiieims-regnant ; and their first care was, 
to provide a remeflv for this deficiency, lest IMiilip of Sj^ain, when in- 
vest<^l with tlu* titular dignity" of king, might legally’ claim the obedienco 
«»f the nation, Ix-canse^therc was no precoilent of|g[ucc*nl3'' authoritj' in the 
written laws of the land, to obviate which omission the s[ieakcr brought 
in a bill.® 'Hus motion gave rise to another alarm in the house of com- 
mons, which was, “that as the queen derived her title from the common 
or oral law of the land, acknowledged hy^ the English people before* acts 
of parliament or*statiitc laws existed, she might defy' all written laws in 
%vhi(‘h kings only- were mentioned, and ndc despotic queen of England.’* 
f>n this idea, one of the time-serving agents, who had l)cen formerly 
emi»lo\’(*d by Cmmwi'U for the destruction of the ablxys, wrote an ess:i3% 
in which he argued “ that the queen could (without waiting for the 
co-Of>cration of psirliamcnt) re-establish tlie sux^remacy of the pope, 
rcston* the monasteries, and punish her enemies by the simple exertion 
of hf-r own will.” After reading this uiii)riiicixdcd production' with great 
approbation, the Spanish ambassador carried it to queen Mar^' ; ho 
Ixjgged licr to X)eruse it carefnih*, and keep its contents secret. As the 
quf?en read the treatise, she (ITsliked it, judging it to bo contrarj^ fo her 
coronation-oath. She sent for f lardincr, and wdien he came “ she charged 
him, .'IS ho would answer it at the general day of doom, that he would 
consider the book carefully*, and bring her his opinioa of it forthwith.’* 
The next da}^ happtmed to be Maundy-Thursda}", and after queen Mary 
Iiad made her maundy to her alms-]KX>x)le, Gardiner waited on her in her 
closet, to deliver the opinion she requested on the manuscript, which ho 
did in these words : — ** My good and gracious lady, I intend not to ask 

1 Tyner's Kdwsnl and Sfary. voL U. p, 36S. 

> n^id. •Katharine Parr's sister was at this Uma dead, and Faubcoke icmanlcd, 

a Bumet's Uistory of the Ikfonnatlvn, voL ii. 
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you to name the devisors of this new-invented fiatform ; but this I will 
say, that it is i)ity so noble and virtuous a queen should be endangered 
with the snares of such subtle sycophants, for the book is naught, and 
most horribly to bo thought on.” Uixjn wliich queen Mary thanked 
him, and threw the book ^hind the fire ; moreover, she exhorted the 
Spanish ambassador, ** that neither he, nor any of his retinue, should 
encourage tier people in such projects.” 

In this interview, one of the good points in tlie character of Mary’s 
prime minister was perceptible, wliich was, attachment to tlie ancient 
laws of England ; and he had sometimes dared to defend them at that 
dangerous jicrioil when Cromwell was tempting Ilonry VIII. to govern 
witiiout law. Cardinor was likewise an honest and skilful financier, 
who managed Mary’s scant revenyc so well, that while he lived she was 
not in debt ; yet he was a generous patron of learning, and if he could 
berieHt a learned man in distress, even the cruelty and bigotry, which 
fli'fortncd and envenomed his great talents, remained in abeyance. 
Having thus, by stating the ^*for” and against” in the disposition of 
this remarkable man, humbly followed the example prescribed by Shakc- 
.S))eare,du his noble dialogue between cjueeii Katharine and her oincer 
Gritliths on the gooil a^d evil qualities of Wolsoy, it remains to quote, 
in Hlustration of his conduct, a curious anecdote concerning himself, 
.queen Mary, and Roger Ascham (the celebrated tutor of the ])rincess 
Elizabeth), Soger himself, in one of his epistles, being the antiiority. 
Queen Mary had promised Soger Ascham the coutiuuaiioTi of his j •eli- 
sion of 10/. jier annum, grantwl by her brother Edward VI. as a reuanl 
for his treatise written on archerj'', calleil the ** Toxophilitc.” “ And 
now,” said he, “I will oi^in* a pretty subtlety^in doing a good turn for 
myself, whereat, iicrchaiice, you will smile. I caused the form of the 
p!iU*nt for my pension to Ihj written out, but I orderetl a blank i>lace to 
1x3 left for the sum, and I brought it so w'ritten to bishop Gardiner. IIo 
asked me, ? Wliy the a|noiint of the sum, ten pounds, was not put in V’ 
Sir,* said I, ‘ that is tlw' fault of the naughty scrivener, who hath, 
withal, left the blank s])ace so large, that the former sum, ten jtonnth, 
will nut lialf fill it ; and therefore, except*it please your good lordship 
to put ‘ twenty jiouuda * instead of ten, truly I shall lie put to great 
charges in havingf the patent written out again ; but the word twenty 
will not only fill up, the .sjiace, but my empty purse too !* Bishop Gar- 
diner laughed, and carried the ^latent to queen Mary, and told her what 
I said ; and the queen, without any more speaking, before I had done 
her any service, out of her own bountiful goodness, made my x>cDsiou 
twenty pounds per annum. I had never done an 3 *thing for her,” added 
Ascham, ‘‘but taught licr biother Edward to write; and, though I dil- 

> 'I'he anecdote Is In one of hw lourrs to qtirni KKsabeth. complaining of his being 
badly i»rovi<led for. Edited by Inr. Wbhtakcr In his Hbtofy of KicbmoAddiirc. 
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ferecl from licr in religion, she made me her Latin sccretar}'.” He adds 
many commendations on the learning: and wisdom of Gardiner, which 
sprang from exiil^rant gratitude for the complete success of his “ pretty 
Buhtlety/* 

• Whilst the session of ]iarliamcnt continued, the execution of the un- 
fortunate Wyatt took place, and a few days afterwards, the trial of Sir 
Nichuias 'J'hix)ckmorton. This gentleman, who had given the ({ucen that 
iniporUiiit warning wliich had saved her life and ert^wn, had become inal- 
contet)t ; and hiwl, to a certain degree, intrigued by message aiul letter 
witii Sir Thomas Wyatt. His trial was the first instance, since tho 
accession of the Tudor line, in which a jury dared do their duty honestly, 
ami ac(|uit a prisoner arniigned by tho crown. Tho prisoner defended 
himsell manfully ; lie would not 1x5 brow-beaten by his iiartial judge, 
Bnmiley, who had Ik'cii *40 long accustomed to administer ix>lluted law, 
that he was obstinate in forcing the trial into tho old iniquitous way, 
which had 4i(‘str(»yed thousands in the fearful days of Henry VIII., when 
condeiiinatiou followed arraignment with unerring certainty. 'J'hi*ock- 
morti'ii had an answer for every one : he ajipesfled to the recently restored 
laws of Knglajal ;* )je quoted the qucH-n’s own eloriucut chargs to her 
judges* when she iialuchNl them into c>fllce, the memory of which would 
have Ixjcn hist but for tho pleadings of this courageous man. “ What 
time,” he said, “ my lord chief-justice, it plcasinl the queen’s majesty to 
call you to this lionoiirable oftice, I did learn of a great man of her Idgh- 
ncss’s privy cotincil, that, among other good instructions, her majesty 
charged and enjoinetl you ‘to administer law and justices indiflerently, 
withtiut r<*spect to jx^rsons.* And notwithstanding the old error among 
you, wiiich <lid not admit any witness to 8i>eak, or any other matter to 
Ixi heard in favour of the prisoner when the crown was jiarty against 
him, the queen told you * licr pleasure was, that whatsoever could bo 
brought ii5 favour of tho accused, should be admitted to be heard and, 
moreover, * that you, sjxfcially, and likewise all otlier Justices, should 
not sit in judgment otherwise for her highne^ tlian for her subject.* 
This manner enjoinetl by the commandment of God, and likewise com- 
manded by the queen’s owtT mouth, reject nothing that can lie sjiokeu 
in my defence; and in so doing, you shall show ^-ourselves worthy 
ministers, and fit for so worthy a mistre.ss.” “ You iflistake (ho matter,’*' 
replied judge Brcaiiley. “The qiiccn spake tlv>se words to master 
Morgan, chief-justice of the common place** [pleas]. As if it mattered, 
in roganl of moral justice, to which of licr judges she addressed 
herself. 

This exordium of Mary to her judges was no hypocritical grimace, no 
clap-trap at her accession ; she honestly acted upon it, for the witness 
whoso testimony aot|iutte<l Throckmorton that day came out of lier own 

* IloUnsheJ, b. Iv. 4U> ctL vol. il. p. 1747. 
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household. At the moment when tlio prisoner's life hung on the proof 
of whether ho was conscious or not of the precise time of Wyatt’s ris^g, 
he called on Sir Francis Inglefield (who, with his colleague, Sir Edward 
Waldegrave,^ was sitting on the bench with the judges), and^asked liim 
to speak what he knew on that liead. Inglefield imm^iately bore wi|- 
ncBS, like an honest man as he was. ** It is truth,” said he, ** that you 
were at my bouse, in company with your brothers, at that time^ and 
ignorant of the whole matter.” The moment Throckmorton was 
acquitted, the base judge ctmimiltcd the honest jury to prison, who had 
done their duty like true Englishmen — men deserving everlasting 
praise as the practical restorers of the constitution of the country, long 
undermhied by the abuses the queen had pointed out to her judges, 
^riio facts dcvelo[)cd in this remarkable trial iudioato that the wishes 
and will of the queen were distinct from tfuuse of the ofiicials who 
compose<l her government — men avIio liad been bred in the despotic 
ways of her father. 

It was the trial of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton which first brought the 
illegal proceedings of the* privy council into ix)pular notice, under the 
designatjou of the decrees of the Sta]r-chaml>er, afterwards so infamous 
in English history. Thty had lung l)een at work ?a the same way, but, 
ill the ])reHeiit instance, public attention had been |x;culiarly excittnl by 
Throckmorton’s recitation of the queen’s elociuent charge to her judges ; 
and indignation was niised to a high pitch when the jury were, after 
unjust imprisonment, threatened by the Star-chatnlxsr, and mulcted with 
heavy fines, while the acquitted prisoner was as unjustly detained in the 
Ttjwcr. As the queen, at the representation of his brother, set Sir 
Nicholas Thi*ockmortou free soon after, uninjured in iHTSon or estate, ho 
onsulered he had hiul a fortunate escape.^ It is siiid that she finally 
remitted the fines of the worthy jury which had acquitted him ; but it 
was alike degnuliiig to a queen who wished to rule constitutionally, and 
to Englishmen whom the law bad not declared guilty, to give and receive 
ponlons of the kind. 

The queen was extremely ill, almost todc^th, at the time of Throefc- 
luorton’s trial. The public, and oven Ilcnaud, attributed her indispo- 
sition to Throckmorton’s acquittal ; but the dcculed part taken by the 
queen’s confidential friend, Inglefield, in his favour, is a sure proof that 
the trial took a course not displeasing to her, however it might enrage 
her privy ctmncil.^ The first use the queen made of her convalescence 
was to assist in processions at the court of SU James. May 3, being 

1 Tlio reatler to fiunUtor with tho titunes of »hine of royal favour. * Throckmorton 
ImUi theft' gentlemen, m Mory'a ft>rvant«t in I'apers. 

her long mlverelty. They hod enduml im- » Ii to ftaroelytobedonbtedthat inglefleM 
iwisontneiit for her sake, anring hvr religtoue was Uie nwm who bod reported to Sir Nkdiolaa 
troubles in bi^r brotber'a reign. TIh 2>' were Thmekmortoa the queen's chargo to her 
now privy ciiuncIlluT* and oflicers uf tho Judges. 

liouselkuld, mid were beeklng In the full aim- ' 
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l%oj:ation week, the queen's grace went in person, widi four bishops 
mitred, and )ior heralds, and sergeants of arms. They went to all licr 
chapels in the fields; to ISt. Giics-hi-the*Field, to St Marti n*in-thc- 
Fieid, with song-mass, and the thii-d to Westminster, ami there they 
lij^d a sermon and song-mass, and iniide gooil cheer, and afterwards went 
about the t)ark, and homo to St. James's court there.” * 

Mary dissolved parliament in person May 5. She pronounced a 
sp«K*ch from the throne in presence <»f her assembled peers and commons, 
which excited so much enthusifisni, that she vras five or six times inter- 
rupted by loud shouts of “Ix)ng live the queen !” and, at the same time, 
many jjersons present turncnl away and wept. Such was the description 
given by Hiwset,^ one of tin royal attendants prt'sent, to licnaud, and 
file courtly i\q)orter attributed these, emotions to her majesty's eloquence. 
It is to be ho{)6d, that thbsc who wept were mourning over the dec^p 
degnnlation of tlie national clmrachM*, since the house of jK'ers, which hod 
iinauiinously joined in establishing the Protestant churcli of England 
tour short years liofore, now, to the exultation of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, as unanimously agreed in cMiacting ** >hat the ancient penalties 
against he^retics should l)C eiif< treed,*' classing as heretics the ittemlx^rs 
of the very church*they Inul so n'cently jjfkntcd. The peera con- 
sisted of aljoiit fifty laymen, who were, with the exception t>f five or 
six ]v»rsons, the vt*Ty same individuals who had altered religion in the 
preciMliiig reign. It is true, that the Hjtiritual peers who sat among them 
wrre Cathftlie insteatl of Protestant bislK>j[>s ; yet, had the lay |>cers been 
honest or consistent, a veiy strong majority might have }>revailo<i agaimjjt 
U)e enactment of cruel ]X!nal law.** for the jffosecution of a church they 
liad lately founded ; but they were not honest, for Rennud plunicil liim- 
sf‘lf on the emperor’s succi*ss in bribing the most influential of their 
b^y.* 

(^ueen Mary }\su\ been previously made unconsciously a ]xirty in a 
Ihtlo Bupr*matunil interlude, which her l^-arncd desan of (?ant(*rbury, 
Nicholas Wotton, promulgated for tlie ])reservation of the heir of hig 
house, Thomas Wotton. Her inajc^sty ha<i appoititctl dean AVotton as 
her*onvoy to France, and thfve he cither disetivered some corrosiKaidcnco 
^r, accortling to his own account, dreamed that his nephew was con- 
cemwl in a rebellion which convulsed Englind tb its centre, and, 
among otlicr notable mischiefs, threatened to overthrow the respectable 
family of Wotton. Now, bs the Wottons were remarkable as dreamers 
of dreams, dean Nicliolas Cf^sidered how he was to make tlic best use 
of Ills vision ; he therefore wrote to queen Mary, and aske4l her as a 

1 V’ an* lort. hot tlie abofvt tnftrenoe la Jmtlfled 

• One of ihi» In wafting, ha^kbemd hy th*' o^njiarlafin of lh<; li*t of tli** Iiohm; of 

to Sir I'bomoa Mofp*a |cruHl<<lattgtet«»r. lord* acimmonHI fn tli« Smt y<?ar of Rdwanl 

* rytl*-r*ji K<lwanl and Mary, vol. fi. pp. VI. and the flrat of Mary 1. See f'arUa- 
3G9. 3e9. ll&o Jouniato of the hottM of lords in>nitar 7 Hist., voL III. pp. 'ilG. 2S9. 
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favour to send for his nephew, Thomas Wotton, out of Kent, and cause 
him to ho questioned by her council on certain particulars, and that Jlie 
would infonn her of his reasons by word of mouth, when he returned 
and had an interview with her majesty.” The queen did just as ho 
requested, and Thomas Wotton was kept safely in prison until after tly& 
Wyatt rising and its failure. The dean of Canterbury, on his return to 
England, one visited his nephew in prison, just at the time of the 
execution of Wyatt and many others, and he told his uncle what a 
favour her majesty had done him by becoming suspicious of his inten* 
tions, and keex^ing him prisoner; for if he had had his liberty, ho 
should assuredly have been in arms with his dear friend Wyatt, and 
done his best to liave earned bis share in the x>unishmcnts now distri- 
buting on all sides.” 

William Tliomas was hung at Tyburn on \he 18th of May ; he had 
been clerk to the privy council of Edward VI., and had b^n very 
urgent with the rebels to destroy Mary, if she fell in their power. 
The queen had pardoned her kinsman, lord John Gray, likewise Sir 
James Crofts and admiral /Winter, although the two last had been each 
the leader of a separate revolt; nor did she exercise this privilege of her 
high station without muth murmuring from llenaifd. This minister of 
mercilossness announced to liis master, tlio emperor, ** that all the judges 
had pronoimced that, if brought to trial, the -proofs against Courtenay 
were such as to insure his condemnation to death, if the queen could l>c 
prcvailcil on to give him up to it ; but he8idcs''hcr impracticability in 
his favour, her trusted servant. Sir llobcrt Uoebester, was the stanch 
ftiend of both Courtenay and Elizabeth, and wished for their union ; and 
that the queen trusted lord William Howard im]ilicitly with her ships, 
who mode no scruple of avowing his friendship for Elizabeth, and it was 
oxxHJCted he would one day revolt with the whole fleet” ‘ The queen 
showeil imxdicit rt^liance on Rochester and Howard, maJgre all these 
insinuations ; she knew they had proved true as steel in the hour of her 
distress, and it is most evident by the result, that she did not consider 
them as enemies iK'causo they pleaded for her unfortunate relatives. 

1'ho day succeeding the execution of William Thomas, the princess 
EUzulxsth was removed from the Tower, and sent by water to Hich- 
mond-xmlacc, and •from thence to Woodstock, where she remained 
under restraint. IVt of the queen’s household guards, under the 
command of BcdingfAd, had charge of her. The city diarist, Machyn, 
says the removal of EiizaKah did not take place till two days after- 
waitls : ** On May 20, my lady Elizabeth, the queen’s sistcTi came OUt 
of the Tower, and took her ’Urge at Tower-wharf; and so went to 
Bichmond, and from thence to Windsor, and then to Woodstock.” 
About the same time, Courtenay was sent to Fotheringay-castle, like- 

1 Tr tfert EdwanI and Mafy, voL li. pp, 376^ 395. • 
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'wise under guard, though not coufined closely. In the same important 
v(j^k arrived don Juan Figueroa, a Stiauish grandee of the first class. 
ll€) was designated, in a private letter of the earl of Shrewsbury,^ ** aa 
the ancient ambassador with the long grey beard, who was here when 
Uie Lite king Edward died.” Ilis errand was to bo ready in England for 
wie reception of prince Philip. 

The lord admiral Howard had sailed from Portsmoutli witli the finest 
8hi)>s of the queen’s navy, io join the uniteil fietits of S|>aiu anti tho 
Netherlands, that Philip might be escorted to his bride with the 
utmost maritime ix>mp. On the ap|x>intment of Howard to this com- 
mand, the (‘m])cror’s ambassador olTercd him a pension as a token of the 
prince’s gratitude. Ho n hrredhim to the qiiet^n, who gave leave for 
its ucceptanct% but it had not the Irast eftect on the lord admiral’s inde- 
{Kuidencc, for his iiationaf combativeness rose at tho sight of the foreign 
fillets ; and Ucnaud* sent a dcstuitch, full of complaints, to the emperor, 
saying, “ that tlie lord admiral Howard bad sttuken with great scorn of 
the Spanish s}ti[>s, and irreverently corniiarcd them to mussel -shells.’* 
Moreover, ho quarrelled with tho 8|iauish mlmiral, and held hini very 
cheap, llo added ^ that tho English sailors clbowe<l and pqjihcd tho 
S]ianiHh ones wlioi^ver they mot on shore, %’ith wdiich rudeness tho 
lord admiral was by no means displeased; and bad it not been for the 
*‘cxtrciuo forbearance of the Spanish admiral,” in preventing his men 
from going on shore during the month the combined fleets were waiting 
fur queen Mary’s six>U8e, tho English would have forced a qiiairel, and 
given their allies battle-royal. To add to all these affronts, lord admiral 
Howard insisted on the prince of Sjiain’s ships perfonning the maritimo 
homage the English fleet always claimed as sovereigns of the narrow 
sc^as, V)y striking topsails in the Channel, though the prince was on board 
in [KjrsoD.® 

Philip ha<l continued, until tho middle of May, at Valladolid, govern- 
ing Spain ns regent for Ins distracted grandmother, the qiiecn-n'gnant 
Joanna. Queen Alary had wTitten to him a French letter, com- 
mencing with tho W’ords, “ 3/onste«er, mo7i bon et j/crp^Uul in 

which she announced to lutn the consent of licr i^arliament to their 
marriage. The letter is worded with great formality, and assumes the 
character of England writing to Bpain, rather tham queen Mary to her 
betrothed husliand ; yet she could scarcely adopt a different tone, since 
the prince had sedulously avoided writing to her, as may bo gathered 
fioin the reihTOted remonstrances of Ilenaud on this subject,* even at so 
late a date as the 2Wth of April, 1554, six days after the despatch 
queen Mary’s letter. At the end of May the bridc*groom rna<lc a farewell 

1 Ixtd^*i llliMtntlfmR, vol. L p. 239. npnanir* letUfr. June S; and a quototienr 

3 Tjrtler*a Edward and Blary. voU if. p. fn K^mp^;** Loap'ljr MSS. 

414. . * I'ytler'a Edward and Mary. voL II. p& 

* Tytlcr'/ Edward and Maiy. vol. Jl., 3f'0. 
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visit to tho royal maniac whose sceptre he swayed. To save time, bis 
sister, the princess-dowager of Portugal, met him by the way ; and,« 4 it 
the same time, he bade her adieu and resigned into her hands the 
government of Spain.* lie arrived at Coninna at the latter end of Juno, 
and after waiting some time for a favourable wind, finally embarked few 
England on the isth of July.* 

Mary and her council, meantime, retired to Ilicbmond-palace, and sat 
in earnest debate regarding the reception of don Philip, and the station 
he was to occupy in England. Unfortunately, Mary had no precedent 
to guide her in distinguishing between licr duties as quccn-regnant, and 
the submission and obedience the marriage vow enforced from her as a 
wife. It is true that she was the grand-daughter of Isabel of Castile, 
the greatest and best queen that ever had swayed an independent sceptre ; 
but then, on tho other side, she wiis grand-daughter to the undoubted 
heiress of England, Elizabeth of York, who had afforded her the example 
of an utter surrender of all her rights to tho will of her husband. 
Evidently queen Mary considered that her duty, both as a married 
woman and a sedulous observer of the established customs of her coun- 
try, wns^ as far as possible, to yield implicit obedience to her spouse.* 
All the crimes, all tho ifl^tcstation with which the^rnemory of this un- 
fortunate huly has been loaded, certainly arose] from this notion. Tho 
first question on which the queen and her council camo to issue was, 
whether, in the regal titles, lior name shotild precede that of her hus- 
band. On this point llenaud became very earnest : ** I told tlio chan- 
cellor,’* ho wrote to the em][ieror, “ that neither divine nor human law 
would suffer his highness to bo named last”^ The result was, that 
the queen yielded precedence to tho titular dignity of Philip. Her next 
desire was to obtain for him the distinction of a coronation as king ; 
but, on this point, Gardiner and her council were resolute, “ She 
had,” they said been crowned, and received their oaths, with all tho 
ceremonk^s i^srlainiug to tho kings, her ancestors, and what more could 
Ih) needed?” Mary then expressed her wish that her wedded lord 
might 1)0 crowned with the diadem of the quccn-consorta of England, 
but that was negatived.* She was forced iff content herself by provid- 

> Ronnud’i DoBpatchM, Tyilcr'g Edward usa the Htylo and title of king of England ?** 
and Miu-y, vot II. iip. 401,«4oa. Tbe clUoNjnatice antweml, *• Not by tight, 

* Dr. Liiiganl. vol. vil. p. 172. but by grace, because the cro\^’n of England 

* Tho nndcBiied lights of ^ queen-regnant is out of tbe law of courtesy; but If it were 
of England had boon made matter of anxious snldect thereto, tlien It were cliNir.'* This 
iliscusslou by Henry VI II., in referemv to his opinion certainly implied the power of the 
daughter Mary. ** He caused to conic before female mvoreifcn to confer, by her special 

him ibe two chief-JusttOHi with UonUner favour, the title of king on her hustNUid.— 
bishop of Winchester, and Garter kiiig-of- From Sir W. H. Nares* Collections, folio XLS. 
anna, to argt>e the questkm, ’Whether men p. as, formerly m tbe hands of John Anstis, 
were by law or courtesy entUlwl to hold UaTt»»r klng-at-aims, now in possesssion of Sir 
baronies, aixl other honours, in right of their Thomas I^UiUlpps, hart, of Middle Hill, 
wl%TS ?' ** In the course of the debate, the through whose favour this extract is taken, 
king asked, "If the crosm should dt^scend * UenaiuVs TVstiatcb, Juno 9. , 
to his daughter, whether her husband should * Martin's Clirunicle. 
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iaj? for liim a collar and ninntle of tlie Garter, worth 2,000f., with 
\^ch ho was to bo invested tlio moment he touched Knglish ground. 

The queen had to answer Sir Ileniy IVdingldd’s aiiplication concern- 
ing books which the lady Elizalx*th’s grace, his charge at Wocnistock, 
wisbetl to peruse; likewise to settle some dispuU's regnnling her 
seA'ants. “As touching the lady Elizabeth's requests,” writes queen 
Mary, “ ye may provide her the English Bible she requireth, and for 
the rest, satisfy with general good wonls until further atiswer from 
hence.” Jler majesty added in a ix^stscript, “that she is also pleased 
that the lotly Elizabeth’s grace may write to her liighness according to 
her desire.” Mary was then at Richmond, June 13, 15r>4. Twelve 
days afterwards she is seitkd at Faniham-cnstle, whore she recc'ived 
Ihiir in.Kst extraordinary Iettc*r quoted iu Elizabeth’s Life, denying 
treasonable conespondenie with “ the traitor AVj'att^” as she calls him, 
amt coUusiuu with 2sotulles, clineliing all with one of her wonted assevc* 
rations, “ May ( lud coufuiind me, if I did,” Mary’s reply was addressed 
to Sir Henry Jkdingfeld ; her sister’s letter was not Uikeii in good J)art. 
‘‘We ^\eu^ most sorry at the In-ginning Xif have any cause of suspi- 
cion,” * .she wrote from rariihain. “ lint when it apyieared^imto us 
that the eo{>ie3 of her secret [)»rivate] letters us W'ere found iu the 
])aek(‘ts of tlie French amba.s.sador, and tliai divers of the must notable 
tr.iitors luude their chief account iqKm her, wo civn hardly l>c brought to 
think that tliey would have presiiiniHiso to do except they had had more 
certain knowledge of her favour towards their unnatural conspiracy 
tliiin is yet by her coufessetl. Therefore, though wo have on our 
(considering the matter hrouglit to our knowledge against her) used 
mui\‘ clemency towards her tlian in the like matter hath been accus- 
tomed, yet cannot her fair words so mucli abuse [deceive] us, but wc do 
well understand how' these things have becaa wrought.” She desires 
lledingfeld “Not to let her [jVIary] be any more molested by such dis- 
guise<l and colourable leltors, but to keep good watcl) on Ids charge. 
—Given under signet at the castle at Faniham, June 25, 1554.” Till 
within a few days of her exixictcd bridegroom’s landing, Mary remained in 
tlie S4*clusion of Fambain-^tie, belonging to Gardiner’s see, and situate 
witbin a niorniug’s ride of Winchester and Southampton. Here she wrote 
again to llcdingfcld, giving him leave to bunt and bbwk in Woodstock- 
park.* , 

It was tlio middle of July before tidings were beard of the approach 
of the combined fleets, when the queen despatched llussell, lord privy- 

seal, to receive Philip^ who was cxi^octed at Southampton. Mary gave 
her envoy the following instructions, which afford an ominous instance 

I of Qiuvn Uatst to Sir II. IMing- 9 BcdlnsflcUl Pm^ri. KdiUxl Tjy Rev.C.R. 

frill Jfine 25. 1554. Edited by llev. C. iL Moiinlng. 
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of the futiiro sway that Philip was to bear, through her, in the govern- 
ment of England : — ^ 

“ IVBTBUOnOKS FOB MY LoRD PrIVY-SEAL. 

•‘First, to tell the king the whole state of the roalm, with all things 
pertaining to the same, as much as yc know to be true. Second, to obey 
his commandment in all things. Thirdly, in all things he shall ask 
your advice, to declare your opinion as becomcth a faithful councillor 
to do* 

“Mary the Queen.”* 

The day before the ro^'al coiiige departed for Winchester, the book 
containing tho list of the queen’s attendants was brought before the 
privy council, and carefully scanned by Gardiiv^r and Arundel, when tho 
following odd dialogue took place, whilst they were examining the list 
of the gentlemen-at-arms presented to them by the lieutenant, Sir 
Humphrey Ratcliffe. When they came to the name of Edward Under- 
hill, “ the hot gosixjllcr,” “ What doth he here ?” said Arundel. “ Because 
ho is an honest man ; because he hath served queen Mary from tho 
Itoginnidg, and fought sc^wcll for her at Wyatt’s rebellion,” answered Sir 
lliiinphroy Katclifl'e. “Let him pass, then,” said Gardiner. “He is 
an arch heretic, nevertheless,” rejoined Anindeh* 

The carriage which conveyed tho queen’s ladies on her bridal exiKi- 
ditiou was a very droll vehicle, and roilolcnt as it was with red paint, 
must have surpassed the splendour of a modem wild-beast caravan. It 
5« graphically described, in one of Mary’s own royal orders, as follows : — 
“ We command you, on the sight hereof, to deliver to our well-lx?lov(Ml 
Edmund Staudon, clerk of our stable, one vxtggon of timber work, with 
wheels, axletrees, and lx.*iiches; and duo red cloth to cover the said 
waggon, fringed with rctl silk, and lined with red buckram ; the waggon 
to he ixiinted outsitlo with red. Also collar, draughts, and harness of 
red Imther; hammercloth, with otir arms and badges of our colours, 
and all things* iMsrtaining to the said waggon, which is for tho lailies and 
gentlewomen of our privy-chamber.” ^ 

The tidings arrived, that don Philip and tho combined fleets of 
England and Spaip, amounting to one hundred and sixty sail, had 
made tho port of Southampton, Friday, July 20, after a favourablo 
voyage from Conmntif of but seven days.® Tho queen and her bridal 
retiuuo the next day sot out for Winchester, where she bad resolved her 
nuptials should be celebrated, by her prime minister, Gardiner bishop of 
Winchester. Mary made her public entry into Winchester^ July 23, in 

' MS, Vesp.. F HI. f. IS. Thl* docs- * SliyiHj** Memorlsla 

ment Is entirely to Hsry^ hiuid. She slylm * L#in(»nL vol. rtl. p, 1^. 

her Ivtrothed *• king.** by wbkh she must * The tiurmtlTe of this marrlsice Is from 
mosti king of t^igtsnd, sa the Investitures of Rsl|ih Biwdce. York heraUTs bonk of Preoe- 
the klngilom of Naples had not taken place. denu (printed firom the MS. of Sir Edvrard 
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tbe midst uf a furious storm of min and wind, and took up hor abode in 
t]}^cpisco|)al i^alaocs which liad been prc|>ared for her reception. In tlio 
nicantime, don IMiiUp had landed on the 20th of July. He was rowed 
on shore in a magnificent state.barge, manned by twenty meiip dressed in 
the quecn*s liveries of green and white. The barge was lined with rich 
ta^a^stry^ and a seat was provided for the prince, covered with gold 
brocade. Mary had sent this vessel to meet her spouse, attendeil by 
twenty other barges lined with striped cloth, which were ioaccommutiate, 
with duo regard to their seveml dignities, his Si)anish officers of state. 
Among these was more than one historical character ; the duke of Alva 
—afterwards infamous for his cruelties to the Protestants in the Nether- 
lands — Wiis the principal in rank, as Philip's nHtJor-domo, When 
the prince ascended the stiirs leading to the mole at Southampton, 
he found a deputation •from the queen, and a great concourse of 
nobles and gentry Avaiting to receive him. He was immediaUdy pre- 
sented with the order of the darter, which was buckled Ixjlow his knee 
by the carl 4»f Arundel when lie first sed foot on English gnnind : he 
was likewise invested with a luautle of blu<^ velvet, fringed with gold 
and pearl. The (picen had sent, by her master of horse, a beautiful 
genet for tlie prince s use, who immcMliately mtftintcd it, and rotle to the 
church of the Holy Hood, at Southampton, where bo returned thanks 
for his safe vtyage. From thence he was conducted to a very fine 
lalace,” in which an ai*avtmcnt %vas ]'nq)arc<l for him, with a canopy 
and chair of state of crimson velvet, gold, and pearl. The room was 
hung with some of Henry VIIl.'s bi*st arms, figurcil with white and 
crimson’ and gold flowers, and bordered with the titles of that monarch, 
in whicii the words Defender of the Faitli, and Head of the Church," 
seem to have made a remarkable impression on the minds of Philip's 
attendants. "J*hc prince was dressed simply in black velvet; he wore a 
lx.Tret-cap of the same, ))assaincnted with small gold chains : a little 
feather drooi^ed on the right side. Iliero are letters* and descripfions 
extant which wonderfully ooimiieiul his licauty of face and figure, but 
bis numerous original pictures do not bear out such assertions — liis cr>ni- 
plexiou was cane-colouretl, Ujs hair sandy, his eyes blue, with heavy Jids, 
and gloomy expression, which is |ieculiarly odious in a iwrson of very 
light cc»mplcxion. A mighty voliitiic of bmiti, altbough it slojicd too 
much towards the top of the head, denoted that this unpleasant-looking 
I>rince was a man of considerable abilities. * 

The following day was Friday. Don Philip went to mass, accom- 
panied by many Pmglish nobles, to whom he behaved courteously, and 
gave much satisfaction — excepting only, they remarked, that he never 

Ilerinfr), codiMtk^ with tls* author'* original tnmalation frr>in the Italian of IJooardo, tirlnted 
at Vonlc« ; likewise In Um^ blark k*tt«r p^pbU*! of J. Kldcr. 

^ By Jnhgk Kkler, young lord Oansley^g pedagogue, to the bkdiop of CBlt2io<M. ■ ' 
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raised his berret-cap. Tlie weatlicr had Bct in with an incessant do\vn- 
pouring of wet, snch as an English July only is caimble of. *Mt wa»«a 
cruel rain,” says the Italian narrator, “ on the Saturday,** through which 
Gardiner bishop of Winchester came to. welcome don Philip, accom- 
panied by fifty gentlemen with rich goM clmins about their neck% 
dressed in black velvet, imssamentcd with gold ; and a hundred other 
gentlemen, iu black cloth barred with gold. The duchess of Alva 
landed in the evening, and was carritnl on shore in a chair of black 
velvet, Iwno by four of her gentlemen. Next day was Sunday, cion 
Philip dcsfatchcd, in the morning, his grand chamberlain, don Buy 
Gomc/i do Silva, with a niagnific<*nt offering of jewels, of the value of 
50,000 ducats, as a present to his royal bride. After ma&s he dined in 
public, and was waitctl upon by his newly appointed Engli.sh officers of 
the household, to the great' chagrin of his Sprfhiah attendants, most of 
whom were, ocoonling to the marriage-treaty, obliged to return with the 
Spanisli tleet. Don Philip courted popularity ; he told his new attend- 
ants, in Latin, that ho was come to live among them like an Phiglish- 
man ; and, in proof thereofi drank some ale for the first time, he gravely 
commemjed it ‘‘ as the wine of the country.** 

In “ down-pouring raift,** on the Monday momifig, the royal bride- 
groom and his suite mounted their steeds, and set out in grand state and 
soleiim cavalcade to Winohester, where the queen and her court waited 
for them, 'fhe carl of Pembroke had arrived the same morning a.s their 
escort, with two hundred and fifty cavaliers, superbly mouiitc«i, drrssc<l 
in black velvet, and wearing heavy gold chains. A party of a hundred 
aMiers, with their hows ready, came on henrsebaefc, dressed in yellow 
cloth siriiHHl with red velvet. Pour thousand spectators, vaiiously 
mounted, whom curiosity had brought together, closed the pri»c(»ssioii. 
Don Philip was, as usual, dressed in black velvet; but, on account of 
Iho heavy min, luj wore over all a red felt cloak, and a large black hat. 
When the cavalcade hail progresseii about two miles ^m Southampton, 
tlie prince mot a gentleman, riding jiost, who presented him with a 
small ring as a token from the queen, and prayed him, in her name, to 
advance no further. Philip, who did not vovy i^ell understand bis lan- 
guage, and know the violent resistance the English had made to his 
csix)using their queen, npprehcudcil immciliately that she meant to warn 
him of some impending ilinger ; and calling Alva and Egmont apart, 
drew up, in consternation, by the road-side for a consultation ; wiien an 
English lord, seeing there was some misapprehension, immediately said, 
in French, ** Sire, our queen lovingly greets your higboess, and has merely 
sent to say that she hopes you will not commence your journey to 
Winchester in such dreadful weather.’* When the prince rightly com- 
prehended the queen's message, he gallantly lesolved to persevere in hia 
journey, and his line of inarch again moved forward on the Wmehester 
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roa*l, but iliil uot proceed far before another cavalier was encountered, 
a long white wand in his hand, who, mldresaing the prince in 
Latin, informed him that he hail the command of the county,’^ and 
entreated his leave to iicrfbrm his office. This being granted, the gon*^ 
t^eman tunuHl his horse, and raising his wand on higli, atul taking off 
lii^Ciip, preceded the cavalcade, the rain pouring on his bare head the 
wdiole way, though the prince repeatedly entreated him to be covered. 
About a mile from Winchester, two noblemen from the queen came 
to meet tlie prince, attended by six of the royal images, attired in 
cloth of gold, and mounted on great Flemish coursers, trapped with the 
same. 

Although Southampton ?s but ten miles from Winchester, the caval- 
cade raovt'tl with such Spanish gravity and deliberation, that it was 
lietween six and seven s’clock before Philip arrived at the city gate. 
The mayor and aldermen of Winchester presented him with the keys 
of the city, which he rctiimed. •* A great volley of artillery was shot 
off as he entered the city.^’ Philip then mounted a fair white courser, 
and tlirowing off his ugly felt cloak he appeared in purple velvet 
cloak, doublet, and hose, richly embroidered with gold, ** witjf a white 
feather in his hat, srory fair.” Ue alighted tk the west door of Win- 
chester Ciithedral, and was welcomed by Gardiner as bishop and lord 
chancellor, with five other prelates. After he had kncek*d and kissed 
the crucifix, and prayed, he crossed the choir by ascending the steps 
o{ the platform prejxired for his wedding. Ho put off his cap when 
he perceivid the alUir, \vent barchoided with great humility to his scat, 
where he kneeled. Gardiner himself began the Te Deum lawlanifis. 
When it ceased, Philip was brought by torchlight through the cloisters 
Ui tlio dean 8 house, where he resided till his marriage.* Here ho altered 
his dress : he wore hose and nether-stocks of white and silver, and a 
superb black velvet rolx', bordered with diamonds. 

The qiVMin’s first interview with her affianced husband took place 
that evening, alx>ut ten o’clock, when Philip was conducted by the 
privy council through a secret passage which led from the deanery to 
the bishop’s palace. Mary seceived him “ right lovingly/ and conversed 
with him familiarly in Spanish for about half an hour.* liefore ho 
retired ho asked the queen to teach him the proper English words where- 
with to take leave of her lords at parting for the night. The queen 
taught him to say, ** Good night, my lords, all of you.** He conned this 
lesson well enough to surprise the lords of the council with it when they 
escorted him bock to the deanery.” The queen held a grand court 
at three o’clock the next afternoon, when she gave Philip a public 
audience, lie came on foot from the deanery, attended by the lord high 

1 lUdcr^* to tb« Unbop of CVStbness, printed hr Wajluid, 1555. 

^ Baipb IknukB, York hcmliL * Juon Elder. 
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steward, the earl of Perby, and the carl of Pembroke ; likewise liis 
Spanish grandees and their wive& He was dressed in black 
silver, and adorned with the insignia of the Garter. The royal min- 
strels met him, and played before him, and tlie x^eople shouted ^ God 
save your grace 1’* He was thus conducted in great state to the hall ^f 
the bishop’s palace, where the queen advanced, ns far as the ei^rancg^* to 
receive him and kissed him in the presence of the whole multitude. 
She led him to the presence-chamber, where they 1>oth stood under the 
canopy of state, and conversed together Ixifore all the courtiers. At 
oven-aong he withdrew from the prcscmcc-chaniber, and attended service 
at tbo cathedral, from whence he 'was conducted, by torchliglit, to bis 
residence at the deanery.^ 

The morrow (the 25th of July, and the festival of St James, the 
patron saint of S{)ain) had been appointed for the royal nuptials. A 
raised ciiuscway, covered with red serge, leading to two thrones in the 
choir, had been prepared for the marriage-procession. Queen Mary 
walked on foot from the episcopal i^alnce, attended by her ])rincipal 
nobility and ladies — her train borne by her cousin, the lady Margaret, 
assisted by the chamberlain, Sir John Gage. She met her bridegroom 
in the cUoir, and they toqk their K<*ats in the chairs«:)f state ; an altar be- 
tween them. Gardiner came in great state, assisted by llonner bishop 
of London, and the bishops of Durham, Chichester, l^incoln, and Ely, 
with their crosiers l>orno l)efure them, riiiiip was attended to the altar 
by sixty S|)anish grandees and cavaliers, among whom were Alva, Me- 
dina, Egmout, and Pescara, lie was dressed in a rol>e of rich brocade, 
bccdcred witli largo txsarls and diamonds ; his trunk-liose were of white 
satin, worked with silver. He wore a adlar of ]>oaten gold, full of in- 
estimable diamonds, from W'hich hung the jewel of the Golden Fleece ; at 
his knee was the GarWr, studded with heautiful coloured gems. The 
ceremony was preceded by a sidt^mii oration from Fignonxi, regent of 
Naples, who di»clared, “ that his iin{H*rial master, Charles V., having con- 
tracted a marriage between the ciuet'ti t»f England and bis cbiof jewel — 
bis son and beir, Philiji prince of Sfxiiii — in order to make the parties 
equal, had resigned his kingdom of Naples, that queen ifary married a 
king, and not a prince.” Figueroa then asked, in a loud voice, “ If there 
were any iiersous w}jo knew any lawful inq)ediment between the con- 
tracting juirties ; if so, they might then come forth, and l>e heard.” The 
marriage, which was KHh in Latin and English, proceeded till it carao 
to the part of the ceremony where the bride is given. The question 
was then askeil, ^ who was to give her and it seems to have been a 
piuutling one, not providetl for, when tlie lords of the privy council, the 
marquis of Winchester, the carls of IX'rbv, Bedford, and Pembroke 
came forward, and gave her in the name of the whole realm. Upon 

> Baoordo, culUtod with the York benUd, and John Eider ; oU three w e re preaent. 
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^'liich the peoi>lc raised a great shout, and prayed God to send tliexn joy 
TT!9wcil<Ung-riug was laid on the hook, to be hallowed. Some discus* 
sioii had previously* taken place in council regarding this ring, which the 
queen decided, by declaring she would not have it adi»rucd with gems, 
"4i^she chose to be wedded with a plain hoop of gold, like any other 
maiSen.’** King Philip laid on the book three handtuls of fine gold 
coins, and some silver ones.^ When the laily Mai^garet, her cousin, saw 
this, she o])ened the queen’s purse?, and her majesty was observed to 
smile on her os she put the bridal gold witliin it. 

Directly the hand of queen Mary was given to king Philip, the earl 
of Peiubn^ke advancocl, and carried before the bridegroom a sword of 
states which he hatl hitherto kept out of sight. The royal pair re- 
turned hand in hand fruin^tiie high altar. They rented themselves again 
in tlieir chairs of state, where t*iey remained t ' aiass was concluded. 
At the pro]»cr ]k rioil of the mass, Philip rose fnan his j^ilace and went 
to tlie ♦|ueen, ‘"and gave her the kiss of i*“« fur such was tlie ciis- 
tum.* 'I’lu? titles of tlie royal imir were Mien p^xiaimcd in Latin and 
Jviiglish ; after which, soj« and wine ^ were hallowed and served to thotu, 
(»f whicli they i>arU>o|j, and all their nobU attei^lants. Don Piiflip took 
the i[ueeii’s hand, and Kd her to the episcopal jialace ; both walked 
under one can«>py when they retur^'otl from tlu-M* marriage. The queen 
nluavs took the right, hand. The? cereiiioiiiiii in the cathedral lasted fiY»m 
•I' Vi n in the morning till three in the afternoon. The tpieeii was dreswd 
;it her inarriag<» in the Freiieli style, in a rolnj richly l»rocaded on a gold 
gruinuj, with a long train si>lendidly Inirdered with iwarls and flinmoink 
tjf great si/.e. The large rthnts sleeves were turned iij» with clusters of 
g‘>ltl, set with j>earls and diamonds Jler cliajK-nm, or coif, \vas bor- 
di r^d with twi» rows of large diamonds. Tlie clow* gown, or kirtle, 
worn btaieath the robe, was of white sjitin, WTought with silver. On 
her breast tlie cpieeii w<>re that reinarkahlo dumiond of inestimable 
value, sent to lur ns a gift from king Philip whilst he was still in 
Sp-iin, by the iiianpiis de los Naves. far, the dress was iii gootl 
taste, but scarlet sIkh.»s and brtslequins, and a black velvet scarf, added 
to this costume by the royal T>ride, can scarcely Ikj considered iiitprove- 
monts. The chair on which qui?en Mary sat is stijl shown at Win- 

> John Ktder's loUcr. f t«*.' <!oabtlcsi» ha<t «c<*nc hotween thejuusen and berooakln. It 
hih Infonnation from ibo imabrr of liU piifMl apjtmri, by Mr. Btencuwtr't Sjrilnf^ J*«pcrtfw 
l<»rd l^anilry, bidy MantareC. csounleM of thiN vrry •miable ciutam wjui coaiinuf^ »t tba 
I.<>DDOX. Elder wrrjte a curlooa dexcrlptiun , mamiigf-B of the country i]K>bUity and sentry 
uf the royal wcyidiiift : ha wm preaeot with of the church of KnpMtd till tbr Itevolatkm. 
>be fjunily bcaervod. The hridegroom of Joicy Sydney pui 200 

* "llio York herald only mention! the gold; suineaM on the hci«4t, at m laiportipit daiiaft 
Uie Italian narrator adda the litver. which in the marrlaffeHwnrtee ^ with all my worldly 
waa nodoubt ootTeci.Mln the Bumati catholic null 1 thee endow.” Sotb oM Cllitollia SHI 
ritual, to this day. the bridegroom premia the teat for the ladlea 
bride with nld and allver money. It lathe * Ihuiardo. 

York herald Who baa preacrvi-d the little by- * llie Italian wytt Uacuiu and f poem. 
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Chester cathedral : reix>rfc says, it was a present from Romo, and was 
Mossed by the po|)e. It looks shabbily mrxloru to our eyes. ^ 

The hall of the episcoxial palace in which the bridal banquet was 
spread, was hung with arras striped with gold and silk ; it had a stately 
dais raised at the ixpiyor end, ascended by four steps. I'lio seats for qutyn 
Mary and her spouse were placeil on this, uiuler one ciUKipy, l)eforc wjricli 
their dinner-table was set. Itelow the dais were spread various tables, 
where the ttucen’s ladies, the SiKinish grandees, their wives, and the 
‘Knglish nobility, were fi*asted. Rishop Gardiner dined at the royal 
table^ wlticli was served with plate of stdid gold ; and a cuidj^rard of nine 
stages, full of gold vases ami silver dishes, was placed full in view, for 
ornament rather than use. In a gallery op])osite was ]»laced a band of 
odmlrahlc musicians, who jdayed a sweet concert till four heralds 
entered, attired in their regal mantles, and, between the first and second 
Courses, pronounced a congnitulatoiy Latin oration in the name of the 
realm ; likewise a pjmcgyric in praise of holy matrimony. The Win- 
chester biiys had 'written f^tin epithalauiiums, which they recited ; tlu-y 
were rewarded by the queen. After the Kanquet, king Philip rctiirneil 
thanks the lords of the privy council and the other Englisli nobility ; 
and tin* queen spoke vef^' graciously to the Spaiiif»h grainlct'S and their 
noble hulit^s, in tlieir own language. The tables were taken up at six 
o’clock, and dancing commenced ; but the whole gay scene concluded 
at nine o’clock, when the queen and king Pliilip retired frtan the ball. 

While these grand state festivals were proceeding, private grudges and 
• ouarrcls were fermenting among her majesty’s Protestant and Catholic 
attondanta. The* “ hot gosindler,” Mr. Iklward Underhill — whoso lively 
journal gives the best idea i*f the interior of the [»alnce din ing the reign 
of our first qiieen-rcgnant — was t>ii duty in the j>resene{ -chamber at 
Winchester, and |>crforined Ids t»fllce of assisting in carrying up the 
dishes at the wi'<li ling-banquet, lie never chose to give iq> his jKjst of 
guarding the queen’s ixTsoii, tlioiigh bis atlversary, Xorreys, who was 
l)roinoted to the place of ipieen’s usher, again ivucwed his jxTsecutions. 
A day or two after the royal marriage, Norreys came from his station, 
at the door of the queen’s private sittiEg-rotmi, into the presence- 
chnmlxir, when the gentlcmen-at-arnis all made I'cvereiicc t») him, os his 
]>lacc required. Ifo fixed his eyes on Edwani Underhill, and asked him 
‘‘ What he did thora 1 ’’ — “ Marry, sir ! ” rcidied the undaunted Pro- 
testant, ‘*what dd^you do hero?” — “You are very short with xnc,” 
observed Nom^ys. ** I will forbear,” rejoined Underhill, “ out of respect 
for the j>1ncQ you be in : if you were of tbo outer chamber, I would bo 

shorter ^with you. You were the door-keeper when we waited at the 
queen’s table. Your office is not to find fault with xnc for doing my 
duty. T am at this time appointed to serve her majesty by those who 
arc in authority under her, who know me welL” — •• They shall know 
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you Krtter,” returned hia foe, “ and the qiioen also ” Mr. Calverley, one 
(jTTtnderhjirs comrades, brother to Sir Joliu Calverlcy of Cheahiix?, then 
ii)t<-r|<>8ed, aayiug, “In good faith, Mr. Norreya, you do not well; tliia 
^ntleiimn, our fellow, hath served queen Mary a long time, lie has 
e\ or i-cady to venture his life in her service, and at the last 
troTOles was as forward as any one to guard lier. lie is now ap}X)intod, 
at very great cbai*ges (as we all are), to servo her again. Methiuks you 
do more than the imrt of a gentleman to sock to disclmrgo liiin.’*— Ye 
all hold together,'* muttereil Norreys. Else were we worse than 
beast-s/’ retorted Calvcrloy. And master Norreys retreated, grumbling, 
in his iH»st at the queen’s door. If ho ever carried his threats iuto exe- 
cmii.n, nl* telling tales toiler majesty of the valiant hot gosiwllor,” 
it is <*ertain that he never suocce<locl in injuring him. 

'riie Sf^anish fleet sailed for the coast of Flanders the next day, Iiaving 
lirsi landwl eighty genets belonging to Philip, of such iierlect beauty 
tfiat tiiey could not be surfiassed. A numlK*r of Spanianls, to the 
amount of four thousand, who had intended ^to land in England with 
tlu iv pniice, were extremely disappointed at hnding that their presenco 
w.is fui iiiddcii ill the island by the fpteen’a miwriage^articles. Touy or 
fivf hundred ]ierHons, among whom were a nmnlwr of fools and ImflVxinH 
(Ulunging to the suites of the grandees of high rank immediaiidy atten- 
on I'liilip), were iiermitted, however, to come on sliore. *1 his was 
(he sole St>anish force that acconq^uiied the queen’s bridegr(K>in. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(^f7FKN IMar^r and hcr^six)nsc went to Basing-house the morning after 
their marriage, and were splendidly entertained there by the lord trea- 
surer, Pauk‘t marciuis of \Vincb<3ster. They finally left Winchester 
witliin a w'eek of the marrify;e, and went to Wimlsor-castle, wliore a 
gnuul festival of the Garter was held on Sunday, August 5, in cidebra- 
tion of tlio admission of king Philip to the order ; inc^eed, ho then took 
phice as its sovereign, for at all the other festivals at which queen Mary 
w.os prescui, even on the day of St. George, she took no oUier {^rt than 
witnessiiig the scene from a aide-window,* although, ih her maiden reign, 
she hail headed the prooession of the knights in Ht. James’s chsi’Kii ou 

the aQDi vcnaiy of St. George that year. The Tuesday after the queeu's 
marriage, the court at Wiudsor-castle assisted at a s[>eeies of hunting 
Ihtle practised in England: toils were raised in Windsor-fbrest four 
miles in length, and a great number of deer slanghtered. The queen 

* Xacbyii** DUiv, pp. so» S5, 134. 
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and her spouse removed to Hichmond-palacc August 9, and staid 
there till the 27th9 when they embarked on the Thames, and xoweMti 
grea^ pomp to Southwark, where they landed at Gardiner’s palace ; and 
passing through Southwark*park to Suffolk-place (once the pleasant 
residence of her aunt Mary and Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk), tl^ 
sojourned there for the night.^ At noon, next day, they crossed London-^ 
bridge on horseback, attended by a stately retinue of English nobles and 
Sjianish grandees. They were received in the city with the usual dis- 
play of pageantry ; among which tfie drcumstanco most noted was, that 
a figure representing Henry VIIL held a book, as if in act of presentation 
to the queen, on which was inscribed vebduh dex. The queen was 
offended, and the words were obliterated so hastily with a painting-brush, 
that the fingers of the figure were wiped out u^Jth them. Philip brought 
over, a quantity of bullion, sufficient to fill ninety-seven chests, each 
chest was a yard and a quarter long. This treasure was piled on twenty 
carts : it was displayed with some ostentation on this occasion, in ita 
progress to the Tower to be coined. The citizens were much pleased 
with this replenishment to their currency, dreadfully exhausted and de- 
based b^ Henry VllL agd the regencies of his son^ 

Tfiu queen, after holding her court at Whitehall, dismissed for a timo 
the crowds of English nobility and gentry who had assembled, from all 
))arts of the country, to celebrate her marriage. The death of the duke 
of Norfolk interrupted the nuptial festivities, since Mary ordered a court 
mourning for him,® because,” adds Heylin, “ she loved him entirely/’ 
On occasion of this mourning she retireil to Hampton-court, where sho 
remained for some time in profound retirement with her husband. Hero 
an im|)ortaut change took place in the customs of English royalty, which 
gave mortal offence to the [H»)ple. “ Formerly,” murmured the populace, 
** the gates of the (uilaco where the royal family resided were set o\ycn 
all day long, and our princes lived in public ; but since the Spanish 
wedlock, Hampton-court gates arc clocwd, and every nmn must give an 
account of his errand before entering.” The royal pair did not seclude 
themselves at llumpton-oourt to indulge in the luxuries of the table, if 
their diet may bo judgeil by one of the bills of fare® which has survived 
tliom. The dinnor^a’os on a maigre-day, and oousisterl of salt salmons, 
porpus, fresh sturgeon, roast eels, perches, boiled grabs [crabs], buttered 
eggs, apples, and*oatiuciil, with twelve gallons of cream.” To the 
dinner succeeded ai queer a dessert, consisting of ** scrape cheese with 
sugar, apples with oamayes [surmised to bo carraways], pears with 
pysketts [peasoods], damsons (black and white), wafers, fill»rU } and for 
beverage, ipocras, six gallons.” 

Within a few weeks of her marriage. Queen Mavy’s prisoner at Wood- 
stock duly qualified herself for sharing in any gaieties the royal court 
I Hschyn. 3 HejUn't ItoronnsUoD. p. 209. * Qutch’s Carioss, wS. U. p. 3. 
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might offer. Elizabeth had called for the Boman Catholic prioeV 
billing on her knees, made confession of her innocenoe of all treason 
a^nst the queen, and then received the Roman Catholic sacrament upon 
it Hitherto she had been permitted to use Henry VIII.'s Common 
Prayer, at Woodstock, in Englisli, with the exception of this political 
pl^er inserted by Henry VIII. among the beautiful aspirations of the 
Litany, ** From the tyranny of the bishop of Romo and all his detest* 
able enormities, deliver us.** Now Elizabeth ridded her devotional 
services of every particle of English, and used the Roman services in 
I^tin, joining in every office of the Roman church, to the astonishment 
of her faithful but crusty castellan, who duly informed queen Mary of 
the conversion of his chaise, at the same time earnestly praying his 
royal mistress to be released from the care of her. The queen’s answer 
proves how happy the news haxl made her. There is little doubt that 
she would have received her sister earlier, but some very serious Ixxlily 
affliction, requiring surgical treatment, which Elizabeth would only 
discuss with an ancient medical attendant of the royal family, whom 
she sent at her entreaty, prolonged her stay at Woodstock, llie meeting 
took ])laoe between queen Mary and the princess Elizabeth, at yampton- 
court, in the autuma of 1554, instead of the ^>ring of 1555 as affinned 
hitherto. 

Queen Mary received the princess Elizabeth, who had been brought 
under a strong guard from Woodstock, in her bedchamber at Hampton- 
court, at ten o^'clock at night. When the princess entered the queen’s 
presence, she fell on her knees, and protested, with streaming eyes and in 
earnest language, “ her tnith and loyalty to her sovereign majesty, let who- 
soever assert the contrary !” Queen Mary replied, somewhat sharply, 
** You will not confess your offence, I sec, but rather stand stoutly on your 
truth. I pray God your truth may become manifest !” — ** If it is not,” 
said the princess, “ I will l«)ok for neither favour nor pardon at your 
majesty’s hands .” — ** Well, then,” said the queen, ‘‘you stand so stiffly 
on your truth, belike you liavc been wrongfully punished ? I must 
not say so to your majesty,” replied Elizalieth. “ But j'ou will rejx>rt 
so to others, it soemeth,” rejoined Mary. “ No, an’ please your majesty,” 
replictl the princess. “ I have Iwme, and must bear, the burden thereof; 
but 1 humbly beseech 3 'our grace’s good opinion sf me, as I am, and 
ever have been, your majchiy’s true subject.” The queen turned away 
with a half soliloquy' in Spanish, uttering audibly,^‘^God kuoweth ' 

If the intercepted correst>ondencc between Elizabeth and the French 
ambassador was at that moment in Mary’s thoughts, she cotild scarcely 
have mid less. The story goes, that king Philip hsA Interccilcd for 
Elizabeth ; that he caused her to be sent for that she might partake the 

I Bedta^ld P<ipen« S<fa. 14. 15S4 ; by Iter. (1 R Mannfnir. 

• * Koxe, who Impllei that he IimIUio Incident from KliMbcih 
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iiy>Iendid festivities fit Christmas, in honour of the nuptials, and that he 
was, during this interview, hidden behind the tapestry to preven^his 
wife’s harsh treatment of her sister. But those who know how eagerly 
the Spanish ambassador sought Elisalx^th’s life the preceding spring, will 
find some difficulty in believing that Philip was a better ^end to ^ 
than the queem^ The interview terminated amicably between^t^ 
sisteni, for the queen put on Elizabeth’s finger a costly ring, as a pledge 
of amity ; and Leti* adds, that she said impressively, Whether you 
be guilty or innocent, I forgive you.” llie queen had given- a ring nt 
her accession, as a token to recall their love if Elizabeth ever stood in 
danger. Elizabeth had sent it^to her in the hour of deep distress, at 
Whitehall, Mary had proliably retained it until this instant. 

The queen recommended Sir Tliomas Pope to her sister as comptroller 
of her household. She mentioned him as a^ierson of humanity, pru- 
dence, and altogether of such qiialities as would render her homo pleasant 
and happy ; and the sequel proved that the que^n really placed about 
her sister a man of honour and good feelings. Whenever this celcbratod 
interview took place, it is certain that, although most trying cirenm^ 
stonoes pftorwards occurred, owing to Elizabeth’s own imprudence in 
listening to fortune^telleW*,’ and, moreover, two or three dangerous plots 
were concocted among her servants, yet she never lost tlio i)rivilcge of 
access to her sister, or was again put under durance. 

At this period queen Mary was in constant interconrse with one who, 
notwiUistanding consanguinity, was the very last x^rson any reader of 
English history could have expected to hear was about her majesty's 
pdtli, and alxmt her bed, and In hourly eommunicatiou with her. lor 
who (X>uld 'imagine that the desolate widow of the duke of Suffolk, the 
bereaved mother of lady Jane Gray, could bo found within a few months 
of Uieir oxcention a close attendant on queen Mary’s x^erson, and, withal, 
an active courtier, soliciting her ro^'al kinswoman to receive into her 
sorvioo the niece of Siifiblk and the first cousin of the martyred Jane ? 
Yet the ]>roofs aro inoon testable, and hero are cited in the very words of 
the Willoughby manuscript Ixsforo quoted:^ — Margaret Wil- 
loughby has lieen to court with the lody^Fninoes* grace fduclicss of 
Suffolk], who has her place in the privy-chamber. Young mistress 
Margart^t was muck commended, and the lady Frances* graoo did not 
doubt but> in a short time, to xilace her about the queen’s highness, so 
os to content all hef fnends.”^ Some little time afterwords queen Mary 

V BciiAUd'tf Despatdiei^ Tyilcr*i Iklward Klliftbrth [and eastlna lier nativity, and lluii 
and Mary. <>r tlip qtievn and PhlUiv, vftl be disctiswd In 

* Oregork) lieli's life of qwen Hicabetb, her moceedtng bksnspiiy. Dee Goirered copt- 
avovrcdly written Oom nMini)icri|H8 hi p»s. flnemmt aa a coaiCutor ef Packer aivl other 
aeaeton of Imd Ayleelmrp. reiim of Charh'it 1 1, conanftatora. eervanta of Elisabeth. 

» Tytter*« Stale Paficrs Kdward and Marj-, * MSS. of the Wniougfbbys of Wollarton. 
vol. il. The carious letter and examination • letter of Mr. Medeley. exeaitor of the 
of Dr. Dec and other ooi^ttmra ihr visiting young WUloagbhjB, to John HallsUie stew ard 
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compliod with the solicitations of her relative and attendant^ duchesa 
fhweeSy by placing Margaret Gray in the newly formed household of 
her sister Eliasabeth at Hatfield.* 

The meeting of Mary’s thinl parliament, Novemlni^ 11 , drew her 
fi^ her autumnal retirement to her palace of Whitehall. Her prooes* 
si^to oxx^n it was an equestrian one of peculiar splendour. King 
Philip ro*lc 5 by her side, wearing his borrct-cap and black velvet doublet. 
A sword of state was ^me before each, in token of their independent 
sovereignties. The queen 'was mounted on a trained courser, whoso 
ample chest was decorated with rosettes and bands of gems, whilo a 
housing of cloth of gold descended below the saddle-stop. The attitude 
of her c<piestrinn portraits pmves that she rodo on the b^ch side-saddle, 
although Catherine de Minlicis had alrea«ly introduced the pommelled 
one now in use. She vfbre a small coif: a hand of tho most costly 
jewels jvisse<l over her hc^ad, and clas|Hd under the chin ; the Spanish 
mantilla veil hung in broad lapiH'ts from the crown of her head to her 
waist. TTer dress opened from the throat to the chest, with a very small 
nifT surmounting a chemisette, "'and called a«i>artlet;® it showed a car- 
canet of jewels ntiin<l (he throat, cciniiected with a splendid Q|)che and 
p(‘ar pearl, fasteruvl Jn the chest. Ilio slwvt^, slaslied and moderately 
ftill towards tho ellK)w, were gatliered at the wrist into ruffles and 
i'-welled bracelets. I'he corsage of the dress, right and tafx^ring, was 
girt at tlu? waist with a cordrInTfi of gems. The skirt of tlic robe 
was open from tho waist, but cU»fied at pleasure with aglets studded 
with jewels. Such was the riding-dress of ladies of rank’ before tho 
monstruns farthingale '^’as introduced, which was worn even on hoi^c- 
Ixick. 

It had bccin warmly dclmted in queen Mary’s council, in her presence, 
‘•urhether it were not ex^KHlient to restore the church lands to their 
original pnqHiPos;" when the earl of Bctlford, who was present, knowing 
his interost.s greatly concerned, fell into a violent |iassion, and breaking 
Ins n>sary of Ixwls from his girdle, flung them into the fire, swearing 
deeply “ That he valuctl his sweet abbey of Woburn more tVian any 
fatherly conncil that could *00x00 from Rome.”* His words may 

believed witliout the slightest diffiailty. The queen was eoovinoed by 

« 

of Tyliey. It ta a plain Mter of SiwJtjwr. iish«r at TfataeM. T>c«rtiib«r the 23rfl, l$S5. 
dratdnff money for tUo outfit of JXIantarot Margaret oontlaooi In the icnrioe of tba 
Wtllnugbby. princnai at llatMd oniU sbe manied Mr 

> Margarpt Willonqbby. being th<% danghti^ Mattbrw AnindHL l4&li,a good match for bar. 
of Annr Uray. eIsut to Um bnaband of ^ Ca1l<d beoaiiaa It parted the UUIn 
Francpa nraiidnn, WM tjy ttuit dMoral. equally ronod farff-itifr. arbirb could bfs opened or 
with qiiern 31ary and prinoeiMi KUabrth. a cXosnl at pleasure, with aglets, or books and 
icreii-gnind-dauqhter to queen Eltxsbetfa eyes. 

WoodWUe. The stewatd of Tylsey marks, * ]dary is thus reprme nt ed on her great seaf. 
in the 'Wtllooghby acconnta, the e xpnns f s of * I’ortfolioof a Man of l^fm; Monthly 
young Margarfa on her Journey V» Hatfield Magarine, Nov. mta. This oommunlc^in 
to pat in her pocket, and ten bbUlfngs oonsi«»te of extfmcte Arom the Cole Brit, 
for fees para to tbe lady Kliubeth’s grace's Museum, tbeo reoeotly opened to the public. 
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this scene, that it was utterly uselois to recommend any degree of resti- 
tution t4) her fathcr*B new nobility* NevcrthelcBS, Mary was extremely 
ni^ent with her parliament to restore the lands which had been sci^ 
by her father from the church, and distributed among the partisans of 
his measures. Had the English parliaments been as firm in the defence 
of the Protestant faith, and of the lives of their fcllow-creatures, as tb^ 
were of these ill-gotten goods, the annals of the first queeu-reg&nt 
would have been clear of all stain of persecution but the reckless 
facility with which they passed laws for burning their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, forms a strong contrast to tbeir earnestness when a hint glanced 
against the mammon they really worship]^ ; many struck their bands 
on their swords, aiSrming, with oaths, that they would never part 
with their ablxsy lands while they could wield a weapon.** Which reso- 
lution being told to the queen, she said, ** She pixist content herself with 
setting them a good example, by devoting the lands she found in posses- 
sion of the crown to tlic supix)rt of learning, and the relief of the most 
destitute i)oor.** Her council represunted, that if she gave these revenues 
away, she could not 8Up{)ort the splendour of her crown. She replied, 
^ 'l*hat she preferred the peace of her conscience to ten such crowns as 
England.^* Mary knew ^at cardinal Pole was on .bis way to England, 
with authority from ix>pe Julius to reconcile the country to the see of 
Borne, cohfirming them worshipiyers of their own interest in possession 
of their spoils. She had sent her tnisty knight, Sir Edward Hastings, 
who was the cardinaVs nephew, as his escort to England, accompaniccl 
by lonl Paget. Sir William Cecil (afterwanis lord Burleigh) attached 
luqisc'lf as a volunteer agent on the mission of inviting the pai)al supre- 
macy into this country ; ^ thus affording an additional instance to the 
many furnislied by history, that leaders of [x^rsccutions have bei‘n 
almost invariably renegailcs. Polo came by water from Gravesend ; and 
fixing the large silver cross, emblem of his Icgantiiio authority, in the 
prow of his state-barge, its progress was surveyed with mixed emotions 
liy the citixens, who linc<l the banks of the Thames as he was rowed to 
Whitehall. Gardiner receivcil him at the watei-gate, king Philip rose 
fi\an table, and received the cardinal at the princiiial entrance, and the 
queiai herself at the head of the stairs, where she greeted him with 
these words, ** The day 1 ascended the throne T did not feel such joy I”* 
Festivities on a gran^ scale tix>k place, a tournament was held — the last 
in England — which was attonde<l by royal and noble foreigners,® No- 
vember 25, 1554. Her majesty distributed the prizes with her own 
band; and king Philip was one of the combatants. The first prize 

^ in his T c se w cb^ M llio Sutc- GoUccilon. The toarnetnent was proclaimed 

raptor otBce. Kit^Turd and Mary, occupying in Um pcvsence-chauber (tlie white halt of 
the totter part of the tost Tolnwe. Weaiininster^patoce) to take place at West* 

* 'NoaUlea* Ainhanailea, vol. t. luitwter. 

’ Straw herry-liiU M8.. ftom the Ilaricton 
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Mary gave was **for the best armour aud the most gallant entry/* 
]xing Philip was pronoancc<l only second best in this case ; and the 
qu^n bestowed her prize of a rich ouche on doii Frederic de Toledo. 
The candidates for the sword prize are thus describeil : — ** Sir George 
Howard (brother to the unfortunate queen Katharine Howard) fought 
yK||v well; don Adrian Garcias better ; and Sir John Perrot best of all ; 
ana to him the queen gave in reward a ring set with a fine diamond.*’ 
Public report insi^ed that Sir John Perrot was the queen’s half brother. 
He was a knight of gigantic stature, who bore a strong resemblance to 
Henry VIII. “ At the pike-in-rank, Thomas Percy (ailorwards restored 
by queen Maty as seventh cart of Northumberland) acquitted himself 
right valiantly ; dou Carlo dl Sangtiinc with better fortune, but don lluy 
Gomez liest of all ;** and to him the queen’s majesty gave a ring. The 
last course was a tournes*' with the foil. Lord William Howard, the 
high-admiral, fought witli high commendation ; the marquis of Torro 
Mayore ezccc^cd him, but king Philip suriMissed all,” to whom queen 
Mary gave, nothing loath, the prize of a diamond ring. l*he darting of 
the McK>ri8!i jereetl, called jcugo den caunes, x^as among the diversions at 
this festival. Philip and his Spanish cavaliers excelled in iL and thus 
gave a new feature «io the English touniaiiieat, ••The kin^s giuco,” 
sjiys an eye-witness/ my lord Fitzwalter, and divers Spanianls, did 
mount dressed in various colours, the king in red, some in green, some 
ill yellow, some in white, and some in blue. They luui in their hands 
targets and canes : forthwith they commenced hurling the canes at each 
other. Their trarn|x^t(Ts were drr^ssed in their masters* colours, and they 
had drums mode of kettles [kettle-drums], and banners the oolouf of 
their garments.” 

The queen was extremely ill on the day she had appointed to intro- 
duce the mission of cardinal Pole to |iarliamei]t ; and as she could not go 
as usual to Westminster, she was forced to take the privileges of an 
invalid, and convene her |M*ers and ccimtnons in her great prcscnce- 
chainl)cr at the [lalace of Whitehall. Here she was carried to her 
throne, attended by all her hvlies* King Philip was seatcvl under tho 
same canopy, but at the <iueeirs left hand. A seat of dignity was x^iaced 
for the cardinal at the queen’s right liand, but at a due distance from tho 
royal canopy. Q'hc lord chancellor Ganliner cummancod the business of 
the day with this quaint addrcj»8 : — ** My lords <»f the upper house, and 
my ma intern of the nether house here present, the right reverend father 
in God my lord cardinal Pole, Ic^te a laitre, is oomo from the afjostolic 
sec of Rome as amliassador to the king and queen’s majesties, ufon one 
of the weightiest causes that ever happened in this realm. Which am- 
bassade (their majesties* pleasure is) to be signified by bis own month, 

1 Macliyn** Diaiy. 76. 

^ 3 'nie^*arU«iiK*nuir 7 JoaimLi nty thiH oernoony took plAcv on tho 7th of November. 
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you giving attentivo and inclinable ear io his grace, who is now ready to 
declare the same.” • • 

Cardinal Pole then stood up, and, in a speech of considerable length 
and eloquence, recapitulated his own sufferings and exile ; and with the 
ingenuity of a great barrister pleading a cause, uttered everything tl^t 
could be urged in iavour of the Roman Catholic side of the quc8tion.,>IHc 
mentioned the queen with emotion, declaring, the time was when, on 
her grace’s part, there was nothing but despair; forHiumbers conspired 
against her, and polioies devised to destroy her right. Yet she, a 
virgin, helpless and unharmed, prevailed, and had the victory ; and her 
faith, like a tamp assaulted by adverse winds through a daric and stormy 
night, yet kept a light to the hopes of many, and now shed, a* bright 
radiance.” In the course of the sjieech, the cardinal hinted “ that he 
had i>ower from pope Julius III. to absolve the^lnglish, without previous 
restitution of the church lands distributed by Henry VlII.” The imine- 
diato consequence of this understanding was, that the houses of parlia- 
ment, by general consent/ prepared a pGtitir>n to the throne, praying 
for rcoonciliation with the cco of Rome. 

The nfjxt morning the queen, her ladies, king Philip, and the cardinal, 
took their places as bcR>rc, when the peers anfi commons, led by 
Gardiner, again entered the presence-chamber, and presented the petition 
of {larliamcnt to the royal pair. Philip and Mary rose, and doing rever- 
ence to the cardinal, delivered this petition to him, who received it with 
gliwl emotion at their hands. He delivered a few words of thanks to 
and then ordered bis oommission from the {X)pe to lx; read aloud. 
Tilts ended, the peers and commons fell on their knees, and the cardinal 
pronounced solemnly his ahsolution and bcruHliction. Tlie whole as- 
sembly then followed the queen and her s;x>uso to St. Stephen’s chapr*!, 
where Tn Denm was sung, which ended the ceremon 3 \ Queen Mary 
was struck with a rela|ise of illness during this solemnitj*, so agitating 
was it to her. She, however, trusted that her indisposition was oudng 
to her sitiiaimn, which promised (she pcrsuadeil herself) an licir to the 
crown. Her health rallied sufficiently to poimitl her appearance at the 
Christraas festival, which was kept with m<m than usual splendour, on 
account of her marriage and the reconciliation to Rome. 

Just at this time the queen expressed her pity for Sir John Choke, 
but did not pardon lym of lier own acconl ; slie referred his case to 
Gardiner. His offence wan not a small one, for ho hml written the letter 
from the council which branded the queen with illegitimacy in the 

' Pwrl. Htotory. vol. HI. ^ 323, from Trlileb tli© iw of the new Is not yet printed in tho 
this einfrttlar dcene Is Uken. The proporikm stomnehs of eieeen or twelve ports of the 
of the jf*roteet«nts to the Ottholks in Ki>gisnil. renlm, whet countenance soever men make 
In the relffn of Bilwani VI., Is thus «mtwar«Hy to plense th(*m in whom they see 

in A conatentlel letter of loiU to the the power reetetb."— 6trype*a Recordi, .vol. 
protector Sk^merict. June 7, IM9 : — “ The usq si. p. 110. 

ofUie old rcUgioa h forbidden by law, and * 
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coarsest terms, and tanntingrly advised her to offer her hoinai*e to qnecn 
Jnc^. It was the oflSco of Sir William Cecil tofwrite all letters of 
council, but he shilled this on poor Sir John Cheke^ with a dexterity 
on which he afterwards j;o^tly plumed himselfj In one of Sir John 
C^ko*s supplicatory letters to Oanliner, from iPadua, daUd Deccmberi 
he makes nse of these words : — I hear qneen'Mary’s noble high- 
ness, pitying the extreme state of my case, hath refenred unto your lord- 
shi]> to fake order ^n my matters after what sort your lordship listeth. 
Therefore all now lieth in your hand, that either of this endless misery 
you may ease me, or else cast me into extreme beggary. I envy not 
others to whom the qneen*8 grace was merdful, hut I crave the same 
mercy in a like cause.'* 

The festivities on Christmas-erve were peculiarly splendid ; the princess 
Elizalx?th was not only pe^itted to join them, but to take her place at 
the lianquet as the heir-presumptive of the realm. The great hall of the 
palace was lighted witli a thousand lamps of various colours, artificially 
disposed. Here queen Mary, her husband, and a splendid assembly of 
Eiivjish, Flemish, and Sf^nish nobles, sup]^. The princess Elixabeth 
sat at the same table witii her sister, next the royal canopy, ^lled by 
tlie chronicler the cldth of estate. Klixahc^th likewise was pivsent at tiro 
groat tourney that took place five days after^^'ards, acoonling to the pro^ 
claraatioii iho queen had made on the arrival of the prince of Savoy. 
'Fhc earl of Devonshire ha<l lieen released from Fotheringay-castle, and 
ivas introduced at court, with the honours due to his rank, at theso 
(Christmas festivities. He expressed a wish to travel, that he might 
improve his mind, and was offererl by the queim an honourable intrcxldb- 
tion to the cinpcroFs court.® 

As the bridal festivities of queen Mary hml been postponed to the 
Christmas season, great magnificence was expected on the occasion ; yet 
it was the queen’s desire that they should be conducted witj(^ a regard to 
economy which was perfectly disgusting to the functionaries whoso 
offices were to arrange the amusements of the court. Sir Thomas 
Carden, 'who ha<l seen the s]x>ils of many a goodly abbey tossed to 
him^ ns funds for findings his puppets,** was indignant at the change 
of times, and remonstraterl, through Sir Henry Jemingham, tlmt 

• 

1 hifl rtirionn naiTRUve, imMiibM In < He was a fevonrlte mtlemMi of the 
Tvtter'a State* raprr». vo|. il., KilwArd aimI beilrhaiiitfer te>kfhgH«iif7Vlll.,an«)iliow«dL 
Mary. 1l<* SrMtrfM to Indiioo Sir NIctiolaa accoidlng to th*' royal taste, a ariAi smto 
Tbrockmr.»rton te> andriiak** it. In tiie oompoaltion cpT iMoeanta soil ma a q n ee. 

s Nuibp jintfqtM*. by Sir Jcfbn IIaiin;eton. He had be«*ti miiihcNi with Uw apoUa of ilia 

> IT«* kn KnKlaixt In tb^ ii>rina of i&ss. boMptial of SL Marjr fUatnceval, wbiefa 
An affectionate letter b extant fflroai him to ooee oociipied the idta of Uw jirsaent North; 
queen Mary, giving her an acoemni of bta uniberUiiU'lioiiAr. In U»* Strand. Ha was m 
Inteirtew with the emperor in KlandtVii. It great n-fbnneT, Imt whether the devoorer of 
appears the Coiirtenaya poMessed a sna at an bondtal oonfaS be oMiadeatteoalj rellgloaa^ 
Kcw. for the mother of Cotartenay dated her Is a dlmcttlt pulDi of ethka. 

tetten to hw wm from Uiat plice. 
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ho had already shown all his novelties to king Philip, and wanted 
now properties.** Upon which Sir Henry i)enned, under the queei^js 
direction, an epistle, wherein her majesty plainly intimated her desire 
tliat something should he provided without any further drain on the 
royal purse* 

A slight notice of the properties under ** gentle master Carden*s *^^r- 
veillance, will give an id^ of the childish spectacles prepared for amuse- 
ment at this juncture. He had to furnish forth a masc|ue of apes, and a 
masque of cats. He paid Ocorgo Allen 6s. 8ef. for covering six counter- 
feit apes with grey rabbits' skins. These creatures were to seem playing 
on bagpipes, and to sit ‘*at top in a row, like minstrels, as though they 
did (day.** The same George Allen was paid for furring six great 8hax)es 
of wicker, made for a masque of cats, and 6s. for furnishing six dozen 
oats* tails. The chief novelty, however, for king Philip*s entertainment 
was a masque written by the learned Nududas Udall ; the scone repre- 
sented Venice, and the xx^rsons were xxitrons of Venetian galleys, witli 
galley-slaves as their torch-bearers ; “ six Veiiuses, or amorous Venetian 
ladies, with six Cuxnds aqd six Turkey-women as torch-bcarers.*’ A 
masque of covetous men, with long noses, and a mask of black and tinsel 
with batx)ons* faces. A^Iay, called Ireland, rcix'cscnting the state of 
that Gomitry, and the humours of the xxx>xde>’* had been prcxvircd for the 
entertainment of Edward VI., but its representation was delayc<l, 

because tlio young king was very sick.** There is reason to believe it 
was acted for the amusement of queen Mary, and was certainly got ux> 
with atteutiou to the costume of the country. Hicre were dresses made 
i>^ ** grey caraey,** like Inshmcn*s coats, with long plaits, and orange 
frizado (frieze) for mantles. Thus, at an earlier [x^riud than that of 
ShakoHxxsare, Irish character had X)OS8ossion of the English stage ; more- 
over, there woix? Onuigcmcu before Uie era of William III. The most 
valuable among Carden*s prox^ertics was “one x^inted book of Hans 
lldby^ making,’* for which he yaid him six xh)uiu 18. This was the 
illustrious xsiintor Hans Holbein, who died of the plague iu Loudon, in 
the year 1554. 

Queen Mary*s court at this season was the resort of men whose 
undying names fill the history of that stirring century, whose renown, 
either for good or evil, is familiar iu mcmoiy as household words. Tlicrc 
juct together, iu the |xilacc Imlls of St James or AVhitehall, the ministers 
and the victims of X^iilip the Sccond*8 long career of vigorous tyranny 
while they were yet in early manhood, just starting for their devious 
course of life. There appeared, in all the grace of manly beauty, Alva 
the Terrific, whoso fine x^erson disguised a disposition of demoniac cruelty, 
afterwards exercised on the unfortunate Protestants of the Low Countries ; 
))y his side was the magnificent Fleming, count Egmout and his fellow- 
patriot count lloruc, aftcrwanls the resisters and victims of thQ cruelties 
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ami dc8})otisin with which Philip atid Alva desolated the Protestant cities 
of Klamicrs. There mi^ht bo seetip then a youtliful gailant, a contender 
in tournaments for ladies* smiles and^ royal prisesp the grandee Kuy 
OomeZp afterwards the celebrated prime-minister of S{viin ; andp as if to 
ccanplcte the historic groupp there arrivedp soon afterp l*hililx«rt Emanuel 
(hiHia of Savoyp the suitor of Elizabeth and the future conqueror at SU 
Quintin. I^tp and greatestp came that illustrious prince of Orange who 
wrested Holland from the grasp of Philip If. The queen sent her lord 
priv>’'-8eal to welcome the princes of Savoy and of Orange at Oravc^nd ; 
they aime through London-bridge to Whitehall in the royal bargee* 
Januarjr 9p 1555^^ and landed at Whitehall-palacep where brilliant 
festivities were at that znomeat held. 

All this splendour soon closed in the darkest gloom, llic quecn*a 
health had ]^*cd sinking ^ince November set in ; yet, inspired by her 
illusive ho{)CS of offspring, she kept up her spirits with more than usual 
energy. She was carried to her tlirono in the house of lonls, January 
lOp ibr the purpose of dissolving parliamontp when she went through the 
cereinony of sceptering* those demoniac acts,ipassctl by her thin! |mrlia» 
mentp which let loose the fiends of persecution over her ocii^try. A 
singular act was lilicwise passedp declaring treason to pray ]»uhlicly 
for licr deatlip wliich it storms was done in some meetings of Protestants ; 
but a clause wfis addinl, proliably by her desiro, that ** if penitence was 
expn?sscd, the parties were only to Iro obnoxious to minor punishment, 
awarded by their judge.*’ * I’lic two hou.4bs had joined in a |X‘tition to 
riiilip, recpiesting, that if it should happen to the queen otherwise than 
well in lier travail, he would take ujion him the government of fho 
realm during the minority of her child, witli its guardianship. Ix)rd 
Paget had raised an objection to this measure, but the friends of Philip 
dechired he had protested, on his honour, that he would resign the 
goveminent when his cliild came of age. ** Ay,” replierl Pagc*t ; “ but 
should he not, who is to sue the homl?” — a witticism tiiken extremely 
ill hy the king and qumi. But the act vraa passed, notwithstanding 
lord Paget’s opposition, and it certainly threw great power into the hands 
of Philip during the queer’s long illness. NoailU^, indeed, exfuneiwly 
assured his sovereign, the king of France, that it is of little use apix^aling 
to queen Mary as an indc|iendent sovereign ; for, f¥om the day of her 
marriage, Philip of Spain ruled virtually in every measure, domestic or 
foreign, in the kingdom of England. The bishops, he says,^ received 
notice; to make processions and prayers for the life and safety of the heir 
to the throne, of which the queen expected to become the mother. Soon 
after placards were fixed on her palace walls, containing these words-— 

> Holindied. wbo«c cbinnicle l« drkwn frovn * Pari, frift voL llf.jr>. 332. For her flliMa^ 

the namtiveof an rye-wltncaa, Gc«>rse Per* aee HoUnsbed ; ftrat ttfition. 
ren. naatcr of the revels to Uward, Harj, *pArLIIIai.b.33l. 
and ElirablUL * NoaSUes* AmbaMadn. voL v. 
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^ Arc ye so stupid, Bnglish'^'nobles, as to believe that onr queen should 
have aught, without it be a marmot or a pujipy-clog ^ ♦ 

It is true that her hope of bKnging offsjiring was utterly delusive ; 
the increase of her figure was but symptomatic of dropsy, attended by a 
complication of the most dreadful disorders which can afflict the fen^o 
frame, under which every faculty of her mind and body sunk for laany 
months. At this'timo commenced that horrible ])er8ecation of the Pro- 
testants which has stained her name to all futurity; but if eternal 
obloquy was incurred by the half-dead queen, what is the duo of the 
parliaments which legalised tlio acts of cruelty committed iu her name ? 
Shall we call the bouse of lords higided^ when its majority, which sanc- 
tioned this wickedness, wore conii)osed of the same individuals who had 
planted, very recently, the Protestant church of |Jngland?”* Surely 
not ; for the name implies honest, thougli wi^ng-n^ed attaebment to 
one religion. Shall wo 8up|)ose that the land groanM under the iron 
sway of a standing army? or that the S{)anisli bridegroom h«ad intro^ 
diioeil foreign forces? But reference to facts wull prove, that even 
L*hilip*8 household sorvanki were sent back with his fioet; and a few 
vaults, fopls, and fiddlers, belonging to the grandees his bridesmen, were 
all the forct^s permitted tft land — no very fonnidabTe band to fhiglish- 
nien. The (piocn hail kept her word rigorously, wheu she asserti\l “ tliat 
no alteration should be made iu religion without universal consent.** 
\( she hml bribed one parliament, why did she notkinq) it sitting during 
Jier short reign? If her jiailiaments had been honest os herself, her 
reign would have the pride of her country, instead of its reproach ; 
U'^iise, if they hail done their duty in guarding their fellow-creatures 
from bloixly peual la>vs rt'sjxHsting religion, the queen, by har first regal 
act, in restoring the nnciiuit fiw constitution of the great Plantagenets, 
lifid put It out of the jK>wer of her goveriiincnt to take further vengeance 
on any iudividual who op|)Osc.Ml it. She had exerted all the energy of 
lier great eloquoiUH) to impress on the minds of her judges tlmt they 
W're to sit as •* iiidiftbrent umpires U'twwu herself and her pi'ople,*’ 
She had no standing anny to awe piirliaiucnts, no rich civil list to 
bribe them. By restoring the gnmt estates*bf the Howard, the Percy, 
and many other victims of Hc»nry Vlll. and Edward Vl.*8 regency, by 
giving hick the reri^mies of the phiiidered bishoprics and the church 
lands possessod by th^* crown, she had reiluccd ^rself to poverty as 
omnplete as the most enthusiastic lover of fnxNiom could desire. But her 

> NiMtltos^ Am b s w d e a ▼vt* v. hy Ilrnry VlIU and tbetr pimt suppUrd by 

s Tl» booM of kMda la Ibo Uib conbity, par mnm iho ntatet oonroikto of M royoi 
WM oompourd of ftww aieub«rr» tliAn our oouseliold rained by caprice, whOM fslhm 
nreomt queon^ cossdl. A mtinmiM bad been nuccNbearrra totordmayii^beralda, 
lesialativo nobUfuvU laarbe inferred fton and lower Ibnbi of tbe law, Ac; pr oper 
Uie hfeUMry of tbexndoni, wfer more fevour* candklatra fbr th« lower bonae If Uicgr won 
able to clTlI and iwtfgloila ItborW- Many of their wmy ly abUliy, but awkward membera 
the hauithty andoot noMlfey. wbo oontmlled of a houM of peers, then amottnUny to about 
the crown In lbs pweedina tigf* were cut off fifty laymen. 
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|x.Ttioiuil exfjcndituro was extremely' eooiioxnicaly and sIio successfully 
with i)Overty till her husband involved Eii$;land in a French 
war. The Frtnch ambassador affirmed, in his despatches, that tho 
qiuen was so very ix>or, that her want of money was apimrent in 
everything |x^rtaining to herself, even to tho dishes X’tit on her own 
tAjeJ 

'Hie fact of whether the tor{>id and half-dead queen was the instigator 
of a iiersecution, tho memory of \%hich curdles the bloo<l with liorror at 
this distance of time, is a i}uostion of less moial ini]K>rt at the present 
day, tliau a clear aualyzatiou of the evil with which Holfish interests had 
inh eted the legislative powers of our country* It was in vain that Mary 
ulinostMbslained iruni creation of |)ccrs, and restored the ancient custom 
of annual lariiaiuents ; ^ the majority of the ))ersons coinposiug the 
liitiiM^s of |)ecrs and oomtnens were di.shoucsl, indifferent to all religions, 
and willing to establisli the must op|X3siiig rituals, so that they might retain 
their grasp on the accursed tiling with which Uieir very souls W'ere cor- 
rupted — Ibr comipted they were, though not by the unfortunate queen. 
I'iit* ciiurch lands, with wdiicli Henry VJil. jiad bribed his aristocracy, 
tilled and untitled, into co-operation with liis enormities, lx>th iXTsonai 
and iMiiitical, luid iiakiced national depravity. 41'he leaders of tfic Marian 
persecution, (lardiner and itonner, were of tlio a|)Ostato class of ]:x^rsecii- 
Viva. “ I’k'sh bred in murder,** they liad belonged to the government of 
ilenry Vlil., which scut the zealous llomau Catholic and the pious 
I'nitestant to the same stake. For the sake of worldly advantage, cither 
for ambition or power, Gardiner and llouucr bad, for twenty years, pro- 
moted tho burning or quartering of tho advocates of papal supremacy ; 
ilicy now turneil with the tide, and burnt, with the same degree of con- 
.sjicntiuusuess, the opposers of fiapal supremacy. The persecution 
ap[»cars to have Ixx^n greatly aggravated by the ciipricc, or the private 
V( ngoance, of these prelates. Yet all ought not to be included in one 
sweeping censure; a noble minority of good men, disgusted at tlic detest- 
able fieiuil laws which lighted the torturing fires for tho Protestants, 
seceded Ixddly from the house of commons, after vainly opposing them. 
This glorious hand, for the honour of human nature, was composed of 
Catholics as well as Protestants ; it was beadcnl by the great jurist, ser- 
jeant Plowden, a lioman catholic so firm as to refusa the cbanoellorshi]!, 
when ][)er8uad^ to take it by queen Elizabeth, because be would not 
change his religion. Tlds secession is tlio first indication of a principle 
of merciful tolemtion to bo .found among any legislators in Pmgla^. 
Few were tho numbers of these good men, and long It was before their 
principles gained ground ; for, truly, the world had not made sufficient 
advauoo in Christian civilization at that time to recognise any virtue in 
religious toleration. 

1 Noftina, toL ▼. 
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Ouc of Mary’s earliest cares had been to provide a series of orthodox 
masses for the soul of her father ; and for this purpose she wished te 
appropriate certain rectorial tithes belonging to Kendal church, then in 
possession of the crown. She consulted her ecclesiastic confidants on 
the matter ; but they assured her that the |x>pe would never permit the 
endowments of a parish to be appropriated to the assistance of so 
mined an enemy of the church as Henry VIII. She, in the hope that 
her father’s soul waa not wholly beyond the reach of intercession, pre-* 
sented the odvowson to a college ho had refounded at Cambridge, saying, 

That as his benefaction to this college was the best thing be had done 
for himself, the best thing she could do to show her duty, was to 
augment its revenues for his sfikc.” ‘ Among the ixipular acciftotions 
against Mary is a very terrible one ; no otlier than that she instigated an 
ecclesiastical council to exhume her father’s bones, to be burnt for 
heresy. At the very time when Mary is represented as encouraging 
such iiarricidal insults on her father’s body, she was occupied in fond, 
vain solicitude for the comfort of his soul ; and was actually sparing 
endowments fiom her povegrty, in hopes that his state might be amelio- 
mted. The story was foundetl on one still stranger, the detail of which 
is prcserv^cd by the Scottish ambassador, ^Iclvillc. writes, that when 
he journeyed over the border^ on a mission to queen Elizabeth, a man 
who professed divining and other conjurations joined his train* He was, 
or Imd Kvu, valet of (luceu Elizabeth’s chamber, and had served in the 
liousehold of her father and brother ; he was, in all probability, n spy of 
the English court. Melville w*as ontertaincil by him with the wildest 
Inks ccaicerniiig the n^yal family of Tudor. “Henry Vlll.,” said this 
iuforiimut,^ consulted uccromancers, who told him that Edward bis son 
would have few years, and no heirs; that his two daughters would 
succeed each other ; that Mary w*ould take in marriiigo a Spaniard, 
anti make great alterations in England ; and that Elizabeth would 
marry a Scotclimau or a Frenchman. Whereupon Henry VJll. poisoned 
lH)th his daughters ; but they took antidotes and recovered, after suffer* 
iiig severe iiitenial agonies.” He added, ** that Mary never regained 
her health ; and that all the dreadful intemaUsufferings which the women 
who hikunted her chamber [meaning her becbchamber women] told him 
she endured, were oaring to her father’s cruelty. Therefore, to be revenged 
on him, she had her fother’s bones taken up and burnt” As, however, 
the gigantic skeleton of Henry VIII. was found by Sir Henry Halfbitl 
and Ocorgo IV. quite whole in the vault of St George’s chapel at Windsor, 
no better proof can be given of the falsehood of both statements. 

The proto-martyra ot the Trotestant church of England were men of 
blameless lives and consistent conduct ; their leader waa prebend Hogers, 

^ IttaL of KmdsL SoQthosr's lltet. of the Church. 
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of St. raid’s who was burnt at Smithfield, February 4, 1555. The same 
we^ were burnt, Saunders, rector of AU-hallows, at Coventry; Dr. 
Howland Taylor,^ at Uadleif^h ; and bishop Hooper, at Gloucester. AH 
were oifered their lives as the price of a|x)stacy, but all remained firm in 
their iaitli. The martyrdom of >>ishop Hoojicr was a peculiar instance of 
in^mtitude in Mary’s ^vernment, for his loyalty to her had been as firm 
fis ms adherence to his church. He wrote a narrative of his conduct, 
in wliich he says, with naive simplicity, “ When queen Mary’s fortums 
were at the worst, I rode, myself, from place to place (as is well known), 
to win aud stay tlie people for her party. And whereas, when another 
was proclaimed [lady Jane Gray], 1 preferred our queen, notwithstand- 
ing th(^ pniciamations. 1 sent horses in both diires [Gloucester and 
Worcester] to serve her in great danger, ns ^^ir John Talbot and William 
Lygon, estp, can testify.” ^ 

At tiic end of llie wt^ek of crime* winch saw the sufferings of tliesc 
four gtxxl men, Alphonso di Castro, a Frauciscan friar, confessor to king 
I’hilii*, pri'achcd before the court a sermon, inveighing against the wicki^l- 
iicss of burning them ; he Ixddly declared tlie truth, that the Knglish 
bishops Iramcd not in «Si*riptiire to burn any one for cunsciepce sake, 
'i'his truly Christiair sermon produced an orllcr from court, whether 
from the queen or her hnslxind is not known, to stop the burnings for 
upwards of live weeks, which raiscHl hoj^es of future clemency ; but in 
vspn, for, at the lowest computation, alxjvc two liimdred human 
creatures ]XTis)ied b<*fon* the jx^rsecution and Mary’s reign ceased alto- 
gether. In lebruary, 1555, (niristieni 111., king of Denmark, wrote an 
excellent letter to queen Mary, claiming bishop Coverdale, one of Ihe 
translators of the Knglish Bible, as his subject. Thus, to the joy of 
all humane persons, \vas a gooii and learned man delivered from a 
dreadful death. 

The only notice of the queen’s existence for several months is to lx? 
found in the ]jages of the Diary of a resilient in the city of Ix>ndon, 
who notes, that *‘on April 3, the king’s grace removed the queen to 
Ilaropton-court to keep Easter, and to take her chamlier tliere,” after 
the usual mode of the queei» of England who expected offspring. Once 
only was queen Mary seen by the public, wliich was on St. Geoi^e’s- 
day, the 23ixi of tlie same mouth. Philip of Spain/as sovereign c>f the 
order of the GarU;r, ^vent in pn»cessioa with the ^nights and lords in 
their robes, with throe crosses, and a crowd of priests and clerks. Gar- 
diner, the lord chancellor, was likewise chanccdlor of the order : he wore 
his mitre, and was all the day attired in robes of gold tissue. The clioir 
sang Salva ftsta efiVs, as they went round the courts and cloisters of 

1 It is not fpenmllr known th«t * Feb. 10. 16M. Sm Martyrolosji 
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Hamiiton-court. The queen, who wag anxiougly looked for by many oi* 
her gubjectg, came to a caacment, and remained there while the hei;ald« 
were gurrounding king Philip, that hundreds,” adds Machyn, **did 
goo her grace after she had taken to her chamber’'^ Keports Avere 
valent in England that gbe was dead. A few days afterwards, 
rumour went tliat she had given birth to a prince. Machyn mcnyt>ns 
it in his quaint language thus : The last day of April tidings came to 
Tjondon that the queen's grace was delivered of a prince ; so that th(*n* 
was great ringing throughout tlie city and other jdaces of 
The morrow after it was turned othenvise, according to the pleasure of 
God; but it shall he, Avlien it ph^se God, who will rememlier his true 
servants that put their trust in film.” Expectation of tho birtli of an 
heir or heiress to England continued for some weeks, notAvithstanding 
this disippointmeut. 

So much ridiculo has been cast on the mistake made in the qumis 
situation, that no person has askcnl the obvious question of, **Who 
governed England during tho time Avhich embraced the commencement 
of the IVoti'stant perscciAtion and her violent illness ?” How violent 
that iUi\^8H Avas, may bo learned from tho testimony of the Venetian 
ambassador, Michele : ‘ ^From the time of her firk't aCfliction she Avas a 
prey to tho severest hea«lachc*s, her head being frightfully SAvellcd : she 
was likewise subject to [tcrix^iual attacks of hysteria, Avhich other women 
exhales by U*ars and pic*rciug cries.” From this notice may Ixj im]>liaih 
that tho wretched (pieen still retained sutlicient command of lierself to 
siij^ipress all audible plaints, as unbecoming her royal station. Who can, 
however, Ixdiove that a woman in this stato^ of mortal suffering was 
eai>able of governing a kingdom, or that she Avks accountable for «'uiy- 
thing done in it?® Foxo, in his narrative of the sufferings of the Pro- 
testaiU martyrs, whenever tho queen is mentioned, really confirms tlie 
dosoripUoii of Miclndt^, “Sometimes,” he re^xirts, “ she laid AA*eeks 
without speaking, as oim^ dead, an«l more than i>nce the rumour Avent 
out that she had di«l in childlxHl.” 

Whilst queen Mary remained at Hampton*oourt, she gaA*e audience to 
the two NoaiHes, on Imslness of the utmoA import touching peace or 
war. She rose tAvico or tlirice from her chair in great agitation during 
tho interview, and dkpressed herself very warmly n?garding the expatria- 
tion of the prince of Savoy, whoso restoration to his dominions, detained 
by France, avhs the point in dispute. She had not been visible for 
months liefore, and all her subjects, except the very few women shut up 
with her, suspected that she was d«id.^ The king of France, who was 

> MucbYn'!! ISary. |v ss. leaf. Tb« btinj ami brilliant Bctnoi wliich 

^ MS. Lantilowiic, p. 840 A. f(>lio |ST; aucoeedvd each other thaaamratitmin frrpatlv 
ItritMi Miteouiu. aggniTated it, oo that obc never regaiued lu r 

’ ir»T ilIii(S!( commeoecd with rrdoabloil health. 
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uueasy rej^anlinp; the ^var that Philip wan meditating:, told Noailfos **to 
%eok another audience Vith the qiteeu to discuss the matter with her, 
watching her countenance earnestly all the time.” Noailles went to 
liamptou-court in the beginning of May, with the hest intentions in the 
world for making the physiognomical inquisition his king recommended, 
bii^ found himself debarred from her presence, for her seclusion was 
deeper than ever, as she was suffering exce 88 ivel 3 \ 'i’lw next nevrs he 
sent won! to his king was “ that the queen would never bring any child 
into the world ; and that the wise woman, and an old maid wlio hml 
attended her from her youth, had declared that the queen’s siqqxwcd 
state was by no means of the hopeful kind generally siqqx^sctl, but 
rather some woful malady, k>t she sat whole days on the ground crouched 
to'^other, with lier kiuvs higher than her head.” 

The femak^s of her houSMiold and her medical attendants still kept up 
the delusive ho|»c that her accouchement was at haml. Prayers were 
jmt np fi»r her safe deliveiy, in May, lf»55 ; and circulars were written — 
similar to lliose prej^re<l at the birth of qiu'en KUzal)Cth and Kdwanl 
VI. — in which blanks wero left for dates, aiW for the sex of the royal 
offspring. The news was actually published in l^ondon, and carried to 
Norwich and Fland<?rs, tliat a prince was born.* 

The queen returned to St. James’s {mlacc no one knew when, and cem- 
tiiiuoil in a deplorable state of health throughout the summer, until she 
was advisixl to remove for the air of the ccumtry. Ih-r removal is thus 
minutely described by Slryjic’s MS. chronicler: ‘‘July Ul, 1555, tlio 
queen removed from St. JamesVpalace in the fields. Passing ihro^h 
Wliitehall and the park, she took her barge at Whitc*hal I -stairs to Lam- 
lK!th, my lord cardinal’s house; there she mounted into her chariot, and 
rmlc through 8t. George’s-licdds U> Newington, and over Newington- 
fields to Eltbam-palace, where she arrivetl at fivo in the afternoon — 
cardinal Pole, lonl Pemlwoko, lord Montague, and many more of her 
court, following on horseback, when a vast conflux of {coplc ci*ow<ied to 
sec her grace, alwvc ten thousaiid."* 'riiis seems licr first apfieamnco since 
her illness. AVhilst Mary remained snspendt^i bcitwecii life and death, only 
animatr^d hy a hope which ^’cry day became fainter, the conduct of her 
young htisband wa.s by no means edifying to her court. Fortunately, the 
queen had chosen maids of honour whose conrv.*ctnesH of life woa indmpeiich- 
able ; who wore not only ladies of approved virtue, but ready to do battle, 
if any audacious ofTciidcr offered an incivility. Of this praiseworthy spirit, 
the beautiful lady Magdalen Ikicre, who married, in tho next reign, 
visoount Montague, offordcfl a signal iiistana*.’ Ooe day, aa abe waa at 

t lUfiiem'fl T>Ui 7 . of tfy* tnonse of rojal mtotram bgr t3ia 

3 Life of MA8ilHl#n nacre. VbeonntiM of help of Um atoiit eUff whkli eimaS on duty fo 
Montafpi**, by It. Sraltli. Mogdafen l>acre drcK^ing-room. She lored M«fy. hut de- 
wAf bom 1u iSS**; ifhc mas tlicrrtbre ^Ixtcm toeud nnd ffeSed rhlHp. Maiplflen wae th«f 
;it the tunc when the adrAt)te» daughter of a efre. fnvat lord 
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lier toileitet kin^ Philip, who had observed a small window which lighted 
her dressing-room from a corridor at Hampton-court, contrived to open* 
it far enough to put in his arm ; when the fair maid of honour, justly 
indignant at a liberty she never encouraged, took up a staff which stood 
d propon in a comer, and gave the intruding ami so sound a rap, that. 
Philip was glad to draw it back in a hurry, and to make a speedy rctimt. 
lie took no bifonce at this specimen of an English lady’s sf»irit, but was 
ever afterwanls observed to treat the heroine of the staff with remarkable 
deference. The fair Docro was of so stately a presence, that she* towcroil 
alxive all the ladies of the court in height ; she was maid of honour after- 
wards to queen Elizabeth, hut was accustomed to speak with jnfinitc 
Kcom of the immorality of her court, when compared to that of queen 
Mary. 

nie determination of Charles V. to abdicate his dominions in favour 
of his son, was the ostensible cause of the deiiarture of Pliilip of S|iaiii 
from England. Preparations for bis departure commenced with removal 
from Hampton-court, whither the royal pair had returned. They went by 
water, August 3, to stay (C few days at Oatlands, when an occurrence; 
took piaiy^ connc*cted, it may be supposed, with the reixjrt that the qiieei) 
was dead. As her majesV l^scd through the park to take her barge 
at the water-gate on the Thames, an old l>eggar, recognising her, Ixicame 
elateil with joy, and casting away his crutches, followcnl her chariot, lea|>- 
ing and shouting. Mary commanded that an alms should be given himJ 
Queen Mary arrived at Westminster on the 23rd of August.* After 
three days’ rest, she was carried through the city in an o]m\ litter, her 
luislMnd riding by the side of it, " in order,’’ as the French ambassador 
obsi'rves, •* that her iieople might sec timt she was not doJid.” At 'Fower- 
wharf Philip and Mary took barge for Circenwich-|>alacc. The ))rinoe8K 
Elizabeth came privately from Hampton-court by water, and shot the 
bridge time enough to join the royal procession to Green wich-palace. 
** The queen received nine or ten supplications [tietitions] as she landed 
at the ’ long bridge ’ at Greenwich. She went direct to a grand religious 
celebration at Uie Friar Observants, and came to the palace by the light 
of a hundred burning torches,” * * 

Philip look his leave of the queen, August 20. Mary jxirted from 
her husband with ’the most passionate tears and lamentations. She 
• 

IXicre, lord marcher of the nortlicrn Itorder, what it may. who baa more than one wife for 
whfi, relrliuc on bta powerful poaiium, aome- hbi chamlior, and more than «*iic faitli in hia 
tlmca told bla lerrlSc maaler tmtha which he heart.’* Mafcdalen IMcre had two aoftora the 
diti not hear from courtlar Upa More than "great Sir Jolin Arundel.** and viaoouni Mon- 
once lord Ihicre aarcaatically congratulated tague. tiie son-tn-Uw of her royal mMnw’st 
llt>ni7 VI II. on the power hia aupremacy frfend. the fair GeraMinc. She married Um* 
gtkwe hla oMsiciity. of ahaolving blmaelf fn^tn latter in tlie reign of queen Klisabcth.— Latin 
tlie Mna ha otMUmilied. At Mother timo be 14f« of MagdabMi Dacre. Hetroapeetive Itc- 

anld to him aeilfHMly sod liBnmveiy, ** Y«ur view. 

mi^eaty will Sial. when tooiate, that a man i Machyn'a Dlaiy. p. 93. * * Xoalllca. 

baa unall cl^pica of pcwca let hia rank be ^ Mochyn'a Diary, p. 93. * 
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wished much to go to Dover and sens him embark the next week, 
nuuaning to wait tlierc during Ins absence.^ Slic would have had a con- 
siderable long time to tarr}*' ; hut she was not welt enough to accom{)any 
him at his cniliarkation, and was forced to content herself with having 
iiaily orison made at her chapel for his safety and sfxiedy return. Ife 
vviyted for a wind at lX)Tor 9 and sailed early in September. The princess 
Klizaheth remained the chief part of the autumn at Greenwich with 
her sister, accompanieti her to mass, and shared all her devout obser- 
vances. The queen had, in September, somewhat recovered, owing to the 
s;igacity of an Irish j>h}*sician, who ventured to pronounce a true opinion 
of IwT case, and a]q)ly proper remedies for her agonizing maladies.^ For 
a few' afternoons, the queen struggled to pay the attention to busiiu^ss she 
had fonncrly dune, hut her health gave a>vay again in the attempt, and 
she was seen no more at btnincil. ’ With her married life the indepen- 
dence of her reign ceased : from whatever cause, either owing to her 
desi»t>rate state of health, or from her idea of wifely duty, Philip, 
whether absent or present, guided the English government. When he 
left England, the queen desired cardinal Pole to make minutes of tho 
king H last iniunctions for the privy council, and they are slill^prescrvcd 
in liis han<i writing.* Philip gave his commAids and wrote his mind, 
with no more n^citgnition of his wife*8 authority than was observed by 
Henry VJI. to Klizabetb of York, and he very coolly, in his own name, 
ortlcrs twelve ships of the English fleet to escort liis abdicated father to 
iSfmin, witlK>iit tlic ceremony of asking leave of their royal mistress. 
These documents afford incontestable proof that Philip of Spain, not 
Mary of Kriglan<), was the reigning sovereign after their hands ^ero 
united. If this had not lici*n the case, how could the truthful Fuller, 
the historian c»f our church, who lived too near the times of queen Mary 
to be deceived, thus KiK»ak of her? — ^She had been a w^orthy princess, 
if as little cruelty laid been done under her as bg her. She Iiateil to 
equivocate, and always was what she was, without dissembling her 
judgment or conduct, for fear or flattery.” 

Queen Mary is commended for the merciful provision she made for 
the i.)oor ; there is, huwcvcf, no trace of poor-rates levied from the com- 
munity at large, like tliose established in the last year of tho reign of her 
sister EtizalK*th, at tho close of ilie sixteenth cedtury. But tliat tho 
floor vrere relieved by Mary is evident, by the cyittre oessattoii of tboso 
insurrections on account of utter destitution which took place in her 
father*s and brother s reigns, and, now and then, under the sway of 
Elizabeth. This is more singular, since com was at famine price,* 
throughout tlie chief part of Mary’s reign, owing to a series of incl^nent 

I KmOW Uemtcbri. toI. v. p. 9S. • fW iht j^cnlatlofi of tli« priot of ooni 
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yearj and wet harvests. It scorns likely that part of the church lands 
she restored were devoted to the relief of the destitute, since very tew 
monasteries were refounded.^ 

The queen continued at Gi*ecnwioh the remainder of the year 1555, 
so very sick and weak, tliat it was daily expected she would surrendi^i' 
her iiie where she drew her first breath. The aiituiim was unhealt)^y, 
owing to tho incessant floods of rain : the Thames I'osc so high, that 
Westminster-hall was under water, and wherries rowed through it. 
Gardiner, tlie lord chancellor, died at the cloSb of the same year.^ Maiy 
severely felt his loss as a financier, for his integrity and sagacity were 
remarkable in ix?cuuiary afiiiirs : ho managed her income so well, that 
her expenditure did not exceed the anc^nt revenues of the crown os 
long os ho livc^d. Queen Mary permitt^ tho duchess of Northumber- 
land to rehiin a maintenance sufficient to siipfKjrt her rank, through the 
intercession of don Diego do Monde^. Tliero is reason to suppose the 
queen carried her generosity so far, as , to reinstate the duchess in tho 
royal lailaco of Chelsea, for she died there, and was buried at Chelsea 
church in 1555. t 

Noaillo^ in a.]>rivate letter written to madaine de Roye^ from the 
English court, enters intef the character of Mary with much more can- 
dour than in his oflicial despatches. lie declares, December 30, 1555, 
that the ]x>ncy of king Philip has now bc?coino apparent that he never 
means to reside for any length of time in England, having gradually 
withdrawn all belonging to him in England, both goods and persons, 
that the cpicen wept and bewailed herself piteously every time lie with- 
drew an officer or a valuable that he had left behind. Now that he has 
taken all but bis confessor, she is in that depth of melancholy, that 
nothing seems to remain for her but to imitate the example of Didn. 
But that/' adds Noailles, **she wtU not do, for she is so virtuous and 
good a lady, that she will conquer this adversity by the same means and 
remedy whioli she has found efficacious in an infinity of other tribula- 
tions, which have In'on her ailment from her j’outh upwards, like hci* 
ilaily bread, when she saw her life, and even her honour, many time» 
matter of dispute, and she ibiind no enemicfi more bitter than her own 
father and brother. See, now, how this queen suffers for having. 
Against the wishes of her people, the laws of her country, and the will 
of her father, sought a great expense a strange husband from the 
uttermost parts of Spain, who has shown her, plainly as possible^ 

* tlie Oteervaotit At (irpeii- thst UiIa Atofy likcwiA# mmln tho old duke of 

loich, tlir CArthiiAlAiiA At Sheiip. and Rrigot- Norfolk imputivnt for hb dinner on tile name 
inro «| Skm. with the hoapllail of the S.ivoy. oecaalon. though he hod hem in hie grave 

^ In Fuxe'a Manyrult^ a popular rrror more than a twelveniunth before, 
haa been Induced by a nana^e. tlcvlariug 3 A lady of tba tllnatrioua houae of GhaUl- 
Uiat Oaidhnv waa atrock wUPdeaili while Hon, nearly related Co the great PndMtant 
waiting for tlie n«wa of the draedfhl ext^n* tender, Gollgny, and mother of the piftwem of 
tioiia of lAtlmer and Ridley. It to atngiilar, Oundd. — Noidilei^ Deapatchra, voL v. pi.*2d«. : 
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tliat aiubition solely prompUkl bis mftrria: 4 C. Qncen Mao'/* atUs tlio 
.tUibasA;ulory ** told ber ladies, that os she bad done all possible to induce 
her husband to retiini, and as she found lie would not, sbe meant to 
withdraw utterly from men, and live quietly, as she bml done tlio 
cliief iMirt of bi-r life before she married.’* “ 'rhis princess/* ho oon- 
:iiu^ some weeks afterwards, addressing bis king, Henry Jl., always 
remains in a state of fear and anguish, iiossessing neither the love of 
her husband or her people, and in apprehension of losing her own 
life by means of her own attendants, one of her chaplains having 
undertaken to kill lier; but this has been hushed up without any 
public rcqiort. There, sire, is ail that this great heiress has gsvined by 

uiarrying a stranger This \x>ot lady lets no ofie see her 

hilt ibiir women of her chamber, and a fifth who slee|)s with ber. 
All her time she wasti^ itTVeai-s and in wntiiig to her absent husband, 
and she is asionisluMl and angry at tlie faitlilessness of her subjects, even 
among those un whom she relied tlie most firmly. At present she con* 
tides in noue but in lord Montague and her grand equerry, who are two 
young men unlit to extiicato her from tlic«pcrils with which she is 

e nvironed It appears that all things are very ill-dis})OS(|^ for the 

(.oronation dosind by ber huskind, and thcrclirc those who say that, 
iiistead of tlic jmijk; sending them a golden Lull of dirtf>ensation for their 
jiiarriagc, lie shouM send another to dissolve it.” Madame dc Noaillcs 
waitCMl on tlie unhappy queen to pay her resj^ects to her on the 18th of 
May, 15r»0, hut dcclai*(*d that she sciircely recognised her, for slie scorned 
to liiivc grown ten yc-jirs older than when they last met/ 

!Mary once more apix'aroil in public at the commencement of the yfar 
loaO, {Wile as a corpse, and looking ten y<‘ars older than when she was 
last Six*n, as niadame de Xoailles had previously observed.* The queen 
leviewed lier Ixuid of gcntlcmen-pensioners in Groenwicli-park ; after 
winch a tumbler came forth from the crowd, and volunteerrsl so many 
ilroll antics for tlie royal diversion, that ho elicited a hearty laugh and 
a reward from the sick queen. An alarming accident ImpjKMied whilst 
the <]uceii dwelt at (lrc*euwich, owing to the forgetfulness of a gunner 
Is'lciiging to a ship passing Mown the Thames, wlio, intending to salute 
the palaces discharged a small cannon or falcon, loaded with liall, which 
broke the windows of the queen’s chamlx*r, and the ball even {xinctrated 
into her room. The unlucky marksman was sot punished for this 
unwelcome salute, as he j>had<^l aedilent. 

A deep obscurity remains as to Mary’s place of abode throughout the 
chief part of dds year, which was marked with ] persecution, insurrection, 
;uul famine : the dregful martyrdom of Cranmer took place in the 

1 NosUIm' voL T. Tlipre was afiothar Slplniailli r who m u o m AaA bfn m 

oiolM«i!iiiiU>r to EugUfid. biit broilMT. NutuUeii Vb>tiop of Acq«i with whom ti« imutuoi ba 
corifoundab * Michck^ thm VauetiAai inilwtiiiilor ; LaiudowTis MS. 
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spring. The niter paucity of all intelligence concerning the residence and 
movements of Mary, and her total absence from council, leads toHh^ 
conclusion that she was again desperately ill. She made no progresses 
in the summer ; indeed, such movements were impossible in her state 
of health, for, when she attempted them in her father’s reign, she was 
usually carri^ home ill in a litter. Her affectionate maid of honour, 
Jane Dormer, who married a Spanish grandee, the conde di Feria, an 
wrote her own memoirs, affirms that her royal mistress, when con- 
valescent in the summer, retired to the palace at Croydon, which had 
l)oen a dower-residence of her mother, Katharine of Arragon. Hen* 
her sole amusement was walking, plainly dressed, with her lad|es, and 
entering the cottages of the poor, and, unknown as she was to them, re- 
lieving their wants. She likewise chose those of their children who seemed 
promising for the Ixsnefits of education. TflTs account agrees with her 
extreme love of children, and the numerous god-children and infant 
ffroiiyen on whom she lavished a great part of her narrow income in her 
youth.^ The invalid queen, in her moments of convalescence, soothed 
her cares and miseries at* the embroidery-frame. Many specimens of 
her noed)e-work were extant in the reign of James I., and are thus cele- 
brated by Taylor, the pdbt of the ni*cdle : — 

•* Mary Iwro tlio sceptre swayeil ;* 

And. though Hhe were a queen of mighty power. 

Her memory will never be decayed. 

Wbich by her works are likewise in the Tower. 

Ill Wlitdsor<astle. and In IIamptoii*coiirt : 

In that most pompoiui room called Panultse, 

Whoever pleases thliber to reeort 

May see somo works of hers of wondrous price [value]. 

Her Rreatn<*ss held It no disrepiitAtlon 
'1*0 hold the needle In her royal hand ; 

Which was n good example to our nation. 

To iNinUh Ifllenesrt throughout the land. 

And thus this quron In wisdom Ihought It At ; 

'rho needle's work pleased her. and she graced It.*’ 

Where the ix)mix>iis room called Paradise at Hampton-oourt ” may 
bo, must remain a mystery ; but it was probably one of the ancient 
state apartments destroyeil by William IIL to make way for the quail- 
rangle, built and ornamented in the mode a la Louis Qualorze, It 
is easy to surmise that it was hung with ta^iostry representing the 
garden of Eden, witJi beasts, birds, and plants depicted according to 
such artistical ideas as Mary and her maids of honour might possess 
when delineating subjects of natural history in cross-stitch. The 
queen her mother commenced ornamenting the state apartments in 
the Tower. According to Taylor, Mary finished the splendid and 
elahorate tapestry begun by her mother, but all vestiges of the queen s 

> See^must every pege ofher Prlvy-pnrM Kxpeneec. edited by Sir F. Mo&den. 
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aimrtiuents in the Tower were swept away by the destructive warfare in 
^licMiuccecding century.* The very site has become matter of dispute ; 
and with these antique palatial lotlging-rooms vanished the united 
labours that queen J^lary and her mother had bestowed on their hangings 
and furniture. 

^ series of plots and insurrections took place, agitated by a younger 
brother of the SLatlbni family, who was a nephew of canlinal Pole, and 
hod lieen malcontent before bis uncle returned to h^ngland. The French 
aniliossador was, as usual, concerned with this rising, which had several 
ramifications ; in which two of the household of the princess Elizabeth 
were ^ain concerned, and when arrested they accused Uieir mistress of 
I lartici potion. 'Jlie prinoeHs, however, liad not the least difficulty in 
convincing her sister of her innocence, who sent her a ring, in token of 
her confidence. le officem of Elizabeth were executed. A new dis- 
turbance was raised in July, by an imix>stor who personated the deceased 
carl of Devonshiro, and actually proclaimed himself and Elizalicth king 
and t|iie4*n. I'his trying circumstance pnxluced no division between 
the royal sisters, nor did tlie populace take Uio slightest interest in the 
attempts of any of the disturlK^rs. Lord Uraye, the 8on-in-l|w of the 
earl of Shrewshtiryf was confined in the To#er, being accused of iiar- 
liciiMition in SUifri>rd*8 revolt. Ijaily Braye was a^liiiitted to the queen's 
presence^ and pleaded the cause of her lord very earnestly and success- 
fully. Mrs. L'lareiicieux, the queen's old maid, came to lady Brayo with 
kind words fruni her majesty, and invited her to dine with her, and led 
Iier by the hand through the auirt to her chamber; and this was 
thought to lie by the queen's stiecial commandment. The qticcn,^wo 
<lays after, H)H;kc of the devotion of the young wife with great praise ; 
liut added, with emphasis, which it was thought alluded to her own case, 
that ** God sent oft-times to good women evil husbands." * The cviiiionc 
by lord Braye was by no means a crime of deep dye. It was niported 
to the privy council that he had imiq;inecl the death of the queen in the 
foUow'ing sjicech, alluding to the cx|iected succession of the princess 
Elizabeth : If my neighbour at Hatfield should come to the crown, I 
might hope to pay my debtl,.and be my own man again." * Lord Braye, 
after queen Mary had forgiven his imprudent speech, volunteered his 
si*rviccs in the array mustering to invade France. * 

The ** hot gosixdlcr," Edward Underhill, e 8 CP 4 X!d all persccniion for 
his religion, though he had been in some danger whilst the f|ue6n's 
severe illness lasted. Ilis enemies sometimes would tell him that war- 
rants were out against him. To which the valiant Protestant replied. 

If they were, and he found them not duly signed by the queen, he 
should go further than PeVr, who only cut off the ear of Malchus ; tor he 

1 lUnatntlooji. Shmrtbnry Corrmpoodtnee. 
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Huould cut oil the head, aud ears into the bargain, of any messenger who 
served such warrant.” Thus it is certain that tlie sick queen’s signa^jine* 
was not appended to these tyrannical instruments of the cruel inquisition 
that performed the enormities in her name after her marriage, for 
Underhill added, “that he considered himself legally aut}iorized hi 
resisting to death any warrant which was not signed by five of J^lie 
council.” Underhill took the precaution of walling up, with a good 
barrier of bricks, all his polemic library in a niche of bis bedchamber, 
ill WocKl-street. He assures his reader they were all released from 
their concealment, as good as new, when the scene elianged at the 
siccession of Elizabeth. In fact, the “hot gospeller” wcaUieivd all the 
political and religious storms of the reign of Maiy, aud lived x^rospefbusly,. 
till a goo<l old ago, in next reign. 

Visits of frieiully intercourse were exoha»god between the queen 
aud her sister Elizabeth, who spent some weeks at Someroet-house. 
Queen Mary retunied the frequent visits her sister had mado her, at 
Somerset-house, by a progress to Uattield. Here the next morning, 
qfter nut88y she was entertiyuied by Elizabeth with a grand exhibition of 
)xMir**baitiiig, with which, says the chronicler, “ their highnesses were 
right wefi content.” Tst do JMary justice, this i% the only instance 
recorded of lier presence and satisfaction at any exhibition of cruelty. 
Neither letters, account-book, nor any other evidence we have yet dis- 
covered, represent her as an eiicourager or rewarder of the cruel amuse- 
ments in vogue at her era; and in this, with the exception of her mother, 
she stands alone among her family. She seldom hunted, even in her 
youth, and she never swore — negative good qualities, which candour 
demauils shouhlbe recorded to her credit, when bo many evil ones have 
been alkged against her. The evening recreations of ILitfield, it may 
bo cuusidereil, wore mom to the tasU) of the musical queeu than the 
morning bear-baiting, for tlic}' coiisistetl of concerts, at which her sister 
Klizi^tli amused her by playing on the virginals, accompanied by a 
chorister-boy, who |)ossesscd “ a divme voice.” 

The return of queen Mary's truant s^iouse was announced to her by 
mi awmi-oourrter, whom she bod recently reprieved from sentence of 
death for treason, and released from incarceration in tlie Tower. He 
WAS no other than tiie lord Robert Dudley who afterwards occupied a 
' remarkable position ii^the reign of Elizabeth, under the title of earl of 
Leicester. This is the lirst appearance of tliat ambitious scion of Dudley 
in public life, independently of those family ties which had dragged him 
downwards with tha fall of his house. The 17th day of March, J.567, 
my kml Robert Dudley camo riding from king Philip^ from Ixsyond the 
sea, to the court at Greenwich, to our queen With letters in post After 
him came master Kemp of the privy-chamber, announcing that the king 
would come to Calais that day, the 17th of March ; and the same day 
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the new hitrliop of Lincoln* doctor Watiion, tlicl preach afore the queen.** * 
^*hiUp Limeelf arrived at Green wich-|)alacc March 20*anii lauded at five 
ill the afternoon. A ship came up with the tide* and aa Philip 
entt red the comtr^e of Ureenwich-|)alacey the ship* to show its loyalty, 
slH*t a salute of sixteen guns* whicli were very great pieces,** and after 
)eit|nitiug tho salute, the crew shouted *‘(iod save the king and 
queen r* 

TJio tlay after Philipps arrival* queen Maiy went with him in state 
through tlie royal gallery at Greenwich to their chapel*cioset, where 
they heard mass. 'Jlicna were two swords home before them, one by 
lonl ("obhani* the other by my lord admiral : the sword-bearing was the 
svniYx>r of n>guant |tower, and as Philip claimetl honours ns the in^p- 
]»endent sovereign of Naples* ho assuniccl equality of dignity with his 
wedd«d partner. Orders '■wwra issued tluit afternoon for 2Vr Drum 
htwlnmm to snne: in every church in London* and with ringing 
great pniise to Chul.” 8uch ringing might have been rightfully con- 
sidered ns a woful knell for the renewed ]«ersecution which follow^ the 
arrival of Philip of Sfxiin neverthehfSH* England and Uie English must 
rest under the disgrace of permitting these cruelties, for they were not 
overlxime by fomgn* force, since tlie contcm[4trary diarist * wTio notes 
the lifict, oliserves that *‘only three hogn full of S]ianiardB arrivtd at the 
same time witli king Philip.*’ 'flie lord mayor and aldermen met their 
graces Is^th on Tower-wharf.** The royal cort^tfc moved forwanl* with 

my masters tho aldermen ’* and other civic dignities. All the crafts 
of London, in tlieir liverii^s, hail standings of timber set up* ** where 
triun|K‘tH and other instruments won* blowing wdth great joy and pita- 
.sure : there was shooting of the *1 ower guns* and playing of the city 
waits on the leads of St. Peters at Comhill. *i'hc lord mayor bare tlie 
sceptre lieforc Phihp and Mary.** ^ l*he attentions of the quera and her 
spouse to the citisens had connection with the newly-founded Russian 
conqiany, for an important mercantile mission tti Russia* confided bj^the 
queen to Sebastian Cabot in the commenoement of her reign, established 
4.>n a firm foundation the oomroercf; with linssia* which lias proved a 
source of prospe^rity to both*oountries. Early in the days of her suc- 
cessor, the rich fruits liegati to lie manifest, but the seed was sown and 
took root in Maiy’s reign. According to our citjf diarist, a duke of 
Muscovy paid a long visit to England at this p^iod* as smbsasador* 
having landed previously to Philip of S|)ain. The queen received the 

I Maclijn'it IHarj', p. 124; Caiiii<i«'n .^irtv. lantJ* ; ** 1 would nrthcrbf.w'itboniakiiifdoia* 

3 Xaiwt' Mfinuini of l/vd IkirMsVi. vol. t. tfasn rHfm over beirvtlai.*' 

IK 734. Pkilip'* own kiistoftenii challrnee Uie * Machyn. who la Sivooivble to the powem 
3faHan fa^raerutlon aa wholly the wort exIaUnf^ i^noiofvatnt lhirt>eri victima cnicrlly 
their maater. not aa the dfafnee It Tvetly la, StWroyed fei London sod Ita envlnma dnrt^ 
l.ut aa an hoiK»ur \ ItentivugUo reconb an i'hiUp''ii Khcfrt atay. 

AnawvT of king HiUip to one who unreal * Morhyii'a 
milder mnaurca than humlng the iVotee- 
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Miuscovite noble at conrt, and ho astonished all beholders by the enor- 
mous size of the pearls and gems he wore on his nightcap/ andp ths 
ouches act about his robes. He lodged in the city, and was attended to 
court by a train of Ix>ndon merchants ** free of Musco^da.” 

The king and queen came from Greenwich-])alaoe to Westminster for 
the celebration of 8t. Qeorge’s-day ; but in this national festival Philip 
took the place of the invalid queen-regnant. All the part Mary sus- 
iaineil was confined ^ to looking out of a window in Westminster-palace, 
beside the court on the garden side.’* In the afternoon the sick queen 
gave the Muscovite noble audience, in her own chamber, with some 
merchants and aldcmnm of liondon. They came down to even-song in 
t^e abbey, where king Philip and the knights of the Ghirter attended in 
procession in their robes, and afterwards repaired to the queen’s presence- 
chamlx^r. The Muscovite ambassador wai^kewise received with great 
distinction at all the gloomy f6tes connected with the return of Philip 
of 8|)ain. The replacing of Eilward the Confessor’s body in the shrine 
in Westminstor-abbey was one of these.^ The coilin containing the body 
of the royal Saxon was removed from some safe nook in the recesses ot 
the vast^stnictUTc, where it had long been hid when the abbey was 
epoiled and robbed ; milSt was a goodly sight,” sa\*8 the city diarist, “ to 
see how reverently he [St* Edwaid] was carrieil, with singing and cens- 
ing, and mass song.” Queen Mary, on one of these occasions, went all 
round tlie cloisters of Westminster-abbey in procession, accompanied 
by king Philip, and the choristers and chapter, who sang with marvel- 
lous sweetness* The Muscovite ambassador i>aid a visit to the restored 
stfrine of king Edward. 

The queen sometimes spent an hour looking, from her chaml)cr- 
window at Whitehall, at knightly exercises ]x?r formed lielow in the 
privy-garden. She thus became witness of a dreadful accident : James 
Uamado, one of Philip’s foreign knights, was one day thrown against 
th6#garden-waU, owing to his Mdle breaking when in full career; his 
brains being dashed against the wall, he was taken up a cori«e in the 
queen’s presence.* Philip’s arrival had been the signal Tor reneweil per- 
secutions. Ten men and women were in fipril burnt in Smithfield, a 
few days before the gorgeous procession of the Garter kuiglits ; while 
executions, far moih numerous in pro|Kirtion to those which avenged the 
Wyatt insurrection, ipllowed the surprise of Scarborough-castle by young 
Stafford. 

The queen assisted, in com^iany with her husband, at a solemn pro- 
ccesiou on Ascension-day about the cloisters of Westminster-abbiff* In 
June, war with France was proclaimed in London by the queen’s 
heralds.* Some of the leliels alluded to in the proclamation as being ** as 

> rrulAbly rloM ci|». or »kiill-€iip. * M«clijn*s Pbry, p. 130. > Ibid.. May 3, 1557. 
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yetuntakon,” were on tlic ni^ht of June 13» carried Uirough Uic ** traitors* 
in a inanTier to which Englishmen were little accustomed, blind- 
foldeil and inufBed.* The queen and her sister continued on friendly 
terms. At midsummer, 1557, Mary sent her royal liaiige to fetch 
Elizabeth from Soniei*set-house. The alecorations provided at Uie mid* 
suniper voyoice up the Thames for Elizabeth, who was then in the 
prime of her life and holies, might have been cxoecdcil in costliness by 
that princess when in the zenith of her regal splendour, but never in 
taste ; for Mary had caused licr barge to lx: festoonetl, for liur sister's 
voyage, witli rich garlands of iQowers, and covered with an awning of 
gr(x*n silk, embroidered with branches of eglantine and golden blossoms. 
Under*! his canopy Klizabefh sat in state, attended by the comptroller 
r>f lier household. Sir Thomiis Popt*, and four of her ladies of honour. 
Six Ixmts followeil, with tiii»||cntienieu of Elizabeth's retinue, who were 
dresscHl in russet damask and blue satin, with caps of silver cloth and 
green plumes. Queen Mary received her sister and her brilliant train 
in }Uchtnond-|Kilace gardens, and entertained her witli a sumptuous 
banquet in a pavilion constructixl in the l(d>yrinth, in tbo fonu of a 
civstie, miwlc of cloth of gold and vioUrt velvet, embroidered with silver 
ileurs-de-lis, and hef mother's devict: of the ^miegranate in A 

amcert succeeded the banquet, at whicli the lx:st minstrels in the king- 
dom gratified the high musical tastes of the royal sisters ; but there is 
no mention iinule that either bulls, bears, Ixidgers, or any other ci^atures 
were baited for tlu^ir diversion. In the evening, the queen's Ixirge, witli 
its gay garlands, was again launched on the silver 'J'bamcs for the lioroe- 
warcl vr»yage of tlic; heiress of England, and, followed by the attendtot 
l)oats, the Ix^autiful waicr-pix^cessiou arrived safely the same night at 
Somerset-hunse. The queen had rc:ason soon after to express her high 
apt>roltatiun of the duliftil conduct of Elizabeth, regarding her reception 
of the king of Sweden's projiosal of marriage for bis heir. She sent 
fur Sir Thomas Pope, and, after declaring her approval of Elizabeth's 
reference to herself restiecting the Swedish ofTer, requested him to learn 
her sister's n*al sentiments, as to w^hether her constant refusal of suitors 
proceeded from any objection to the married state in genoml. 

The queen acaan|ianled her husband to their favourite seat of llamp- 
ton-court, but their household and council remained at Whitehall, 
where, on the return of the rri\*al pair, they i^nt in grand proces- 
sion, ” on Corpus Christi-day, through the hall and the grand oourt- 
gate, accoinpaniid with tlie most goodly singing that ever was heard." 
The i^ry day before king Philip left the country bo stood godfather 
with tuyal pomp at Whitehall, in the queen’s presenoe, to the inliuit 
heir of the duke of Norfolk, afterwards the unfortunate Philip earl of 
Arundel. The queen bore her htislxind company to Dover, from whence 
• > I*isr7,p.13S. Jtim 7. 
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he was to sail for the purpose of luoseciiting the newly declared war 
vn&i France. They remained all night at Sittingbournc, July 3. •Tlifi 
king embarked for the Low Countries : the queen never saw him more. 
His friend the prince of Savoy •won for him the battle of St. Quin tin, 
but this victory seemed an illustfation of the Irish adage of gaining a 
loss/’ since the principal result was, that the French got posscssiqp ol 
Calais a few mouths afterwards. Mary visited her friend cardinal Pole 
at Lambothy and after dinner proceeded to her palace at Richmond, 
where she remained until the autumn. The recent visit of lier husband, 
and the martial excitement around her, had roused qiiwn Mary lor 
a short time from the deadly torfior of disease, and she became sufli- 
ciently convalescent to bo occupied with a series of vexations. 5<ot the 
least of these was tlio pertinacity with which Philip II. insisted on 
her forcing her sister Klizaboth to give heHnmd to his friend the prince 
of Savoy, who was, at this time, the hero of the day. It must be owned, 
that if Mary wished to disinherit or banish her sister, it was strange that 
she oncouragod her in her objections to every foreign match. When Philip 
urged arguments in behal&of his friend, queen Mary answered ** t hat she 
had consented to the match while she thought Elizabeth would approve 
of it ; hut that, as she ftuiid her exceedingly aveVsc, in conscience slui 
could not fomo her ^ into an unwilling marriage.” The qxiecu added, 
that she was certain parliament would not sutler her sister to ipiit 
the kingdom— a dicar acknowledgment of Kliznlx^th’s position as second 
person in the realm. This controversy produced an angry letter from 
Philip, in which he charged Mary, on her ocmscienco, and as sh.e regarded 
thS future welfisre of her religion, to bring this matter to bear. Queen 
Mary wrote in answer a letter in French, which lias been j>ronounced 
inexplicable by several historians in the century succeeding her reign. 
Her letter is worded in the self-denying and liiirablo style conventional 
in epistles of the era, but contains a distinct avowal of determination to 
not, in regard to her sister’s marriage, only as her parliament should agree ; 
A principle which governed her in every act of her regal life, although she 
has been made singly responsible for all the ovil enacted by her parlia- 
ments. • 

Nevertheless, in my last letter to your highness,^ I made an offer to 
agree to the marria^, provided I have the cemaent <^thi8 realm^ and so ] 
; but without sqph consent, I fear that neither your highness nor 
the realm will ho well served on this occasion. For your highness will 
ivmoml)c«r, tliat once I procuroii, of myself, an opportunity of listening to 
your highness’s friani, but they, and Al])honso,’ propounded question.s 
go obscure [irrelevant], that, to my simple understanding, there was no 

• nnrnfl*a Urfbmiatlon. ■ Alphonm dt Ctotro was kina Pbinp’a'TOn- 

3 Th« original ia In Sbype'a MemorlaU, fowor. who pivached against the KngUsh per- 
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compreheiiiling tlicm : ns, for iiistaiico, • Who was kin" in Adam s 
days and said, withal, * that 1 was hoimd to conclude this marriage 
by an article in my creed.* .... 

** Meantime, your highness has written in the said letters, that, if a 
|xirliament shall go contrary, your highness will imjnito the fault to me. 
I bgg. In all humility, that your highness will defer this mutter till your 
return, and then it will be manifest whether I nm culpable or not. 
Otherwise 1 shall live in ajiprehension of your highness's dis]>loasure, 
which would be worse to me than death ; for I have already liegun to 
lasto it too much, to my regi’ct 

Wherefore, monscigneur, in ns humble wise as it is possible for me 
(Iwing your very loyal and olxHlicnt wife, which to bo I confess 
myself justly i»bligetl, and in my opinion merest ban any other woman, 
having such a husband na^rmr highness is, without speaking of tho 
multitude of your kingdoms, for that is not my principal motive), 1 
entreat your highness that we l)oth pray to (fCKl, and put our first con- 
fidence in him, that we may nicest and live together. And that saino 
f«od, in w hose liand is the direction of the hsnrts of kings, will, I ho}ie, 
without fail enlighten us in such manner, that all at hist slu^l t(;nd to 
his glory and 3 'our satisfactiou.” ^ 

This h ftcr has In'cn mentioiud (hut surely by persons inca[iable of 
reading tla* • riginal) as an instance of the utter slavery of Mary’s dis- 
l>osition, when, in truth, she makes in 4 ^ ]iroper distinction Ixdwcexi 
tlio dut\’ of a w ifi* and the iiufies of an English qiieon. ^hew ill discuss 
the marriage with whomsoever her husband appoints ; but she willaiot 
lie lutluciic<*d to act against her regal integrity, either by the mysticism 
or tlie bigot 1 3 ' of his friars. She means to leave tlio whole to her |)ar- 
liameut, hut deprecutcH his uxiren^inablu displeasure in making her 
accountable, when slie has no right to control their acts. She shows 
that nothing but trouble will follow an 3 ' exertion of desjxxlism in the 
aflfatr ; yet, if her husbiuid wishes to iutlucncc her jicople, he Imil better 
ilo it in ))erson, for she wants much to see him. And she concludes 
with a pra 3 XT, ahiiost in th% words retained in our liturg}*', that **(iod, 
in wliosc hand are the hi*arts of kings, wrill direct this matter to bis 
glory.” • 

The ambassador to whom Philip confided thp negotiation of this 
iiiairiage, was liis biautiful cousin, diristina of Denmark. Like all 
tho female dcfsccndants of Isabel of Castile, tltis prinof.*ss possessisl great 
talents for government. She w*as daughter of tlie defxMed Christ iem II., 
king of Denmark, and tho virtuous Isabel, sister of the emperor 
Charles V. Earl 3 ’ iuure«l to misfortune, Christina was rearotl in exile, 
and lx;camo the ornament of the iin|ierial court ; sin* was at this timo 
a widow, Philip 11. was suspected of cherishing a jiassion for his lovel 3 ' 
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cousin, who was on active politician, but, to her credit be it spoken, 
she had an enthusiastic turn for negotiating peace.^ Some rum^ura 
of Philip's partiality for Christina had rcach^ the ears of Mary, who, 
jealous of the ambassadress, gavejicr, thongh a near kinswoman of her 
own, anything but a gracious reception, and warned Elizabeth, that ii 
she did not wish to marry Philibert of Savoy, she must keep close at 
Hatfield. After the departure of the duchess of Lonuinc, it is iaid 
queen Mary, in an excess of Jealousy, cut her husband’s picture to pieces 
with her own hand.* Philip of Spain, for the first time in his life, had 
worn armour in actual warfare at the battle of St Quintin. Mary desired 
to have a portrait of him attired in his warlike panoply : he very gal- 
lantly complied with her wish, and sent her his portrait in armour, all 
but the helmet ; as ho did not think it was consistent with etiquetU: 
that the head should be covered before When it came, she 

was exasperated at the thought that her husband had deserted her, 
and given to his cousin the confidence she ought to have ix)8ses8e<l ; 
and this is supixiscd to have been the portrait she defaced. Her health 
again received a mortal sh^k from the attacks of chromic disease, but, 
witli a sclf-dcception like monomania, she once more fancied that she was 
about to'^lKcome a motli^r. She m^c her will in the autumn of 1557 
under this impression, in which she alluded to her delusive hoxx; of 
ofispring. 

Michele, the Venetian ambassador, who saw queen Mary at the close 
of the year 1557, will not allow that she was otherwise than an interest- 
ing-looking woman, lie thus minutely describes her person : She is 
of ^ow stature, but has no deformity in any part of her person. She is 
thin and delicate, altogether unlike her father, who was tall and strongly 
made ; or her mother, who, if not tall, was massive. Her face is well 
formed, and her features prove, as well as her pictures, tbal^whcn 
younger she was not only good-looking, but more than moderately band- 
some: she would now be so, saving some wrinkles, caused more by 
sorrow than by age. She looks years older than she is, and always a]>- 
poars very grave. Her eyes arc piercing, and inspire not only deference, 
but even fear in those on whom she bends them; yet she is near-sighted, 
being unable to read, or do anything else, without her e 3 ’es being close 
to whatever she would i>cru8e or well discern. Her voice is powerful 
and high pitched, like that of a so that when she speaks she is 
hoard at some little distance.” This is a |)eculiarity often observed in 
females who sing well, for a very fine voice in singing is often counter- 
Wlauoed by most unpleasant tones in s^ieech. ** In short,” resumes 
Michele, ** she may, at her present age, be considered good-looking, not 

1 ChritUnii cotniMMed tli« wurfiire betw<>cii ^ Onmeer** Dlographloal Historr. 
rbiUp IL sikI Henry during the encceeding f > LeiL 
yenr.— UoUuthed. ^ 
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only ns a queen, but a woman, and ought never to be despiaed for ugli* 
Such is the opinion of a contenipomry ambassador, whose 
national interest by no means led him to be her adulator ; rather the 
contrary. 

The real portraits of Mary aro as much historical mysteries as her 
private character and conduct. Her portraits, as a girl and young 
woman, vary much from each oilier^ on account of the extreino fluc- 
tuations of her health. In the Holbein family group at Hatnpton-court, 
she is a pleasing woman of twenty-eight; indeed, till after her inarriago, 
all portraiture represents h(;r as agreeable. She is, in ftn original picture 
which the flranger Society have engraved, seated in state under a 
cauop^, dressed with royal ir.agniflccnco in a gold-cloth brocadinl kirtle, 
hanging reln^^is sUwes, and a jewelled hood : her husbnnd, who is a 
young man of nu^an prescMs^and carroty complexion, stands near her 
canopy. Two little hounds arc at hiT fei*t. TIu? room in wltich the 
royal pair aro represented, is a state chamlx*r at Whitehall which 
commandeil a view of old St. rani’s, for tliat eatliedral is seen through 
an ojxyn window. The date is 1558, and il must have been painted 
after Philip's last visit to Kngland, wlicn the effects of diijj disease 
were i>ainfully apj^ent on the ipu^en's visjflte. A womans i>ortrait 
ought to be? taken, for futurity, in the prinn* of life. 

A series of the iiKist dismal, wet, and cold se^isons, such a.s have been 
observeii to occtir, in many instancies, in the middle of c%nturi(*s, plagued 
the reign of Mary. I'arnincB and burning fevers succeeded this atmo- 
spheric irregularity, and were regaide<i hy many as judgments inflicted 
hy Utxl for the tortures €>f the Protestants; gloom and superstitibus 
excitement pervaileil the whole ]x>pulation of England in the middle of 
tlie sixteenth century, and every als*rratioii from the common course 
of nature was vicwc^l through their medium. In the damp, unwdtolciMjmo 
autumn, phosphoric exhalations of luminous appearance were tibservcil 
with aw'c by the common |)et>pl«» at the latter end of the reign of Maiy, 
and Ixjlicvcd to l>e 8ti|M;matunil reflections of those horrid fires which 
had consumed the Protc'stant innrtyrs* These ph<»s] ‘boric meteors 
certainly Ixsled no goo<l to# human health, for general ]xnstilenoe suo- 
I'oecleil them. 

Tlie natural n^sult of hostilities with France wa^ war with Scotland, 
both kingdoms licing then united under one royal/amily. The Scotch 
having made a dt-sixjrate inbreak over the English border, queen Mary 
took the rcsikliition of h^^ading an army aesainst tliem she had siiflicicnt 
energy of mind for such an exploit, had lier sinking frame secondecl her 
intentions. The unexpected Icjm of Calais, with which the new year 
commenced, overwhelmed both the English and tlicir queen with dis- 

■ MS. l^nwSuwiK*. S40 A. f«4ki 155. b. 

0 • str^'po, vol. Hi. 5<*9. * IxpdfirX lllaBtratlons roL f. p. 306. 
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may, and during the remainder of Iror miserable life, slio was liarasscd 
Avith schoaxiea to regain that fragment of France — the sole fruits of al) 
the conquests of the Plantagenets. Calais bad been maintained by the 
sovereigns of England at an expense equal to ii fifth of the revenue. 
Several conspiracies, which shook the English throne, had been concocted 
witliiu its walls; yet it was dearly xirized by the Englislu It is little 
known that this town sent two representatives to tlie English howib ol 
commons. England would make no ];K‘ace with Fmneo till Calais was 
restored; and this involved the queen in sucli a mesh of disputes, that 
she declared ^'shc should <lie, and if hi*r broist was opened, Calais 
would bo found written on her heart.^ Mary had resided at llichmoiid 
in the spring, whore she caught a bad intermittent fever, induced by 
the scries of wet, uiigcuial seasons prevalent throughout licr reign. Before 
the discovery of Peruvian bark, agucs^^K^d intermit touts were the 
scon 1^0 of the country, and often degenerated into tlie worst typhus 
fevers. Finding she grew worse, she removed from tbcncc to St. 
James’s : her spirits were oppress^ with extreme nielaiicboly at tlio 
tidings of tlie death of ^Ij^er kinsman Charles Y., which occurred in 
September, 1558. 

King Philip did not visit England, but sent tbo< count de Feria with 
a moHsagi^ and ring to lus dying wife. On the marriage of Mary queen 
of Scots with the daupliiu, I'hilip II. requested c[uecii !Mary to taki^ 
some steps for the proper recognition of Elizabeth as l)er successor; 

a proposition which Mary," {lays Feria, “greeted with great satisfac- 
tion." The queen likewise sent her Jewels to her sister by the countess 
dod^^eria (formerly Jane Dormer) ; to these, b}' king Philip's orders, was 
added a very precious casket of coloured gems he had left at St. JanRVs- 
inxlace, which lie knew Elizabeth ]»articularly admired. Tlio queen, 
when she sent the jewels, charged her sister to iiay all the debts she 
had oontnicted on privy-seals, and to keep religion as she found it : botli 
which injunctions the countess do Feria allirmod Elizabeth sw^ore to 
regard. Thus it is evident, that Mary was on good terms with her 
sister when she lay on her death-bed. Cardinal Pole was dying of the 
same iiitormittcnt fever os his royal cou^jn : it was doubtful w'hicb 
would expire first, and messages hourly |)asscd between tlieso early 
friends. The whale court luul deserted Mary's palace since her 
recognition of Elizabetli os her successor, and were seen i)assing and 
rcpasBing on the rool to Hatfield. Of this desertion the queen never 
complained; pcrha|« she thought it natural, and she had devoted 
friends round her, who iiaid her requisite attention; but Elizabeth 
often recalled the drcumstuuce with horror, when prcsseil to name a 
successor.” 

The hand of death was on tlic queen thronghout the 16th of Noveni- 
b;T, but her previous safferings bad blunted t)^ usual agonies o( dissolu- 
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tion, P»r she wlis conipfvsod, and even cheerful. Between four and five 
hi tie morning of Novciobcr 17, 1558, after reoeiving extreme unction, 
at her desire mass was celehrateil in her chamlw : at the elevation €»f ' 
the Host she raisctl her eyes to heaven, and at the heneiiiction lioweil 
her head, and expirtMl. These ]nrticii1arH of the last momenta of queen 
Ma!;y were given by an eye-witness, White bishop of Winchester. 
CaMinal Pole survived her: when informed of her departure, he ex- 
pressed the greatest satisfaction at the proa]>ect of his sjxHHiy dissolu- 
tion, which actually took place within two days. The diwaseil queen 
was emhahntxl, and then n'movc*d fVnm the chamlxT in which she cx- 
]>ireil, int<i the cliafx'l of St, flaines’s-|<ilace, on the evening of the lOtli 
of PeceiulHT, whcie sh»* lay in state, with the iisirnl w^ntdi of ladies. 
It was the custom for the IxkIv of an Mirzlish sovereiini to lie buried in 
royal amiy, but Mary hai>^rnesl ly enlreateil that no semblance of 
tlio crown, whi<’h had ]>re««i'tl ln^avily on her brow in life, might 
4‘ncuTnlxT her corpse death. She r«H]iie«lefl that she might iKymterrecl 
in the habit of a rr/iV/fensr. Her funeral proves how completely 
the gi'thi'' eiifpiiMte, fnllo\v(Hl at sueh o*rern<Huals, rw»gniRod alone the 
warlike and iniiwiilim* character in a .<w>vereign. Helmet, swonl, target, 
and iKKly-annnnr carriwl Ix^fore the c/tfpso of our tirst queen- 

regnant ; and a stninger in the country, trusting only to tin? eye, 
would hav*' siipitose*! the Knglisii wen* attending the hurial of a king, 
'flic* pnK:**ssion s<'f nut from the j»alare of St, .Iamf*s, where the queen 
dietl, A henild, whc» was an eye-witnoss of the scene, thns descrihc*s 
it:* — up the highway w«Mit the fnnunost stantiard, Iho falcon and 
the hart ; then came a grc*at company of mourners. Then another gt^lly 
standard of the lion and the falcon, followed by king Philip’s servants, 
riding two anti two. 'Flicn the third standard, with the white grey- 
iioiind and falcon. 'Fhe marquis of Winchester bore the banner of 
England <in hnrs<*l»ack ; Chester herald, the helm, the crest, and the 
mantle ; Nurroy, the target, with tin* crown of England amLthc order of 
the Garter; (Haivncieux, the swortl, and Mr. Garter king-at-anns her 
coat armour — all on horselxick. 'I1ie Sfunereet, J.ancaster, Windsor, 
and York heralds carriecl f^tur white Imnnem of saints emhosst^l in fino 
gold. Then came the corpse, in a chariot, wdth an exact image reprcfMrnt- 
ing nncen Mary (Ircsseil in crimson velvet, with iniiLny gemmed rings on 
the hands. The ]»all over tiic o)llin was black cl«ith of g<»ld, intersected 
by a cross of cloth of silver. The Imdy was followed by the chief 
mourners ; the queen’s ladies can»c after on horseback, hut their black 
trains w’cre long enough to sweep after them on the ground.” Before the 
corpse, and following aft<*r, came processions of monks, monmiiig their 
own fate a.s well as the death of Mary. Such was Uie funeral pomp 

1 StrypeV vol. Ui. par. 2. pp. 141, 142. The fiilcMi lii tbew bantien mdu ttw 

Irnpcrtel eigl#*. 
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inrhich pnisBed by Charing-cross and arrivcsd at the great door of West- 
minster-abbey, where every one. alighted from their horses. ** There* 
wmted gentlemen, ready to take the queen out of her chariot.'* The 
en^ above mentioned was carried between men of worship." At 
the great door of "the abbey four bishoiis and abbot Fcckenham, in 
pontifical%bu$^ met the procession, and censed tlie coffin. The r<^ai 
corpse was then placeil in the hearse, and watciied the live-long night 
of December 13. A hundred poor men in good black gowns and hoods, 
bearing long torches, with the queen's guard in black coats, bearing 
stair torches, stood round the hearse that night; and wax-chandlers 
were in attendance to supply any torches that burnt out. The next 
moniing, Deceiiil>er 14, wfis the queen's moss, and all the rndbrnei-s 
offered; and the queen's body armour, licr sword, her helmet, her 
target, her Ixiimcr ol arms, and three standards, were all offered, her 
heralds standing round her coffin. The bishop of Winchester preached 
SI most remarkable funeral ^riiion for the deceased c[ueen ; he was 
often interrupted by bis tears : the historical circumstances attending^ 
this oration prove tliat qqpen Elizabeth was present at the ceremony. 

Then her grace was carried up to that chapel king Henry V 11. Imilded, 
attended t>y mitred bisho|^a. When the heralds bi^ke their staves, and 
ilung them into her grave, all the |)eoplc )>lucked down the htmgings and 
the armorial bearings round about the abbey ; an<l ovciyone tore him a 
])iece as large as he could csitch iL" What a scene of uproar and con- 
fusion must have concluded the last royal funeral conducted according 
to the rites of the Roman church in England ! However, the archbishop 
i>f York, in the midst of the hurlcy-burley, ** proclaimed a collation ; and 
the bishops, nblx>t Feckenhani, the lords, ladies, and knights went into 
the abbey to dinner." 

Mary was interred on the north side of Henry VJI.’s cbapcl. Mo 
niemorial exists of her, saving her particifiation in Uie following inscrip- 
tion, on two small black tablets erected by thfe order of James I., which 
|)oint8 out the s^x>t where her body reposes, with that of her sister, 
c]ueeii Elisabeth — 

BBONO * C0K80RTK8 RT< If ARIA * 80R0REB 

BT • URKA • me • OBDOR- IN * 8PR • RB8UHRKC- 

•UlMUS *^fiIJl74AilBTII A -TXONI8. 

A prying Westminster boy discovered the depositories of the hearts of 
queen I^sabeth and her sister, queen Mary, and subacipiently described 
how he grasped in bis puny hand those once haughty and indomitable 
hearts : ** In the beponing of the year 1670, the royal vault was opened 
for Uie funeral of Monk, duke of Albermarle. Within niches were the 
urns, one with the name of queen Mary, the other with that of queen 
Elizabeth. I dipped my hand into each, and took out of each ajdnd of 
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i;lutinoas red substance, somewhat resemblhig mortar. Mary's um oon- 
» Uiipcd tlie least nu>isture." ' 

Queen Elizabeth desiiatched lord GMiam, on tbo of Noranber, 
to Philip IL, who was then iii Flan<]prs, with the news of her sister's 
demise. Mary's widower celebrated her requiem In the cathedral of 
Brussels, sinuiltancotisly with her burial;* ami on the same day, by a 
singular coincidence, tlio like service was |ierfonuid for his fatW, 
Charles V., ami for his aunt, the queen of Hungary, so busy had death 
been among the n>yal family of Spain.* In her testament, Mary styled 
herself queen of England, Spain, France, both Sicilies, Jerusalem, and 
Ireland, <lelender of the faith, archduchess of Austria, duchess of Bur- 
gunil5^, Milan, and BniUim, countess of Ha|sd>urg, Flanders, ami Tyrol. 
She iiaiiRHl her luisbaiid ;i8 princi|Kil executor, and her cousin cardinal Pole 
as the acting executor, to udioni she left 1000/. She oonsidered that she 
ha<l a right to dis|iosc by will of the church pro|ierty she found still un** 
alit'iuitcfl by her father and brother. The income arising from it she seems 
* to have devoted to the inaintenancci of the most miserable of the poor, with 
which tlu^ country aliuunded. “ Forasmxicl^” she says, **as them is no 
liouse <»r hospital s|iec!ially onlaiiicd and provided for the relief and help 
of |>oor and old soldiers — namely, of such as h#\'e been hurt or^iiaimed in 
tlic wars ami service of this ivalm, the w*hich we think Imth honour, con- 
sciciic<*, ami charity willcth should provided for; ami therefore my 
mind and will is, that iny exc*cut4krs shall, as shortly as theV may after 
my dcceast', provhhr some convenient house within or nigh the suburbs of 
the city of l^ondon, the which hc^ise 1 would have fotiuded and created, 
la'ing govenn^l with one mA.st<‘r and twe* brethren ; and I will, thakthls 
hospital l»e endowed with manors, lands, and possessions to the value of 
i<>t> marks yoirly ; K{ieciaUy 1 would have them [her executors] resfiect 
the relief, succour, and help of l^oor. Impotent, and aged soldiers, chieliy 
thoM* tliat lie fallen into extrt*me i^overty, and have no pension or other 
living.'' Shedevotes about 2000/. in all to refoundation of the convents 
of SSioD, Shene, and the Observants, for works of charity and relief of 
the i)oor, and the supjjort of the Savoy hosxnUL* There is noi a penny 

1 Miniis^pt T>Uuy <»r WMIIIaA TwHI. to hi* •pfiredfttod hy otir soM ehurdnmn 
rrH'tor of Nvwtnfctmi mhI St. Mary. lk*r- Fttll^r. whoM di^loctahlR In tiMtr 

moiKlM y. lent to Ow of theaf* bkjgra- quafntoea^ It Ik a plMUoire to quote. 

phies TiKKit liberally by H. Merlvale. eNi|.. fioarrftel bHiqt left m bare of all eonvenleiiCKV 
UimiiKliUiektridtnten'eftiionofMr.lllencove, aa tfie pow cr^oiw brapafeht IQ It, tbe qiMtn ' 
ctliior Ilf tlM Kiduey ISary. enoounwad bar makla of bcpbour to aopplj ft. 

3 llollnabed. vtov out of their own vafdrbbaa, fnmiyMd It 

« JbM. ' with ipood bwhSaiL Ik. Were any of thtae 

* The whole will fa edited by Sir Fredcrirk tadlea atlll altre, I woufcl pray tor tham In 
Madden, with hla Frivy.pune Kapanaea of tha lananasa of tha ttelnlat— * The 1>aitf 
Maiy. from the Harlelan MS. (Sto Appendln. make all thair had In lhair t Mmr m,’ and A< 
No. |v, p. 1HS.) The boiplial of tha Savoy, la a good bndtnakar Indeed, wito can and will 
a nw*rut Institution, tonnded by Haary Vll. make ItStthapaiaun and idaaiie the patient** 
and connacated by Henry VllU waa le- And vary aamaMly doaa Fuller «ae. "that It 
rounded l>y Mary, after her temporary leoo. f» »«> sopetaUtloo tocomoMnd their cstainpie*' 
veiy in h9d7— an action wlddi seaBS graatly 
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devtMenalobnmmee tmoonnected with active charity ; 
lamp, nor jd^primagB is mentioned — and here the will is * 
^|ji|lii||0iiMM)e wiAi ixa faivy-^porse expenses. One passage in it is in- 
wUdi is,^her desire to W united in death with her ** dearl}-- 
tiw^SM firtuons mother, queen Katharine.” — ** And further I will,”- 
the hody of my most dear and well-beloved mother, |>f 
hi|^ memory, ^heen Katharine, which lieth now buried at Peter- 
‘ bsSMil^, disBt 'wKhin a idunt a time as conveniently it may after my 
bHil|l,hetnmoved,hroi^ht,and laid nigh the place of my sepulture; 
in %iUdi ^boe I my executors cause to bo made honourable tombs, 
deoint memory at us.” This, it is scarcely needful to sav^ was 
aiMWt^dhtie. 'When however, tho altaMKin^Weetminster-abhey, that in 
Sterythe Seventh’s diapel and tho bigfetiltar, were tom down in the 
rt ^ of Ehsabeth, fho oOneecmted 8tonsr*tmre carried and laid on 
qttttn Mary’s g^re. * 

Qneen Mary left to Philip ta|keep for *' a memory” of her, one jewel, 
’*a tahtSHliamond, which tho emperor’s majesty, his and my most ' 
hon^mtaible father, sent unto me by count d’Egmont at the betrothal 
oTniymif lord and husband; also one other table-diamond, which 
UhlM^bSty sent unto nA by the marquis dc lol Naves ; and tho 
otdhfrtcf g(dd Befwlth nino diamonds, the which his majesty gave me 
ti^f^dphi^ after onv tnMrriago ; also tho ruby, now set in a gold ring 
wfilA lite mghness sent mo hy tho count do Feria.” She very anxiously 
proWMed in her will ftnr her statir debts, raised for tho support of the war 
on her privy-seals^ bearing the enormous interest of from twelve to 
twarily per oent. ;* likewise for the payment of the dobts of her father 
sdnd bsother, whidh hung heavily on her mind. These would have been 
M ende d wHh the national dclit in mo<iera times, but Marj', like other 
oowisrigm of her era, treated them wholly as her personal obligations, 
soli, at the same time, oonridored tho goods of tho state as her private 
p m pae ^ y; 'Ar sha pointed out in her will, ** that she left ships, arms, 
and o r o ir mj sor el s for beyond tho value of the debts,” on which she 
cdaaily iU|Aad tiiat the statiHseditorB had just claim. Mary built the 
pnhUe sdwola in.the univenity of Oxford, bdt in a style-more suited to 
bar po ve r ty tim kme of learning. They were afterwards taken down, 
aaArefauilt, yat tha mnvendty nmemben her in the list of its btmefactors. 

* Sm-lttnwiae gn&M aananoon, on Benne^a-hfll, near St. Paul’s, to tho 
koansd body af haialdi^ and it is to this day their college. 

Hcaraver foSaUyialttalten Mary might he in the principles of rellgiocs 
fffNammeat^ lilr had taa tam a o t proves that she was not inseDsible to tho 
ptcapar Uy at bar a u w tii y - 'Xhe codidl of her vriU, added after her 
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straijgc mania (»r maternity vaa diapelied by the near eppneiA 
provides for the coiitinuanoe of the alliance b^ween Bingliilij ua llblAM 
' — 4hat great di^ideratum which had been a naijiai^ otjeoi 
era of William the Conqueror with Matilda of Flandera. 
solemnly addresses her liuslxind and ^ter :* ^ And fer the aaoiebli^i|r 
"'sake that hath always Wu between our noble prqgomtoie^ and 
tlais my realm and the Low Countries^ whereof bis majeeiy king 
is now inheritor, as (hxl shall reward him (I hops^ among the 
servaius of Cixl), 1 pmy that it may please his majesty to diow himadf 
as a father in his care, or as a dfofJftrof this realm in hiah>veiuid fiSYOUr^ 
and as a nK»^t assured and iindoubhHl friend in his power and atmnglht 
to UQ' heir ^ and suevoss^'r,-’ With this sentence concludes a biogmihy» 
which pn*scnU\l a task at once the most diOicalt and dangerous tiM 
could iail to the lot of an 3 ^ Englishwoman to perform* It wae diOoultv 
Utuum; almost the whole uT the rich mass of documents lal^y edited 
hy oui great historical »nti(|uarios» Mi^cn and Tytlor, arc indliwt 
^ o}.fH)Kitiun to ilie txipular ideas of the cliamctorof our first queen^nipiant; 
aiitl dangerous, Ikhmusc the desire of recording t mill may te mistaken for 
a wish to extenuate ci*uelty in religious atidbivil government* Anana* 
live, o»iiqH«ed of fj^ts dmwii from cun tern pcnncoiis auilioritieSi is hero 
} re.sente«l to tlio )mhlic, as little blended wtth comn^nt as {XMible* 
ihanhTH will draw their own itiferenoes : and when thmr object is hie* 
t«irical infhiiiiation nitlier than controversyi these are really mom 
valnahle limn tJic most ehdxjratc cHs:iy that the pride of authorship can 
ir^hluce. 

m 

1 rr tTi:i!r.s Xi t ro <Tan«'«1 heirg iit xhU rra % wuM bdVMS was nsksowa. Thii ^ s m i 

• . ;i.l«.zaly uif aiij> ^Jlz4lU-(lJt by calling l*hiUp brCiker vt tbe roalm. 


. I END OF VOL. U* 







